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CRITICAL  REVIEW, 


For  the  Month  of  January j  1771'.- 


Article  I, 

^  Qmeral  Hifictj  of  Scotland^,  from  the  earlieft  AccounU  to  tU 
Meftnt  "Tim. .  In  Ttn  FoU.     By  William  Guthrie,.  Eff    ^f/^t 
'■  10  VoL  2I.  los.  '  fe-uiid.    J^obinfon  and  Robem. 

ITJ^PW  capital  produftions  have  been  introduced  Into  th# 

X?     world  under-more  unfavourable  circumftances  4h«n  thor 

wotk  before  us.     In  confequence  of  the  jurifdifiion,  which  tb^ 

author   is    thought   to  have  long  ^xercifed  over  his  cotem- 

porary  "writers,  it  is  not  improbable  that  mapy  of  thde  will 

now  be  too  much  inclined  to  depreciate  his  literary  reputation. 

Such  as  may  have  formerly  incurred  the  feverhy  of  impartial 

criticifm,  will  arraign  with  pleafure  the  tafte  and  judgment  by 

which  the  demerits  of  their  labours  were  'determined  j  while 

even  authors  of  acknowledged  eminence,  may,^^  perhaps^  in- 

dttlge.  iincandid  ccnfure,    and  too  invidioufly  aggravate  the 

more  incoufiderable  blemi&es,  which  are  infpparable  from  the 

moft  pe;-fe£l  human  produdions.     But  it  ought  pver  to  be  r?? 

membered,    that,    in  judging  of  thofe  literary    publicatippf 

which  are  calculated  for  the  inftrudlibri  of  mankind,  the  fi«all- 

eft  inclination  to  animofity  is  no  lefs  injurious  to  truth  aja4 

juftice  than  to  the  claims  of  ingenuity  and  learning. 

We  would  not  be  underftood,  by  thefe  preliminary  obfery^- 
tions  which  candour  has  obliged  us  to  fugged,  as  if  we  meant 
in  the  leaft  to  eftablifli  any  undue  prepofTeffion  in  favour  of  th« 
work  before  us.  Our  intention  is  only  to  obviate  that  refent- 
jnent,  to  which  the  fituation  of  the  learned  authpr  might- hajj 
rendered  him  particularly  obnoxiouf • 
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Befides  the  circnrnfttnces  of  a  perfenal  nature^  which  majr 
aflPea  the  charader  of  the  prcfent  publication,  there  are  other 
coniideratioBS  arifing  from  the  fubjed,  which  may  alfo  con- 
Ipire  to  inHttenee  it>  An  author  who  writes  tiie  General  Hif- 
tory  of  Scotland,  is,  perhaps,  more  liable  to  an  injurious 
charge  of  partiality*  than  the  hiftorian  of  any  other  country. 
The  frequent  wars  which  were  anciently  maintained  be- 
twixt England  and  Scotland^  their  mutual  rival(hip  for  vmtU 
quity  and  glory,  and  the  oppofite  cfaims  of  fuperiority  and  in* 
dep^ence,  which  have  been  (b  warmly  agitated  by  both  na« 
ttons,  afforded  the  ftrongeft  incitement  to  i  contradidory  re- 
prefentation  of  fa^s  that  the  fentiments  of  public  honohr 
could  infpire.  Both  likewife  abounded  in  hiflorians,  of  whom 
many  were  aAuated  with  all  the  prejudices  of  their  ref|)eaive 
countries.  Through  che  varioos  gtoiles  of  mUkpreftntation* 
however,  the  footfteps  of  truth  may  flill  be  afcertained  in  this 
province  of  hiflory,  where  they  are  ^ot  obliterated  by  time  ; 
and  even  the  literary  opponents,  like  the  reciprocal  ravagers 
of  the  once  hoflile  nations,  htove  tranfmitted  to  poflerity  incon- 
teflible  monuments  of  the  tranfaftions  which  they  laboured  to 
difguife. 

Having  faid  thus  much  in  general  of  the  prqiidices  attend- 
ing  the  work  before  us,  we  muil  acknowledge,  that  the  au- 
thor has  acqtutted  himfelf  with  fuch  perfpicnity  and  regard  to 
truth,  as  do  honour  to  his  hiflorical  abiHttes.  He  has  availed 
himielf  of  all  the  information  to  be  coUeded  from  the  Scotch 
and  Englilh  hiflorians,  which  he  every  where  exhibits  with 
fidelity.  The  arguments  he  adduces  for  the  determinatioa 
of  many  doubtful  fa^s,  are  Iblid  and  decifive  ;  and  ht  throws 
a  clearer  and  more  fati&fadlory  light  on  feveral  important 
tranfadions,  than  we  meet  with  in  any  other  individual 
writer  on  the  fubje^l.  We  do  not  find,  through  the  whole 
of  the  work,  that  he  once  either  violates  the  truth,  or  fa- 
criHces  the  candour,  of  a  faithful  and  impartial  writer ;  and 
his  relation  is  fupported,  not  only  by  the  nK>ft  authentic  do- 
cuments of  the  Scottifli  annals,  but  alfo  by  tlie  mod  approved 
biftotians  of  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Guthrie,  in  conformity  to  preceding  hiftorians,  begins 
bis  account  of  the  regal  government  of  Scotland  from  Fergus 
the  ¥Mj  though  we  know  not  whether  he  is  any  advocate  for 
the  authenticity  of  the  forty-four  kings,  whom  later  critics 
have  confidered  as  fabulous.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  pur- 
pofe  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  that  controverfy  ;  and  there- 
fore  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that  whatever  reafons  may  be  al- 
ledged  for  difproving  the  adiial  exiftence  of  thofe  kings,  the 
tranfadlions  of  that  period,  as  generally  related,  are/we  think, 
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fnitted  with  grtaf  propriety  into  %  OencraT  Hiftoiy  of  dcotlaptf. 
It  may  be  urged  in  tbeir  favoor,  th^l  they  betray  nothing  of 
that  romantic  extravagance  Which  is  the  ufual  chara^^eridic  of 
febttloas  relations,  and  that  the  prefumption  againft  them 
Hmounts  only  to  fuch  a  degree  of  plaoCbility  as  can  barely  juf- 
tify  hiftorical  fceptfcrfm, 

A  iimilarity  in  tht  names  of  plaees  has  involved  the  writer« 
of  the  Englifl)  ^nd  Scotch  annals  in  a  confufion,  which  afe£l« 
the  hiftory  of  the  earlier  periods  in  fome  material  circumftgnces, 
Imd  has  particularly  obftrajled  the  precile  afcertainment  of  thQ 
ancient  boandaries  of  both  kingdoms.  The  author  of  thia 
wwk,  to  the  no  fmall  honoqr  of  his  induftry  and  difcernmerit, 
affords  us  feveral  judicious  remarks,  towards  acquiring  a  mor^ 
jatisfa^ry  idea  of  the  former  political  dependency  of  Gallo* 
Tidia,  or  Galloway,  than  is  to  be  obtained  from  other  writers, 
Jn  regard  to  the  Lothians,  however,  there  ii  re^ifon  to  appre? 
hendy  that  the  opinion,  which  be  has  adopted  from  Camden* 
Ulher,  and  other  reipeftable  antiquarians*  is  founded  upon  an 
error  on  which  the  teftimony  of  many  hiftorians  have  confer- 
red a  preftriptive  fanftion.  The  anecdote  to  which  we  alhid^ 
ky  that  the  S^rots  are  Aid  to  have  obtained  poiTeflion  of  the 
caftle  of  Eden,  or  Edinburgh,  only  in  the  reign  of  Indulf,  Ii> 
order  to  determine  this  fa£t,  we  fhall  have  recourfe  to  the  evj^ 
dence  of  fome  ancient  writers,  from  whence,  we  are  of  opi» 
nion,  it  will  clearly  appear^  that  by  Eden  and  the  Lothians, 
are  not  to  be  underflood  Edinburgh  and  the  {^othians  in  §Pot- 
land,  but  a  town  and  country  of  thofe  names,  within  the  bor^ 
ders  of  England.  We  (hall  firft  quote  a  tranflation  of  Matr 
thaeus  Florilegus,  from  whom  the  above  anecdote  is  taken, 
^  Edgar,  fays  he,  gave  to  Kincdus  king  of  the  Scots,  a  hun- 
dred ounces  of  the  pureft  gold,  ftc.  Moreover,  he  gave  to 
the  fame  king  the  whole  country  called  Lothian,  upon  condi- 
tion, that  every  ycart  on  their  feftivals,  when  the  king  and  his 
fecceffors  fhould  wear  their  crowns,  the  king  of  Scotland  ibould 
come  to  court,  and  celebrate  the  holidays  chearfu}ly  along  with, 
the  other  princes  of  the  kingdom.  The  king  befides  gave 
him  feveral  houfes  on  the  road,  to  accommodate  him  and  his 
fucceHbrs  in  going  to,  and  returning  from,  the  feflivals ;  which 
remained  in  the  pofleflion  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  till  th^ 
time  of  king  Henry  II.*  It  is  certain,  that  the  country,  of 
which  Henry  II.  diveftcd  Malcolm,  was.  Northumberlandi 
Cumberland,  and  Weftmoreland ; 'and  it  is  no  lefs  certain, 
that  thefe  countries  are  bften  mentioned' by  hiftorians,  under 
the  names  of  Lothian, , the  province,  of  Loid,  and  county  of 
i^udon.  John,  prior  of  Hexham,  relates,  that  David,  king 
pf  Scotl^njJ,  on  the  death  of  his  fon  Henry,  pari  cf  Northum- 
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%erland,  ^  immediately  led  forth  Malcolm,  the  eldeft  foil  of 
that  prince,  as  yet  a  boy,  and  appointing  earl  Duncan  his  tu- 
tor, ordered  the  young  prince  to  be  conduced  through  all  the 
provinces  of  Scotland,  and  proclaimed  heir  of  the  kingdom* 
But  the  king  himfelf,  with  the  younger  fon,  William,  came  to 
Newcaftle,  and  receiving  hoftages  from  the  nobles  of  Nor  thum* 
berland,  brought  them  all  in  fubjeftion  to  the  youth,'  The 
'fame  tranfadion  is  thus  related  in  the  Chronicle  of  Normannisu 
^  Melcholm,  the  eldeil  of  them,  got  the  kingdom  of  Scot«; 
land,  and  his  brother  William  the  county  of  Lothian/  In  th^ 
Chronicle  of  Nicholas  Trivet :  *  The  grandfather  appointed 
Malcolm,  the  eldeil  of  the  children,  to  be  his  fucceflbr,  and 
made  tha  other  earl  of  Northumberland.* 

Many  ancient  hiftorians,  as  Wikes,  Hemmingford,  Bromp- 
ton,  and  Trivet,  mention  the  provinces  of  which  Henry  II, 
unjuftly  deprived  young  Malcolm,  by  the  names  of  Northura- 
beiland,  Cumberland,  and  Weftmoreland ;  or  relate,  that 
Henry  refumed  from  Malcolm  the  towns  and  forts  in  thofe 
provinces ;  fuch  as,  Newcaftle,  Carlille,  and  Bamburgh.  Mat- 
thew Paris,  Diceto,  the  Wavcrleian  Annals,  and  Matthaeu^ 
Floriiegus,  in  fpeaking  of  thefe  tranfadions,  mention  the 
towns  by  the  fame  names  with  the  former  writers,  but  they 
call  «the  provinces  themfelves  by  the  denomination  of  the 
county  of  Lothian.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  county  of 
Lothian  is  placed  by  them  farther  fouth  than  the  Lothians  in 
Scotland  ;  for  Malcolm  neither  redgned  that  pact  of  the  coun- 
try, nor  had  Henry  any  title  to  demand  it. 

In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  of  the  year  1091,  Lothene  is  faid  ta 
te  in  England  ;  which  the  interpreter,  neverthelefs,  under- 
ftands  of  the  Lothians  in  Scotland  ;  though,  from  another 
paflage  in  the  fame  Chronicle,  it  appears,  that  they  were  dif-,. 
terent  countries ;  for,  according  to  that  chronicle,  Lothene 
has  for  a  bifhop  a  perfon  named  John  ;  whereas  there  never 
was  any  bifhop  in  the  Scotch  Lothians  before  the  time  of 
Charles  L 

It  is  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  in  1091,  Malcol/ti  III. 
of  Scotland,  and  William  II.  of  England,  met  on  me  borders 
of  their  kingdoms  in  Lothene,  or  the  Loudon  province  ;  but 
the  authors  of  the  Waverleian  Annals,  and  Saxon  Chronicle, 
fay  exprefly,  that  the  Lothene,  there  mentioned  was  not  in  Scot- 
land, but  England.  Ordericus  Vitalis  plainly  intimates,  that 
the  place  of  congrefs  was  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  river  Huma» 
or  Eden,  near  the  Solway  Frith. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  inconteftible,  that  by  Eden  and 
the  Lothians,   in  ancient  writers,  .are  meant  not  Edinburgh, 
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ffid  the  Lofhians  in  Seotland,  buta  H)iwip^ml  country  in  Cam^ 
berland,  which  formerly  went  by  thcfe.  names,  ' 

.  We  hav^Wen  the  more  particular  in  endeavouring  to  eluci- 
date this  pomt,  as  the  millake  which  has  occafioned  ot>r  re* 
mark,  is  prevalent  among  writers  of  the  beft  authority,  and* 
as  it  has  been  adopted  by  an  author  of  fuch  exteniive  and  ac- 
eurate  information  as  the  hiftorian  with  whom  we  «re  'tiow 
engaged. 

The  improbable  relation  of  pFeceding  writers,  refpefting 
the  total  extermination  of  the  Plfts  by  Kenneth,  furnamed 
Mac-Alpin>  is  very  juftly  rcjefted  by  our  author. 

•  This  period  is  generally  fixed  ?jpon  as  the  end  of  the 
Fidliih  government  in  Scotland  ;  but  to  imagine  that  Kenneth' 
exterminated  the  whole  race,  is  not  only  abfurd,  but  contrary 
to  the  plaineft  evidence;  for  the  Pi£ts  are  exprefly  mentioned 
by  old  writers,  as  a  people  exifting  three  hundred  years  after 
this  time.  Such  a  maffacre  would  have  been  as  impolitic  as 
infernal ;  nor  do  we  meet  with  any  well  attefled  accounts  in 
hiftory  of  a  numerous  people,  like  the  Pidts,  being  totally 
^nd  finally  extirpated.  The  moil  probable  opinion  feems  to* 
be,  that  the  Scots  becoming  mailers  of  Pidland  by  conqued, 
their  language  fuperfeded  that  of  its  old  inhabitants ;  but  we 
cannot  allow  that  the  bulk  of  the  nation  are  <:ompoied  of  the 
defcendants  of  thofe  conquerors.  The  hiftory  of  almoft  every 
country  in  Europe  proves,  that  the  vigors  impofe  their  owa 
names  -upon  their  conquefts  ;  that  of  Gaul,  for  inftance,  be- 
ing changed  into  France,  from  its  being  conqueredi  by  the 
Francs.* 

The  alteration  in  the  fucceflion  A  the  crown,  eftabliihed  by 
Kenneth  III.  is  an  event  of  great  importance  in  the  hiftory  of 
Scotland  ;  and  we  regret,  with  our  author,  the  (ilence  of  hif- 
tprians,  in  regard  to  the  meafures  which  were  purfued  for  the 
accompliftiment  of  that  great  innovation. 

Our  author- s  remarks  on  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  Mal«- 
colm,  the  fon  of  Kenneth,  as  reprefented  by  former  writers, 
are  full  of  the  foundeft  reafoning ;  and  fcrve  not  only  to  re- 
fute an  important  error  in  hiftory,  but  to  throw  new  light  on 
the  commencement  of  hereditary  fucceflion  to  private  property 
in  Scotland; 

*  When  the  hiftory  of  Malcolm  is  duly  attended  to,  he  well 
^ferves  the  name  of  the  legiflator  of  Scotland  ;  and  he  was, 
perhaps,  the  gceateft  prince  who  ever  fat  upon  that  throne, 
not  even  excepting  the  firft  Bruce.  Having  with  wonderful 
courage  and  perfeverance  cleared  his  dominions  of  their  bar- 
barous invaders,  he  applied  himfdf  to  the  arts  of  peace;  and 
«wc  Ihall,  in  the  Ecdefeyfticdl  Hi(lory,  take  notice  of  th«  great 
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thiHgft  hie  did  for  the  churchi  LaHr^rers  and  attii^tiarieS  irt 
divided  with  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the  feudal  law  in  Scot* 
iand  I  and  feme  have  gone  fo  far  as  to  fay,  tha£  it  was  un^^ 
known  even  in  England  before  the  time  of  the  Norman  Con-' 
l|Uefti  As  I  am  extremely  clear  that  the  conftituent  parts  of 
the  feudal  law  were  known  not  only  t«  the  Saxona,  but  to  the 
Panes,  and  other  northern  nations,  I  can  fee  no  reafon  foi" 
fuppofing  it  to  have  been  unknown  to  Malcolm  and  his  peo- 
ple t  and  I  am  of  opinion  with  thofe  lawyers  who  think  that 
it  was  Impojted  thither  by  Fergus,  commonly  called  the  fe» 
cond.  But  whether  the  Regiam  Majedatem  of  Scotland  ((o 
called  from  its  firfl  two  words)  which  contains  the  code  of  the 
tincient  Scotch  law,  was  borrowed  from  the  EngliHit  is  a  ques- 
tion that  belongs  more  properly  to  a  kwyer  than  a  hiftorian. 

^  That  it  is  of  great  and  undoubted  antiquity,  is  not  difputed 
by  any  $  and  that  it  is  not  later  than  the  time  of  king  David 
the  &ft  or  fecond  :  fo  that  it  is  at  leaft  a  record  of  the  higheft  • 
authority.  It  was  publifhed  by  the  learned  Skene^  who  was 
the  greateft  antiquary  in  thofe  matters  that  Scotland  ever  pro«* 
duced,  and  approved  of  by  parlbment  in  the  reign  of  James 
the  third.  Prefixed  to  it  are  the  laws  of  king  Malcolm,  ap* 
J)roVed  of  by  the  fame  authority  $  and  in  the  firfl  chapter  of 
thofe  laws,  which  treats  of  ward  and  relief,  we  lead  as  fol- 
lows i  *^  King  Malcome  gave  and  diftributed  all  bis  lands  ot 
thii  realm  of  Scotland  amongfl  his  men  i  and  referved  nathing^ 
in  propertive  to  hknfelfe,  bot  the  royall  dignltie,  and  the 
Mqte-hitl  of  Scone;  knd  all  hit  barons  gave  and  granted  to 
him»  the  Warde  and  relief  of  the  heir  of  Ilk-Baron,  quhen  he 
fiiould  happen  t»  deceis,  (A  the  king's  fuflenutipn.*' 

*  The  Scotch  hifiorians  have  blamed  Malcolm  for  this  libera- 
lity i  and  fome  have  imagined  that  before  this  time  the  king 

-  lield  all  the  lands  in  Scotland  in  fee.  It  is  eafy.to  prove,  from 
the  fenglilh  hiftory,  that  the  Saxon* holdings  in  England  by  the 
thanes  were  ftriQIy  feudal  $  and  as  the  word  Thane  occurs  in 
the  Scotch  hiilory«  at  the  fkme  time,  there  can  be  no  reafon 
for  doubtin£[  that  the-  fame  conflitutibn  prevailed  there.  A 
thane  bmetimes  had  a  grant  of  lands  for  a  certain  term,  at 
the  (expiration  of  which  it  might  be  renewed  by  the  king  r 
'  foretimes  he  held  it  for  life,  and  at  his  death,  the  king  might 
eontitiue  It  to  his  fon  :  fo  that,  in  one  fenfci  during  a  long 
j^eigti,  the  greatell  part  of  the  lands  in  the  kingdom  might 
l^pfe  to  the  crown.  About  the  time  we  now  treat  of,  the 
feudal  conflitutions  began  to  favour  hereditary  right,  and  pro* 
perty  to  be  more  fixed  in  ftmilies;  nor  was  there  any  wonder 
If  a  pimie,  who^  like  Malcolm,  had  been  Co  well  ferved  by 
hi|  fubje^s,  gave  them  a  perpetual  right  to  the  lands  which 
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^Sixey  liad  held  fbprecariouily  before :  but  it  is  abiard,  and  againft 
^vtry  evidence  of  hiftory,  to  think,  that  the  king  did  not  re^ 
lerve  his  deniefne  lands,  which  were  to  fupport  his  family  and 
houiholdf  and  that  he  had  no  other  fuftentatton  than  ward- 
fliips  and  rclieft.  We  meet  with  charters  of  large  grants 
made,  after  this  oeflion,  by  Malcolm  and  his  fuccelTors.  Up* 
4pn  the  whole,  the  law  publifhed  by  Skene,  Mid  here  repeated, 
mult  either  be  fparioiis,  or  imply  the  meaning  I  h^^e  gtveii 
it.  As  to  the  refervatxon  of  the  Mute-Hii^  it  was  perhaps,  4. 
Ibrm  which  aroie  from  cuftoms  that  cannot  now  be  accounted 
lor.'— 

*  Boece  and  Buchanan  Inform  us,  that  Malcolm  ftained  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign  with  avarice  and  opprefiion,  occafioned 
by  his  own  generofity  in  granting  away  his  lands,  as  we  hav9 
already  feen.    Though  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this 
Aft,  yet  it  is  fo  exprefs,  and  the  evidences  for  it  are  fo  ftub* 
born,  that  many  readers  may  require  a  farther  iliuftration. 
For  my  own  part  I  cannot  be  eafily  perfiuided,  that  a  prince 
of  fuch  abilities,  both  civil  and  military,  as  Maldolm  certainly 
poffefled,  could  be  guilty  of  an  z€t  of  iiirh  inlane  generofity,  , 
as  our  hillorians  have  repreiented  this  teflion  to  be.    I  Ihali 
therefore  ftrengthen  what  I  have  already  faid  by  an  additional 
conjedlure,  which,  I  hope,  will  appear  rational  and  natural. 
Kenneth,  the  father  of  Malcolm,  had,  with  great  difHculty, 
&ed  the  fucceflion  of  the  throne  in  bis  own  family,  by  an  zSi 
ef  the  ftates  i  to  which  fo  litde  regard  was  paid  after  his  death, 
that  two  princes  fucceeded  to  the  crown  upon  the  principles  of 
the  old  conftitution.     Malcolm,  by  his  amazing  abilities  and 
good  fortune^  conquered  both  thofe  princes,  and  put  an  end 
to  their  reigns  by  their  deaths  $  but  he  no  fooner  mounted  the 
throne  than  he  found  it  ihaken  by  the  moft  formidable  prince 
then  in  Europe,  who  was  mailer  of  England,  Denmark,  and 
Norway,  countries  the  mofl  contiguous  to  his  own  kingdom. 
The  good  fortune  of  Malcolm  flill  continued :  he  had  the 
glory  of  defeasing  his  warlike  enemies,  and  of  eAabliftiing  hit 
dirone  in  tranquiliity..    Was  it  not  then  natural  for  his  fubjefts 
who  had  ferved  him  fo  bravely,  to  demand  for  themfelves  the 
fame  privilege  which  they  had  fo  generoufly  granted  to  him  ? 
I  aril  obliged  to  fpeak  in  thofe  terms,  becaulb  the  alteration 
•f  the  fucceflion  can  admit  of  no  other.     Did  not  found  policy 
require,  that  after  the  crown  was  rendered  hereditary,  private 
eftates  fhould  become  fo  likewife?  Had  not  this   alteration 
taken  place  in  the  latter  cafe,  a  king  of  Scotland,  ia  lefs  than 
4  cenrury,  muft  have  been  defpotic,  and  cofifequently  his  peo- 
fle  flaves. 
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«  tJpoh  Ac  wholes  therefore,  I  muft  confider  this  fte|^  in  4| 
light  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  has  been  hithertp  re* 
prcfented ;  and  that  it  rofe  from  a  pad  either  exprefs  or  up- 
derftopd,  between  the  king  and  his  nobility^  The  .only  dif- 
ficulty now  remaining,  therefore,  is,  how  the  king  came  \6 
be  fo  iilnprudent  as  to  difpofe  of  all  the  lands  in  his  kingdom* 
1  have  already,  in^part,  given  my  opinion  on  this  head ;  which 
Js»  that  he- refer ve(J  his  demefne  lands,  and  only  granted  away 
the  eftates  that  were  already  in  poiTeflion  of  the  great  land- 
holder^ \  which,  together  with  the  referyatlon  of  wardfhips 
and  reliefs,  and  other  advantages  annexed  to  the  royal  autho<* 
rity^  he  might  have«  thought  fufficlbnt  for  maintaining  the 
dignity  of  his  crown  and  ftation.  Perhaps  he  was  roiftaken  % 
and  from  the  words  of  Fordun  he  very  probably  was.  Some 
pf  the  great  landholders  might  claim  fome  of  the  demefne 
lands  as  being  within  their  gt:ant$ ;  and  pjerhaps  the  king 
tn^ht  refume  fome  of  their  eftates  as  being  part  oi  his  de- 
mefne ;  which  might  give  bccafibn  to  pur  old  hiftorian  to  infir 
iauate  that  he  revoked  his  grants.  I  ihall  finilh  what  I  have 
to  fay  oh  this  important  fuhje6l  by  obferving^  that  when  the 
Pnglifii  hiHorians  tell  us  that  William  the  Conqueror  granted 
to  his  followers  all  the  lands  of  England,  the  demefne  lands 
are  never  underftood  to  be  comprehended  in  that  grant/ 

We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  the  earlier  period  of  this  hif*' 
tory,  without  acknowledging  the  great  attention  oi  the  author 
in  fixing  the  date  of  trahfadlions ;  an  important  circumftanccn 
and  what  required  no  flight  inveftigation,  as  the  older  writers 
^xt  exiremcly  defedive  in  point  of  chronology.  '    . 

Mr.  Guthrie  appears  to  be  of  opinion,  that  the  feudal  law 
fcbfifted  in  Britain>  ^vch  previous  to  the  Norman  conqueft; 
i.nd  it  mud  be  owned,  that  fuch  ^n  allegation  is  (Irongly^ 
ii^untenanced  by  many  fafts.  For  the  enormous  power  of  the 
chieftains^  which  is  inconteftible  from  hiftory,  by  whatever 
denomination  we  diftuiguiih  it,  -feems  clearly  to  evince  the  ex<^ 
5/lcnc^  of  a  vaiTalage,  fimilar  in  all  its  effeds,  to  what  is  ge- 
nerally fuppofed  to  have  been  introduced  at  the  memorable 
iilpra  abovementiohcd. 

^mitjft  tbe  almoft  continual  itenes  of  foreign  wars'  and  iq- 
lieftine  broikj  which  this  hiftory  exhibits  to  our  view,  it  is  with 
]^eafure  that  we  turn  our  eyes  to  a  period .  which  gave  com^ 
labencement  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  civilization.  This  fiufpi- 
Cious  epoch  is  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore.  Mr.  Gu-^ 
'thriCj  wit^  the  veracity  becoming  an  impartial  hiftorian,  attri- 
butes this  glorious  dawn  of  national  reformation  chiefly  to  th6 
influence  and  extraordinary  virtdes  of  queen  Margaret,  a  lady 
pf  the  royal  line  of  England,  and  fifter  to  Edgar  Atheling ;' 
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^\k6  t^tnihAi  sis  flie  obtained,  the  name  of  Saint,  tkott  ttiaii 
day  that  ever  was  canonized.         | 

*  The  tjftabliihment  of  peace  bctweeft  Malcolito  and  Wil* 
Ham,  introduced  a  total  alteration  of  manners  among  the 
Scots.  Many  caufes  contributed  to  this ;  but  the  chief  wa^ 
the  excellent  difpofition  of  Malcolm's  queed^  the  pattern  not 
only  of  piety,  but  politenefs,  for  'that  age.  The  next  was 
the  great  number  of  foreigners  who  had  fettled  iii  Scotland  ; 
among  whom,  if  I  miftake  not>  wefe  fome  French,  a^  Mal- 
colm, by  his  differences  with  William,  became  the  natural 
ally  of  the  French  king^  who,  we  are  told,  furnifhed  him 
with  (bme  auxiliaries.  The  third  caufe  I  iliall  mention,  was* 
the  fair  opportunity  Which  the  new-eftabli(hed  peace  offered 
to  Malcolm,  for  foftening  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  fubjeds. 
As  to  Malcolm  himfelf^  the  prodigious  devaflations  which  he 
carried  through  England,  ihew  him  to  have  been,  by  habit,  a 
barbarian  ;  but  his  after-condu£l  proves  him  to  have  been  en- 
dued with  all  the  qualities  befitting  a  great  prince. 

'  During  Malcolm's  abfence  in  England,  his  excellent  queen 
thofe  Turgot  not  only  for  her  confeflbr,  but  her  alliflaut  in 
her  intended  reformation  of  the  kingdom.  She  began  with 
ber  own  court,  which  ihe  new  modelled,  by  introducing  into 
it  the  offices,  furniture,  and  modes  of  life,  that  were  ufual 
among  the  more  polite  nations  of  Europe.  She  difmiffed  from 
her  fervice,  all  who  were. noted  for  immorality  and  impiety; 
and  ihe  charged  Turgot,  upon  pain  of  her  .dlfpleafure,  to  give 
Iter  his  real  fentiments  upon  the  ilate  of  the  kingdom,  after 
the  heft  enquiry  he  could  make*  Turgot's  report  was  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  reputation  of  the  iScots.  He  informed 
Margaret  that  fa£lion  raged  among  the  nobles ;  rapine  among 
the  commons ;  and  incontinence  among  all  degrees  of  men. 
Above  all,  he  complained  of  the  kingdom  being  deflitute  of 
a  learned  clergy,  capable  of  reforming  the  people  by  their  ex- 
ample and  dodlrine.  The  queen  was  not  difcouraged  by  this 
report,  and  foon  made  her  huibancf  fenfible  how  neceffary  it 
was  for  his  glory  and  fafety,  to  fecond  her  efforts  for  reform-  . 
ing  his  fubjedls.  She  repreiented  to  him  particularly,  the  cor- 
ruption of  juftice,  and  the  infolence  of  military  men;  and 
found  in  him  a  ready  difpofition  for  reforming  all  abufes.  He 
accordingly  began  the  great  work,  by  fetting  the  example  in 
his  own  perfon,  and  obliging  his  nobility  tc)  follow  it.'      ^ 

The  rife,  progrefs,  and  various  fluftuations,  of  the  preten- 
fions  of  the  Enj;liih  crown  to  the  fuperiority  of  Scotland,  are' 
^elated  by  our  author  with  great  precifion  and  fidelity.  This 
tflebrat<?d  contefl*  which  involved  both  nations  for  ages  in 
jHQ  the  horrors  of  war  and  devaillation,  pref^nts'  us  with  the' 
f    .1  rnofl 
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tnoft  obfiinate  confli^  betvizt.  ambition  aiid  independence 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  human  kind.  A  re« 
gard  to  truth  obliges  ut  t6  affirm»  that ''this  claim  of  fupe* 
riority  was  totally  unjuft  and  chimerical.  No  faJBt  in  hiftory 
is  more  certain,  than  that  the  l^omage»  fttpulated  to  be  paid 
by  the  Scotch  to  the  Engfifii  crown*  was  only  for  the  lands 
pofleiTed  by  the  former  in  England ;  in  the  iame  nvinner  at 
the  latter  did  homage  to  the  kings  of  France  for  their  Nor« 
man  inheritance.  In  both  cafes  the  independency  of  their 
crowns  remained  ftiU  inviolate  and  unaiFeded.  Groundleft 
and  abfurdy  however,  aa  this  pretenfion  was,  it  but  little  ex- 
cites our  indignation,  in  comparifon  of  the  almoft  unparal- 
leled violations  of  juftice,  honour^  and  humanity,  fi>  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  condu6t  of  Edward  I.  Though,  in  other  refpeds^ 
we  iball  ever  admire  the  warlike  virtues  of  our  glorious 
Henrys  and  Edwards,  who  maintained  this  fiimous  pretenfioit ; 
we  muft,  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge,  with  approbation, 
that  invincible  fpirit  of  liberty,  which  infpired  the  refiftance 
of  a  free  and  magnanimous  people*  The  following  ^xtraft 
from  a  letter,  fent  by  the  Scots  to  the  pope,  in  .the  time  of 
the  great  Bruce,  and  which  isrinferted  in  a  note  in  this  hif- 
tory,  will  fufficiently  juftify  our  application  of  the  high  ideas 
of  patriotifm  and  public  liberty,  cUfplayed  by  them  at  that  cri- 
tical period,  to  the  fentiments  of  the  nation  in  general,  and 
not  of  a  few  individuals.  The  paflage  is  extremely  remark^ 
able,  and  runs  in  the  following  terms. 

*  From  thefe  innumerable  evils,  by  the  afliftance  of  him 
who  binds  up  and  heals  the  wounded,  are  we  delivered  by  our 
▼ery.  valiant  prince,  king  and  lord,  Robert,  who,  in  delivering 
bis  people  and  inheritance  out  of  the  hands  of  their  enemies^ 
as  another  Malrcabee  or  Joihua,  chearfuily  underwent  troubles, 
toils,  hardOiips,  and  dangers ;  whom  aifo  Divine  Providence, 
and  the  right  of  fucceflion,  according  to  our  laws  and  cuftoms, 
which  we  will  m^ntain  to  the  utmoft,  and  the  due  confent 
and  aiient  of  us  all,  have  made  our  prince  and  king.  To  him, 
as  the  deliverer  of  the  people,  by  preferving  our  liberties,  we 
are  bound  to  adhere,  as  well  upon  account  of  his  right,  as  by 
reaibn  of  his  merit,  and  to  him  we  will  adhere :  but  if  he 
defift  from  what  he  has  begun,  and  ihew  any  inclination  to 
fubjeH  us  or  our  kingdom  to  the  kingdom  of  England,  or  to 
the  flnglifh,  we  w31  ufe  our  utmoft  endeavour  to  expel  him 
immediately,  as  our  enemy,  and  the  fubverter  of  his  own  and 
oiir  right,  and  we  will  make  another  our  king,  who  is  able  to 
defend  us;  for  fo  lorg  as  an  hundred  Scotfmen  remain  alive, 
we  will  never  be  fubjeiied  any  manner  of  way  to  the  domi- 
•ion  of  Engla:!d,'  , 
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tt6m  ^U  importam  part  of  our  atithor's  fubjeA»  we  Ihall 
tttraa  his  account  oi  Bruce,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  celebrated 
WaJIace* 

*  All  Bd«ratd*s  pkufibk  arts  could  not  di%ut(e  h(s  truo 
intention  from  Bruce,  who  was  then  a  young  man  of  greater 
vivacity  than  experience  ;  but  having  been  bred  under  a  ver-^ 
fatHe  father,  he  knew  how  to  conceal  bis  fentiments,  what- 
ever were  his  feelings*    Through  all  the  fondnefs  which  Ed* 

.  ward  exprefied  for  his  perfon,  he  found  him  full  of  dillruft 
and  jealoufy  at  the  bottom;  and  he  knew  that  it  was  owing 
to  that  king*s  management  that  he  had  been  left  out  of  the 
commiflion  for  fettling  the  afiairs  of  Scotland.  Edward,  how* 
ever^  with  all  his  difcernment,  did  not  fee  the  extent  of 
Bruce^s  genius,  and  confidered  him  only  as  a  fprightly  young 
nobleman,  over  whom  be  mufl  hdd  a  firm  and  watchful 
hand.  He  had  claimed  Bruce's  cafUe  of  Kildrummey,  as  be- 
longing to  the  royalty  of  Scotland ;  and  the  latter  knew  not 
how  to  evade  the  demand,  but  by  delivering  his  countrymen 
from  the  chains  they  were  now  fubmitting  to  wear.  He  was 
Well  qualified  for  this  arduous  undertaking.  To  a  mind  en- 
terprizing,  intrepid,  and  perfevering,  nature  had  added  in 
Bruce  a  vigorous  conditution,  capable  of  bearing  the  ex- 
tremes of  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue*  Being  a  complete 
maimer  in  the  exercife  of  his  arms,  he  was  well  fitted  to  com- 
mand detached  parties ;  and  his  genius  was  fo  fruitful  in  re« 
fbufces,  that  he  afterwards  rofe  greater  from  every  defeat  he 
fuflained.  Hq  had  received  an  excellent  education,  for  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  therefore  we  cannot  fuppofe 
him  infenfible  of  the  glory  due  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  pa- 
triotifm  ;  and  he  had  a  particular  paflion  for  fupporting  the 
antiquity  and  independency  of  his  own  country* 

'  Gumming  the  regent,  furnamed,  from  his  complexion, 
the  Red,  had  acquired  great  reputation  while  he  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  Scotland;  but,  though  brave  in  perfbn, 
and  able  in  council,  he  had  not  the  heroic  difpofition  of 
Bruce,  the  glory  of  his  country  being  but  his  fecond  con- 
i!deration ;  and,  for  that  reafbn,  he  never  had  been  cordially 
trufled  by  Wallace.  Seeing  him(elf  divefted  of  power,  he  could 
not,  however,  forbear  dropping  fome  exprefiions  of  difcontent 
againft  Edward,  which  were  carried  to  Bruce,  who  imme- 
diately refblved,  ifpoOible,  to  bring  Gumming  into  hts  views. 
A  tragical  incident  for  Scotland,  which  happened  at  this  time, 
))romoted  their  union. 

*  Wallace  fWl  remained  profcribed,  and  the  connexions 
between  Edward  and  the  king,  of  France  were  become  now  fo 
flrong,  that  he  had  no  foreign  country  in  which  he  could  ferve* 
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Scotland  by  fighting  againd  the  Englifh*  After  the.  pttblfca* 
-tion  of  Edward's  pardon,  he  fcems  to  have  beeadeferted  by  all 
bis  followers,  excepting  a  kwi  with  whoni  he  wandered  from: 
place  to  place,  till  at.laft  be  came  to  Glaigow^^  wherq  he  was 
betrayed  by  Edward's  new  favourite,  Sir  John  Menteitb,  of 
whofe  apoftacy  Wallace  very  probably  was  ignorant. .  Men- 
teitb delivered  him  up  to  Aymcr  de  Valence,  the  Englifh  go- 
vernor in  thofe  parts,  who  fent  him  prifoher  to  London ^ 
The  roads  through  which  he  pafTed  were  lined  with  fpedators^ 
ivhom  he  often  filled  wirh  terror  and  difmay,  femiments  now 
turned  to  pity  and  admiration.  Upon  his  arrival  at  London* 
he  was  lodged  in  a  houfe  in  Fenchurch-ftreet;  and  Edward, 
as  thinking  himfelf  now  the  immediate  fbvereign  of  Scotland, 
gave  orders  for  his  being  tried  in  Weftminfter-Hall,  to  which 
.  he  wa$  conduced,  wearing  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head  by 
ivay  of  derifion,  and  placed  upon  a  feat  of  eminence  in  the 
court.  ■  This  unmanly  treatment  is  recorded  by  Engliih  hif- 
torians ;  but  it  did  not  prevent  Wallace  froim  making  a  vi- 
gorous defence.  He  pleaded  not  guilty  to  his  jndidiment,  and 
challenged  the  crown-lawyers  to  produce  a  fingle  inftance  ia 
which  he  had  acknowledged  Edward  to  be  the  lord-para- 
mount, far  lefs  the  natural  forereign,  of  Scotland.  As  to  the 
intentions  of  the  Scotch  nobility  and  nation,  of  accepting  Ed- 
ward for  their  king,  and  Englifhmen  for  their  governors,,  it 
had  not  yet  been  carried  into  execution,  and  therefore  could 
not  legally  affeft  Wallace.  His  plea  was  over-ruled,  and  he 
was  condemned  to  fuffer  the  death  of  a  traitor,  according  to 
the  Englifli  law,  which,  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  Edward, 
was  inRi^ed  upon  him,  and  portions  of  his  bo^y  were  difperfed 
through  different  cities  of  Scotland  and  England.  Thus  died 
one  of  the  belt  patriots,  andgreateil  heroes,  any  age  can  boaft 
of.  His  memory  had  the  fingular  good  fortune,  even  in 
thofe  unpolilhed  times,  to  be  celebrated  in  an  ode,  which, 
for  elegance  offlyle  and  beauty  of  compofition,  would  do  ho- 
.  nour  to  the  Auguftan  age,  and  if  equalled,  it  never,  yet  has 
been  furpaffed.' 

In  treating  of  the  reign  of  Bruce,  the  learned  hiftorian  has 
chiefly  followed  the  authority  of  Barbour,  a  writer  who  flou- 
rijfhed  under  the  immediate  fuccefTor  of  that  monarch,  and 
mufl  have  had  the  befl  information  concerning  the  tran factions 
he  relates.  This  valuable  chronicle  is  the  more  entitled  to 
our  attention,  as  it  has  been  unaccountably  overlooked  by 
other  hiftorians.  It  is  wrote  in  vcrfe,  a  mode,  of  compofition 
extremely  prevalent  among  the  annalifts  of  thofe  times,  and 
what  ought  by  no  means  to  derogate  from  its  authenticity,  of 
which  there  is  the  ftiongeft  reafon    to  be  fatisfied,    The  re,-. 
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^ubixc  of  letters,*  therefore,  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  for 
introducing  to  its  more  particular  observation  an  author,  who 
{q  folly  relates  the  memorable  atchievements  in  tliat  ftrdgg- 
ling  period  of  the  Scottifh  hiHory ;  and  it  is  ftill  farther  in- 
debted to  the  induftry  exhibited  in  his  refearcfae^,  for  an  au-» 
thentic  copy  of  the  charter  of  Renunciation,  granted  by  £d« 
ward  III.  to  Robert  L  of  Scotland.  This  is  a  record  of  the 
utmc^  importance  to  hiftory,  as  the  tenor  of  it  had  not  only 
been  grofly  mifreprefented,  but  even  the  exiftence  of  it  qucA 
tioned  by  feveral  prejudiced  writers.  The  copy  here  produced 
is  an  originaLduplicate,  which  had  be^en  depofited  among  the 
archives  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  Glaigow,  from  whence  it 
was  removed  by  archbiihop  J^mes  Beaton,  to  avoid  the  fury  of 
the  reformers,  and  deposited  in  the  Scotch  college  at  Paris,  where 
it  Aili  remains,  together  with  an  exemplification  of  the  letters 
patent,  granted  to  the  lord  Henry  Piercy,  and  William  de  la 
Zouch,  to  fwear  to  the  obfervance  of  them  in  Edward's  name. 
This  authentic  charter  is  as  follows. 

*'  To  all  the  faithful  in  Chrift,  Edward,  by  the  grace  of 
God,..knigof  England,  lord  of  Ireland,  and  duke  of  Aqui- 
tain. 

•*  Whereas  ourfelves,  and  fomc  of  our  predeceflbrs,  kings 
of  England,,  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  -the  rights  of  the  do- 
minion, and  fuperiority  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ;  and 
have  thereby  occafioned  moft  grievous,  dangerous,  and  long 
wars  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  :  We 
therefore,  coniidering  th^  ilaughters,  butcheries,  crimes,  ruin 
of  churches,  and  innumerable  mifchiefs  thofe  wars  have 
^brought  upon  the.  inhabitants  of  both  kingdoms,  as  alfo  the 
good  and  mutual  advantages  that  mufl  needs  accrue  to  both 
kingdoms,  when  faftened  together  by  the  folidity  of  a  perpe- 
tual peace,  and  thereby  more.  §rmly  fecured,  both  within  and 
without,  againft  all  rebels  and  rebellious  defigns  ;  by  the  com- 
mon counfel,  alibit,  and  confent  of  the  prelates,  earls,  ba- 
rons, and  commons  of  our  kingdom,  affembled  in  parliament^ 
will  and  grant,  for  ourfelves,  our  heirs,  and  fucceflbrs,  That 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  according  to  its  true  marches,  as 
they  were  underftood  and  fettled  in  the  time  of  the  late  Alex- 
ander king  of  Scotland,  (of  worthy  memory)  remain  for  ever 
to  the  moft  magnificent  prince  Robert,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
king  of  the  Scots,  our  illuftrious  ally,  and  moft  dear  friend, 
his  heirs  and  fuccefiTors,  divided  from  the  kingdom  of  England, 
£b  as  that  it  may  remain  entire,  frte^  and  quiet,  without  any 
fubjeflion,  fervitude,  claimj  or  demand  whatever  :  and  what- 
ever right  we  or  our  predeceflbrs  did,  in  paft  times,  afl^  or 
pretend  to  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  we   hereby  renounce 

and 
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give  up,  for  u$,  our  heirs  and  fucceffors^  ta  the  iaid  kinjr  of 
Scotland ;  as  alfo  all  obligations^  afrtemcnts,  or  €0inpa8a» 
made  by  or  with  any  of  our  predeceflbrs,  at  any  tiinei  con- 
cerning the  fubjedion  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  or  its 
people,  made  by  any  kings,  e'ccle&iftical  inhabitants  or  laics, 
of  tile  kingdom  of  Scotland  itiblf.  And  if  any  letters  or  char- 
ters,  inftruments  or  documents,  concerning  tboft  obligations, 
agreements,  and  compads,  ihall  be  found,  we  will.  That  for 
the  future  they  be  accounted  as  cancelled,  unauthentic,  void, 
and  of  no  value  or  moment*  And  for  the  more  full,  peace* 
able,  atiKl  faithful  ob&rvance  of  the  premiies,  in  all  times  to 
come,  we  have  given,  by  others  our  letters- patent,  full  powef 
and  a  fpecial  mandate  to  our  well-beloved  and  tnifty  Henry 
de  Piercy,  our  coufin,  and  William  la  Zouch  de  Aibeby^  or 
cither  of  them,  tofwear  upon  our  ftlvation  for  the  perform 
xnance  of  the  fame.  In  witnefs  whereof  we  have  ordered  thefe 
our  letters  patent  to  he  made  out,  dated  at  York,  the  iirft  day 
of  March,  in  the  fecond  year  of  our  reign,  by  the  king  himfel^> 
and  council  in  parliament." 

A  renunciation  lb  voluntary  and  iblemn,  ought  certainly  to 
have  tranfmitted  an  inviolable  obligation  to  the  lateft  defcendent 
of  the  contraaing  power.  We  could  almoft  wi(h  that  the  in- 
fraction y  which  foon  foUowec^  had  never  been  recorded  in  the 
page  of  human  annals :  but  it  is  the  prerogative  of  hiftory  to 
hold  forth  the  fplendid  crimes  of  iniatiable  ambition,  as  well 
as  the  virtues  of  princes,  that  fucceeding  ages  may  be  taught 
to  reverence  thofe  facred  compads  which  conAitvte  the  bails  of 
all  political  fociety  and  public  faith ;  and  the  violation  of  which 
we  mull. view  with  horror,  even  in  monarchs  otherwife  of  the 
inoft  exalted  and  illuftrious  charadters, 

[  To  h  contitiaeJ.  ] 

U.  Jn  Hift^rUal  EJ/kj  on  tbe  Englifb  C9nfiUutU^.  8w>.  4/,  fewed. 

Dilly, 
^HE  author  of  this  Effay  is  a  warm  friend  to  the  rights  o^ 
^  mankind  j  but  he  hath  not  betrayed  a  steal  without  know* 
ledge.  Learning,  impartiality,  reafon,  and  truth,  force  of 
argument,  and  perfpecuiry  of  ftyle  are  bis  charaaeriftics,  as  ^ 
writer. 

His  grand  objed  in  this  book  is  to  recommend  the  renewal 
of  annual  parliaments  to  the  people  of  England.  Annual  par- 
liaments were  eflential  to  our  primitive,  and  pure  conftirution  j 
to  the  difufe  of  them  our  author  chiefly  attributes  our  political 
and  civil  corruptions  j  and  their  revival,  alone,  he  things,  coul4 
reftore  ti«e  liberty,  peacf,  and  fecwrity  to  ibp  nationr  «  Wberp 

an. 
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Btinual  election  ends,  there  flaveiy  begins/  This  is  iiis  moitOp 
and  the  maxim  which  he  repeatedly  inculcates. 

We  owe  the  mgft  generous  and  comprehenfive  plan  of  free* 
dom  that  human  nature  could  devife,  to  our  forefathers  the 
Saxons,  who  introduced  it  into  Britain  about  450  years  after 
Chrift.  It  is  inilruAive  (becaufe  it  mortifies  human  pride}  to 
refled  that  this  excellent  form  of  government  was  eftablifhed 
in  our  ifland  above  1300  years  ago,  by  a  people  whom  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Romans  would  have  diled  barbarous,  and  to 
whom  we  often,  perhaps,  ra(hly  apply  that  epithet;  thought 
according  to  our  ingenuous  author,  we  are  indebted  to  theoa 
for  all  that  is  beneficial  to  ibciety  in  our  prefent  civil  and  po* 
litical  fyftem ;  for  all  that  has  been  the  envy  of  our  neighbours, 
and  the  admiration  of  ages.  The  alterations  which  thdr  po* 
licy  has  undergone,  and  the  additions  wh!ch  have  been  made 
to  it,  he  is  fo  far  from  allowing  to  be  improvements,  that  be 
deems  them  oppreffive  and  tyrannical. 

However  highly  we  may  prize  the  Englilh  conftttudont  it 
is,  in  fome  meafure,  always  at  war  with  itfelf :  it  is  aduated 
by  two  jarring  principles.  In  the  times  of  the  Saxons  it  was 
calculated  to  make  every  member  of  the  community  equally 
iree  and  happy.  William  of  Normandy  gave  it  a  very  differ* 
ent  form,  and  modelled  it  for  defpotifm.  It  yet  retains  the 
generous  fpirit  pf  the  old  Saxon,  and,  in  our  author's  opinion^ 
the  ferocity  of  tbe  Norman  tyrant.  To  this  political  difionance, 
fo  apt  to  perplex  and  confound  the  theory  of  the  ilatefman,  we 
may  partly  afcribe  the  remarkable,  revolutions  which  have  hap- 
pened in  our  government ;  and  to  the  fame  caufe*  this  gea« 
tieman  attributes  the  niany  difputes  which  yet  arife  in  Eng* 
land,  concerning  the  rights  bf  the  people,  and  the  power  of  the 
crown. 

We  fliall  now  epitomize  his  account  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment  under  the  Saxon  heptarchy,  when  England  was  divided 
into  (even  fovereignties;  and  of  their  union  into  one  kingdom 
under  Alfred  the  Great. 

Seven  tribes  of  Saxons  arrived  in  Britain  about  the  (ame* 
time,  under  as  many  leaders.  But  as  they  all  intended  to 
eftablilh^the  fame  form  of  government,  their  political  inflitu* 
tions  are  to  be  confidered  indifcriminately.       ^ 

As  they  conquered  the  country,  they  divided  it  into,  fmall 
parts;  each  of  thofe  parts  they  called  a  tithing.  la  every 
tithing  they  eftablifhed  a  government,  which  .was  no  doubt  the 
fame  as  that  under  which  they  had  lived  in  their  mother- coun- 
try ;  and  the  fame  which  is  ufed  in  our  corporations  at  this 
day.  They  had  two  forts^pf  tithings ;  one  called  a  town  tith- 
ing,  and  the  other  a  rural-tithing;  the. one  is  exprelfive  of  a 

town 
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town  having  Aich  a  number  of  inhabitants  as  \<3  make  a  tlthtd^ 
of  itfelf  ;  and  the  other  of  a  tithing  fituated  in  the  rural  p^r^ 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  internal  pofice  of  the  whole  country  way  veiled  in  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rcfpedUve  tithings,  who  annually  elede4 
their  magiflrates.  And  the  right  of  eledlion  was  placed  in 
every  man  who  payed  his  fhot,  and  bore  his  lot. 
'  The  principal  officer  of  a  tithing  was  vefted  with  the  exe- 
cutive authority  of  the  tithing.  They  had  like  wife  a  legiflative 
authority,  and  a  court  of  law  in  every  tithing ;  both  which 
were  created,  as  well  a$  the  principal  officer,  by  the  elective 
power  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  diilridl. 

The  executive  and  legillative  authority  in  a  tithing  was  efta- 
bliflied  but  for  one  year.  The  principal  officer  of  each  tithing 
Bad  the  whole  care  of  the  intereft  of  the  people  of  the  tithing 
^fted  in  himfelf  alone,  in  every  matter  that  refpefled  their  con- 
nexion witi}  the  higher,  orders  of  government:  for'thefe  tithings 
were  the  root  from  whence  all  authority  irj  the  ftate  Sprung.    . 

The  firft  connexion  the. tithings  had  with  one  another  wai 
to  ibrm  an  eflablifhment  for  the  military  defence  of  the  coun- 
try. For  this  end  a  number  of  thefe  tithings  were  united. 
This  union  necefTarily  created  a  larger  divifion  of  the  country, 
which  was  called  a  wapontake,  or  weapontake.  Here  like« 
wife  they  eftabliffied  a  court  of  council,  and  a  court  of  law.  Iii 
the  cotirt  of  council  the  chief  magiftrates  of  every  tithing  af- 
icmbled  to  eleft  the  officers  of  the  militia,  and  regulate  other 
military  matters.  The  court  of  Jaw  was  to  inforce  thefe  re- 
gulations within  that  jurifdidtion. 

The  laft  divifion  which  they  made  of  the  land  was  comppfed 
of  a  certain  number  of  wapentakes :  they  called  it  a  (hire,  or 
one  complete  (hare,  or  divifion  of  the  country.  This  divifion 
confilpleted  their  fyftem  of  internal  police,  by  uniting  all  the 
tithings  within  the  fhire  into  one  body,  fubjedl  tp  fuch  laws 
and  regulations  as  ihould  be  made  in  their  Ihire-gemots,  or 
Ihire  parliaments. 

The  members  that  compoftd  the  fhire-gemot  were  ftill  the 
ehief  officers  of  the  tithings.  It  was  in  this  Ihire-gemot  where 
the  great  officers  of  the  ihire  were  elefted.  We  mufl  here  ob- 
ferve  that  among  the  old  Saxons  there  were  many  titles  which 
belonged  to  their  fuperior  orders  of  men  j  but  they  were  only 
titles  of  office,  and  not  perfonal  titles  of  honour :  when  the 
6ffice  by  which  the  title  was  hejd  w^s  abojifhed,  the  tjtle  v^- 
niflied  with  it. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  (hire-gemot  was  vefied  with  as  high 
a  jurifdi£lion  in  ihe  (liire  as  the  king  in  the  kingdom.  H^ 
was  veiled  with  the  pxccytive  sijjthpriy^  apd  vi^as  ccynmander 
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\n  cbitf  of  all  the  militia.  They  h^d  likewife  a  court  of  lawt 
called  the  fhire-coart*  Thefe  divifions  in  the  land  may  be 
teriped  the  fkeleton  of  the  conftitution. 

We  may  confidcr  each  (hire  as  a  complete  government,  fur* 
niih^d  with  a  civil  and  military  power*  The  expence  at- 
tending each  government  of  a  (hire  was  merely^lccal,  and  con- 
fined to  the  (hire»  which  was  fupported  by  taxes  charged  upon 
the  people  by  the  (hire*  gemot,  with  the  a(riflance  of  certain 
lands  appropriated  to  that  piirpofe,  which  was  a  diftina  thing 
from  a  national  expence,  and  never  brought  to  the  national 
.  account. 

The  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  were  formed  by  the  Saxon 
leaders,  and  their  followers,  upon  the  fame  principles  which 
they  ufed  in  every  other  eftabiilhment.  Let  us  fuppofe  that 
one  of  thefe  kingdoms  confided  of  ^s€  (hires  :  then  the  chief 
roagiftrates  of  all  the  tithings  within  the  five  (hires  were  de- 
puted to  compofe  this  parliament.  It  muft  be  remembered  that 
there  was  one  chief  magidrate  in  every  tithing.  The  con(^i- 
tuent  parts  of  this  legida^ive  authority  confided  of  tvio  bodies 
of  men,  which  rcfpedively  repreiented  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  part^,  or  tithings  of 
the  kingdom.  The  majority  of  voices  in  this  a(remb]y  always 
boand  the  whole,  and  determined  for  any  meafure  that  was 
fuppofed  conducive  to  the  ^ood  of  the  whole  combined  body* 
Every  member  of  parliament  was  eledled  by  virtue  of  his  of- 
fice, which  was  ths^t  of  chief  magiftrate  of  a  town  or  rural 
tithing ;  to  this  ofHce  he  was  annually  ele.^ed.  Hence  the 
people  delegated  their  power  to  their  parliamentary  reprefenta- 
tivcs  only  for  one  year  5  and  hence  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  the  king  to  continue  the  fame  parliament  for  a  longer  time* 

One  of  the  feven  kings  of  the  heptarchy  was  always  chofen 
generaliflimo  over  the  whole  body  ;  and  they  appointed  him 
a  (landing  council  of  a  certain  number  of  deputies  from  each 
Aate,  without  whofe  advice  and  concurrence,  it  is  probable, 
he  could  not  a<^.  Thofe  deputies,  who  compofed  this  great 
(landing  council,  were  appointed  to  their  trull  by  the  joint 
confent  of  the  king  and  parliament  of-the  little  kingdom  from 
which  they  were  fent.  This  council  was  the  origin  of  our 
Jioufe  of  lords. 

After  the  Saxons  had  made  a  conqueft  of  England  from  the 
Britons,  they  began  to  quarrel^  among  themfelves  which  of 
the  feven  kingdoms  (hould  be  the  greateft.  This  difpute  th^y 
carried  on  with  various  fuccefs  for  many  years;  till  they  were, 
at  length,,  happily  united  into  one  kingdom  under  Alfred,  the 
mod  virtuous,'  and  greeted  prince  that  ever  filled  the  £ngliih 
throne. 

Vol.  XXXI.  Januwrj,  i^ji^  C  After 
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After  the  union  of  the  feven  kingdoms  a  reduction  of  flieni<# 
bers  to  (erve  in  parliament  became  abfolutely  neceflary ;  be* 
caufe  it  was  impra6UcabIe  for  all  the  members  to  attend  in  one 
parliament  that  ufed  to  attend  in  feven,  without  fuch  anarchy 
and  confufioh  as  muft  countera^  the  very  end  of  their  meet- 
ing. 

In  the  new-modelled  parliament  under  Alfred^  repreienta- 
tivesffor  the  town-tithings  were  retained,  but  none  for  the 
Turd  tithings  were  admitted.  Inftead  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
the  rural  tithings  two  new  bodies  of  men  were  Aibfiitoted. 
The  firft  were  the  members  of  the  great  council  jof  the  nation^ 
who,  as  hath  been  obferved  before,  attended  the  generalilfimo 
under  the  heptarchy^  and  were  noyr  incorportted  as  a'diflinft 
branch  of  the  parliament,  under  the  monarchy*  Shire  elec- 
tions were  Hkewife  conftituted  for  two  members  to  reprefent  a 
ihire;  and  every  town  tithing,  or  borough,  formerly  repre- 
fentedbyone,  ient  two  members  to  the  general  parliament. 
The  great  council,  or  the  barons  of  the  realm,  were  created 
by  the  mutual  cpnftnt  of  the  king  and  parliament ;  ai\d  the 
knights  of  the  ihires,  and  the  burgeifes,  were  eleded  by  evcrjr 
inhabitant  of  the  (hires  and  towns  who  payed  his  (hot  and 
bore  his  lot» 

There  were  three  things  eflential  to  Saxon  poKcy,  which 
•they  applied  in  every  cafe  where  a  combined  interefl  was  con- 
cerned; jind  thefe  were,  a  court  of  council,  a  court  of  lawr  . 
and  a  chief  magiftrate.  The  fame  eftablifhment  held  good 
in  the  adminiftratioa  of  the  government  of  the  whole  king- 
dom ;  for  the  high  court  of  parliament  was  the  court  of  couxf- 
cil ;  the  king's  court  was  the  court  of  law  5  and  the  king  was 
the  chief  magiftrate.  The  only  difference  betwixt  the  king 
and  an  inferior  chief  magiftrate  was  in  the  circle  and  duration 
of  their  authority;  the  truft  of  the  one  was  annual,  and  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  his  own  city ;  that  of  the  other  was 
for  life,  and  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

Thus  our  Saxon  forefathers  bade  the  faired  of  any  men  to- 
obtain  a  government  formed  upon  the  principles  of  wifdom  ; 
'and  their  high  fenfe  upon  this  matter  is  moft  emphatically  ex- 
prelfed  by  the  name  they  gave  to  their  parliament ;  which,  as 
hath  been  faid,  they  called  the  wittena-g^emot,  or  an  affembly 
of  wife  men.  ^ 

V7e  have  made  this  abftfaft  of  our  author's  account  of  Saxon 
government,  as  it  is  the  grand  objeft  which  he  has  in  view  in 
•moft  of  his  arguments,  and  as  he  thinks  it  the  birth-right  of 
Engliihmen,  who  have  always  been  injured  in  proportion  as  it 
'has  been  violated. 

.  This 
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Thir  admirable  conftitution  received  a  defperate  wound  fVoin 
^Uliam  of  Normandy,  of  which,  in  this  gentleman's  opinion* 
it  is  not  yet  recovered.  We  (hall  inform  our  readers*  in  hi) 
Own  words,  how  much  we»  as  well  as  many  other  ilates^  ^v^ 
been  obliged  to  priefls  for  political  favours. 

*  Before  I  proceed  to  obferve  the  deftrudlian  that  was  made 
in  the  conilitution,  or  mode  of  government,  by  the  fatal  union 
of  the  church  with  William  of  Normandy,  I  muft  not  forget  tQ 
take  notice,  that  I  have  not  given  the  clergy  a  place  in  the 
Saxon  parliaments  f  b^auie  they  were  foreign  to  the  original 
iniUtutionf  and  only  grafted  themfelves  upon.  it,,  after  it  was 
ieftabliihed  in  England.  But  as  they  afterwards  obtained  fo 
confiderable  a  fhare,  both  in  the  legiflative  authority,  and  the 
adminidration  of  the  government,  it  may  not  be  amif$|,  to,giv9 
Jbme  account  how  they  came  by  it.  '  - 

*  The  Roman  pontiff  bad  already  extended  his  plan  of 
church  power,  to  a  great  degree  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  go« 
vernment  introduced  into  Europe,  by  the  northern  nations, 
greatly  contributed  to  his  fuccefs.  All  hiflory  is  fiil)  of  the 
dreadful  conlequences,  that  have  attended  the  baneful  in* 
fluenojp,  which  every  religious  hierarchy  hath  always  had; 
tipon  the  bulk  of  mankind.  And,  a  government,  founded 
4ipon  the  eledttve  power  of  the  people,  where  their  f:|vour  waf 
the  high  road  to  riches,  power,  and  grandeur,  gave  a  fii^e  op* 
^rtunity  to  fuch  an  artfuf,  defigning  fet  of  men,  by  their  in-* 
trigues,  and  influence,  to  procure  themfelves,.  or  their  dfivo** 
tees,  to  be  eleded  into  the  chief  magiftracy  of  the  towns,  and 
country  divifions.  By  Ms  means  they  poffeifed  themfelves,  in 
a  great  meafure,  of  the  legiflative  authority  ;  and  qonfequently 
became,  in  proportion,  makers  of  the  date.  For  whoever  i^ 
maftcr  of  the  legiflative  authority,  in  apy  ftatp,  }s  undpubt* 
edly  mafter  of  that  ftate. 

'  Having  thus  taken  pofTeflion,  as  it  f^ere  of  the  manfion, 
they  were  not  long  before  they  began  to  plunder  it.  However, 
they  fifft  eftabliibed,  and  feoured,  the  power  of  the  churchy  by 
a  variety^of  laws,  made  in  her  favour  ;  and  defended  them  by 
every  ecclefiaftical  eftabil(hme|fit,  that  papal  cunning  cpuld  in« 
vent.  So  that  they  were  now  prepared  to  recpive,  in  th^ 
name  of  the  church,  all  the  riches,  honours,  and  power, 
which  they  could,  by  any  mpans,  obtain.  And  what  ia 
*  0iore, .  they  knew,  too  hew  to  keep  tbpm,  when  they  bad  ob** 
fained  them*  ]?or,  according  to  their  ma^b:ti,  whatever  waa 
given  to  the  church,  was  given  to  God  j^and,  theri?lR>re,  wa^ 
never  afterwards  fubjeft  >p  be  tgHep  ^way,  by  apy-earthly 
fowpr  wl«itf  vi?rf 
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*  Thus  they  endeavoured  to  provide  againft  all  revoluttoas^ 
in  the  ftate,  rhat  the  property  of  the  clergy  might  always 
be  fafe,  under  the  name  of  the   church.     Upon  this  ground, 

.the  clergy  have  grafted  chemfslves,  upon  every  flate  in  Eu- 
rope. And  as  they  are  plants  that  will  grow  in  any  foil, 
they  have  taken  fuch  deep  root,  that  fcarce  any  ftate,  except 
Hullandy  hath  been  fo  unfriendly  to  their  vegetation,  as  to 
exclude  tbein  from  having  iome  fiiare  in  government ;  though 
they  have  no.  more  bufmefs  with  ours,  as  a  feparate  body  df 
men,  than  the  company  of  apothecaries,  or  parifli  clerks. 

^  It  is  fur.pnGi)g  that  mankind  ihouid  ever  be  lb  inconfide- 
rate,  as  to  fulfer  any  religious  order  of  men  to  form  an  in« 
dependent  intereft  in  the  ftate;.  which  muft,  from  the  en - 
groffing  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  be  evidently 
deftrudive  to  the  fociety  to  which  it  belongs.  For  while  the 
jchin*ch  was  continually  acquiring  riches,  and  power,  and  never 
difcharging  either,  it  muft  follow,  that  the  clergy  would,  in  a 
fliort  time,  be  the  richeft,  and  moft  powerful  body  of  men  ia 
any  ftate/  where  they  were  thus  eftablilhed.  Such  was  the 
fituation,  of  this  kingdom,  at  the  death  of  Edward  the  Con- 
feflbr ;  when  England  may  be  faid  to  'be  governed  by  the 
power,  and  influence  of  the  clergy.  And  we  (hall  fee,  pre«- 
.fently,  how  thefe  ftiephe.rds  betrayed  their  flocks,  and  furren* 
dered  them  to  the  Norman  tyranny. 

*  Under  all  tyranny,  whether  of  kings,  or  priefh,  or  botfaf 
it  is  tlie  people,  who  are  to  be  made  the  facrifice ;  it  is  the 
people,  who  are  to  be  plundered  of'  their  property  ;  it  is  the 
people^  who  are  to  wear  ihe  yoke  of  flavery;  it  is  they,  who 
are  to  be  made  hewtrs  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water.  But 
lb  long  as  the  English  government  continued  upon  the  original 
{:rinciples,  I'pon  which  it  was  founded ;  and  the  people  an- 
nually exerciftd  their  eledive  power;  fo  long  it  was  out  of 
>he  power  either  of  ihe  king,  or  the  clergy,  to  commit  any  i&5 
of  violence  with  impunity. 

*  Indeed  the  cltrgy  might  recommend,  and  the  pepple 
might  confeut  to  many  things,  that  were  wrong,  and  even 
ruinous  in  their  con.eqi'cnces ;  yet  the  latter  had  always.  In 
their  owu  lidnul,  sl  correi^ing  remedy  for  all  their  errors*  It 
was  this  curnf»5ling  power,  in  the  people,  that  hung,  like  k 
u;iUiione,  c^cr  the  pride,  and  riches,  of  the  clergy  ;  and  made 
them  appreheiifive  that,  at  fome  time  or  other,  it  would  crufh\ 
them  to  pieces  ;  and  put  an  end  to  all  their  fchemes  of  au« 
thoriv^y,  riches,  and  grandeur, 

•  •  •  The  parliament,  in  the  reign  of  .Edward  the  Confeffor, 
had  giicn  fuvh  a  fpecimea  of  their  corrcding  power,  as  was 
enough  to  ihakc  tnc  foundation  of  the  papal  chair;  and  that 
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WW  by  banifhing  Robert,  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  as  an  jn- 
cendiary,  and  fbmentcr  ordivifions  between  the  king  artd  his 
fubje£ts ;  and  appoinfing,  one  Stigatld,  archbidiop  in  his 
room.  By  this  they  faw,  there  was  only  one  way  to  avoid  the 
danger^  and  pre/erve,^  and  extend  their  tyranny  over  the  peo»- 
pie  ;  and  that  was,  to  deftroy  the  cledive  power,  and  eftablifh 
an  arbitrary  governnteiK,  in  the  Hate.  This  they  were  fi 
bold  as  to  attempt,  and  fo happy  as  to  fee  efFeibed.  by  Wiiliara 
the  Baf^rd,  duke  of  Normandy  ;  who,  in  the  year  one  thou*, 
fand  and  fixty-fix,  put  an  end  to  the  Saxon  mode  of  gavorn* 
xnent,  which  had  fubfiftcd  for  fix  hundred  years  * 
-  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confcflbr,  th^la(l  of  the  Saxon 
•  kings,  Harold,  an  Englifhman  of  great  abilities,  and  virtue, 
and  William  the  Baftard,  duke  of  Normandy,  were  competi* 
tors  for  the  Britifli  crown.  •  Harold's  intereft  was  efpoufed  by 
the, people,  and  William's  by  the  clergy;  as  they  concluded 
that  his  tyrannical  principles  would  induce  him  to  make  the^ 
the  inftruments  of  his  defpotifm,  and  rai(e  them,  for  thatpur« 
pofe,  to  wealth  and  dignities.  The  pontiff  of  Rome  coope* 
rated  with  the  Englilh  priefts  in  favour  of  William  ;  he  fent 
him  a  confecrated  ilandard,  a  golden  Agnus  Dm,  and  one  of 
St.  Peter^s  hairs ;  and  excommunicated  every  man  who  fhould 
oppofe  him, 

•  After  the  fatal  and  ever- memorable  battle  of  Haffings,  fought 
•n  the  14th  of  Odober,  1066,  in  which  Harold  was  (lain» 
while  the  generous  friends  of  liberty  were  endeavouring  to 
fruftrate  the  fuccefs  of  the  vi<^or,  and  fix  Edgar  Athelingupon 
the  throne  of  England,  the  clergy,  by  their  intrigues,  brought 
over  the  inhabitants  of  London  to  the  party  of  the  viftor, 
went  to  Berkhamftead  in  a  body,  and  there  fwore  allegrante 
to  him. 

Thus  William  I.  obtained  the  crown  of  England  by  ^he 
baneful  influence  of  the  cUrfy^  not  by  the  power  of  his  fword 
as  they  Tfrould  intimate  by  giving  him  the  furname  of  Con- 
<)oeror.  From  this  time  civil  and  religious  tyranny  walked 
hand  in  band,  two  mongers  before  unknown  in  England. 
The  fubje^  was  totally  deprived  of  his  power  of  ele^ion,  and 
of  his  property,  at  the  caprice  of  the  tyrant ;  who,>  among(| 
his  other  arbitrary  extravagancies,  made  the  dignitaries  of  tha 
church  members  of  his  great  political  council. 

Our  author  obferves  that  the  nation  groaned  under  this 
tyranny  for  147  years  ;  till  the  barons,  by  their  bravery  an4 
rcfblation,  obtairied  the  Great  Charter  in  the  minority  of  Heiuy? 
IIT.  He  obferves  that  the  aifts  of  the  Boglifti  kings  after  the 
Saxon  times  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  fubje^  were  yecy« 
^mprope^Iy  called  grants ;   for  ^ha.t  by  them  they  only  g^v^ 
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back  to  dit  people  what  had  been  injurioufly  t^tfi  frOiH 
them ;  and  brought  them  nearer  their  genuine  and  pure  con» 
ftitution. 

We  Ihall  no^  pafs  on  to  his  reflexions  on  thie  reign  ot 
Charles  I;  the  next  mod  remarkable  period  of  the  Engliilt 
annals. 

The  generous  impartiality  of  this  gentleman  does  credit  to 
his  acuteneis  and  fplrit.  Notwithftanding  his  jdl  ieverity  on 
the  arbitrary  meafures  of  Charles  I.  he  is  far  from  ranking 
fhfk  members  of  the  Jong  parliament  with  the  mod  diftin« 
guiihed  patriots  of  antiquity,  however  highly  they  may  be  rer 
vered  by  our  modifli  politicians.  For  their  inftrufiion^  and 
to  do  juftice  to  our  author,  we  fliall  quote  his  following  re* 
marks  oti  that  parliament. 

**  There  is  no  thief  magiftrate^  no  political  body  of  men^ 
call  them  by  what  name  you  pleafe,  whether  the  many,  or   . 
the  feWt  let  them  be  ever  fo  wife,  ever  (b  virtuous,  ever  fa 
fcnodeiratei  or  high  in  your  expe^ation,  at  the  entrance  upon 
their  office,  but  what  will  (if  you  once  make  them  poweriul, 
and  fix  them  above  your  own  control)   moft  certainly  degene- 
rate into  tyrants,  and  make  you  (laves.     This  doArine  was 
amply  verified,  in  the  condud  of  this  parliament.     However^ 
at  the  time  of  pafling  the  adl,  by  which  they  were  not  to  bC' 
jdiflblved  without  their  own  confent,  it  was  doubtful,  whether 
they  intended  to  make  ufe  of  their  power  to  cdablilh  the  conftitu* 
tion  upon  a  folid  foundation,  or  to  deflroy  it  altogether.     But 
their  intention  became  afterwards  very  manifeft,   when  they 
delivered  their  remonflrance  to  the  king,  dated  December  ift, 
t64U 

•  Itt  this  remohftrance,  they  declare,  **  That  they  had  ft- 
eured  the  property  of  the  fubjed  to  hlmfelf,  by  reducing  the 
pretekided  prerogative  of  the  king  within  the  limits  of  law,  and 
prevented,  for  the  fut^ire,  his  taxing  the  fubjedl,  or  charging 
their  eflates  without  the  confeiit  of  parliament.  That  they  . 
)iad  iecured  the  liberty  of  the  fubjed,  by  abolifhing  all  the  ar- 
bitral^ courts  of  law,  and  reducing  others  within  their  due 
boundsi  That  they  had  made  an  example  of  evil  counfellors^ 
and  inftruments  of  paft  grievances ;  by  which  no  man,  for  th^ 
jfutupe,  durft  obey  the  king's  illegal  commands.  That  they 
^ad  repeated  many  obfolete  laws,  which  had  been  a  cover  fbf 
inany  grievances.  They  acknowledge  the  king,  during  this 
parliament,  had  ))ajfl  more  good  laws,  for  the  advantage  of. 
the  fubjed,  thiin  had  received  the  royal  aifent  for  many  ages* 
And  its  a  matter  above  all  the  refl,  that  the  king  had  pafied 
ian  ad;  for  triennial  par]ia,ments,  which,  as  they  themielves 
fayi  a^>rded  a  perpetual  fpring  of  remedies  for  the  future/* 
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*  If  then  they  had  reftified  what  was  amils,  in  times  pall« 
€nd  provided  a  remedy  for  the  time  to  come»  what  had  they 
nK»re  to  do  ?  Nothing-,  but  to  confent  to  their  own  diflblu* 
tion,  and  renounce  that  unconfiitutidnal  .power  they  h9d  he- 
come  pofiefied  of,  and  leave  the  ftate  to  that  perpetual  fpring 
q{  remedies,  which  they  had  provided  for  the  future. 

'  Had  they  done  this,  they  had  done  like  hoaeft  men. 
Bat  a  diiTolution  of  their  power  was  hr  from  theit  thoughts. 
The  laft  mentioned  remonftraacc  can  be  confidered .  as  no- 
thing lefi  than  a  canfe  of  further  quarrel,  in  which  they 
might  feek  a  |»etence  to  continue  their  authority*  For  they 
liad  now  drunk  deep  of  that  diabolical  fpring,  which  in* 
toxicates  all  mankind,  and  renders  their  thirft  of  power  in« 
iatiable.  They  had  obtained «  right,  by  law,  to  their  feats 
in  parliament,  during  their  own  pleafure ;  and  it  is  very  evi- 
dent they  never  pleafed  to  rife,  rill  they  w^re  forced  out  of( 
the  houfe,  by  a  file  of  mufketeers,  under  the  command  of  01i« 
TerCromwelh 

*  To  this  infernal  principle,  the  thirft  of  power,  I  muft 
afcribe  that  unrelenting  Vengeance,  with  which  the  parliament 
purfued  the  king,  through  thff  whole  courfe  of  a  moft  bloody 
war ;  becaufe  he  was  the  greateft  obftrudion  to  the  eftablifli< 
ment  of  their  intended  common$vealth,  and  copfequently  to  the 
^abliihment  of  their  intended  power,  and  tyranny,  over  their . 
own  conftituents.  We  ihall  not  fUy  to  make  any  remarks 
upon  the  war,  but  only  obferve,  that  the  parliament  never 
gave  the  king  one  moment's  refpite,  till  they  brought  his  head 
to  the  block,  and  made  way,  through  his  blood,  to  eftablilk 
their  own  fovereign  authority. 

*  With  the  king  fell  the  houfe  of  lords,  which,  indeed^ 
hfui  been  but  too  inftnimcntal  in  pulllog  down  the  rb,oaL' 
fAET  of  our  government,  and  thus  deftrgying  that  juft  di-: 
vifion  of  power,  which  conftitutes  the  heauty  and  ilrength  of 
oor  confUturion*  Thus  all  degrees  of  power,  in  the  ftate« 
were  at  once  fwallowed  up  in  the  ho^fe  of  commons :    and 

,  the  people  left  to  bewail  the  dreadful  a>nfequenc^  oi  their  own 
credulity,  with  their  lives,  liberty,  and  property,  at  Ac. 
mercy  of  thefe  traitors  to  their  truft.  The  people  were  now 
more  Haves,  to  their  own  reprefentatives,  than  they  had  ever, 
been  to  the  king ;  (qt  whirs  annual  blbction  ends,  Taaaa^ 
SLAVKUT  BiciNi,  whatevcT  that  pawer  be  that  bass  fuch. 
ciedion. 

*  The  fpirit  of  our  EngliA  conftitutional  liberty,  is  founded 
ipon  the  annual  exercife  of  pur  eledtive  rights  ;  and  not  in 
having  a  fixed  reprefentative  body  of  men,  in  parliament*. 
The  kodk  of  commons  were  no  longer  the  reprefentatives  of 
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the  people,  than  they  were  conflitutionally  fo,  that  is,  for.  one 
year ;  agreeable  to  the  ancient  law  of  the  land,  and  confirnied 
by  a  ftatute  of  Edward  III.  which  declares,  •*  That  parHa- 
ments  fliould  be  holden  every  year,  or  oftcner,  if  need  be,  for 
the  redrcfs  of  divers  mifchiefs  and  grievances  that  daily  hap- 
pen." Thi'y  were  not  the  more  the  reprefeniatives  of  the 
people,  though  they  firft  defied  them,  becaufe  they  afterwards 
continued  themfelves,  by  their  own  authority,  during  their 
pleafure. 

*  Men  of  cool  refleftion,  upon  thefe  hiflorical  events,  (when 
they  had  feen,  in  this  great  ftruggle  for  power  between  the 
king  and  parliatnent,  every  nerve  of  the  conftitution  exerted, 
upon  one  fide,  or  the  other^  and  every  confliturional  right 
claimed,  on  both  fides,  which  mFglit  contribute  ta  their  fuc- 
cefs)   juftly   concluded,    thai<  England  could   never    be 

BEOUOHT  INTO  SLAVERY,  BUT  BT  PARLIAMENTS  THEM- 
SELVES. 

*  It  is  very  evident  that  the  great  barrier,  of  our  confti-' 
tutioqal  liberty,  confifis  in  an  infeparable  union  of  interefts, 
between  the  hou(e  of  commons,  and  the  people;  which  can 
only  fubfift  by  annual  ele»E\i9n.  And  that  Charles  I:  by  en- 
deavouring to  govern  without  parliaments*  had  only  cemented 
this  union,  and  made  this  barrier  impenetrable  againft  him- 
U^i ;  as  it  had  been  againft  every  king,  who  had  attempted  to- 
deHroy  it,  fince  Henry  III. 

*  But  when  the  houfe  of  commons' came  to  divide  from  the 
people,  and  iet  pp  a  feparate  intereft  for  themietves,  it  was 
but  too  evident,  they  could  impofe  all  manner  of  inftilt^  anti 
outrage,  as  well  as  any  fingle-handcd  tyrant  whatever.  Thejr 
had  no  more  regard  to  the  ancient  form  of  government,  to 
the  rights,  privileges,  and  franchifes  of  the  peoplei  than  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror,  or  any  other  tyrant,'  fince  his  time.  Tn-* 
deed,  after  they  djirft  Co  iropioufiy,  and  treacheroufly  deftroy 
the  cledlive  power  of  the  people,  by  confenting  to  a  law  for 
their  own  duration,  it  is  no  wonder'  they  fii&uld  murder  the 

KING,  destroy  TH^  HOUSE  of  LORDS,  AND  MAKE  SLAVES  OF 
THE    WHOLE    REAtM.' 

►  This  writer  obferves,  with  great  juftke,  that  neithpr  William 
the  Norman,  Chatles  I.  nor  the  rebel-parliament  exercifed 
mpfc  tyranny  over  the  nation  than  Charles  II.  and  his  pen- 
iioned  parliament,  which  he  continued  by  prorogation  from 
time  to  time  for  eighteen  years.  By  this  corrupt,  and  fervile 
plarliame^t,  and  by  a  fianding  army,  which  was  introduced 
in  his  reign,  the  laws  were  no  longer  any  protedion  to  the  in- 
nocent;  judgment,  and  juftice  were  directed  by  court* policy ; 
fcyerityand  crusty  took  the  place  of" mercy  and  moderation; 

'.    •  flit- 
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flitting  of  nofes,  cutting  of  ears,  whipping«  pillorlng,  brand<» 
ing,  fining,  imprifoping,  hanging,  and  beheading,  were  the 
conftant  lot  of  thofe  who  had  virtue  enough  to  /peak,  write,  or 
sQ.  in  defence  of  conftitutional  Ifberty, 

He  further  remarks,  that  in  this  reign  the  people  of  England 
had  been  reftrained  from  their  eledlive  rights  for  fifty  years  j 
for  twelve  years  under  the  tyranny  of  Charles  L  for  twenty 
years  under  the  tyranny  of  the  long  parliament;  and  eighteen 
years  under  Charles  II.  and  his  penfioned  parliament.  There 
were  only  two  regular  eledions  for  fifty  years;  one  in  the 
year  1640,  which  produced  the  long  parliament;  and<one 
in  1660,  which  produced  the  penfioned  parliament  of 
Charles  IL 

Our  author,  never  lofing  fight  of  his  favourite  objefl,  in« 
veighs  feverely  againft  the  convocation  for  prbpofing,  in  vague 
terms,  frequent  parliaments,  at  the  Revolution,  when  they  had 
it  in  their  power  to  flipulate  with  William  for  annual  parlia- 
ments, and  to  reflore  the  conftitution  to  its  proper  footing. 
The  fubfequent  adl  for  triennial  parliaments ;  the  law  for  a 
landed  qualification  of  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
made  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne ;  and  that  for  ieptennial 
parliaments  made  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  he  mentions  with 
indignation,  and  pronounces  them  fubverfive  of  the  rights  of  S| 
free  people. 

*  From  this  time,  fays  he  (the  time  of  the  qualifying  aft) 
therefore,  many  of  our  fubfequent  laws,  and  efpecially  thofe 
refpe^ng  property,  trade,  and  taxation,  have  become  partial 
laws ;  apd  have  been  made  to  operate,  in  a  manner, '  for  the 
fole  advantage  of  the  rich  in  land.  All  laws  will  be  partial, 
that  are  made  by  only  one  part  of  the  people ;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  one  cUfs  of  the  people.  From  this  felfifh  prin- 
ciple proceeds  the  partial,  arbitrary,  and  tyrannical  fpifit  of 
our  game-laws ;  fo  that  now  no  man  can  neither  fifh,  of  fhoot, 
without  having  a  qualification  in  land.  Indeed  all  this  tribe 
of  laws  are  fo  pitifully  partial,  mean,  poor,  and  wretched, 
that  they  would  difgrace  the  petty  tyrants  of  Barbary. 

*  They  have  engrofTed,  within  a  line  of  their  own  drawing, 
all  hares,  wild  fowl,  and  fifh,  that  are  natives  of  this  king.* 
dom;  whi^h,  in^  their  own  nature,  being  wild,  and  wander- 
ing,  and  not  fubjed  to.reflrajnt,  are,  therefore,  the  natural 
right  of  the  firft  man  that  can  catch  them.  But  thefe  laws, 
have  not  only  fubverted  this  natural  right  of  mankind,  biit 
eftablifhed  their  own,  with  a  bitternefs  little  lefs  than  dtuelty? 
for  they  are  guarded  and  defended  with  the  fame  felfifh  fpirit, 
that  the  moft  niggardly  mifer  would  guard  his  treafure.  So 
that  a  poor  man  cannot  entertain  his  longing  wife,  with  a 
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ift  Ittfimcd  tffsyon  the  £iigfi<h  Cti^itwfi^ih 

gudgeon/  of  his  own  4Mitcbiog,  without  being  guilty  offelottft 
or  kil^  a  partridge,  without  fine  and  imprifonment.  Nay  more 
th^n  thiSy  no  man  dare  touch  one  of  thefe  prohibiled  bodies^. 
c?en  when  they  are  dead,  under  a  penalty  of  five  pounds,  with- 
put  being  firft  franked  with  the  hand  of  one  of  thefe  qualified 
cngroflers.  In  ihort^  they  havt  defended  thefe  laws,  with  the 
iame  care,  tha^I  hope  to  fee  the  houie  of  commons  defended, 
from  pho^'iaen,  penfioners,  and  contractors ;  that  is,  by  all 
the  locks^  bolts,  and  bars,  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  can 
cpntrife,  or  invent.* — 

'  I  (hall  now  fpeak  to  the  feptennial  law  of  George  I. 
which  has  confirmed  the  ariftocracy  introduced  at  the  Revo- 
lution. Befides,  this  law  hath  removed  the  conftitutional 
ground  of  the  EnglHhman's  boafted  right  of  difpofing  of  his 
own  money,  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  by  eleding  a  new 
lioufe  of  commons,  every  time  the  king  wanted  a  new  fupply, 
by  vefting  that  power  in  a  feptennial  houfe  of  commons,  in- 
dependent of  the  people.  This"  was  deflroying  that  mutual 
bond  of  obligation  between  the  king  and  his  people,  Gntt 
the  king  was  no  longer  obliged  to  his  people  to  give  their  mo- 
oey,  while  the  houfe  of  commons  could  take  it  away,  with« 
€^t  their  confent.  It  was  creating,  in  the  houfe  of  commons, 
a  dependai^ce  upon  the  king,  for  their  continuance;  and  not 
upon  the  people  for  their  eledion.  It  was  deflroying  that, 
confidence  between  the  commons  and  the  people,  which  had 
been  the  fupport  of  the  conflitution  for  many  ages  i  and  robb- 
ing the  peq>le  of  their  remedy  for  all  grievances.  It  was,  in 
effe^  reducing  the  government  to  the  fame  flate.  as  under 
Qharles  11.  for  the  injury  done  to  the  people,  was  the  fame, 
whether  they  were  deprived  of  their  annual  eleftive  rights, 
by  the  prerogative  of  Charles  II.  or  by  an  ad  of  George  1/ 

In  the  two  laA  chapters  of  his  book  he  treats  of  the  power 
of  juries,  and  the  right  of  the  parliament  to  tax  our  colonies. 
He  iafifts-  that  juries  fhould  be  confidered  as  judges  of  law  as 
well  as  of  fa£l ;  otherwiie  they  muft  often  forward  arbitrary , 
decifions.— 'What  he  urges  on  this  fubjed  he  inforces  n^ith 
i^rong  precedents  and  arguments.  He  warns  juries  not  to  be 
^intimidated  ia  the  difcharge  of  their  ofiice  by  any  power  upon 
earth ;  fpr  they  are  only  refponfible  to  God,  and  their  con^* 
fcience* 

The  confiitutional  right  of  the  Britilh  parliament  to  tax 
our  diitant  provinces,  he  evinces  fb  clearly,  that  we  cannot 
tjiifik  it  would-be  difpoted  by  any  unprejudiced  and  fenfible 
American  who  fhould  read  this  part  of  his  work.  But  fuch  a 
partial  tax  as  that  of  tbeflamp-ad  he  fhews  to  be  unconlli- 
tutif}aal>  ahd  feverefy  condemna^    He  would  l^aye  all  our  tax- 
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«lioii*Uw$:1)^emei  general  laws,,  and  affeft  every  part  of  the 
community  alike;  to  that  no  ^ax  may  be  payed  by  our  dtftant 
provinces,  but  what  we  ihall  be  obliged  to  pay^  in  the  Amc 
inanner  and  proponioi^  at  home. 

To  eSc€t  this*  and  every  other  falotary  meafure  of  govern* 
tnenia  he  defires  the  Americans  to  fix  thek  eyes  upon  the  firft 
principle  of  the  confl;itution»  which  is  the  annual  exerciie  of  the 
elective  power  of  the  people;  and  unite  with  their  brethren  in 
England,  to  reftore,  and  maintain  it  upon  its  genuine  foun*^ 
4ation,  fi>  that  it  may  operate  freely^  and  never  hereafter  ba 
retrained,  aiid  fubverted,  either  by  the  frir9ga$:iv$  tftbi  cr$w8p 
x>v  by  aas.of  farliMmnt.  , 

Though  we  are  difpofed  to  pay  the  fincereft  deference  to  this 
«uthor  for  his  imparfiaHty*  his  knowledge  of  our  conftitutioit,. 
and  his  ftrength  of  jirgttment»  we  rouft  beg  leave  to  obfenna 
that  his  plan  for  the  redrels  of  our  grievances  will,  in  all  pro- 
babiUty,  not  be  pradicable  either  in  this  age,  or  the  next.    A 
great  mind  is  fubjed  to  enthufiafm ;  and  when  it  is  heated  witk 
a  fiivourite  {wjed,  it  is  apt^  with  too  mu^h  lecurity,  to  an* 
ticipate  its  completion.    The  manners  of  the  nation  muft  be. 
totally  changed  before  annual    parliaments  can  take  place. 
Mere  omvidion  that  any  political  fcheme  would  have  good 
effs^,  will  not  operate  upon  a  corrupt  and  luxurious  people. 
The  difuie  of  annual  parliaments  has  never  been  owing  toaa. 
ignorance  of   our  public  intereft;   but  to   our  general  de» 
pravity.     A  people  accuftomed  to  fimplicity,  to  be  contented  > 
with,  what   nature  requires,    will  bear  equal,    and    falutary 
jaws ;     but  how  are  they  to .  be  obtruded  upon  profligacy 
9imed  with  power,  or  upon  the  lower  clalTes  of  a  com* 
munity,    equally  venal  and   rapacious  ?   Mankind,    in  pro- 
portion as  their  imaginary  wants  augment,  will  be  left  ac- 
tuated with   the  fpirit  of  univerfal  benevolence.    This  is  an 
indifputable  truth  in  the  moral    hiftory  of  human   nature.. 
Annual  parliaments,  fays  our  author,  wopld  eradicate  national 
.corruption.    He  then  who.  would  revive  annual  parliaments  in 
England,  (hould  find  out  an  expedient  to  make  pride  and  mo- 
deration, felfiihneis  and  generofity,  compatible. 

III.  Logic^  or  RatiwMl  Thugbtt  on  tb$  Fonatrs  of  the  Human  Un* 

dtrfianding ;  nnitb  tbur  Vfi  and  Afpiication  in  tbt  KnvwUdge  and 

Searcb  of  Trntb.     Tra^/Utid  from  tbo  German   of  baron  Wol- 

fius.     To  njjfkb  U  prifixii^  ^f^f*  ff  ^^  Jntbor.     8vo.    4s. 

Hawes  and  C$. 

^H£  fame  and  rei)i|itation  of  baron  Wolfius  is  fo  well  efta- 

^    bliihed  in  the  leaffned  world,  that  whatever  work  bears  bis 

mme»  mttft  of  necefiity  duoand  attention. 

Chriftiaa 
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ChriftunWoir,  orWolfias,  (according  to  his  biographer) 
was  bom  in  the  year  i^yg,  at  Breflaw,  the  capital,  of  Silefia. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  following  century,  he  publifhed  hii 
lirft  work,  entitled,  Di  PbiUfipbia  PraaUa  IJninjtrftdi  MitM^ 
Mathtmatica  ccnfmffa  ;  this  was  received  with  great  applaufe, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  prefage  of  his  future  abilities. 
From  the  period  jufl  mentioned  to  the  time  of  his  death,  iit 
the  year  17  54,  fcarcely  a  year  pafTed  but  was  diftinguiihed  by 
ibme  learned  and  important- work.  In  1736,  he  publifhed  the 
firff  part  of  his  femous  Natural  Theology  \  the  fubjed  of  it 
vas  the  demonftration  of  the  being. and  attributes  of  God* 
deduced  from  our  fenfible  experience.  This  work  was  dedi* 
eated  to  count  Charles  of  Schonbron,  at  that  time  biihop  of 
Bamberg  and  Wirtzburg :  a  good  judg^^  as  well  as  patron  of 
learning.  The  year  feliowing,  he  publifhed'  the  fecond  part 
of  this  work,  and  infcribed  it  to  the  celebrated  cardinal  Fleury. 
This  book  will  remain  a  lafting  monument  of  the  great  abili- 
ties of  Wolfius.  The  mod  important  truths  concerning  God 
are  here  demonflrated,  in  oppofition  to  Spinofifts^  Pantheifts, 
Epicureans,  and  Sceptics. — This  ihort  account  will  convey  a 
general  idea  of  our  author  and  hi^  writings  $  but  if  our  re^ 
ders  ihould  be  defirous  of  receiving  further  information^  we  re- 
fer them  to  a  very  exadl.  catalogue  inferted  in  the  Life  of  the 
author,   prefixed  to  the  work  under  confideration. 

The  fcience  of  Logic,  cleared  as  it  now.  is  from  the  jargon 
of  the  fchools,  is  eminently  ferviceable  to  fcparate  falftiood 
from  truth,  and  elTentialiy  neceflary  in  an  application  to  ma- 
thematical demonftrations.  The  artificial  logic  does  not  differ 
from  the  natural,  but  may  be  looked  upon  -as  a  diftinft  expla« 
nation  of  it,  as  will  be  found  exemplified  in  the  work  before 
us,  by  a  variety  of  inftances.  The  author  has  divided  his  fub- 
jo£l;  into  fixteen  chapters,  prefaced  with  fome  preliminary  dif« 
courfes  on  the  fubjeift  of  philanthrophy. 

In  the  firfl  chapter,  which  treats  of  Notions  or  Ideas,  there 
will  be  found  fome  fmall  contrariety  of  opinion  between  our 
author,  and  our  great  countryman  Mr.  Locke,  refpeding  fh$ 
Origin  of  Ideas.  That  our  readers,  however,  may  judge  for 
themfelves  of  the  method  and  precifion  with  which  the  fubjeft 
of  this  book  is  treated,  we  fliall  give  a  fpecimen  from  the 
lafl  chapter  entitled.  The  Method  concerning  a  Habit  in  the 
Praftice  of  Logic, 

•  In  books,  written  in  a  fiiplrficial  mdnper,  the  logical  rute, 
are  not  only  overlooked,  but  tranfgrefTed.  And  thus  defefta 
ai»d  errors  offer  in  them  to  remark  ;  the  fdlrmer,  from  the  neg^ 
kaof  logical  rules,  by  omitting  what  ought  not  to  b^  omit- 
ted r 
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ted ;  tbe  latter,  from  4i£tihg  againft  thele  rules;  In  the  prac^ 
ttce  Of  16gic»  the  knowledge  of  defers  and  eiFro>r$  is  ndt  wfth« 
out  its  utility,  as  we  may  thereby  avoid  the  formei:,  and  b<^  on 
our  guard  agaihft  this  latter;  Whatever  we  learn  from  expe- 
rience takes  a  firmer  hold  on  us»  and  ftnks  deeper  into  the 
mind,  than  all  we  diicover  by  the  powers  of  the  underlland- 
ing,  efpedally  in  the  cafe  of  our  moral  anions.  And  thus 
we  may  pentfe  b^ok^^mperfc&ly  written^  and  examine  them 
by  logical  rales,  in  order  to  find  out  their  defers  and  errors* 
pais  a  more  accurate  judgment  on  them,  and  to  be  d  ^caution 
to  ourfHves.  And  k  very  often  happens,  that  by  corredinj; 
the  defers  and  errors  of  others,  we  at  the  fame  time  improve 
ourfelves.  And  thus  books,  in  other  refpe£ls  good  for  nothingi 
procure  us  this  benefit,  namely,  to  render  us  fitter  for  the  ac* 
^uifrtion  of  folid  knowledge.  Befides,  that  whoever  is  fond  of 
fucfa  knowledge  becomes  more  ardent  in  the  purfuic  thereof^ 
the  more  fenCbie  he  isx>f  the  defers  and  errors  fuch  are  fub- 
je€l  to,  who  take  a  Aiperficial  furvey  of  things,  and  give  too 
aiuch  place  to  precipitation. 

'  Before  one  ^an  well  pafs  a  judgment  on  the  defe£h  and 
errors  of  others,  he  muft  be  able  to  perform  well  himfeif.  Foi; 
in  order  to  pafs  a  judgment  on  defers  and  errors,  we  mull  be  ' 
qualified  to  judge,  wjiether  another  has  been  guilty  of  omif- 
fions,  or  has  miicarried  in  any  other  refpect  illogically.  And 
therefore,  in  order  not  to  precipitate  our  judgment,  we  mufl 
not  only  be  fully  makers  of  the  logical  rules,  but  alfb  know 
how  to  apply  them  occafionally  :  and  confe^uently,  be  previ* 
ouHy  capable  of  performing  well  ourfelves,  before  ever  we  pre* 
fume  to  pafs  a  judgment,  in  what  refpetEl  another  has  mifcar« 
ried.  As  we  therefore,  firft  of  all  come  to  learn  how  rightly 
to  underfland  the  rules  of  logic,  with  the  manner  of  their  ap« 
plication,  after  having  perufed  writings  folidly  executed,  and 
tefides,  confidered,  how  they  fully  fatisfy  every  logical  reciuifi^ 
tion ;  we  muft  firft  perufe  with  due  attention,  books  written 
with  fblidity,  before  we  venture  on  fuch  as  are  executed  with 
leis  folidity ;  and  firfl  acquire  a  habit  of  the  pradiice  of  logic,  .  . 
before  we  prefume  to  judce,  in  what  manner  others  have  mif- 
carried. 

*  To  venture  firft  to  examine  defers  and  errors,  while  defti- 
tute  of  folid  knowledge  ourfelves,  would  be  to  endanger  a  mi(^ 
carriage,  and  make  us  often  deem  as  errors,  what  are  farrfrom 
being  fuch ;  which  would  the  more  readily  happen,  if  alto- 
gether deftitute  of  genuine  logical  rules,  which  can  no  better 
way  be  brought  to  the  teft,  than  by  examining  books  written 
with  folidity,  efpecially  in  imitation  ^of  the  ancients  in  their 
geometrical  dcmonltratiofls,  to  whofe  juftnefs  or  rigour,  no- 
4  thing 
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thini;  ttn  mioiiftbly  be  excepted.  It  if,  atii  t  Init  too 
0ion  to  oUerve,  that  when  people,  Who  hfttre  Irarned  no  iy& 
tem  of  genuine  logic,  much  left  are  capable  of  making  a  due  . 
application  thereof,  come  to  the  perulal  of  books  executed 
with  foOdity,  they  imagine,  they  have  diicorered  defeds  and 
errors  in  places,  where  the  greateft  accuracy  pfevails.  They 
find  fault  with  definitions,  for  the  very  icafon  they  ought  t<^ 
be  commended ;  with  the  order  of  propjpfitioiis  and  their  de- 
monftrations,  for  the  very  thing  they  are  moft  worthy  of 
praife,  if  fnch  peribns  had  attained  the  haUt  of  genuine  lo^c. 
And  even  others,  who  have  laid  a  good  fouAdattoa  in  logical 
knowledge,  and,  by  means-  of  mathematics,  have  attained  to- 
ibme  ab^ty  therein,  yet,  like  novices,  blunder  every  where,, 
and  deem  as  wrong,  what  as  yet  they  underftand  not,  or  what 
had  not  till  then  offered  to  their  *mind»  or  what  they  over* 
lodged  in  their  noviciate  exercifts.  From  all  which  it  may  her 
abundantly  ftcn,  what  great  caution  is  neceflary  In  examining^ 
defers  and  errors,  committed  agaioft  logical  rules;  efpedally, 
as  a  great  deal  may  have  the  appearance  o(  being  enrooeoosn 
which  would  be  found  juft  and  right,  did  we  know  how  to 
diftinguifh  Well  the  operations  of  the  underflanding  firom  the 
words  in  which  they  are  expiefled.  And  thus  we  muft  guard 
againfl  all  precipitation,  efpcciatly  in  examining  the  writings  of 
thofe,  who  have  given  proofs  of  their  ability ;  lb  as  not  lightly^ 
to  deem  as  faults,  what  we  are  at  a  lofs  about  uaderftanding, 
but  wait,  whether,  when  in  time  come  to  greater  ripenefs  of 
judgment,  we  may  not  have  a  different  view  of  things.  What 
I  here  write,  1  can  fufliciently  recommend  from  my  own  expe* 
rience*  Befides,  there  accrues  other  damage  from  the  prema- 
turely applying  ourfelves  to  the  finding  out  defeds  and  errors  & 
namely,  the  being  puffed  up  with  a  vain  conceit  of  ourfelves, 
und  having  in  conrempt,  what  is  in  itfelf  really  good  and  lau- 
dable ;  and  thereby  coming  to  take  greater  pleafure  in  finding 
fault,  than  in  acquiring  ufeful  and  folid  knowledge ;  on  which 
to  enlarge,  is  not  our  prefcnt  bufinefs.* 

As  we  learn  from  a  note,  in  p.  65,  that  this  tranilation  waa 
made  from  an  edition  printed  in  1744,  we  cannot  help  expre$> 
fing  our  furprize  that  it  did  not  make  its  appearance  at  an  ear* 
lier  period.— The  tranilation  is  well  executed,  and  the  fcnfc  of 
the  author,  a  kw  miftakes  excepted,  faithfuUy  prefervcd» 


JV.  ^r<*^- 
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iy«  Areh^f^gia  :   «r  MifiiUmiumit  Tra3s  relating  t§  Aniifuiff. 
.  PubUftud  hytbt  Ssaity  9f  Antifuarks  •/  London.    V9L  L    ^9. 
15/.  in  Shuts.     WUfton* 

llEfore  we  enumerate  the  contents  of  this  volume,  it  is  ne- 
^^  cefikry  to  give  ibme  account  of  the  afTociationy  by  order  of 
Which  it  is  now  ufiiered  into  the  world* 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  appears  to  have  been  founded  in 
1572^  (the  f4th  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth)  by  archbiihop 
Parker.  The  members  aflembled  for  the  fpace  of  near  twenty 
years,  at  die  houieof  Sir  Robert  Cotton;  and  in  15899  ap- 
fdied  to  the  queen  for  a  charter  of  incorporation^  and  for  Uitttt 
public  building  in  which  they  might  meet,  as  well  as  fix 
their  future  library.  For  this  purpofe,  they  drew  up  a  peti- 
tion, which  was  figned  by  Sir  John  Dodderidge,  and  Sir  James 
iiCe;  but  it  fhould  feem,  that  their  hopes  were  fruftrated '  by 
the  death  of  her  majefty.  Before  this  event  happened,  their 
meetings  were  held  at  the  apartments  of  Sir  Willam  Dethick, 
garter  king  at  arms ;  and  minutes  of  their  proceedings  were 
*duly  regift^red. 

The  fociety  fubfifted  till  the  fufpicious  temper  of  James  T. 
was  alarmed  for  the  arcana  of  Jiis  government,  &c.  and  thought 
fit  to  diffolve  it.  From  the  year  1604,  or  thereabouts,  the 
accounts  relative  to  the  ftate  in  which  it  remained  are  very 
imperfed ;  though  it  is  generally  believed,  that  the  members 
ceafed  to  aifemble  as  an  incorporate  body  till  the  beginning  of 
the  prefent  century.  It  is  fufficient  to  add,  that  their  minutes 
begin  Feb.  5,  1717*18,  and  that  a  charter  of  incorporation 
was  granted  to  them  in  1751,  by  his  late  majefty  king  George 
the  fecond. 

From  their  firft  fettlement  in  their  prefent  houfe  in  Chancery- 
Lane,  the  fociety  had  formed  a  defign  of  communicating  their 
dilcoveries,  &c.  to  the  world ;  and  this  has  been  done  in  the 
volume  before  us,  which  we  are  to  confider  as  the  fore-runner 
of  a  feries  of  others. 

Before  the  Table  of  Contents,  which  we  (hall  tranfcribe, 
is  exhibited  a  fpeech  delivered  by  the  rey.  Dr.  Milles,  dean  of 
£xetfcr,  on  his  fucceeding  the  late  Dr.  Lyttleton,  bifhop  of 
Carlide,  as  prefident  of  this  fociety.  This  fpeech  is  but  an 
indifferent  prologue  to  the  wo^k,  as  it  contains  all  the  cant  of 
an  advertiferaent  from  a  fuccefsful  candidate,  who  had  offered 
himfelf  to  a  county  on  the  deceafe  of  the  late  knight  of  the 
ihire.  Pr.  Milles  may  bfe  a  worthy  fuccelTor  to  Toms  Hearne 
or  Rawlinfon  ;  but  we  will  venture  to  fay,  that  he  is  a  moft 
ungraceful  panegyritt;  and  may  add,  that  when  the  time  ap 
proaches  in  which  we  are  to  be  gathered  to  the*  critics  of 
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former  ages,  we  fhs^ll  not  be  very  anxious  that  he  fliould  \\xi<* 
vive  to  pronounce  our  funeral  orations. 

•  Table    of   C  O  N  T  E  N  T  8. 
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'  13.  Fart  of  d  letter  from  Mr*  Richard  Willis,  on  the 
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Northampton ihire«  and  of  a  Roman  burying  place  by  the  fide 
of  it,  by  Charles  Frederick,  efq. 

*  15.  Part  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  PercLval,  dated 
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*  16.  Mr<  Watfon  on  the  fituation  of  Coccium. 
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JulHctf  obliges  lis  to  declare^  that  many  of  thcfe  piaccs 
^re  frivolous  and  without  value,  if  their  importance  to  {o* 
ciety  be  at  all  received  into  confideration.  They  contain 
Nothing  that  can  throw  any  light  on  the  laws,  government,  or 
manners  of  the  darker  ages.  They  ferve,  indeed,  to  clear  up 
&  few  points  of  idle  curiofity,  and  revive  a  ftill  greater  number 
of  occurrences  which  have  been  not  undefervedly  forgotten.* 
The  cornice  and ,  the  freeze  leems  to  have  |)een  the  general 
ftudy  of  thefe  inveftigators  of  remote  objeds,  while  the  ufeful 
parts  of  the  great  fabric  of  atitiquity  have  been  left  unnoticed 
ifi  thecoarfe  of  their  laborious  but  ilUdire6led  refearches. 

The  plates  to  this  work  are  executed  in  a  manner  unworthy 
of  fo  flouri.Tiiflg  a  fociety  as  that  of  the  Antiquaries.  We 
hope,  however,  in  the  fucceedihg  volumes,  they  will  pay  a  lit* 
tie  more  regard  to  the  decoration  of  their  work,  as  well  as  to 
the  quality  cfi  the  materials  of  which  it  is  to  be  compofed. 

V.  J  Journty  inu  Siberia,  fnad*  Ij  Order  9/  the  King  of  France. 
By  l*dbbi  Chappe  d'Auteroche,  efibt  Rcyal  Acadtmy  at  Paris, 
fn  1761,  4/»,   1/.  I/.     JefFeries. 

'T'HE  two  late  tranfits  of  Venus  over  the  difk  of  the  fun, 
^     have  given  occafion  to  various  journeys  and  expeditions 
for  determining  by  bbferva  ion  the  parallax,  that  great  d$fide^ 
ratum  iamotig  ailronomers. 

The  preient  journey,  the  account  of  which  we  are  now  re* 
vietting,  vvas  made,  as  the  title  page  informs  us,  by  order  of 
the  French  king,  to  Toboliki,  the  capital  pf  Siberia,  reckoned 
Ihe  moft  convenient  fpot  in  the  globe  for  making  thofe  obfer- 
vations,  of  which,  and  the  refult  of  them,  we  have,  however, 
received  no  information  from  this  work,  which  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  fubjedts  mentioned  in  the  title. 

The  tranflator  has  made  confiderable  alterations  in  the  plan 
and  compofition  of  the  original ;  foe  which  we  think  he  afligns 
very  fufficient  reafohs  in  the  Preface.  The  author,  M.  TAbbe 
Chap}>e  d'Auteroche,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  diligent 
t)bferverj  and  to  have  had  the  objeft  of  his  journey  extremely 
at  heart.  An  adventure  he  met  with  at  Vakfarina,  will  fufii- 
ciently  difplay  this,  and  give  alfo  a  diverting  inftance  of  the 
ignorance  and  fuperflition  of  uncultivated  human  nature,  and 
of  the  ufe  which  an  artful  perfon  may  make  of  it.  Take  it 
in  his  own  words. 

I  was  not  more  than  twenty -five  leagues  diftant  from 


Tobollky,  {o  that  I  could  have  got  there  in  twelve  hours,  and  jult 
as  I  thought  all  my  fatigues  at  an  end,  I  began  to  be  afraid  of  mifling 
my  obfervation.  I  could  not  bear  up  againft  this  idea  j  a  cold  fweat 
came  all  over  me,  attended  with  an  univeri'al  dejedUo'n*    X  was  pre* 
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fently  roufed  from  this  fituation  by  the  agitation  of  my  mind,  and 
propofed  tbat  a  kind  of  way  (hould  be  made  over  the  ice  with  boards 
or  branches  of  trees ;  but  the  people  were  fo  obHinate,  that  they 
foui^d  all  my  prbpofals  impra£ticable,  and  peremptorily  refuied 
undertaking  them.  This  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  me,  that  I 
tvas  inclined  to  force  them  to  go  along  with  me ;  but  the  prc^edl; 
which  then  cs^me  into  my  head,  of  buying  up  the  horfes  and  con-t 
du£ting  ouHelves,  made  me  a  little  more  calm.  I  went  eut  for  a 
moment  to  confidcr  what  I  fhould  do,  and  imagined  this  laft  fcheme 
was  the  moft  eligible  ;  as  my  attendants  Teemed  refoWed  never  to 
leave  me.  I  came  into  the  houfe  again  pretty  calm,  called  for  fome-> 
thing  for  fuppcr,  and  gave  brandy  to  everybody  5  as  the  firft  thing 
neceflary,  after  what  had  pafTed,  was  to  bring  people  into  good  hu- 
mour again. 

1  In  the  mean  time  my  thermometer  was  brought  me,  and  I  fixed 
it  againft  the  wall,  to  determine  the  heat  of  this  place,  which  was 
fuffocating.  The  people  were  as  much  furprized  at  this  inftra* 
ment,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Kuzmodemianfk  had  been  at  the  baro- 
meter, which  they  took  for  a  clock.  The  thermometer  had  the, 
greater  effeft  on  the  people  of  Vakfarina,  as  it  rofe  with  great  ve- 
locity when  brought  out  of  the  cold  air  into  a  very  hot  ftove.  Cb- 
ferving  they  were  very  attentive  to  this  phenomenon,  I  told  them, 
without  any  particular  intention,  that  the  thermometer  pointed  out 
heat  and  cold  j  that  the  'mercury  rofe  in  the  fo'ft,  and  fell  in  the 
laft  inftance.  This  fimple  explanation  was  not  underftood ;  they 
thought  there  was  fomething  wonderful  in  the  inftrument,  which  I 
foon  perceived,  and  determined  to  take  my  advantage,  of  it.  The 
thermometer  prefently  rofe  to  twenty-five  degrees,  I  then  took  hold 
of  it,  and  very  confidently  told  them,  that  by  carrying  it  out  of 
doors  it  would  fliew  us  whether  there  was  any  danger  in  croffing 
the  river  5  and  that  if  there  was  not,  it  would  fall  down  to  a  eertaia 
point  which  I  (hewed  them.  This  point  was  one  degree  below  o  5 
the  thermometer,  at  this  time,  was  generally  two  or  three  degrees 
below  that  point  in  the  open  air  j  and  the  place  I  marked  was  more 
than  four  inches  below  the  twenty-five  degrees.  They  dire6lly  fixe.d 
the  thermometer  out  of  doors  i  I  came  in  immediately,  and  fpoke 
no  more  about  going  awa^.  I  foon  perceived  that  ignorance  and 
fuperftition  were  at  work  in  their  minds,  already  agitated  by  fonie 
expreflions  1-  had  dropped  about  the  defign  of  my  journey,  and 
which  they  underftood  no  more  than  the  ufe  of  fome  of  my  iuitru- 
ments  they  had  feen. 

*  I  was  employed  in  making  them  drink,  when  the  moftftubborn 
fellow  among  them,  who  had  flipped  out  without  my  feeing  hitn, 
came  in  again,  and  told  me  with  enthufiafm,  that  the  animal  had 
got  down  below  the  mark.  They  all  ran  immediately  to  be  con* 
vinced  of  this  fafl,  and  I  had  now  no  difficulty  to  ftruggle  with, 
except  that  of  hindering  my  interpreter  from  explaining  that  the 
mercury  was  not  an  animal.  I  prefently  got  a  fufiicient  number  of 
horfes,  and  the  poftilions  went  away  immediately  :  the  one  who 
had  been  moft  fullen  all  the  day,  was  now  the  warmeft  in  the  caufe. 
I  gave  him  the  care  of  the  fledge  where  my  inftruments  werej  he 
went  foremoil,  and  the  others  followed.  As  foon  as  we  got  out  of 
the  hamlet "wedifcovered  the  river,  and  this  was  the  only  objeft  ^ve 
could  difcern,  in  the  mid  ft  of  the  darknefs  which  covered  this  he- 
mi^here  ;  the  faint  glimmering  of  the  ftars,  refle6ted  in  the  water,' 
which  flowed  on  the  uneven  furface  of  the  ice,  made  us  fee  the  river 
at  a  diftance,  by  the  different  Ihades  of  their  dim  light,  and  made  an 
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tppearance  of  waves  gently  agitated.  We  ibon  came  to  the  border* 
of  the  river,  where  all  was  profoundly  filent.  The  firft  poftilion 
Was  preparing  to  crofs  it,  and  ftopped  (hort.  X  flood  upright  on 
my  fledge;  and  called  out  to  him  floupai  (goon);  pufliing,  at  the 
iame  tinie,  my  own  poftilion  fo  violently,  that  he  went  on  immedi- 
ately. The  firft  poftilion,  not  willing  to  he  overtaken,  gets  on  at  a 
Hill  greater  rate ;  the  others  follow,  and  we  were  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river  in  an,  inftant, 

*  I  did  not  however  enjoy  the  happinefs  of  this  moment  as  I 
ihould  have  done.  I  had  but  juft  crofled  the  river  when  I  was  feized 
with  an  univerfal  tremor,  accompanied  with  convulfive  ftarts  j  my 
ftrength,  which  feemed  to  have  increafed  the  nearer  I  came  to  this 
inftant,  nowforfook  me  all  at  once;  fo  that  I  drank  iomt  liqueur  I 
ftill  had  in  the  fledge.  I  foon  found  myfelf  relieved,  and"  fell  afleep, 
in  which  fituation  I  ftill  remained  when  we  ftopped  at  the  poft  of 
Cbeftakova.  I  left  this  place  immediately,  and  in  a  few  hours  came 
to  Dektereva,  where  I  was  to  change  hoHes  for  the  laft  time.  As 
the  river  Irtifz  was  ftill  between  me  and  the  city  of  Toboiflcy,  I  ex- 
peded  to  meet  with  frefli  dtfticulties  from  the  people  of  tbts 
hamlet ; ,  but  was  glad  to  find  myfelf  deceived.  The  inhabitants  ftill 
continued  to  erofs  the  river  at  Tobolflcy  on  the  ice,  becaufe  thw 
paffage  being  more  frequented,  the  fnow  was  fo  much  beaten  by  the 
Ket  of  men  and  bekfts,  that  it  was  become  united  tc^  andconfoli- 
dated  with  the  ice,  fo  as  to  make  it  thicker. 

•  At  length  I  arrived  at  Tobolfky  on  the  loth  of  April,  fix  days 
before  the  ice  broke  up,  after  having  travelled  on  a  fledge  from  St. 
Pfeterft)urg,  about  eight  hundred  leagties,  or  three  hundred  thou- 
iand  and  eighteen  werfts,  in  a  month,  although  I  had  been  delayed 
by  feveral  accidents,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  horfes.' 

The  agitations  of  his  mind  when  like  to  be  difappointed  oi 
his  obfervation,  the  object  of  all  his  cares  and  labour,  arc 
likewife  defcribed  in  a  very  lively  and  pathetic  manner. 

•  The  event  which  occafioned  my  journey  was  now  at  hand,  and 
the  next  day,  being  the  fixth  of  June,  was  to  fatisfy  all  my  in/qui- 
fitivenefs.  M.  de  Soimanof,  Count  Poufkin,  and  the  arcbbifliop  of 
Tobolfky,  who  -all  deferve  more  than  I  can  fay  of  them,  having  ex- 
JprefTed  a  great  defire  of  feeing  this  phenomenon,  I  had  a  tent  pitched,  in 
which  I  put  a  telefcope  for  them  and  their  families,  that  I  might  not 
bedifturbed  in  my  obfervation. 

*  On  the  5th,  I  was  employed  all  day  in  arranging  my  inflru- 
ments,  and  refolved  to  pals  the  night  in  my  obfervatory,  Every 
circuniftance  feemed  to  anfwer  ray  wifhes,  and  to  flatter  me  that 
my  obfervation  would  be  fuccefsful.  The  fliy  was  clear,  the  fun 
funk  below  the  horizon,  free  from  all  vapors;  the  mild  glimmering 
of  the  twilight,  and  the  perfeft  ftillnefs  of  the  univerfc,  completed 
my  (atisfaftion,  and  added  to  the  ferenity  of  my  mind.^  I  made 
every  body  go  to  fupper,  but  my  cootemplative  fituation  preveated 
me  from  partaking  of  any  food.  This  plcafure^iowever  did  not  laft: 
long,  for  as  I  went  out  about  ten  o*clock,  to  enjoy  it  in  filence,  I 
was  diftrefled  at  the  fight  of  fome  fogs,  which  partly;  deprived  the 
ftars  of  their  light.  I  caft  my  eye  all  over  the  horizon,  and  was 
much  difpirited  on  feeing  already  a  number  of  clouds  forming  on  all 
fides,  which  became  thicker  every  inftant ;  the  darknefs  of  the  night 
ftill  increafed,  the  bright  flcy  difappeared  ;  and  the  whole  hemif- 
phere  was  ioon  overfpread  with  one  Angle  b^ck'  cload>   which 
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damped  all  my  expe£bations»  and  threw  me  into  a  ibte  of  defpoiv; 
dency. 

<  The  obfervation  of  this  tranfit  gave  the  world  an  opportiini,- 
ty,  for  the  firft  time  of  determining  precifely  the  parallax  of  the  fviii. 
This  phenomenon,  expedled  for  more  than  a  ceptury  paftj  h'a4 
fixed  the  attention  of  altronomers,  who  were  all  dtfirous  offharing 
the  honor  of  it.  The  famops  Hajley,  who  foretold  it,  was  the  firft 
who  manifiefled  its  importance,  and  even  on  his  death  bed  iamentr 
ed  the  impoilibilky  oi  his  being,  witnefs  of  it.  The  wliole  learned 
world  had  taken  all  pofiible  meafures  to  aifift  the  obfcrvation.  So* 
vereign  princes,  although  engaged  in  an  expenfive  war,  had  ne* 
glc^ted  nothing  that  could  in  fare  the  fuccefs  of  this  important  mat- 
ter, which  might  enhance  the  ^lory  of  their  annals,  and  at  the  fame 
time  be  productive  of  the  moft  fubftantial  advantages  to  their  fub- 
i«£Jts,  and  to  mankind  in  general. 

*  The  idea  of  returning  to  France,  after  a  fruitlefs  voyaec  5  of 
having  expofed  myielf  in  vain  to  a  variety  of  dangers,  and  to  fa- 
tigues, under  which  I  was  fupported  onlv  by  (he  earneilnefs  and 
expectation  of  fucceis,  which  I  was  now  qeppved  of  by  a  cloud,  at 
a  time  when  I  had  the  greateft  reafon  to  be  aAured  of  it,  (hrew  m^ 
into  fuch  a  fituation  as  can  only  be  fplt. 

*  Xhad  not  the  trifling  Satisfaction  of  feeing  any  perfon  who  might 
Aave  my  anxiety.  All  my  attendants  had  taken  notice  qf  it,  but 
had  gone  into  the  obfervatory,  where  I  found  them  faft  afleep.  t 
roufed  them  all,  they  then  left  me  alone>  and  I  found  myielf  re« 
lieved  by  their  abfence. 

*  In  thefe  dreadful  agitations  I  pafled  the  whole  night ;  I  went  out 
'  and  came  in  again  every  inftant,  and  could  not  continue  a  moment 

in  the  fame  poiition. 

*  Such  trials  muft  have  been  experienced,  to  be  fenfible  of  the 
exceeding  pleafure  I  felt,  when  my  hopes  were  revived  by  therifing 
of  the  fun.  The  clouds  however  were  ftill  fo  thick,  that  this  re* 
gion  was  yet  involved  in  darknefs,  notwithftanding  the  light  of  the 
fun  I  which  was  only  diftinguiflied  by  a  reddi(h  caft  on  the  clouds : 
but  an  eaflerly  wind  drove  this  gloomy  veil  towards  the  weft ;  aud 
foon  expofed  part  of  the  iky  at  the  horizon.  This  appearance  in- 
creafed  by  imperceptible  degrees;  the  clonds  began  to  exhibit  a 
whitifli  colour,  which  grew  brighter  every  inftant ;  a  pleafmg  fatis- 
fadtion  diffufed  itfelf  through  all  my  frame,  and  infpired  me  whh  a 
pew  kind  of  life.  The  clouds  Hill  continued  to  be  difperfed,  the 
face  of  nature  became  pleafant,  every  thing,  in  fhort,  feemed  to 
rejoice  at  the  return  of  a  fine  day  ;  and  as  my  ho})es  became  more 
fanguine,  the  joy  of  my  mind  was  Hill  more  complete. 

*  The  governor,  Mr.  f^oufkin,  and  their  families,  then  cune  up, 
^nd  (hared  my  happinefs.  They  were  foon  followed  by  the  art^h- 
bifliop  and  fome  ot tht  arch'mandritei*  I  had  ftrengtheneJ  my  guards 
apprehending  that  I  (hould  be  interrupted  by  a  nufnber  of  cuj'iou$ 
people,  but  thiti  precaution  proved  unnecefli^ry,  as  all  the  inhabi- 
tants had  Hiut  themfelves  up  in  the  churches,  or  in  the'>r  houfes.. 
Although  the  fun  was  not  yet  vifible,  ;t  was  evident  however  that 
he  woutd  foon  make  his  appearance.  I  prepared  for  the  obferya- 
tion,  and  the  company  went  into  the  tept  I  had  pitched  for  them* 
My  watch-makers  bufinefs  was  to  write,  and  keep  his  eye  on  the 
clock,  while  my  interpreter  was  employed  in  counting  the  time  j 
the  calmnefs  and  fereiiity  of  the  air  had  made  me  refolve  10  bring 
iny  inftruments  out  of  the  obfervatory,  ^hat  I  migh^  move  them 
inore  readily.    I  foon  perceived  one  ot  the  borders  of  the  fun,  at 
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the  time  that  Venus  was  to  ,enter  iipon  his  diik  ^  "but  on  the  oppo- 
iite  border,  which  was  ftill  concealed  by  the  clouds.  I  flood  fixed 
with  my  eye  to  the  teleicope^  wandering  over  the  immenfe  fpace 
between  us  and  the  fun  a  thoufand  times  in  a  minute.  I  was  trou* 
bled  by  the  continuance  of  the  cloud,  which  at  length  however  diA 
appeared,  aqd  perceiving  that  the  planet  was  already  immerfed«  I 
prepared  to  obferve  the  mod  material  appearance,  the  total  entry.  : 
Although  the  Ocy  was  perfe^ly  ferene,  yet  my  appnehenfions  were 
not  yet  at  an  end.  The  moment  of  the  obfervation  was  nowsat  hand  \ 
I  was  feized  with  an  univerfal  ftiivering,  and  was  obliged  to  colleft 
all  vay  thoughts,  in  order  not  to  mifs  it.  At  length  I  obferved  thi$  . 
phaiis,  and  felt  an  inward  perfuafion  of  the  accuracy  of  my  procefs. 
Pleafures  of  the  like  nature  may  fometimes  be  experienced ;  but  at 
this  inftant,  I  truly  enjoyed  that  of  my  obfervation,  and  was  de- 
lighted with  the  hopes  pf  its  being  ftill  ufeful  to  pofterity,  when  I 
had  quitted  this  life.* 

The  two  foregoing  quotations  arc  taken.from  the  firft  chapter, 
which  contains  an  account  of  our  author's  journey  from  France 
to  Tobolfky,  wherein  he  encountered  hard  (hips,  which  nothing 
but  an  ardent  dcfire  of  knowledge,  and  of  fulfilling  the  expedla^ 
tions  of  his  fovereign,  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  could  have  enabled  him  to  undergo. 
The  fecond  is  a  defcriptlon  of  our  author's  return  from  Tq- 
bollky  to  Peterslburg,  where  he  met  with  fufficient  inconveni- 
tO'  ies,  though  not  equal  to  what  he  had  before  undergone.     * 

The  fubfequent  part  of  this  work,  to  p.  164,  confifts  of 
georpetrical  obfervations  on  the  different  parts  of  the  world 
through  which  our  author  travelled,  namely,  the  longitudes 
and  latitudes  ofplaceF»'determined  byailronomical  ob/ervations ; 
journals  of  the  road,  confiding  of  the  diftances  from  one  place 
to  another ;  and  the  heights  of  the  ground,  at  different  places, 
above  the  level  of  the  fea,  determined  by  the  altitude  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  ;  all  conclufions  from  which  we  con- 
ceive, muft,  for  obvious  regions,  be  very  uncertain^  Minera- 
logical  obfervations  next  follow,  and  take  up  from  page  164 
to  227,  in  which  any  one  but  a  profefTed  metallurgift,  could 
not  but  think  our  author  too  minute.  The  remaining  three 
articles  relating  to  natural  hiilory,  namely,  Of  the  tame  and 
wild  Animals,  Birds,  Fifti,  and  Infe£ls  5  Of  the  Climate  of  Si- 
beria, anc!  other  Provinces  of  Ruflia  ;  and  a  Table  containing 
the  Heights,  with  refp?^  to  the  Se^,pf  Places  in  Siberia,  where, 
the  greatelft  Cold  has  been  obfepved  ;  contain  nothing  very  re- 
markable, only  a  confutation  of  a  vulgar  error,  that  the  ex- 
ccffive  colds  in  Siberia  are  owing  to  the  extraordinary  height  of 
the  foil :  in  faQ,.  our  author  proves,  that  the  foil  in  that  coun- 
try is  generally  lower  than  in  molt  parts  in  Europe. 

The  remainder  of  this  work,  treating  of  the  government, 
religion,   manners,  &cf.  of  the  Ruffians,   is  more  interefting  to  . 
thp  generality  of  readers.     The  account  which  our  author  gives 
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fit  tliS  reVdutioh  which  placed  Elizabeth  oh  ttie  thrdriei  fei 
tells  us^  he  had  from  cbunt  Lefloc  himfelf^  the  principal  a£tdr 
in  it. 

*  The  viiribtis  revoltitiohl  Ruffia  had  already  experienced,  made 
Vay  for  others,  and  facilitated  the  fuccefs  of  them.  The  people* 
always  enflaved,  were  not  attached  to  their  fovereign,  either  by 
laWs  or  affeftion  :  {o  that  the  crown  was  expofed  to  every  one  who 
had  courage  enough  to  feize  upon  it,  by  policy  orfuperior  ftrength. 

*  JL#cftoc,  a  foreign  furgeon,  attached  to  the  princeft  Eiizabeth> 
flaiighter  of  Peter  the  Firft,  in  conjunftion  with  an  ambafTador  of 
an  European  power,  formed  the  deiign  of  placing  her  upon  the  . 
throne,  juft  as  the  defign  was  going  to  be  carried  into  execution^ 
the  i-egent  was  informed  of  it  by  advices  (he  received  from  Bruffels. 
She  fent  for  the  princefs  filizabeth,  and  mentioned  the  circumftance 
immediately ;  firmly  perfuaded  that  (he  could  not  be  able  to  im- 
feo(fe  updn  her  in  the  firft  inftant  of  furprize.  The  countenance  of 
the  phncefs  Elizabeth,  and  her  mildnefs,  convinced  the  regent  of 
her,  innocence.  Elizabeth  vvent  home,  told  Leftoc,  that  the  con- 
fjJiracy  Was  difcovered,  and  thatlhe  renounced  the  emjpire.  Leftoc 
heard  her,  retired,  and  went  to  difpofe  every  thing  for  fixing  her 
tipon  the  throne  in  a  few  hours. 

*  Leftoc,  having  feen  the  chief  confpii-ators,  went  to  the  billiard- 
table  towards  eight  in  the  evening  i  there  he  found  a  fufpicious  per- 
ion,  whom  it  was  neceflary  to  hinder  from  going  about  the  town  ; 
the  paflion  this  fpy  had  for  play,  made  iteafy  for  him  to  efFeft  his 
-Jiurpofe.  He  engaged  him  in  a  few  games  at  billiards,  and  detain- 
ed him  till  the  arrival  of  one  of  his  emiftaries.  Upon  that,  Leftoc 
jfoon  finilhed  his  game.  He  went  away  almoft  immediately,  and 
took  ii  turn  round  the  palace,  to  fee  that  every  thing  was  in  its 

V  bfual  ftate;  From  thence  he  went  to  the  parade,  where  he  waited 
tifl  eleven  otlock  for  another  cmiflary,  whom  he  had  fent  to  gene- 
tal  Munic's,  and  to  count  d*Ofterman,  the  prime  minifter's  houfe. 
tJpon  being  informed  that  every  thing  was  quiet,  he  returned  to  thd 
princefs  Elizabeth,  and  had  two  fledges  brought  into  her  court- 
yard. With  an  air  of  fatisfaftion  he  told  her,  all  was  difpofcd  for 
placinjg  her  oh  the  throne.  She  reje6ted  every  propofal,  and  re- 
fuied  to  hear  apy  thing  farther.  He  then  took  out  of  his  pocket 
tVi^o  fmall  drawings  haftily  taken  upon  cards.  One  of  them  repre- 
fented  the  princefs  Elizabeth  in  a  convent,  where  they  were  cutting 
bfF  her  hair,  and  Leftoc  was  upon,  a  fcaftbld.  In  the  other,  fhe  was 
ireprefented  afcending  the  throne  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the 
people;  Leftoc,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  gave  her  thefe  two  draw- 
ings, deiired  her  to  chufe  between  the  two  fituations  $  file  chofe  th4 
ithrone,  ' 

*  Leftot  how  ipoke  to  heir  only  about  the  fiiccefs  of  the  enters 
jjrile :  he  perfuaded  her  to  put  on  the  ribband  of  the  Order  of  Ruf- 
iia,  ahd  led  her  to  her  fledge.  He  placed  hirafelf  behind  her,  with 
the  late  Mr.  Woronzof,  then  page  to  the  princefs.  There  were  twd 
officers  in  the  other  fledge ;  and  Elizabeth,  attended  only  by  four 
perfoni,  advanced  towards  the  palace,  to  feize  upon  the  empire. 
Twenty  foldiers,  however,  who  had  been  gained  over,  waited  for 
the  princefs  as  (he  paflTcd  along.  She  went  dire6tly  up  to  the  guard. 
At  th'e  firft  fight  of  this  JTmall  troop,  the  drummer  prepared  to  found 
the  alarm,  Leftoc  burft  the  drum  at  once  with  a  knite.  The  prin- 
ceTb  appeared  immediately,  with  that  noble  mien  which  captivated 
all  hearts:  ihs  told  the  foldiers  in  a  feyir  words>  that  the  fole  right 
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tt  tfefe  tferbftd,  ^iiich  the  regent  had  ufurped,  was  vcfte^  in  hefj 
as  daughter  of  Peter  the  Firft  j  then  ordered  them  to  take  the  oatti 
of  allegiance^  and  to  follow  her.  She  fpoke  to  (laves  j  they  prof- 
itrated  themfelves  before  her,  ^d  joined  her  fmall  company.  'Leftoc 
diftributed  the  confidential  people  in  the  moft  fufpicious  pofts,  arid 
kept  the  reft  along  with  him  j  their  fidelity  he  was  affured  of,  as  he 
Was  always  *at  hand  to  command  them.  All  the  gnards  of  the  pa- 
lace yielcled  at  the  bare  command  of  Elizabeth.  She  came  at  1  aft  to 
the  door  of  the  regent's  chamber,  who  was  faft  afleep,  and  had  the 
femperor  her  fon,  the  young  Iwan,  by  her  fide.  Here  Elizabeth 
firft  met  with  oppofition  5  the  ofticer  on  guard  prefented  hjs  bay- 
onet, and  not  only  put  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  but  alfo 
threatened  to  kill  all  thofe  who  fiiould  come  forward,  Lelfoc  im- 
mediately cried  out  to  him  with  a  loud  voice,  JVrgtch,  luhat  doft  thou 
'mean  f  ajk  mer<y  of  the  Etnprefs,  The  flave  inftantly  betrayed  his 
fovereign  ;  and  Elizabeth  entered  the  apartment  with  her  follow- 
ers.  The  regent  had  been  awakened  by  the  noife  ihe  had  heard. 
The  princefs  Elizabeth  addrefied  her  firft,  and  the  regent  faid, 
What^  madam ^  is  itydu  ?  She  was  diredly  feized,  carried  out  of  the 
palace,  with  the  young  Iwan  her  fob,  and  conducted  to  the  hoUfe 
of  the  princefs  in  the  fame  fledges  which  had  brought  her  rival  j 
Where  (he  was  carefully  watched.  Elizabeth  feated  on  the  throne 
of  her  forefathers,  commanded  as  emprefs  in  the  palace,  and  all 
obeyed.  In  the  mean  time  Lettoc  fent  fome  trufty  foldiers  to  arreft 
Munic  and  d'Ofterman.  Afew  hours  were  fcarcc  elapfed  fince  th6 
princefs  ElizabetH  came  out  of  her  houfe,  before  the  regent  wai 
dethroned.  All  fufpicious  perfons  were  feized,  and  five  or  fix  thou- 
iand  men  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  de- 
termined to  murder  both  the  regent  and  their  emperor,  if  Elizabeth 
Ihould  command  them,  or  to  affaflinate  her,  if  the  regent  could  pof- 
fibly  take  the  command  for  one  inftant.  The  rumour  of  the  prin-  ' 
cefs  Eli^sabeth's  acceflion  to  the  throne  began,  however,  to  fpread  r 
but  the  perfons  who  propagated  the  news  in  public,  were  looked 
upon  as  very  dangerous  people,  fo  that  it  was  cuftomary  to  run  a- 
way  from  them  without  anfwering  one  word.  . 

*  Leftoc  had  an  eye^to  every  circumftance.  While  he  was  con- 
ducing his  fovereign  to  the  throne,  themanifefto  which  proclaimed 
Elizabeth  emprefs,  was  printing ;  and  almoft  as  foon  as  the  fun 
Ihone  upon  the  horizon,  fiie  was  acknowledged  throughout  the  ca- 
pital, and  foon  after  by  the  whole  nation. 

•  The  regent,  fent  back  at  firft  into  her  own  dominions  with  her 
fon,  had  already  ^ot  as  far  as  Riga,  when  frefli  orders  came  to  ftop 
her.  Being  brought  back  to  St.  Peterfburg,  flie  was  there  impri- 
foned  for  ever,  as  weU  as  her  fon.  Munic  and  d'Ofterman  were  ba- 
nished into  Siberia;  and  in  this  revolution,  which  took  place  from 
the  5th  to  the  6th  of  06tober  1741,  there  was  not  one  drop  of  blood 
ipilt.  The  Emprefs  Elizabeth  reigned  till  the  year  1762,  frequently . 
difturbed  with  the  apprehenfions  of  being  dethroned  in  her  turn. 
She  fent  for  her  nephew  the  duke  of  Holftein,  and  married  him  to  a 
Jprincefs  of  Anhalt  Zerbeft**  ^     " 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  ingratitude  of  courts,  will 
hot  be  greatly  furprifed  when  he  hqars,  that  this  count  Leiloc 
Was  afterwards  banifhed  by  this  emprefs  to  Siberia,  where  he 
lived  in*  the  moil  rigorous  confinement  till  her  death. 

In  the  article  on  religion^  there  is  a  curious  account  of  a 
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§t€L  of  heretics  among  the  RulTians;  which,  we  are  ibrry  ^^ 
Iiare  not  room  to  infert. 

In  the  article  of  manners,  or  cuftoms,  nothing  can  be  more 
apiufing  than  the  following  account  of  the  Ruflian  fnarriages, 
which,  as  it  comes  from  an  eye-witnefs,  deferves  a  place  here. 

•  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  marriage  ceremony,  after  the  par«  ' 
tics  have  been  joined  by  a  prieft,  as  in  our  church,  the  lady's  pa- 
rents give  an  elegant  fupper,  at  which  the  hulband's  fapiily  is  pre- 
ient,  lorae  friends,  and  a  magician,  who  comes  with  an  intent  t<> 
coitntera6t  the  witchcraft  which  might  be  praftifed  by  other  magi- 
cians, to  prevent  the  conAimraation  of  the  marriage.  The  new-, 
married  coaple,  attended  by  a  godfather  and  a  godmother,  are 
condu£^ed  with  the  greateft  ceremony  into  tlie  nuptial  chamber  be- 
fore fiipper. 

•  The  magician  walks  firft,  the  godfather  follows,  conducing  the 
bride :  the  bridegroom  gives  his  hand  to  the  godmother,  and  the 
bridefman  his  to  the  hufband^s  ncareft  female  relation,  who  is  one 
of  the  jury,  which  is  generaHy  compofed  of  three  or  four  women, 
During  this  proceffion  to  the  nuptjal  apartment,  every  thing  is  got 
ready  lo^  the  feaft  in  the  room  where  the  company  Itays  j  who  wait 
only  the  return  of  the  married  couple  to  begin  their  mirth  5  being 
thoronghly  perfiiaded,  that  the  decifion  of  the  jury  will  be  favour- 
able to  the  bride. 

•  The  marriage  chamber  contains  in  general  nothing  but  a  bed,^ 
which  is  ufaally  very  neat,  and  without  curtains  ;  the  images  given 
by  the  godfather  and  godmother  to  the  married  couple  j  a  few 
chairs,  and  a  table,  with  bottles  of  brandy,  and  glaffes,  nca^-  whicl^ 
an  old  matron  is  placed. 

•  The  proceffion  having  reached  the  marriage  chamber,  the  ma- 
tron offers  the  bride  a  wa^iter,  on  which  are  glaff^s  filled  with  bran- 
dy and  other  liquors  :  the  bride  then  prefents  them  to  the  magician 
firft,  and  afterwards  to  the  whole  company  round  j  the  magician 
prepares  hisms^gic  art;  the  bride  is  then  undrefled,  and  left  with  a 
fmall  petticoat  andan-under-waiilcoat  only ;  both  of  them  made  on 
purpofe  for  this  day,  which  is  confecrated  to  voluptuoufnefs.  Th^ 
bridegroom  i«  alfo  undrefled,  and  a  ni<;htgowu  thrown  over  him  : 
the  bride  then  kifTes  all  the  company  round,  offers  them  again  a 
glafs  of  brandy  5  and  when  every  body  has  drank  a  fecond  time, 
they  retire  into  an  antichamber,  leaving  the  married  couple  alone 
with  the  matron,  who  affifts  at  the  ceremony ;  in  which  (he  is  tlie 
more  intercfted,  as  fhe  receives  a  reward  if  the  lady  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  virgin ;  whereas  flie  is  obliged,  if  the  contrary  happens,  to 
drink  out  of  a  broken  glafs,  in  the  midft  of  the  company,  which  is 
confidered  as  a  mark  ofignominy. 

•  After  confummation,'the  Jury  of  women  is  called  in,  who  ftrip 
the  bride  quite  naked,  in  order  to  decide  whether  fhe  was  a  virgin^ 
Among  other  proofs  required  upon  this  occafion,  the  infpe6tion  of 
the  linen  is  what  they  moft  depend  upon,  and  when  tbis  anfwers. 
to  their  wifties,  the  ihift  is  placed  in  a  box  ;  thf y  give  the  bride  a 
clean  one,  drefs  her,  and  then  call  in  the  magician,  the  gocfather, 
and  the  bridefman.  The  matron,  triumphant,  gives  the  waiter  a- 
gain  to  the  bride,  who  ofFers  another  glafs  of  brandy  to  all  the 
people  of  the  proceffion.  The  married  couple  are  then  led  back  to. 
the  company:  the  box  containing  the  proof  the  lady's  virginity  j* 
carried  firft  5  and  upon  the  appearance  of  that,  the  mufic  announces 

*the 
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the  trhimph  of  the  new-married  couple.  While  the  inufic  is  play- 
ing, the  ligns  of  the  bride's  virginity  are  (hewn  to  each  of  the  guefts, 
and  for  feveral  days<after  the  box  is  carried  round  among  all  the 
neighbours.  When  all  the  company  is  perfectly  fatisfied,  the  lady 
dances  for  a  few  minutes  with  her  hulnand,  and  every  body  fits 

3uickly  down  to  the  tables  where  moft  of  the  men  commonly  get 
runk. 

*  There  were  feveral  marri^es  while  I  ftayed  ae  Tobolfky ;  but 
T  could  never  get  any  admiffion  to  any  of  the  feallt;  one  lady^  ia 
particular,  otherwife  a  verv  amiable  woman,  was  always  againft  it  \ 
faying^,  (he  was  afraid  I  mould  think  their  ceremony  ridiculous, 
aiid  gwe  an  account  of  it  to  the  public.  In  my  way  from  Tobollky 
l>ack  again  to  St.  Peterfburg,  I  was  invited  to  a  wedding,  and  ap- 
pointed bridefman,  fothati  hadthenanopportunity  of  feeing  the 
whole  tranfaftion. 

<  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  the  Ruflians  ufed  to 
marry  without  having  feen  each  other.  The  parents  on  the  man*s  fide 
ufdd  to  fend  a  kind  of  matron  to  the  girl's  parents ;  the*  matron  then 
told  them ;  I  knotvyou  have  goods  to  difpofi  oft  and  <ive  have  purcAa* 
fcrs.  After  fome  enquiries,  and  a  few  days  fpent  in  negociattng 
the  affair,  the  parents  ufed  to  meet.  If  the  lad  was  agreeable  to> 
the  girl»8  parents,  the  day  of  ceremony  was  fixed.  The  evening 
before  marriage,  the  young  man  was  brought  to  fee  his  deltined 
wife,  who  received  him  without  fpeaking  a  word :  one  of  her  rela- 
tions was  engaged  to  converfe  with  him.  The  next  day,  the  lad 
iifed  to  fend  a  prefent  to  the  lady,  confifting  of  fweetmeats,  foap, 
and  other  things  of  the  fame  kind.  The  box  was  never  opened  but 
in  prefence  ot  her  friends,  who  were  immediately  fent  for :  (he 
then  ufed  to  lock  herfelf  up  with  them,  continually  (hedding  tear* 
While  her  friends  were  iinging  fongs  fuitable  to  the  occafion  of  her 
marriage,* 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  very  entertaining  work,  and  well 
Tvorthy  the  perufal  of  the  natural  and  moral  philofopher,  as 
alfo  of  the  politician.  The  tranllation  feems  to  be  in  the  main 
well  executed,  but  how  far  the  alterations  are  judicious,  we 
cannot  (Jetenni|ie»  not  having  compared  them  with  the  ori* 
gifial.  ' 

VI.  Another  Lttttr  to  Mr.  AJmon,  in  Matter  ofLibeL  Siw.  Zi.6d* 
Almon. 

A  S  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  the  univerfe  rcfultcd  from 
'*^  the  conflidt  of  jarring  atoms,  according  to  the  fyftem  of 
Epicurus,  fo,  in  free  communities,  many  of  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind  are  afcertained,  and  confirmed  by  the  agitiation 
and  turbulence  of  party,  which  had  not  before  been  diftinftly 
known,  and  had  not  acquired  a  ftable  footing.  England,  like 
other  dates,  has  had  its  paroxyfms,  in  which,  no  doubt,  ho- 
neft  and  refpe^^able  men  have  been  alarmed  for ^  their  heredi- 
tary freedom  ;  partly  from  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by  unjuft 
adminiftration  ;  and  partly  from  the  influence  of  fadion,  the 
contagion  of  which  it  is  impoHIble  to  efcape,  uiilefs  we  are 
'  ■     ■  well 
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well  fortified  with  the  antidotes  of  cooloefs  and  judgment.  lit 
fuch  critical  junflui'es  we  are  apt  haftily  to  efpoufe  the  intercft 
of  any  individual,  who,  to  warm  prejudice  ancl  fuperficial  ob-^ 
fervation,  may  feem  opprefled  by  power.  A  Bingley  becomes  a 
political  hero,  and  a  patriot,  as  well  as  a  Wilkes  ;  an  Almort 
gains  a  temporary  importance  and  dignity.  We  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, that  a  difpaffidndte  country  gentleman  has  written  him  a 
Iietter  on  Libels  ;  and  we  read  the  phlegmatic  difcudion  with 
attention  and  curiofity. . 

But  what  are  the  final  confequences  of  thefe  popular  con- 
tentions r  They  certainly  need  not  terrify  us.  A  country  in 
which  liberty  has  been  long  edablifhed,  and  which  hath  long 
enjoyed  its  bleflings,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  this  tranfitory 
fervour.  Some  changes  are  made  in  the  miniftry,  by  which 
the  public  good  is  but  little  afFe£led.  The  petty  champions 
retire  from  the  field  of  patriotifm,  which  they  have  fo  glori- 
oufly  maintained,  to  their  primitive  obfcurity  ;  and  govern- 
ment refumes  its  regular  exertion.  Yet  fome  material  improve- 
ments are  made  in  the  fyftem  of  freedom,  in  confequence  of 
the  ardour  of  thofe,  whofe  cry  was  liberty,  viptue,  and  their 
country,  and  who  had  nothing  lefs  in  view  than  thofe  noble 
objefts.  Thus  the  influx  of  the  civil  tide  proves  falubrious  to 
cur  ifland,  as  Egypt  is  enriched  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile* 

The  author  of  this  letter  tells  us,  that  he  is  an  old  man } 
that  he  -lives  in  the  country,  aiid  has  long  been  difufed  to 
bufinefs.  His  prolix  and  digreflive  manner  of  writing  agrees 
with  his  account  of  himfelf.  The  fubjedl  of  his  letter,  is,  the 
province  of  juries,  particularly  in  the  cafe.of  a  libel  againft  the 
crown.  Yet  in  this  fame  letter,  he  enters,  rather  with  abrupt- 
tiefs,  and  garrulity,  into  a  difquifition  on  literary  property, 
and  the  philofophical  merit  of  Mr,  Locke  and  Mr.  Hume, 
lie  is  not  content  with  convincing  his  readers ;  he  is  minute 
and  tedious.  Yet  the  cafes  which  he  cites  are  exactly  in  point, 
and  the  fubflance  of  his  arguments  is  fenfible  and  weighty • 
He  ftiows  himfelf,  well  acquainted  with  the  letter  and  fpirit  of 
the  laws  of  his  country.  It  will  be  expe^ed,  that  we  fhould 
lay  before  our  readers  a  few  of  this  author's  obfervations  on  a 
queflion  which  at  prefent  fo  much  attradls  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

In  the  cafe  of  Lambe,  in  lord  Coke,  (fays  this  gentleman,  in 
the  8  Jac,  I.  it  was  refolved  even  in  the  Star-chamber,  *  that 
every  one  who  (liall  be  convided  of  a  libel,  ought  to  -be  a  con^ 
triver  of  the  libel,  or  a  procurer  of  the  contriving  of  it,  or  a 
malicious  publifher  of  it,  knowing  it  to  be  a  .libel.  If  he  , 
writes  a  copy'of  it,  and  does  not  publilh  it  to  others,  it  is  no 
publication  of  it.'  ,  ' 
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In  this  cafe,  an  oppreflive  and  tyrannical  court  pronounced 
a  mild  and  reafonable  decree,  which  was  a  precedent  well  caU 
culated  to  guard  the  fubjeft,  in  matter  of  libel,  againft  the 
wantonnefs  of  power.  And  yet,  as  our  author  informs  us,  and 
fully  proves,  this  precedent  was  eluded  in  freer  times,  in  the 
reign  of  king  William,  by  the  famous  lord  chief  juftice  Holt, 
in  the  cafe  of  the  King  againft  Beare, — Beare  was  indicted  for 
treacheroufly,  falfely,  and  malicioufly,  compofing,  writing,  and 
induftrioufly  collecting  many  feditious  libels  againft  the  king 
and  his  juft  government:  one  of  thofe  libels  was  Entitled, 
♦  T^ie  Belgic  Boar ;  to  the  tune  of  Chevy-Chace.*  The  jury, 
however,  on  hearing  the  caufe,  found,  that  as  to  the  writing 
and  collecting  only  of  the  libels,  in  the  indictment  mentioned, 
the  defendant  was  guilty;  and  as  to  all  the  refi  containid  in  the 
faid  indtQment^  that  he  was  not  guilty.  But  lord  chief  juftice  « 
Holt,  in  other  inftances  a  judicious  and  upright  judge,  preju- 
diced by  his  zeal  for  William  and  the  Revolution,  over-ruled 
this  verdict  of  the  jury,  by  availing  himfelf  of  the  double-mean- 
ing of  an  Englifti  word,  and  confounding  the  mere  manual  ^wri^ 
ier  with  the  author  of  a  libel.  The  writer  of  this  letter  is  very 
diffufe,  and  particular  upon  this  cafe,  as  he  finds  it  has  been 
produced  to  juftify  fome  of  our  late  judicial  proceedings. 

«  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the  faying  of  lord  Holt, 
that  the  writing  makes  the  eflence  of  a  libel.  It  is  clearly  the  ma- 
licious, or  feditious  intention  of  it,  which  is  the  eflence  of  the  of- 
fence. As  in  felony  there  mult  be  felleus  animus^  fo  in  libels  there 
muft  be  a  libeUous  mind.  Nay,  the  tender  laws  of  England  will 
not  fuffer  a  man  to  be  called  in  qucftion  before  a  court  of  vindictive 
or  criminal  juftice,  for  words  merely  fpoken,  although  reflecting 
,  and  defamatory,  becanfe  they  may  be  fpoken  in  the  hurry  of  alter- 
cation, in  fudden  -paflion  and  anger.  The  courts  expeCt:  that  it 
ihall  appear  that  there  was  real  rancor  and  a  deliberate  intention  to 
^efame,  and  therefore  require,  before  they  will  take  notice  of  al- 
moft  any  words,  that  they  fliall  be  committed  to  paper,  which  is 
prefumed  to  be  a  folemn  aCt,  and  what  ought  to  render  the  doer 
accountable.  This  is  what  gave  occafion  to  wicked  men,  to  pre- 
tend that  the  whole  elTence  of  a  libel  confided  in  the  writing. 
Whereas,  if  this  werefo  in  a  ftriCt  fenfe,  then  all  writing  whatever 
would  be  criminal ;  but  this  is  too  much  to  contend,  it  is  there- 
fore reftr^jned  to  the  writing  of  libellous  matter.  Now,  for  wiwit 
reafon  is  this  ?  Becaufe  there  muft  be  malice  in  a  thing  to  make  it  % 
libel.  But,  it  does  not  follow,  from  there  being  malice  in  a 
writing,  that  there  muft  be  fome  in  the  writer,  un'efs  he  were  the 
compofer  or  contriver  of  fuch  writing.  Then,  if  this  does  not  fol- 
low of  neceffity,  there  muft  be  fome  proof  to  induce  a  belief,  that 
the  wiiter  (or  printer,  if  you  will)  knew  the  meaning  of  the  writing 
which  he  was  tranfcribing,  or  printing,  and  muft,  therefore  have 
done  it  with  a  libellous  intention.  But^  you  may  reply,  that  the 
mere  writing,  copying,  or  printing,  is  a  proof  of  fach  intention. 
i  allow,  that  it  is  prima  facie  evidence,  prefumprive  proof,  and 
p^ay  be  ur^ed  as  fuch  to  a  jury,  for  coniideration.     Indeed,  it  will 

pro^ 
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Jjr»bably  make  it  not  only  pl-udfent;  but  abfolutely  rcquiiite;  For 
the  Writer  or  printer,  to  enter  into  a  defence.  To  fhew  for  cx« 
ample  his  extreme  youth,  an  ignorance  of  the  drift  of  the  writiiig, 
that  he  did  it  fecrtJtly  in  liis  own  ftudy,  from  whence,  though - 
locked  up  in  his  bureau,  it  had  been  ftolen,  and  publiihed  without 
fcis  knowledge  }  ind  that  he  had  frequently  expreffed  muchcon^ 
cern  and  refenrmcnt  about  it :  or,  that  he  wrote  it  as  a  law  ftudent, 
or  ingrofled  it  for  the  clerk  of  indiftments  5  or  was  a  foreigner, 
and  neither  underltoofl,  nor  ever  heard,  what  the  purport  of  the 
writing  was,  &c.  Sec.  It  may  be  faid,  that  a  public  profecution 
would  never  be  carried  on  againft  I'uch  a  tranfcriber.  What,  not 
if  it  anfwered*the  purpole  ot  any  political  fa6tion,  to  opprels  lijm, 
upon  a  difference  of  parties  ?  I  can  tell  you,  that  in  mch  cafe,  a 
nobleman,  a  fecretary  of  ftate,  would  ftir  in  it  himfelf.  How  cam« 
th6  world  to  know  any  thing  of  the  abat^doned  blafphemy  in  th& 
Effay  on  Jf^o/nan  ?  Was  it  from  the  complainer  of  the  work,  or  the 
author  ?  Did  they  diiier  in  private  principles  of  virtue,  or  in  party 
only  ?  Was  it  a-deiire  of  extinguiflung  and  fuppreiTing  blafphemy 
itfelf,  or  of  ruining  a  troublefome  man  ?  Was  there,  or  could  iherd 
be,  the  leall  motive  from  private  or  public  virtue  for  the  whole 
proceeding  ?  In  Hiort,  what  would  difgrace  a  man,  as  a  gentleman, 
for  ever,  and  make  one  fhy  of  any  intercourfe  with  him,  will  be, 
as  a  politician,  praife-worthy,  a  proof  of  good  capacity,  and  an 
admirable  feat.  <  There  are  many  inftances  of  tnaiicious  profecu- 
tions,  bpth  on  the  fcore  of  gratifying  private  animofities,  and  of 
carrying  political  purpofes.  The  real  intention,  therefore,  of  any 
writer,  whether  author,  or  tranfcriber,  (hould  be  afcertained  to 
the  Jury,  before  they  find  him  guilty  of  the  charge  laid  upon  bim. 
With  refpe6l  to  libels,  in  moderate  times,  the  man  proved  to  be 
the  printer  and  publiifher,  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  ihield  him- 
felf from  being  convi6led  of  having  printed  and  publiihed  with  a 
libellous  intention,  that  is,  of  bein^  found  generally  guilty.  He 
would  probably  be  fo,  the  prefumpttve  evidence  being  ftrong  againft 
him.  In  warm  times,  like  thole  in  London  towards  the  end  of 
Charles  II/s  reije^n,  or  in  the  prcfent,  it  is  poffible  thnt  a  printer  of 
the  wickedefl,  talfeft,  and  moft  mi fchievoois  libels,  upon  the  pr:nce 
and  the  very  frame  of  otir  government,  whether  under  the  figna- 
ture  of  Junius  or  any  other,  might  be  acquitted.  There  are  fea- 
fons  of  epidemical  madnefs,  when  a  temperate  jury  cannot  be  had, 
and  when  nothing  will  be  deemed  a  libel  upon  government.  Be  it 
fo.  The  diforder  cannot  laft  long*  At  this  moment,  perhaps, 
Mr.  George  Bellas,  tl^e  boat-failing  prodlor  \  Mr.  Arthur  Beard- 
more,  the  magna  charta  attorney  5  Mr.  Humphry  Cotes,  the  bank- 
rupt ;  Mr.  Hurne,  the  Brentford  curate ;  Mr.  Vaughan,  the  broker, 
&c.  taking  upon  themfelves  the  ftyk  and  title  of  fupporters  of  the 
rights  of  all  Englifhmen,  may  have  fome  privilege  beyond  us  com- 
mon men.  But  thefe  extraordinary  powers  are  not  delegated  for 
any  certain  period,  and  are  held  merely  at  the  will  and  pleafure  of 
the  people,  and  refolvable  in  an  inftant  by  their  mkjeily.  The  vor- 
tex too,  in  generaly  extends  no  farther  than  the  bills  of  mortality, 
and  perhaps  does  not  take  in  fcandal  between  man  and  man,  but 
only  between  the  crown  and  the  public.  A  late  event  in  a  border* 
ing  county,  may  induce  one  atleafi  to  think  fo,  where  a  placeman 
and  a  courtier,  through  the  medium  of  a  jury,  has  given  a  very 
fmart  check  indeed  to  the  outrageous,  indecent,  unprofeHional 
pertnefs  and  calumny  of  a  zealous  youngr  man,  who  might  have 
fbund  a  more  fuitable  employment  fcr  his  talents^  than  the  being 
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public  orator  to  fa6lious,  popular  meeting.  The  moral  of  the 
tvhole  may  be  veiy  ,§ood.  But  be  the  relpedtive  impartiality  of 
judge  and  jury  what  it  will,,  and  it  may  fometimes  be  a  qaeltioa  . 
on  which  fide  it  liei,  the  cpnftitution  has  placed  the  trial  of  alt 
criminal  matters,  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  molt  indifputably,  and 
they  are  upon  oath  to  find,  whether  the  adl  complained  of  was  done, 
and  whethei'  wilfully  or  not.  There  is  fcaixely  any  matter  of  challenge 
allowed  to  the  judge,  but  feVei*al  to  the  jurors,  and  many  of  thenji 
may  be  removed  without  any  rcafon  alledged.  This  fecms  topro- 
xniie  as  much  impartiality  as  human  nature  will  admit ;  aud  abfo* 
lute  pcrfe^ion  is  not  attainable,  I  am  afraid,  either  in  judge  or 
jury,  or  any  thing  elfe.  The  trial  by  our  country  is  in  my  own 
opinion  the  great  bulwark  of  freedom,  and,  for  certain,  the  ad- 
miration of  all  foreign  writers  and  nations.  The  lali  writer  of  any 
diftinguiihed  note  upon  the  principles  of  government,  the  celebrated 
Monteiquieu,  is  in  ra|>ture8  with  this  peculiar  perfedbion  in  the 
Engli(b  poHcy.  From  juries  running  not,  if  I  may  fay  fo,  and 
-a^kih^  wildly  at  paiticular  feafons,  I  cannot  conclude,  like  fomc 
Scottiih  doctors  of  our  law  and  conftitution,  that  their  power 
ihould  be  leffened.  This  would,  to  ufe  the  words,  of  the  wile, 
learned,  and  intrepid  lord  chief  juftice  Vaughan,  be  *<  a  ftrange, 
«ew-fan«led  conclufion,  after  a  trial  fo  celebrated  for  many  hun- 
dreds of  years/*  Whether  London  juries  will,  or  will  not  judge 
impartially  in  fadtious  times,  I  cannot  tell;  but  this  I  am  furs  of, 
that  they  are  as  capable  of  j^tdging,  whether  any  paper  brought 
before  them  be  publiflied  with  a  libellous  intent,  as  ray  lord  chief 
juftice  Mansfield,  and  his  affefTors  (ab|e  and  learned  as  they  are). 
there  being  no  legal  matter  whatever  in  the  confideration/ 

A  jury  was  not  admitted  in  the  Star-chamber;  there  all 
ftaie-libels  were  formerly  tried  ;  and  of  courfe  the  judges  of 
the  court  wholly  determined  what  was,  or  was  not  a  iibeh 
Hence  our  author  infers,  that  the  venerable  bench  has  ever 
lince  claimed  the  exclufive  right  of  deciding  this  point,  with- 
out confidering  that  by  the  principles  of  the  juridical  part  of 
our  conilitutions  where  a  jury  Is  fummoned,  the  judgment  of 
all  fa£ls  muft  be  left  to  them,  anithat  tliis  holds  through  the 
region  of  crimes.  He  infifts,  that  the  intention  oi  a  fuppofed 
libeller  is  as  much  within  their  cognizance  as  the  intention  of 
any  other  fuppofed  criminal ;  which,  no  judge,  he  thinks,  can 
difpute  their  right  to  examine,  and  pronounce  upon,  nor  le- 
gally invalidate  their  verdi£l. 

ThoUgh  we  have  remarked  of  this  letter,  that  it  is  fpun  out 
to  an  unnecelfary  and  tedious  prolixity,  we  muft  here,  in  juf- 
tice  to  the  writer  of  it,  obferve,  that  ia  fome  places  it  is  not 
only  fenfible  and  acute,  but  eloquent  and  animated.  The  fol- 
lowing extraft  will  be  agreeable  to  every  one  who  is  a  friend 
to  our  civil  rights ;  and  it  will  not  be  unworthy  the  intention 
of  a  judge. 

*  T^iere  is  after  all,  in  my  own  opinion,  nothing  Tike  travellings 

the  old  beaten  road  of   the  conftitution,    without  darting    new 

fchcmes  from  a  delire  of  (hewing  fuperior  parts,  or  for  the  lake  of 
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introducing  what  one  thinks  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  laWf 
A  man  may  happen  to  diflike  the  trial  by  jury,  and  an  unlicenfed 
prefsy  and  would  really,  had  he  the  modelling  of  a  government, 
under  which  himfelf  was  to  live,  have  neither  i  but  if  the  courfe 
of  his  profeiHon  ^and  extraordinary  talents  were  to  bring  fuch  a 
man  to  be  chief  juftice  of  England,  (by  far  the  moft  important 
poft  in  the  kingdom,  becaufe  all  difputes  between  the  king  an4 
the  fubjedl:  muS  there  be  tried)  he  muft  be  content  to  take  the 
law  of  England  as  he  finds  it,  and  to  adminifler  it  in  the  ufual 
way.  Every  open  attempt  to  change  it  (however  fincerelyhe  miebt 
mean  an  improvement,  would  tend  to  his  own  difcomfort  and  dif- 
appointment,  and  every  iubde  and  indirect  ftep  for  the  purpofe 
would  fubje^him  to  contumely  and  to  the  worft  and  mod  injurious 
of  imputations.  If  a  law  is  to  be  (trained,  or  a  verdi^  either  to  be 
compafTed  or  conllrued  artificially,  for  the  fake'even  of  a  good  end, 
for  the  punifhment  of  a  popular  rafcal,  it  is  a  grofs  injury  to  the 
conftitution,  and  will  lead  the  way  to  a  thoufand  perverfions  of  the 
law  for  the  fake  of  very  bad  ends.  Twenty  abfurd  or  unjuft  ver- 
di6ls  in  fadlious  times,  againft  libellers  in  particular*  will  not 
wei^h  as  a  Uraw  againft  the  noble  fervice  that  Juries  haye  done  ii^ 
arbitrary  reigns,  in  the  cafe  of  the  feven  bimops,  and  in  man^ 
other  inflances,  by  which  in  a  great  meafure,  tlie  liberties  of  this 
country  have  been  preferved.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  heretical 
or  deiltical  writings:  in  (hort  of  a  free  preis  generally.  3eiides,  I 
am  one  of  thofe  who  doubt  whether  the  great  men  who  have  pre- 
iided  in  our  courts  of  law  formerly,  had  not  as  much  acqte  under« 
Itanding  and  ibut>d  judgment  as  any  of  the  able  men  now  living* 
As  in  hearing  counfel  it  will  generally  happen,  that  the  firft  fays 
every  thing,  yet  it  will  fometimes  fall  out  that  eyeii  the  third 
(though  a  plam  man)  ihall  bit  upon  fomething  fo  material  as  tQ 
weigh  in  the  decifion  of  the  caufe,  and  therefore  they  fhould  all  be 
heard :  fo  with  refpe6t  to  M  forms,  they  feem  for  the  moft  par$ 
tedious  and  ufelefs,  ypt  the  omilHon  of  then^fhall  in  fome  parti- 
cular cafe  occafion  a  difficultjr  which  could  never  otherwife'have 
happened.  It  is  therefore  a  right  rule  ftarefuper  *vias  antiquas,  tQ 
expound  and  to  execute  the  law  in  the  way  that  our  forefathers  did. 
A  judge  that  is  for  ilriking  out  new  paths  in  the  law  which  haf 
flood  the  tell  of  ages,  and  either  imagines  that  he  himfelf  is  right| 
or  that  the  world  will  think  him  fo,  counts  without  his  hoil, 

*  If  old  forms  were  to  bh  rigidly  purfued,  there  would  be  nq 
room  for  much  difplay  of  parts,  and  the  proving  of  any  thing,  by 
any  thing,  which  one  now  and  then  hears  of.  The  defire  of  im- 
proving the  law  and  conftitution,  is  dangerous  vanity  at  the  beft. 
And  were  there  at  any  time  to  arife  fome  one  particular  judge  whq 
fhould  think  much  change  neceffary,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuch 
judge  fhould  never  try  a  popular  caufe  j  or  decide  any  point  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  lubjedt  without  affording  juft  matter  for 
animadverfion  and  furprife  5  or,  in  yulgar  terms,  without  making 
himfelf  the  fubjeft  of  every  body's  comment,  I  fhould  doubt  hi% 
having  greater  difcernment  or  more  infallible  judgment  than  thofe 
who  went  before  him*  It  would  rather  introduce  fome  fufpicioi^ 
of  the  hollownefs  of  his  head  or  his  heart.  If  th?  for mef  were  the 
cafe;  the  appaient  fuperiority  of  his  talents  mufl  lie  rather  in  fbr 
phillry  than  in  folidity  of  judgment,  and  bjs  bettpr  calculated  for 
immediate  vi6lory  and  triumph,  than  for  giving  ^nal  and  laftingf 
fatisfadHon.  Temporary  fpecioufnefs  is  but  a  mifchievous,  trea. 
cherous  cju^ity  in  a  judge^  althQUgh  i^  fee  every  thing  in  an  adyo* 
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eate.     I  remember  many  years  ago,   a  fnpreme  law-itiagiAratCi 
who,  both  in  the  King's  Bench  and  the  Chancery,  mahifeited  the 
tttmoft  deference  to  former  determinations,  a  foiicitude  to  find  out 
the  true  grounds  and  pjincipks  on   which  they  proceeded,  and  si 
deiire  of  nearing  all  that  could  be  faid  by  the  counfel  of  either  fide. 
He  would  then  deliver  fo  legal,   fo  found,   (6  comprehenfive,  fo    •    • 
juftly  principled  a  judgment  on  the  points  before  him,  as  fatisfied 
al}  mankind  of  the  impartiality,  of  the  truth,  of  the  cJrcumfpe^t* 
xiefs,  and  of  the  profelfional  and  juridical  corre6lner8  of  his  decrees^ 
In  ihort,  he  heard  fully,  and  determined  completely.     He  was  nei- 
ther at  conftant  war  with  Junes,  nor  with  the  law  and  forms  of  our 
forefathers.     He  performed  his  part  without  oftentatious  fmartnefs* 
fupercilioufneis,  the  artifice  of  logical  ratiocination)  or  the  parade 
of  civil  law,  learning,  and  the  authority  of  imperial  codes.     His 
conduft  on  the  bench  won  the  refpcdl:  of  every  body ;  parties,  coun- 
Tel  and  bar,   for  twenty-three  or  four  years  fuccefiively.    And  time 
itfelf  and  future  difc^ffion,  have  not  impaired  or  (haken  his  fen- 
tences.    Neverthelefs  he  is  not  fuppofed  to  have  been  freer  from 
felfilh  and  political  views  than  other  lawyers,  that  is  to  fay,  othef 
men.     But  he  had  foo  much  cool  found  fenfe,  with  the  magifterial 
gown  upon  his  back,  in  deliberating  upon  legal  matter,  to  lo6k  at 
aught  but  the  precedents  of  former  times,  the  arguments  in  the 
caufe,  and  the  genuine  principles  of  law.     He  knew  that  neither 
the  weight  of  his  office,  nor  any  prefcnt  artificial  refinement,  could 
preferve  his  opinions  and  demeanor  from  being  fcrutinized  by  a 
difccrning  bar,   and  (fhould  they  detedl  any  fallacy  and  obliquity^ 
as  were  there  any  they  certainly  would)  from  being  abufed  by  the 
public^    Such  a   filent  fagacious   auditory  will   fee  through    the 
greateft  fophiftthat  everfpokej  and,  after  fcanning  his  fophifmi 
among  themfelves,   by  degrees    drop  their  (hiewd    redargution$ 
among  the  world.     With  acute  pra6lifers,  every  ftudied  preface  of 
impartiality,  of  prodigious  firmnefs,  of  a  dtfregard  of  danger  even 
to  the  lofs  of  life,  and  of  an   extreme  anxioufnefs  in  any  crOwn 
profecution  to  find  out  the  fmalleft  iota  of  j unification  for  the  de« 
fondant,  will  only  raife  an  extraordinary  attention  to  every  colour 
of  good  or  evil,  to  every  iliade  or  light,  made  ufe  of  by  fiich  judge, 
ana  to  the  whole  of  his  gefturfe ;  for  their  jealoufy  will  be  fet  on  the 
watch  «by  the  unduenefs  and  unufualnefs  of  an  elaborate  exordium 
from  the  chafte  bench  of  fober  judicature.    What  ihould  make  fo 
artificial  a  beginning  neceffary  ?  Judges  who  mean  nothing  unfair 
need  never  recur  to  thefe  meretricious  arts.    Why  then  (liould  you 
ufe  them  ?  Do  you  imagine  the  world  fufpedts  you  of  fome  defign,  of 
not  doing  your  duty  ?  If  not,  it  muft  be  your  confcioufnefs  of  in- 
tending Tome  duplicity  that  makes  you  thus  call  in  beforehand 
fuch  guards  to  your  reputation.     Genuine  fimplicity  and  pure  vir- 
tue are  ever  devoid  of  fidlitious  ornaments.    Every  extraordinary 
declaration^  fide  fpeech,  hint,  tone  of  voice,  look  or  gefticulatioA, 
willfurnifii  matter  of  antmadvedion,  and  the  ufer  finally  dupes  him- 
fdf  and  becomes  the  (acrifice  of  his  own  artifice  j  whatever  Teeming 
coavidUon  and   rhetorical  applaufe  his  argument  or  oration  may 
carry  with  them  at  the  time.    Truth  ftands  the  edge  of  profefllonal 
and  popular  difcuflion,  but  fophiftry  of  neither  5  for  it  cannot  al- 
ter the  nature  of  things,  although  it  will  difguife  thejr  appearance 
for  a  while.     Thne  will  always  looner  or  later  detedt  the  adultery* 
Ofinumum  comment  a  dekt  dids,  natura  judicia  confirmatC 
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To  this  letter  is  added,  a  Poilicript  on  conamitments  and  at- 
tachments for  a  contempt  of  court.  The  cafe  of  BIngley  led 
the  author  into  reflcdtions  upon  this  fubje£t.  He  aflcrts,  and 
proves  by  feveral  inftances  which  he  has  produced,  that  a  pcr- 
ibn  cannot  be  legally  committed  for  a  conftrudtive  contempt  of 
a  court ;  but  only  for  that  adual  and  immediate  contempt  by 
ivhich  its  proceedings  are  refilled  and  interrupted.  When  a  m^ 
does  not  in  fa£t  difturb  the  procefs  of  a  court,  this  writer  denies 
the  legality  of  its  power  to  attach  him.  No  judge,  (as  he  ar- 
gues) has  a  right  to  Ihut^his  mouth,  or  to  prevent  his  pen  from 
cenfuring  what  he  thinks  erroneous  in  the  diftribution  of  pub- 
lic juftice.  Commitment  for  ihis  conftruftive  and  imputed  con- 
tempt, he  thinks  a  dominion  A>  extraordinary,  fo  incongruous 
with  the  conftitution  of  this  country,  and  /b  privatory  of  the 
fubjeds'  right  to  a  trial  by  jury  for  every  mifdemeanour,  that 
it  clalhes  with  the  whole  fyftem  of  our  law. 

We  pretend  not  to  be  io  well  vcrfed  as  this  gentleman,  in 
the  laws  of  England.  But  we  hsg  leave  to  make  a  remark  or 
two  on  the  fubjed  before  us,  with  proper  deference  to  thbfe 
who  are  qaalifkd  to  difcufs  it. 

It  appears  that  a  jury  is,  in  the  language  of  our  author,  the 
great  bulwark  of  our  civil  liberty  ;  ^and  that  we  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  too  watchful,  and  jealous  of  any  attack  upon  its  pri- 
vileges and  power:  we  prefume,  that  it  fhould  be  leaft  influ- 
enced by  the  bench  in  cafes  of  libel,  in  which  the  crown  is 
commonly  concerned  ;  and  in  which,  therefore,  a  judge,  as 
he  is  but  a  man,  is  moft  liable  to  deviate  from  integrity.  Why 
a  particle  of  a  jury's  weight  ihould  ever  devolve  upon  a 
judge,  it  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend  :  for  in  the  moft  turbu- 
lent and  fadious  times,  as  much  impartiaJiity  and  equity  may 
certainly  be  expeAed  from  the  former  as  from  the  latter.  An 
Engliihman's  ineftimable  right  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  ieems 
not  only  to  have  fprung  from  the  principles  of  freedom,  but 
likewife  of  found  reafon.  For  a  jury  fcems  as  well  qualified 
to  judge  of  motives  and  fadts,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  law 
when  it  is  explained  to  them,  as  a  judge  is  to  explain  the  kw  td 
a  jury.  And,  unlefs  we  are  mifinformed  by  writers,  who  ap. 
pear  to  be  candid  and  accurate,  the  verdifl  of  an  Englifh  jury 
is  decifive  in  every  caufe,  unlefs  a  flaw  can  be  found  in  the  in- 
didment. 

VII.  J  Second  Fa/ifcript  to   a  late  Pamphlet,  entitled^  a   Letter  t9 
Mr.  Almon,  in  Matter  of  LibeL     ^*uo.   Is,    Miller. 

'TPHE  author  of  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Almon,  in  Matter  of  Libel, 

•*-     on  reading  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's- BencK, 

in  the  cafe  of  the  King  agafeft  Woodfall,  thought  it  inconfiftent 
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wttfa  lawy  and  the  freedom  of  our  conditution.  In  confequenco 
of  that  opinion,  he  wrote  tKis  fecond  Poftfcript,  to  (how  the 
impropnetyof  the  judgment.  Many  particulars  of  this  judg- 
ment in  Woodfall's  cafe  he  is  induftrious  to  refute;  but  hd 
chiefly  aims  to  Ihvailidate  thait  part  of  it,  whichv  infiils,  that 
the  inforihatiott^  not  they»r^,  defefminfe^  any  publication  to  be 
a  libel ;  that  it  i^  not  their  bufmeft  to  enquire,  whethef"  it  is 
piibliihed  with  a  malicious  and  feditious  intention  ;  and  that 
when  thfcy  found  Wo'odfal  the  printer  and  pdblifher  of  Junius's 
Lettersj  he  fliould,  by  their  verdift,  have  beefli  pronounced 
guilty.  *  I 

To  this  doflrlne  he  oppofes  many  pertinent  precedents,  and 
ilrong  arguments,  and  he  difplays  its  confequences  in  the,  fol- 
lowing terms. 

*  I  may  be  miftaken,  but  it  (eems  to  me,  by  this  way  of  ex- 
pounding the  conftitution  of  this  country,  as  if  its  life-blood  waa 
Jetting  out.     For,  I   am  one  of  thofe  who  hold  with  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton,  that  **  the  prefs,  in  all  countries,  wbfere  it   can  have  it^ 
■free  courfe,  will  ever  be  found  the  fureft  guardian  of  right  and       • 
truth ;  and  that  he  rauft  be  allowed  to  a6i  like  a  generous  adverfary, 
who  refers  the  merit  of  his  argument  to  that  trial."    Nor  is  what 
old  Donne  the  divine  fays  unworthy  attention.    **  There  may  be 
many  cafes,  where  a  man  'r»ay  do  his  country  good,  and  fervice 
by  libelling  5  for,  where  a  man  is  either  too  great,  or  his  vices  too 
general  to  be  brought  under^  a  judiciary  accufation,  there  is  no  way 
but  the  extraordinary  method  of  accufation.     Sealed  letters,  in  the 
Star-chamber  have,   now-a-days,   been  judged  libels."    In  truths 
the  freedom  q^  this  country  from  hierarchical  and  monarchical  ty- 
ranny, is  grettly  owing  to  a  free  prefs.    The  little  liberty  whick 
France  is  now  getting  into,  both  in  civil  and  religious  concerns*, 
may  be  wholly  attributed  to  the  fame  caufe.    It  is  the  bulwark  or 
the  franchifes  of  the  peoplfe,  who  would  never  know  what  was  do- 
ing, nor  fee  the  confeouences,  were  it  not  for  the  prefs.    The  li-  ^ 
bcrty  of  it  in  England,  however,  feeras  to  me  to  be  now  in  the  ut- 
moft  danger;  and  I  will  tell  you  how.    By  this  late  adjudication 
(according  to  the  printed  relation)  juries,  in  n>atter  of  libel,  are 
not  to  judge  of  the  intent  of  tti^  writing  5  and  if  they  declare  they 
have  done  fo,  it  will  annul  their  veidiS.     Confequently,  the  court 
alone  caii,    and  muft  determine,  whether  the  defendant  has  been 
guilty  of  anv  crime.    The  jury  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.    They 
can  only  find,  whether  the  defendant  publiihed  the  paper,  and  whe- 
thcr  any  occafional  blank  in  it,  as  for  example  k— g,  is  rightly 
£lled  up  in  the  iiiformatjon,  and  means  king.    Now  the  attorney- 
general  is  an  olHcer  during  pleafure,  not  upon  oath,  and  has  the 
power  K>i  filing  an  information  againft  whom  he  pleafes,  and  of 
putting  him  upon  his  trial.    The  writer  of  this,  or  an^  other  pa- 
per, controverting  by  argument  any  decifion  of  laiw,  or  aft  of  ad- 
miniftration,  may  become  an  objeft  pi  their  refentment.    What 
he  fays  may  be  true,  and  of  the  laft   confrquence  to  the  public  % 
but  be  iri^  again  ft  the  miniftry,  and  deeply  affefting  their  power  and 
int^reft,  it  may  be  deemed  proper  to  ep'deavour  at  a  condcmnatioa 
of  it  by  a  court  of  jufticdp  in  order  to  punifh  the  writer,  and  to 
prpyent  the  like  for  the  future.    The  chief  juJUce  of  the  King's 
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Bench,  for  the  time  bemg,  may  chance  to  be  a  "courtier,  of  a  jt^ 
cobite  family,  and  to   have  arbitrary  notions  with  refpedl:  to  go-  • 
vernment.     He  may  held,  befides  his  judicial  offige,  another  dunng 
pleafure,  that  may  bring  in  4.  or  50C0I.  a  year  ;  the  next  judge  to 
him  may  hold  likewife  an  additional,  precarious  place,  of  2000I.  ft 
year,  by  theirecoramendation  of  his  chief  5  the  third  judge  may 
have  lately  had  given  him^  through  the  fame  intere^,  a  place  of 
300L  a  year ;   apd  the  fourth  and  laft,  may  be  a  modeft  young 
man,  juit  brought  to  the  bench,  from  being  a  private  counfel,  in 
a  laborious  department  in  the  profcffion,  wholly  and  fblely  by  the 
authority  of  the  fame  chief.    His  lordfhip  being  a  political  man, 
may  be  a^ed  by  the  miniftry  of  the  day,  whether  he  harread  fuch 
a  pamphlet,  and  whether  he  does  not  think  it  a  ftrong  libel  upoa 
■th^m  ?  He  may  anfwer  yes  :  upon  which  Mr.  Attorney  is  directed 
to  profecute  the  writer.    This  js  done^  and  he  is  taken  up,  and  re- 
quired to  find  fpreties  of  the  peace,  and  for  his  behaviour,  and  not 
merely  for  his  appearance  to  try  the  information..    He  mud  fabmit 
to  aU  this,  or  lie  in  prifon  ab  initio.    It  matters  not  whether  he  be 
one  of  the  reprefentativcs  of  the  people  in  parliament  or  not,  fop 
by  a  late  concurrent  rcfolution  of  both  houfes,  he  is  jntitled  to  no 
privilege  in  the  cafe  of  a  libel,  although  he  is  in  every  other  mifde- 
meanor  which   is  not  an    a6lual  breach  of  the  peace.    When  the 
trial  comes  on,  the  jury  find  the  defendant  not  guilty.    The  judge 
tells  them  the  evidence  was  clear  of  his  being  the  publiflier,  and 
defires  to  know  the  ground  they  go  upon.    They  tell  his  lordfliip 
that  they  do  not  think  the  paper  a  libel,  or  pul>li(hed  with  a  cii« 
minal,  but  with  a  good  intent.    He  ac(^Uaints  them  that  their  ver-^ 
didl  .then  is  a  nullity  :  in  Ihort,  it  is  no  verdift.    After  fome  paufe 
and  confufion,  they  fay,  at  laft,  they  cannot,  to  be  fure,  but  find 
that  the  defendant  publilhed  the  paper.    A  verdi6t  of  guilty  is  or-» 
dered  to  be  entered  up.    The  counfel  move  in  arreft  of  judgment, 
on  account  of -the  mifdireftion  of  the  fudp^e.    The  only  court, 
where  this  motion  can  be  heard,  is  his  lordfliip's  own  court,    fo 
circumftanced  it  being  the  only  tribunal  where  criminal  profecu- 
tions  at  the  fuit  of  the  king  againft  the   fubjeft  can  be  heard.     I 
need  fay  no  more  j  but  I  will  mppofe  his  lordlhip  diredts  a  fpecial 
V6rdi6t  to  be  taken  :  it  muft,  in  that  way,  come  again  before  him- 
felf  and  his  aflefTors.    From  thence  it  may,  indeed,  be  carried  be- 
fore the  houfe  of  lords,  by  appeal }   but  if  the  rainiftry  have  any 
weight  there,  Heave  it  to  the  reader  to  guefs  what  a  writer  againft 
them,  appealing  from  a  folemn  judgment  of  the  judges  of  the  land, 
IS  likely  to  meet  with.    The  King's  Bench  may  fcntence  fuch  wri* 
ter  to  perpetual  imprifonment,  or  to  a  fine  which  he  cannot  pay, 
which  will  anfwer  the   fame  end,  or  to  the  pillory;  and  this  may 
even  be  the  fate  of  a  peer.    Who,  knowing  all  this,  and  feeing 
fuch  an  example,  would  ever  think  of  laying  his  thoughts  before  the 
public,  in  oppofition  to  any  meafure  ol  adminiilration  or  govern- 
ment ?  Until  now,  the  common  notion  of  this  conftitution  was,  thgit 
no  perfon  under  it  could  be  found  gui^^y  of  any  crime  but  by  a 
jury.    If  law  was  mixed  with  fait,  the  jUdge  always  i4iiVu<5tcd  the 
jury  what  he  apprehervded  to  be  the  law,  and  they,  after  comparing 
the  fafts  with  his  exposition  of  the  law,  were  to  judge  whether  the 
defendant  was  guilty  of  the  crime  he  was  charged  with,  or  not,  and 
to  find  accordingly.    No  man  before  ever  doubted  but  the  jury  in  a 
criminal  fuit  were  the  fole  judges  pf  the  criminality  of  the  defen- 
dant.    But  that  is  found,  at  laft,  not  to  be  fo.injibel,  and  that  the 
jti'jr  are  merely  to  find  whether  the'defenda'jit  phbiifticd.    It  is  the 
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^  king*s  judge  who  mult  pronounce  him  guilty  or  not  of  the  crim« 
*^  alledged.  At  prefent,  nothing  of  this  fort  is  likely  to  fall  out  § 
but  under  the  law  asfaid  to  be  fettled,  it  may  be  the  cafe^  and  who 
can  tcil  how  foon.  The  Jacobite  judge,  AHybone,  laid  it  down 
that  "  no  private  man  can  take  upon  him  to  write  againft  the  ac- 
tttft]  exercile  of  government,  without  leave,  but  he  makes  a  libel.^ 
Ands  if  the  prefent  do6lrine  is  to  be  eftablHhed,  I  think  one  m^ 
fay,  that  the  judges  of  the  King's  3ench  will  really  be  the  ftate- 
licenfers  of  the  prefs,  and  their  court  the  liccnfe  office.  Without 
leave  from  thence,  who  dare  write  freely  ?  No  man  can  put  h'im- 
ieif  upon  bis  country,  and  fubmit  it  to  the  judgment  of  a  jury, 
whetlHcr  he  has  been  guilty  or  not  of  a  crime  in  writing  what  has 
been  proved  upon  him.  Their  taking  that  into  their  confideration 
would  be  of  no  avail :  were  they  even  to  declare  that  they  found  a 
defendant  not  guilty  on  the  confideration  of  the  intent  of  the 
writing,  it  would  deftroy  the  effeft  of  their  verdift,  vitiate  and  an. 
ncd  it.  The  court  arrogates  that  power  to  itfeif  alone  ^  is  not  this, 
ineffed):,  eftabli(hing>  under  another  name,  ai!ate-lieenfer  of  the 
prefs  ?  And  is  that,  under  any  pretence,  or  through  any  mediuw^ 
to  be  endured  ?• 

This  Second  Poftfcript  is  clofely  connefted  with  the  author's 
Letter  to  Mr.  Almon,-and  written  to  flrengthen  it.  Our  ac- 
count of  that  Letter  has  left  us  little  to  remark  on  this  pamphlet. 
We  fhall  not  fcruple,  however,  to  oblerve,  that  in  libel  the 
infonnation  charges  the  publication  to  have  been  made  with 
xiialice  and  fedition,  and  againft  the  peace  of  the  realm.  The 
jurors  are  tworn  to  the  trial  of  this  charge  between  the  king 
slnd  the  defendant ;  and  if  they  find  him  guilty,  it  is  recorded 
that  by  their  verdift,  he  is  found  to  have  publifhed  with  ma- 
lice, and  fo  they  all  fay  upon  their  oaths.  This  is  a  truth 
which  cannot  be  controverted.  It  muft  then  be.  neceflarily  . 
granted,  that  to  examine  and  pronounce  upon  the  intention 
of  a/publifher,  is  an  eflential  part  of  the  office  of  a  jury. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  fcrutinize  and  condemn  the  condu£l  of 
our  reverend  judges.  It  gives  us  pleafurc,  however,, to  refleft, 
that  while  we  continue  a  free  people,  any  attacks  upon  liberty 
will  be  but  tranfienr,  and  produdlive  of  more  good  than  ill, 
by  exciting  men  of  learning  and  fpirit  to  defend,  illuftrate, 
aud  confirm  our  national  privileges.  This  will  always  be  the 
cafe,  till  the  prefs  is  fubjedled  to  the  reftridlion  with  which  our 
author  fears  it  is  already  threatened. 

VIII .  Tra3$  eencerning  Pafronagi^  iy  f^mt  emintnt  Handi.  Wtth  a 
Candid  Inquiry  into  the  dnjlitution'o/  tb§  Cfjurcb  of  Scotland, 
in  relation  to  the  Settlement  of  Mtniflers,  Ani^  Remarks  upon  a 
late  Pamphlet f  entitled  '*  Obferwatiom  on  the  Overture  eoncern*' 
ing  PeUrenage^^  in  Anfnvtr  to  the  **  thoughts  of  a  Layman  con* 
eerning  Patronage  and  Prefent  ationh^*   lime,   31.      Gray. 

'TpHE  law  of  patronage  has  for  fome  years  been  the  fubjed 
■■•     of  a  warm  controvcrfy  in  Scotland.     Every  publication 

tber^ore,  which  promifes  to  elucidate  old  arguments,  or   to 
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advance  new  ones,  bccoities  intercfting  to  eveiy  peribn,  whd 
is  defirous  of  knowing  the  hiftory  and  conftitution  of  that 
country.  The  author  of  the  Candid  Inquiry,  that  is,  the 
editor  of  this  volume,  coQfcious  of  the  imperfedion  which 
inight  attend  his  own  attempt,  has  corroborated  his  ppioiony 
•*  that  patronage  is  every  way  injurious  to  the  church  ot  Sjcot- 
land,'  by  republifliing  feveral  trads  on  ^his  fubjedl,  by  writers 
of  unqueftionable  charader  and  abilities. 

The  firft  Js,  the  Reprefentation  of  Witff.  Carftares,  Black- 
well,  and  Bailie,  by  appointment  of  the  commiifion  of  the 
general  aflembly,  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  againft  the  bill  for 
rcftoring  patronages,  in  1712.  This  addrefs  fets  forth  the 
principles  and  lighi^  pf  the  church  of  Scotland  upon  the  pre? 
fent  article. 

An  Account  of  Lay-Patronage?  in  Scotland  follows  next, 
pftbliflied  at  the  above  conjunflure,  in  order  to  fupport  th^ 
addrefs ;  more  copioufly  fhewjng,  in  point  pf  l^w,  the  rights 
of  the  church,  by  the  Revolution  and  Union  fettlements.  Thijj 
piece  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  David  Dalrympley 
'  The  ihird  article  is  entitled,  Confiderations  on  Patronages, 
addrelTed  to  the  Gentlemen  of  Scotland,  by  Dr.  Francis  Hut- 
chefon,  1735.  '^^*^  ^*  followed  by  the  Refolution  of  the  af- 
fembly  in  1736,  upon  the  return  of  their  commiflioners  fron^ 
parliament,  wi  h  the  report  of  their  want  of  fuccefs,  well 
known  to  be  the  draught  of  the  late  lord  P-- — t  P" *• 

We  come  now  to  the  only  origii^l  compofition  jn  this  vc 
lume,  entitled  A  Candid  Inquiry  into  the  conftitption  of  the 
thurch  of  Scotland,  in  relation  to  the  Settlement  of  Mini- 
fters.  The  author  has  taken  a  wider  ran^e  than  any  former 
adventurer  in  the  fame  field.  He  enquires  into  the  orFgin-of 
patronage,  its  gradual  prevalence  iii  various  periods  and  it\ 
different  countries,  and  its  efFedls  on  religion  and  the  clergy. 

At  the  Revolution,  he  fays,  it  was  found,  that  patronage 
^as  inconvenient,  and  fubjeit  to  gr,eat  abufej  it  was  therefore 
laid  a  fide,  ai)d  in  its  room  a  new  conHitution,  for  the  (ettle- 
ment  of  minifters,  was  thus  formed.  •  Upon  a  vacajicy, 
the  heritors,  being  Proteflants,  and  the  elders,  are  to  name 
and  propofe  the  perfon  to  the  whole  congregation,  to  be  either 
approven  or  difapproven  by  them  ;  and  if  they  difapprove,  the, 
difapprpvers  to  give  in  their  reafons,  to  the  effe£l  the  affair 
may  be  cognofced  by  the  prclbytery  of  the  bound?,  at  whpfc 
judgment,  and  by  whofe  determination,  the  calling  and  entry 
of  a  pairticular  minifter  is  to  be  ordered  and  concluded.* 

♦  Suchf  he  adds,  was  the  equitabU  and  liMral  plan  fettled 
}>y  our  wife  forefathers,  as  the  foundation  and  cule  of  govern- 
ment in  this  mofl:  cflential  point,  affefting  in  turn  ev^ry  indi- 
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ipSdual  within  the  kingdom.  By  it  many  evils  and  inconve- 
niences, which,  in  former  times,  had  been  matter  of  com- 
plaint, were  avoided.  Patrons  themfelves,  by  other  parts  of 
the  ftatute,  had  an  equivalent  for  their  titles.  All  who  for- 
merly had,  or  were  now  found  proper  to  have,  intereft  in 
calling  of  miniilers,  are  4)rought  in,  fultable  confideration 
giv«n  to  each,  and  the  whole  adjuded  with  confummate  pru- 
dence.' 

To  fupport  and  recommend  this  fyftem  is  the  intention  of 
the  cflay  we  are  now  confidering.  And  though  we  are  hot 
convinced,  that. patronages  are  fo  detrimental  to  religion  and 
the  happinefs  of  the  clergy,  on  one  hand,  or  that  popular 
de^ions,  on  the  other,  are  attended  with  all  the  advantages 
which  this  writer  fuppofes*  yet  we  mufl  confefs,  he  has  dif- 
played  a  confiderable  (hare  of  learning  and  good  fenfe  in  the 
courfe  of  his  enquiry. 

It  is  faid,  but  we  do  not  know  upon  what  foundation,  that 
this  trad  is  the  produftion  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Randall. of 
Sterling;  and  the  performance  which  he  endeavours  to  anfwer, 
riie  work  of  this  celebrated  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  V, 

The  luft  avrtide  in  this  colleSlion  is  ,a  piece  which  was  pub- 
Jiihed  hy  the  late  Dr.  Doddridge  in  1730,  entitled,  *  Free 
Thoughts  on  the  moft  probable  Means  of  reviving  the  Diffent- 
ing  Intereft.'  Though  this  trad  was  not  occafioned  by  any 
thing  relating  to  patronage  in  particular,  yet,  in  aiiother  view, ' 
it  has  no  fmall  connexion  with  (bme  confiderable  grounds  of. 
the  differences  in  Scotland,  upon  which  the  author  iA  Objernja* 
turn,  &c.  lays  a  particular  ftrefs ;  being  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet 
making  the  like  complaints  againft  the  body  of  Diflenters  in 
England,  as  having  the  fame  bad  tafte  in  preaching,  and 
therefore  apt  to  chooie  the  leaft  or  worft  qualified  minifters, 
which  is  imputed  to  the  congregations  in  Scotland.  The 
doctor  has  made  a  reply  very  much  upon  the  principles  which 
the  oppofers  of  patronage  adopt,  and  this  elTay  is  therefore 
added  as  an  anfwer  to  ibme  of  the  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  by  the  clfirvator, 

■         I      I.  p.  I.      I  I.    .11         '       J      • I  'I  I       ,  ti       ■ *■  I         <  m 

IX.  FaBigs  0/ Florsi,     ^  Z?r.  Langhorne.  ^to»,  3r,     Murray. 

*  IN, the  following  poems  (fays  the  author  of  thefe  Fables,  in  ' 
-■•  the  advfTtifement  prefixed  to  them)  the  plan  of  Fable  is 
enlarged,  and  the  province  extended.  To  the  original  nar- 
VATivB  and  moral  are  added  imagery,  defcription,  and  ien- 
timent.  The  fcenery  is  formed  in  a  department  of  nature 
more  adapted  to  the  genius  and  difpofition  of  fo^r^r ;  where 
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ihe  finds  iiew  objeds,  interefls»  and  connexions^  to  exercift 
her  fancy  und  her  povyers.* 

Dr.  Langhorne  certainly  over  rates  the  merit  of  ;h}s  FableS« 
tiis  advertifement  implies,  that  this  fpecies  of  writing. has  hi* 
therto  been  d^ftitute  of  imagery,  defcription  and  fentiment* 
But  we  wi|l  venture  to  ailert  that  no  man  who  has  a  taile  for 
poetry  will  deny  that  Gay's  Fables  have  rhofe  embeHiihment« 
Gay  was  a  poet  much  ru[)erior  to  Dr.  Langhorne ;  and  a  poet 
Hlways  animated  his  thoughts,  ofi  whatever  ob^e^  he  )s  em- 
ployed, with  imagery,  defcription,  and  ientimcnt.  Inven-** 
tion,  it  muft  be  owDt<j,  in  the  fine  arts,  is  a  proof  of  a«vtgo- 
rojus  and  fcrrti)e  mind ;  provided  it  is  conduded  with  judgr 
ment,  and  prefents  altradtive  ideas.  Much,  however,  caimot 
.  be  faid  in  favour  of  the  new  objeds,  interefts,  ai^d  connexions, 
which  Dr.  Langhorne  has  li^rc  found  for  poetry;  as  they ^e 
remote  from  common  life,  and  will,  we  iball  venture  to  pjro* 
phecy,  be  chiefly  regarded  by  the  author.  As  thofe  of  our 
Englidi  readers,  whom  a  writer  Should  wi(}i  to  pl^aie,  are  oot 
of  an  extravagant,  oriental  turn,  they  ajre  not  obliged  t^^Sfop, 
or  Gay,  for  giving  reafon'and  r|>eech  to  the  animal  creation  ;  and 
much  lefs  to  qur  fabulifl  for  making  the  Sun-flower  CQmplaii)» 
and  the  Ivy  vent  its  invidious  reproaches.  The  toon^  probable^i 
|i£lion  is,  the  more  pleafing  it  will  be,  and  the  Aronger  i(i* 
fluence  will  its  moral  have  upon  the  mind.  Ther^fore^  if  the. 
compiler  of  fables  would  lay  before  us  important  ob^dfs,  in* 
tereAs,  and  connexions,  let  him  make  his  own  ^ecies  the 
giound-woik  of  his  poetry  ;  and  however  fevere  our  reAri£Uon 
may  feem  to  the  luxuriant  imagination  of  Dr.  Langhorne,  man 
|s  fo  complicated,  and  diverfified  a  being,  that  he  will  always 
niFord  ample  matter  for  inventive  genius. 

The  plan  of  thefe  Fables  is  trifling  ;  and  it  is  ill  condufled. 
Flowers  are  here  introduced  which  are  but  Kttle  known,  and 
are  therefore  proper  fubjedls  for  a  minute  virtuofo,  not  for  a 
fentiment^l  poet,  who  will  always  take  his  imagery  from  thofc 
pbjefts  with  which  the  generality  of  mankind  are  converfant^ 
l)ecaufe  it  is  more  his  province  to  affe^  than  tp  inforiii. 

^  "     PiSorihus  at  que  patis 

^mMihet  aueltndi  femper  fuit  aqua  potefias. 

It  is  by  this  obfervation  of  tforace  that  Dr.  Langhorne  vin- 
dicates his  attempt ;  an  obfervatioti,  which,  when  miHipplied, 
will  never  authenticate  poetical  error :  and  he  has  no  right  to. 
avail  himfelf  of  it,  who  miiiakes  a  prepoflerous  ch'bice  of  fuch 
materiair,  as  none  but  himfelf  would  fele^t^  for  original  coip^ 
upfitiop. 
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If  imooth  and  lulling  verfification  can  atone  for  the  want  of 
tnanly  fenfe,  thefe  Fables  will  bring  their  author  a  temporary 
reputation.  We  fhati  now  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  our  rea^ 
icrs,  by  extracting  the  fhortefl  of  them. 

'  The  La  u  r  e  i.  and  the  R  e  e  U, 

*  The  reed  that  once  the  fliepherd  blew 

On  old  Cepbifus*  hallowed  ildej 
To  Sylla's  cjrucl  bow  applied. 

Its  inofFeniive  mailer  flew. 
^  Stay,  bloody  foldier,'  (lay  thy  hand. 

Nor  take  the  (hepherd's  gentle  breath  : 
Thy  rage  let  innocence  withftand  j 

Let  mufic  foothe  the  thirll  of  death. 
«  He  frowned— -He  bade  the  arrow  fly— 

The  arrow  fmote  the  tuneful  fwain  j 
No  more  its  tone  hk  lip  (hall  try. 

Nor  wake  its  vocal  foul  again. 
f  Cephifus,  from  his  fedgy  urn, 

With  woe  beheld  the  languine  deed : 
lie  mourned,  and,  as  they  heard  him  moarQ« 

AiTenting  fighed  each  troubling  reed. 
•*  Fair  offspring  of  my  waves^  he  cried  § 

That  bind  my  brows,  roy  banks  adorn. 
Pride  of  the  plains,  the  rivers*  pride,  ' 

For  mulic,  peace,  and  beauty  born ! 
•**  Ah  I  what,  unheedful,  have  we  done  ?  , 

What  dsettons  here  in  death  delight  ? 
What  fiends  tliat  curfe  the  focial  fun  ? 

What  furies  of  infernal  night  ? 
**  See,  fee  my  peaceful  (hepherds  bleed ! 

Each  heart  m  harmony  that  vyed, 
jBmote  by  its  owii  melodious  reed, 

Lies  cold,  along  my  blu(hing  (ide. 
9*  Back  to  your  urn,  my  waters,  fly  j 

Or  And  m  earth  fome  fecret  way ; 
For  horror  dims  yon  confcious  (ky. 

And  hell  has  ifTued  into  day.'* 

♦  Thro*  Delphi's  holy  depth  of  ftiade 

The  fympathetic  forrows  ran ; 
•    While  in  his  dim  and  mournful  glade 

The  genius  of  her  groves  began. 
^*  In  vain  Cephifus  fighs  to  favc 

The  (wain  that  loves  his  watry  mead^ 
And  weeps  to  fee  his  reddening  wave. 

And  mourns  for  his  perverted  reed : 
^*  In  vain  my  violated  groves 

Mu(l  I  with  equal  grief  bewail. 
While  defolation  fternly  roves. 

And  bids  the  faneume  hand  a(rail. 
**  God  of  the  genial  ftreani,  behold 

My  laurel  fliade^  of  leaves  fo  bare ! 
Thofe  leaves  no  poet's  brows  enfold. 

Nor  bind  Apollo's  golden  hair. 
4*  Like  thy  fair  offspring,  mifapplled. 

Far  othpr  purpqfc  they  fupply  j 

♦••The 
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T^e  mtirdcrcr's  burning  cheek  t;o  hide. 

And  on  his  frownful  temples  die,        • 
"  Yet  deem  not  thefe  of  Pluto's  race. 

Whom  wounded  Nature  fues  in  vain ; 
Pluto  difclaims  the  dire  difgrace, 

And  cries,  indignant,  *•  They  are  men." 
Some  people  are  prepolTeired  in  favour  of  a  book  from  the  fytm 
cioufnefs  of  its  firft  page.  For  thofc  eafy  judges.  Dr.  Langhorne 
i'eems  to  have  framed  the  Arcadian  titles  of  his  produdions,  ^ 
What  tender  heai^t  does  not  melt  at  «  The  Effufionjs  of  Friend- 
lliip  and  Fancy*  ? — What  fine  lady  and  delicate  gentleman,  wiU 
not  long  to  read,  *  The  Fables  of  Flora  ?' 

■■'  ■■■■.      II  I  I  ^      I  .  n         ■  .  I. ■  ,  . '■  l.ll 

X.  The  Satyriji :  a  Poem.  ^to.  2j.  Robfon*.  > 
'T^HIS  poem  we  have  perufed  with  no  fmall  degree  of  plea- 
-*•  fare,  and  think  it  our  duty  to  recommend  it  earneftly  to 
all  our  readers.  The  purport  of  it  is  to  (hew  what  a  fatyrift 
ought  to  be :  and,  indeed,  fmce  Mr.  Pope's  EfTay  on  Criticifm 
made  its  appearance,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
any  didadlic  performance  that  contains  more  harmonious  ver- 
fification,  or  a  richer  vein  of  poetry.  The  limits  of  our  Re- 
view forbid  us  to  quote  very  largely  from  it,  and  the  general 
excellence  of  the  work  itfelf,  renders  the  tafk  of  fele<Slion  un- 
ncceflary.  The  following  lines,  which  begin  the  poem,  though 
very  beuutifal,'will,  by  no  means  give  the  reader  a  perfed  ide^ 
of  its  various  merit, 

*  From  Afri9's  wilds  to  fad  Siberia  s  plains, 
Wide  o'er  the  world,  the  tbi/ft  of  honour  reigns. 
Calm  or  arous'd,  as  varyiiu;  ruirion  blows, 

Like  frenzy  rages,  or  like  duty  glov.s, 
In"  every  bofom  wakes  arpiring  hear, 
Beams  in  the  low,  and  biaze3  in  the  great,  •    , 

'  Spreads  fancy's  plumes,  with  reafcii's  ray  expIoi*es 
Thoug^ht's  myftick  cave,  and  teems  unbodied  llores  ? 
Hope  points  the  dazzling  prize,  in  manly  ftrife 
We  croud  fpr  fame  the  peopled  maze  of  life. 

*  TutorM  by  praife,  can  jarring  fchemes  engage,  , 
Or  dark  fuggeftiori  pofe,  the  lettered  age  ? 

Can  laboring  fcience,  as  jufttenets,  bind  ' 

Uncbeck'd,  her  complex  fancies  on  mankind, 

When,  led  to  Nature,  pious  fages  trace 

Thofe  latent  werlds  that  flame  through  boundlefs  fpace^ 

Watch  the  flow  fires,  their  varying  orb^deicry. 

That  wane  unnotic'd  in  the  diftant  flcy. 

While  burfting  through  the  cloudlefs  realm  of  night 

Some  cafu'al  comet  ftreams  diifufive  light. 

Sweeps  through  the  Hill  expanfe,  impetuous  driven^ 

Where  glows  the/ich  magnificence  of  heaven? 

«  Let  wild  Jhypothefis  conceits  explore 
To  glofs  one  errour,  and  engender  more. 
Or,  rebel  itill  to  fenfe,  the  tew  deceive, 
Who  moft  in  thought  bewildered,  mofl:  believe, 
Whofe  fruitlefs  toils  delufive  clouds  attend, 
*Tni  the  dark  fearch  in  fceptic  madnefs  e|^d. 
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'  An4  whilft  thus  warm  a  native thirft  of  praife 
Man's  confcious  race,  like  bufy  inftinft,  fwaysy 
This  to  the  camp  with  hot  ambition  Tpceds,  -    -    , 

And  plum'd  with  conquell  for  his  country  bleeds^ 
This,  guiding  juftice,  (hields  the  peacefiil  land 
From  rapine's  ipoil,  and  murder's  palfied  hand, 
Exulting  bards  to  fylvanibenes  repair, 
Tread  the  lone  walk,  and  caiKh  the  fragrant  air. 
As  kindles  thought,  their  fond  diiiin6iions  plan» 
With  fiftion  fport,  or  men  and  manners  fcani 
Great  in  opinion  murmur,  what  regard, 
"What  generous  plaudits  wait  the  riling  bard  ? 
And  (hall  our  moments  glide  with  filent  hafte  ? 
No,  let  us  write,  appeal  to  publick  tafte, 
Burft  from  oblivion,  with  unerring  (kill 
Paint  nature's  works,  or  bend  her  to  our  will. 
The  crouded  levee  cenfure,  lone  retreat, 
The  wife  with  folly  brand,  with  guilt  the  great,  / 

With  modem  frenzy  make  our  genius  known 
By  a  bold  (atire  leveil'd  at  the  throne. 

*  All  pant  for  fame,  as  partial  dreams  delight, 
The  Mantuan's  judgment  boaft,  or  Theban's  flight* 

*  This,  fir'd  with  ftory,  feels  his  bofom  fwelj 
In  tragick  lays  forae  tragick  tale  to  tell. 
This,  as  the  bee  in  queft  of  liquid  fweets 
Strains  every  flowret,  every  bud  (he  meets, 
Lur'd  by  applaufe,  with  comick  genius  bleft. 
From  each  dull  fancy  draws  the  duller  jeft, 

A  third,  his  paflions  huih'd  fupinely  laid 
Elyfium  round  him,  in  the  peaceful  (hade, 
Charm'dwith  defcription,  bids  the  landfcape  rife, 
The  fylvan  graces  dance  before t)ur  eyes. 
Bids  from  the  barn  the  pendent  ice  delight. 
Or  the  gay  garden  blolTom  to  the  fight 

*  Whili^  the  grave  bard,  by  melancholy  led, 
Chants  his  (low  dirges  o'er  the  hallow'd  dead, 
This  breathing  palfion  through  the  winding  vale 
Pours  the  foft  fadnefs  of  a  plaintive  tale. 

That  rapt,  and  burning  with  a  pcet*s  pride. 
Intent  on  founds  throws  modeft  fenfe  afide  j 
Or,  warm  with  genius,'  fancy's  glowing  mines 
With  judgment  fearches,  and  with  tafte  refines. 
Big  thunder  rolls  through  wrath*s  reviving  reign. 
Arms  crimfon  (laughter  on  the  tented  plain, 
Sounds  the  (hrill  charge,  or  rallied  la uadrons  leads 
Where  the  war  rages  and  the  battle  bleeds 
Then  lordly  (hades  in  burnifh'd  armour  wake  5 
Towers  tremble,  temples  blaze^  and  kingdom's  (hake, 
From  ftory 'dconqueft  conquering  chiefs  arife. 
E'en  death  draws  envy  when  a  hero  dies.' 

To  thefe  we  muft  add,  the  following  pafTage^  from  another 
part  of  the  poem,  becaufe  it  conveys  our  fentiments  on  the 
prcfent  occafion  ;  for  cenfure  only  would  wiih  to  find  fault  with 
a  performance,  which,  like  this,  has  beauties  fuflicient  to  atone 
fpr  a  crowd  of  impcrfefiti^n? . 

«  When 
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*  When  day's  bleft  lamp  afcending  elads  the  fight^ 
From  dilUnt  worlds  recalls  its  golden  light, 
As  forth  we  walk,  while  cloudlefs  glories  rife. 
Soft  o'er  the  turf  the  mimick  ihadow  flies. 
The  gliding  ihade  partakes  reflected  day. 
And  the  dark  jimage  half  diflblves  away. 
So  melt  to  reafon's  view  the  frail  offence. 
When  beaming  graces  charm  the  captive  fenfe, 
Alone  to  cenfure^s  keen  infpefVion  found. 
While  virtue  flames  and  Inftre  plays  aiound.* 
•  • 

XL  EUmntts  tf  Agriculiurt  and  Vegetation,    Bj  George  Fordyce, 
M.  D.  Zvo.  2i.  6d.     Johnfon. 

'T^HIS  trcatife  is  divided  into  five  parts,  of  which  the  firft 
•■'  is  employed  on  the  elennents  of  chemiftry,  neceflary  to 
be  underAood  for  the  explanation  of  the  principles  of  agricul- 
ture ;  the  fecond  confiders  the  proj^erties  of  bodiei ;  the  t^ird, 
the  ftrudture  and  cKconomy  of  vegetables  ;  the  fourth,  the  nou- 
tiOiment  of  plaTits  ;  and  the  fifth  gives  an  account  of  the  fub* 
ilances  which  are  nece0ary  for  the  examination  and  analyfis 
of  i<?ils. 

What  is  chiefly  obfep^able  hi  this  performance  is  the  per- 
fpicuous  method  in  which  the  author  has  arranged  the  (everal 
divifions  of  his  fubje^l.  The  whole  elements  of  the  fcience  arc 
here  developed  with  minutenefs  and  precifion ;  their  various 
relations,  combinations,  and  different  qualities,  are  concifely 
explained,  and  the  reader  is  condu^^ed  thsough  a  regular  ex- 
hibition of  the  chemical  principles  of  vegetation.  After  the 
nature  of  thefe  has  been  delineated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  good  or  bad  effe6ls  of  the  various  Aib- 
ilances  which  are  found  in  different  foils,  we  are  at  laft  pre- 
ifented  with  feveral  proccffes  for  difcovering  their  exiftence. 
This  being  a  ihort  and  practical  part  of  the  treatife,  we  fliall 
extract  it  entire. 

<  Subllances  nec«ffary  for  the  Examination  and   Anal)'fi9  of 
Soils,  are, 

*  Firft,  vitrioirc  acid. — Secondly,  muriatic  acid, — Thirdly, 
folution  of  fixt  vegetable  alkali  in  water. — Fourthly,  common 
cauftic,  or  cauftic  fixt  vegetable  alkali. — Fithly,  cauftic  vo- 
latile alkali,  or  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  with  quick  lime  i  it  is 
known  to  be  cau(\ic  by  not  effervefcing  with  an  acid» — Sixthly, 
fal  ammoniac. — Seventhly,  galls. — Eightly,  pure  water;  if 
the  water  contain  any  metallic  or  earthly  fait  it  is'impropeV; 
to  try  this,  pour  into  a  glafs  of  it  a  few  drops  of  folution  of 
£xt  vegetable  alkali  in  water ;  if  it  be  impure,  the  alkali  will 
precipitate  the  metal  or  earth  j  fuch.  water  is  to  he  purified  by 
diftillation  or  boiling.  * 

^  Frch 
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*  Procefles  for  afcertaining  the  fubftances  contained. 

*  Procefs  Firft,  To  aftertain  th*  quantity  of  waten— Take 
one  hundred  grains  of  the  earth,  fpread  it  on  a  ftone  plate 
very  thin  before  the  fire,  or  in  the  fun*nune  in  a  warm  day  ; 
let  it  lie  till  it  be  thoroughly  dry.  the  water  will  evaporate, 
and  therefore  its  proportion  will  be  known  h^  the  weight  loft. 

*  Secondly*  To  know  if  there  be  any  metallic  or  earthy 
&k. — Take  about  a  pound  of  foil,  pour  upon  it  about  a 
pint  of  boiling  diftifled  water,  ftir  them  thoroughly  together, 
and  let  them  fiand  for  ten  minutes,  filter  off  the  water  through 
filtrating  paper,  pour  into  what  comes  through  a  little  of  the 
feiution  of  the  frxt  vegetable  alkali  in  water  ;  if  there  be  any 
earthy  or  metallic  fait,  a  precipitation  will  take  i^lace. 

*  Thirdl>,  To  know  if  the  fait  contained  has  calcareous 
«arth  for  one  of  its  elements.— Take  the  filtrated  foiution, 
pour  into  it  half  an  ounce  of  cauftic  volatile  alkali,  or  continue 
to  drop  in  this  alkali  till  no  further  precipitation  takes  place, 
afterwards  filtrate  it,  and  pour  to  what  filtrates  through,  a 
little  /blution  of  fixt  vegetable  alkali ;  if  there  be  any  further 
precipitation,  it  ftiows  that  there  is  an  earthy  fait  confilHng  of 
calcareous  earth  for  one  of  its  elements ;  if  a  precipitation  took . 
place  upon  the  application  of  tbe  cauflic  volatile  alkali,  it 
ihows  that  there  are  cither  other  earthy  or  metallic  faks.       ' 

*  Fourthly,  To  know  if  the  fait  contained  be  metallic  or 
aluminous. — Add  to  the  filtrated  foiution  an  infufion  of  galls  ; 
if  there  be  any  metallic  or  aluminous  falt»  a  precipitation  will 
take  place,  if  iron  a  purplifh  black,  if  copper,  or  aUum,  \ 
grey. 

'  Copper  may  alfo  be  diftinguilhed  fi-onx  iron  by  falling  in 
a  blue  precipitate  upon  the  application  of  an  alkali,  while  iron 
forms  a  greenifh,  and  alium  a  white  one. 

*  Fifthly,  To  know  if  magnefia  be  an  element  of  the  (alt 
found  — Take  the  filtrated  foiution,  apply  to  it  a  foiution  of 
galls;  if  no  precipitation  take  place,  apply  cauftic  volatile  al- 
kali, which  will  precipitate  the  magnefia  if  it  be  an  element  of 
the  fait  contained, 

*  Sixthly,  To  know  if  a  neutral  fait  be  contained. — Evapo- 
rate the  filtrated  foiution  with  a  bbilmg  heat,  till  the  whole 
water  is  nearly  gone  off,  and  let  it  ftaad  to  cool.  If  there  be 
any  neutral  fait,  it  will  cryftallize. 

•  *  SjBventhly,  To  know  if  there  be  any  mucilage  and  what 
quantity. — Take  thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  the  foiU  boil  it  in 
ten  gallons  of  water  for  an  hour,  let  the  earth  fubfide,  poAir 
off  the  dear  foiution,  afterwards  add  four  or  iist  gallons  of 
water,  to  the  earth,  ftir  them  thoroughly,  let  them  ftand  to 
fubfide,  pour  off  the  waier  clear,  mix  it  with  the  former,  and 
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evaporafe  the  whole  to  drynefs,  putting  it  into  a  water*batH 
towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation,  what  remains  is  the  mu- 
cilage, making  allowance  for  that  part  of  the  deco£lion  which 
was  hot  wafhed  out  from  the  earth,  and  deducing  the  faline 
fubftances  which  will  cryftallize  if  there  be  a  coniiderable 
quantity,  but  will  be  dedroyed  in  the  operation  if  in  fmall  pro- 
portion, as  they  generally  are* 

*  Eighihly,  To  know  if  there  be  any  calcareous  earth  in  th« 
foil,  and  what  quantity,— Take  one  thoufand  grains  of  the 
dry  foil,  apply  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  muriatic  acid  and  four 
ounces  of  water  in  a  glafs,  ftone  ware,  or  jporcelain  veffel^ 
fufficiently  large ;  let  them  ftand  together  till  no  more  efFer- 
▼efcence  takes  place ;  and  if  it  was  very  confiderable,  pour  in 
half  an  ounce  more  of  the  acid,  let  this  ftand  alfo  till  the  ef- 
fervefcence  ceafes,  if  ^ny  arofe  upon  pouring  it  in,  continue  to 
add  more  acid  in  the  fame  nunner,  until  what  was  poured  in  ^ 
laft,  produces  little  effervefcence,  which  is  often  at  the  firft^ 
and  generally  at  the  fecond  or  third  half  ounce. 

*  After  the  effervefcence  has  ceafed,  put  the  whole  in  a  filter^ 
let  the  folution  filtrate  thro* ;  pour  half  a  pint  of  wat«r  upon 
what  remains  in  the  filter,  let  that  filtrate  alfo  into  the  fame 
▼eflel ;  add  to  the  folution  thus  filtrated  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
cauftic  volatile  alkali  for  every  ounce  of  acid  ufed  ;  if  any  pre- 
cipitation take  place,  there  is  magnefia,  earth  of  alumt,  or  the 
calx  of  a  metal  (generally  iron  or  copper)  contained  in  the 
foil ;  after  adding  the  volatile  alkali  the  whole  is  to  be  thrown 
into  a  filter  again,  after  the  filtration  has  taken  place,  pour 
into  the  liquor  a  folution  of  mild  fixt  vegetable  alkali  in  water; 
if  there  be  any  calcareous  earth  in  the  foil,  a  precijHtation  will 
take  place  ;  continue  to  add  the  folution  of  the  alkali  till  no 
frefli  precipitation  enfues,  throw  the  whole  into  a  filter,  let 
the  liquor  filtrate  off,  pour  on  by  degrees  a  pint  of  water.  Jet 
that  filtrate  off  alfo,  dry  what  remains  in  the  filter,  it  is  the 
calcareous  earth. 

*  Ninthly,  To  know  the  proportions  of  fand  and  clay.— 
Take  w,hat  remains  in  the  filter  after  the  firft  folution  in.  the 
foregoing  operation,  and  by  etutriation  ftparate  the  fand  from 
^he  clay,  dry  and  weigh  them  :  if  there  be  any  pyrites  it  will 
appear  in  the  fand. 

*  In  the  above  proceffes  the  principal  things  to  be  attended 
to,  are, — Whether  ^here  be  any  metallic,  or  alluminous  falts, 
as  thefe  are  abfolute  poifons,  and  therefore  are  to  be  decooi- 
pofed  by  quick  lime. 

*  Whether  there  be  fuch  a  proportion  of  neutral  or  earthy 
falts  as  to  be  hurtful,  in  which  cafe,  the  folution  in  proce/s 
(fecond)  will  tafte  fait,  a  foil  cbntaining  them  in  fo  large  % 
proportion,  will  hardly  ever  admit  of  culture  for  grain, 
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•  Whether  there  be  calcareous  earth,  aiud  in  what  propor- 
tion, as  that  ascertains  the  propriety  of  applying  any  manuro, 
containing  it,  and  the  quantity  of  that  manure. 

•  What  the  proportion  of  fand  and  clay  is,  which  afcertains 
the  propriety  of  adding  fand  or  clay. 

•  Whether  there  be  pyrites,  as  that  (hows  why,  and  when  a 
(oil  will  be  long  of  being  brought  into  cultivation. 

•  Pyrites  are  beft  deftroyed  by  fallowing,  and  afterwards  ap- 
plying lime.* 

This  performance  is  written   upon  fuch  a  concife  and  fyfte-  • 
matical  plan,  as  is  beil:  calculated  for  explaining  the  elements 
of  a  fcience.     It  is   at  once  both  plain  and*  fcientifical ;  and 
though  contained  within  narrow  limits,  it  comprehends  much 
Jtn9wledge  and  inftrudlion. 

XIL  Tbi  Pbih/ophir  :  in  Three  Corfver/attons,  8«i/tf,  is,  6d  Becket. 
I^NLY  one  of  thefe  Converfations  is  as  yet  publifhed  ;  the 
^^  fpeakers  in  it  are  a  Whig,  a  Courtier,  and  aPhilofopher.  To 
invite  the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  book  by  giving  it  a 
fpecious  title,  is  a  common,  becaufe  an  eafy  art ;  and  the  fre- 
quent ufe  of  it  hath  weakened  its  cfFed.  The  author  of  this 
Cotiverfation,  however,  though  he  treats  a  complicated  fubjeft, 
a  fubjeft  upon  which  it'N  of  our  prefent  politicians  fpeculate 
with  calmnefs  and  moderation,  deferTfes  the  honourable  appel- 
lation of  philofopher,  as  well  for  his  candid  and  equitable,  as 
for  his  agreeable,  and  fenlible  manner  of  writing.  Indeed,  tt 
is  evident,  that  he  inclines  to  the  popular  party,  whjch,  we 
fhall  fuppofe,  his  reafon  and  judgment  have  induced  hin)  to 
prefer. 

In  this  Gonverfation,  the  political  charadlers  of  the  whig, 
and  the  courtier,  are  well  kept  up.  The  whig  fpeaks  in  the 
ftile  of  the  London-Tavern,  the  courtier  in  that  of  St.  James's; 
ivhile  the  philofopher  tempers  their  mutual  warmth  and  pre- 
judices ;  and  though,  in  many  inilances,  he  accuies  the  popu- 
lar, leaders  of  violence  and  licentioufnefs,  he  freely  cenfures- 
fome  of  the  late  proceedings  of  adminiftration.  His  reflec- 
tions on  the  prefent  ftate  of  England  are  ihterfperfed  with  forac 
general  political  theory,  which  is  worthy  of  a  philofopher. 
.The  following  fpecimen  of  it,  we  imagine,  will"  be  agreeable 
to  our  readers. 

•  Philc/opher,  I  am  far  from  wiftiing,  that  men  may  be  left 
without  principles  to  refer  themfelves  to,  in  their  political 
xneafures.  But  I  blame  them  for  adhering  to  thofe  principles,- 
indifcriminately,  which  were  laid  down,  m  the  rude  ftate  of 
fociety  ;  when  the  facSulties  of  men  were  but  little  improved,, 
and  their  rights  but  little  underftood« 

f  I  hare 
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*  I  have  fotftid  it  a  fruitlefs,  tnd  not  very  figniikant  em«» 
ploymenty  to  enquire  into  the  methods,  by  which  men  camtf 
to  form  themfelves  into  focieties.  Their^  general,  reafon  it 
implanted  in  nature;  and  their  views, « whether  tacit  or  de- 
clared, are  thofe  of  fecurity  and  happinefs.  Every  ftate,  how<» 
ever,  may  have  had  particular  reafons  and  views  arifing  from 
its  own  circumftances.  When  the  community  is  formed,^the 
beft  regulations,  in  the  opinion  of  the  legislators,  are  deter- 
mined MPpn»  for  its  welfare ;  and,  fomething  like  a  fyftem  of 
government  is  iketched  out.  This  fyftem  will  be  adapted  to 
the  circumfiances  in  which  the  people  were  brought  together. 
We  will  fuppofe'it,  to  be  the  beft  in  that  cai'e  :  yet,  when 
thofe  circumftances  are  no  more,  the  fyftem  will  ceafe  to  be 
proper,  or,  perhaps,  ufeful. 

*  If  we  might  imagine  a  multitude  of  reasonable,  and  in* 
dependent  people,  met  with  a  view  of  entering  into  (bciety^ 
their  fyftem  would  approach  as  near  to  perfe&ion  as  any  which 
nan  can  inveut ;  and  be  produdUve  of  the  higheft  liberty, 
which  he  is  formed  to  enjoy.  But  if  we  flioold  fuppoie  many 
of  the  people  unreafonable  ;  and  any  influence  exerted  by  men 
of  felfifli,  and  ambitious  defigns ;  their  plan  would  be  defec-« 
tive,  and  their  liberty  abridged,  in  proportion  to  the  degrees 
of  that  folly,  and  that  influence.. 

'  If  we  fhould  fuppofe  an  army,  or  banditti,  fettled  in  a 
conquered  country, — the  general  origin  of  communities,  and 
governments ;  their  civil  conftitution  would  refemble  their  mi- 
litary difcipline ;  and  be  better  formed  for  fecuriry  and  con* 
queft,  than  for  civil  liberty  and  happinefs. — But,  as  the  rights 
of  an  individual,  are  not  afFeded  by,  accidental  circumftances, 
attending  his  coming  into  the  wbrld ;  no  more  are,  thofe  of  a 
community,  by  any  circumftances  attending  its  formation,  and 
firfl  exiftence.  Both  may  labour  under  difadvantages,  from 
the  peculiar  circumftances  attending  thofe  events ;  but  their 
natural,  nnalienable  rights  cannot  be  fet  afide  ;  and,  it  is  the 
duty  of  tlie  one  and  the  other,  to  remove  thole  difadvantages, 
and  to  improve  their  condition,  as  much  as  poffible. 

*  The  ftate  of  fociety,  fhould  be  confidered  as  a  ftate  of 
progreiilon,  from  fmaller  degrees  of  civil  liberty  and  happinefs 
to  greater;  and  apprpaching  to  that  perfection,  of  which  we  have 
an  idea  ;  but  which  we  may  never  be  capable  of  enjoying.     * 

'  The  contentions,  and  wars  of  parties  on  the  queftioi>of 
prerogative  and  liberty,  have  not,  therefore,  been  properly 
conduced  ;  and  the  reafons  aftigned  for  thfrm,  have  not,  al'* 
ways,  beenfuffitieat;.  1  think,  never  the  beft«  I  would  not 
lofe  a  hair  of  my  own  head,  or  pluck  off  one  of  another's  to 
reftore  a  Saxon  or  Norman  cooAttutioo  i  aad  tQ  perpetuate  it 
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*altcr^  bufji  €irentt/hnt4s^  akd  Binisfiis  of  iaftt/m,      6^ 

M'^  model  of  oui*  civil  government.     I  would  lofe  my  life  to 

obtftin  that  impr6vemcht,  and  perfe£lion  of  £ivii  liberty,  which 

Orrery  fbciety  has  a  right  to,  and  which  i^  capable  of  produ- 
cing the  higheft  degrfee  of  human  happtnefs.  .And.  if,  in  this 
caufe,  I  trample  on  the  interefts  of  ambition,  and  the  ima- 
gined rights  of  its  votaries,  it  would  be.  my  duty  ;  as  tho(e 
oughty  always,  to  be  iacrificed  to  the  interefts,  and  rights  of 
the  community.* 

Con  fbnantly  with  this  theory,  6ur  philofopber  ridiiiules  the  ap- 
plication of  the  word  Conftitutkn,  to  government,  and  the  many 

'  abfurd  cboiparifons  it  has  occafioned  between  a  political  frame^ 
tind  the  (yftem  of  the  human  body.  Nor  is  his  ridicule  without* 

'foundation.  The  general  duration  of  a  human  body  is  well 
knottrn  ;  ahd  it  conMs  of  the  fame  ftamina  from  its  birth  to  U.i 
cH^lution.     Blit  we  have  no  fettkd  criterion  by  which  We  can 

'limit  the  permaneiKe  of  a  ftate  j  it  may  lafta  thoufand,  or  k 
may.  not  laft  rwo  huhdred  yeari.  The  union  of  the  componei^t 
tnembers  of  a  political  community  is  not  e.ftabliihed  by  nature^ 
but' by  human  art ;  and  ttiey  are  often  at  variance  with  each 
ofheTi  A:ft)nn  of  government  is  fabjefl  to  a  fuddcn,  and  to- 
tai  change  ;  it  may  be  defpotical  to-day,  and  it  may  be  repub- 
lican to-morrow. 

pur  author,  yielding  to  the  impulfe  of  philofophical  enthli- 

'iiafm,  would  ^irot  have  the  legiflators  of  a  country  pay  any 
regard  to  ftale  precedents  in  their  decrees,  but  determine  froni 
What  reafon  fuggefts  as  moft  conducive  to  the  good  of  man- 

^kiild.  He  forgets  the  confufidn  and  danger  which  might  at- 
tend fudden  arid  great  innovations :  indeed,  if  thefe  confe- 
quetices  were  not  to  be  apprehended,  nothing  would  be  more 

'abfurd. than  to  be  ginded  by  old,  Gothic  examples.  Wd 
muft  be  content  with  the  amdition  of  human  nature  as  it  is  5 
njoral,  ox  polilical,  perfeAiori/  will  never  c:dft  but  in  imagK 
Dation. 

Xni.  fhi  Dutjt  Cinu^fiaiUiS,  and  Sniefts  of  Bapti/hty  deferjninid 
.  iy']&vid$nu.   Bj  Thomas  Banker.  8^.-3/..  6</.  feijoed.  White. 

•  ^npHE  late  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  enquiry  into  the  fcripture  dpc- 
*-*-  trine  of  the  Trinity,  colleded  and  examined  every  te"xt.  irt 
the  New  Teftament  relating  to  that  fubjeft.  This  excellent 
method,  which  was  begun  by  that  learned  and  judicious  "writer^ 
was  purfiied  by  JDrfSykes  in  his  Treati-fe  oil  Redemption,  and 
Mr.- Edwards   in   his' cfTay  on  Irrefiflible  Grace  j    and  is  cw-* 

.    tainly  the  onfy  way  to  dtfcover  the  genuine  fenfe  of  the  facred 

writers.     Mr.  Barker,  in  the  6r0  part  of  this  work',  has  pui*- 

fued  the  fame  plan ;  ha^   brought  together  all  the  texts,  of 

Vol.  XXXI.  Januarjy    1771.  F  tht 
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66     Baker*/  Duty;  CiUMmJlames,  and  Bi$iefii  rf  ^Mftifm: 
the  New  Tcftament  concerning  baptifm,  ranged  them  under 
diftindl  heads,  made  fome  obfervations  on  the   do&rines  they 
contain,  and  given  an    abflrad  of  the  whole,    at  the   end 
pf  the  (irft  part.    This  abftradl  is  as  follows : 

*  John  the  Baptiil,  as  foretold  by  the  prophets,  c^me  to 
prepare  Ifrael,  by  repentance  and  confeflion  of  (ins,  for  receiv- 
ing their  expedled  Meiliah;  and  baptized  in  token  of  forgive- 
nefsy  on  a  promife  of  future  obedience :  and  referred  his  fol- 
lowers to  Jefus  (after  he  was  made  known  to  him)  as  the 
Saviour  from  whom  they  rouft  exped  extraordinary  gifts  ;  for 
the  Holy.Ghoft  was  not  given  in  John's  baptifm  (who  came 
only  as  a  fervant  to  prepare  the  way)  nor  indeed  till  after 
Chrift's  afcentton ;  therefore  though  Chriftian  baptifm  might 
not  be  repeated,  it  was  given  to  thofe  who  had  been  already^ 
baptized  by  John.  He  dipped  thoie  he  baptized,  for  he  al- 
ways did  it  where  there  was  plenty  of  water.  He  was  theyS^ 
preacher  of  baptifm^  and  forgivenefs  by  it,  facrifices  being  the 
only  way  to  that  under  the  law  of  Mofes  ;  the  Phariiees  there- 
fore aiked,  what  right  he  who  was  not  the  MelTiah  had  to  iet 
up  fuch  an  innovation,  to  which  he  replied,  the  command  of 
God,  as  his  forerunner.  Jefus's  baptifm  alfo  in  John  iii.  and 
iv.  feems  to  have  been  of  the  fame  preparative  kind  as  John's  ; 
for  he  would  not  appoint  the  ceremonies  of  his  religion  till  its 
full  fcttlemcnt,  nor  was  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which  belpngs 
to  ChriAian  baptifm,  till  after  his  afcention. 

*  All  Chriftians  whether  converts  or  natives  ipuft  be  bap« 
tized,  none  are  entitled  to  the  peculiar  Chriftian  rewards  with*  • 
out  it  ;  but  thof^,  who  without  their  own  fault  mifs  of  it,  muft 
be  left  to  the  mercy  of  God,  who  loves  his  creatures  better  thaa 
we  do,  and  beft  knows  what  they  deferve.  All  God's  pro- 
xnifes  are  to  obedience,  and  all  his  threatnings  againft  difbbe- 
dience  ;  but  as  he  has  mt  told  us  wiiat  he  will  do  with  thofe  who 
were  never  capable  of  either,  we  cannot  pojjibly  knonn  it :  God 
has  prepared  various  degrees  of  rewards  and  punifhments  ac- 
cording to  men's  deferts,  and  will  allot  them  fuch  a  ftate  as. 
beft  fuits  their  condition.  As  for  thofe  who  after  they  may 
know  their  duty,  negle£l  being  baptized,  they  are  defpifers  of 
God's  command,  let  them  look  to  it.  Mtf.6nT€t/a»  means  tocon*^ 
vert  by  inftru£lion,  and  is  ufed  of  no  difcipling  but  what  comes 
by  that. 

*  The  texts  brought  to  prove  original ^n,  are  I  think  when 
compared  with  the  context,  either  nothiiig.  at  all,  or  too  inde- 
terminate to  fupport  it ;  on  the.  contrary  the  fcripture  doc- 
trine is,  that  nothing  is  fm  but  what  is  wilful^  which  in  a  new 
born  infant  it  cannot  St :  the  apoftles»  a&forefeeing  an  oppoCte 
notion  would  afterward  arife,  afteifl  to  (peak  of  Infants  as  in- 
nocent 
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noeent  and  examples  of  it»  but  neither  fay  nor  allow  that  the/ 
Were  finfai  before  they  knew  any  tbihg. 

'  The  qualifications  tf/wtf;p/  r#f mV#^  '  beil^re  baptifm  ax^  r6« 
pentance  and  faith,  and  that  both  at  the  Srft  preaching  th# 
gofpel,  and  after  the  ei!abli(hment  of  the  churches ;  not  if 
there  any  niention  of  perfons  baptized  without  them*  or  that 
for  hafte  they  baptised  any  not  properly  qualified,  or  in  an  im- 
perfed  manner.     When   houfholds  are  faid  to  be  bupttzed,  it 
does  not  follow  that  infant  children  were  fo,  for  the  fame  word 
is  ufed  in  cafes  plainly  inconfiAent  with  infancy ;    and  tb<ei 
jaylor'Sy  who  vnty  are  faid  to  be  ^//baptized  at  orice,  did  alfo 
all  bear  mtd  hiUi^t:  children  hoi^ver  feem  probably  to  have 
been  baptized  before  manhood,  though  not  before  underfland« 
log.   .  The  text  elfi  nvne  j^ur  cbildrtn  unciian  but   noruo  an  tbey 
boiyt  is  neither  fufiicient  to  prove  that  they  need  no  baptifm 
againft  univerfal  practice  from  the  fxrfl,  nor  that  they  are  fit 
for  it  from  birthy  for  the  fame  argument  will  prove  that  the 
unbelieving  party  is  alio  fit ;  bedde  being  bred  by  Chriftians 
will  fit  them  for  it  more  than  birth  :  Paul's  meaning  feems  to 
be,  that  though  he  would  not  have  Chriftians  marry  heathens, 
yet  they  fhould  not  forfake  thofc  married  before  converfion. 
There  is  no  hint  in  the  Gofpel  that  the  children  brought  to 
Chrift  were  baptized,  therefore  no  proof  can  thence  arife*  that 
they  fliould :  their  innocence  which  he  commends  rather  makes 
their  baptifm  needlefs,  which  fuppofes  fins  to  be  repented  of 
and  forgiven,  nor  may  the  confeflion  of  faith  be  done  by  de- 
puty, nor  was  Chrifiian  baptifm  then  appointed ;  fo  that  oa 
the  whole  there  ieems  neither  need,  nor  indeed  room  for  bap« 
tizing  of  infants* 

«  The  priefl  was  probably  the  perfon  who  baptized;,  if  a 
fuperior  was  there  he  did  not  always  perform  the  office,  yet  he 
compleated  it  by  laying  on  his  hands  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whe« 
ther  a  deacon  could  regularly  perform  it.  The  perfon  was  bap- . 
tized  into  the  name,  that  is  into  the  belief  of  God  the  creator, 
Jefus  Chrifl  the  redeemer,  and  the  Holy  Ghofl  the  comforter. 
Jews  and  Gentiles  were  all  baptized  in  the  fame  manner,  be* 
tng  baptized  in  thi  name  ef  the  Leirdt  meaning  nothing  different 
from  the  command  in  Mat,  xxviii.  1 9.  They  entirely  dipped 
the  peribn  baptized^  and  probably  three  times  at  the  three 
•    diftipdl  names. 

*  Their  being  dipped  in  water,  and  nfing  out  of  it  again, 
figured  to  them  that  as  Chrift  died,  was  buried  and  rofe  again, 
fo  theyalfb  muft  dieto,  that  is  forfake,  their  former  fins,  ah^ 
rife  again  to  a  new  and  holy  life ;  this  was  further  reprefented 
by  their  putting  off  their  cloaths,  and  being  cloathM  with  a 
white  garment.    They  profefs'd  t)ieir  belief  in  Jefus  Ch^ftas 

7  a  thf 
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6s      Baler*/ 2>«//;,  CircnmJIancUi  and  "Benijits  if  ^ifttfml ' 
tne  Son  of  God" and  Saviour  of  men,  Who  died  and  rofe  agaiif 
for  us.     They  were  alfo  anointed  with'  dil^  a  cuftdtii  long  ufed 
a*pfiong  the  Jews  to  thofe  fet  apart  to  any  great  oftce,  toje-. 
p^efent  the  giving' of  tlve  Holy  Ghoft  to'alfift  thcro  in  executing.- -^ 
iK     Baptifm  was  cpmpjeated  by  laying  on  of  hands,  arid  pray-^ 
ihg  for  the  gift. of  the  Spirit :  this, was  perform*d  by  tHe  chie^ 
Qfiicer  of  the  church,  immediately  if  prefent,  but  if  no  proper^ 
perfon  was  there  it  was  deUy'd  till  one  could  be  had.     The 
baptized  now  become  a  fon  of  God,  immediately  called  upon  nini 
as  his  father  by  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  and  was  clbaih'd 
with  a  white  garment,  with  a  charge  to  keep  it  clean,*  to  figure  • 
Ris  pi-cfent  purity,  and  the  aeceflity  of  continuing  fa  for  the 
future. 

*  As  walhing  cleans,  fo  by  baptifm  for^ii>tntfs  of  paft  fitii 
was  obtain'd  ;  and  they  were  required,  forfakipg  all  their  Tbr- 
mer  lufts,  to  continue  to  profefs  the  truth  and  to  pirfi^ven  ii 
holinefs  from  that  time,  without  which  their  baptifm  would  be 
of  no  benefit  to  them  :  from  the  great  change  of  manners  cx- 
peded  of  Chriftians,  baptifm  is  call'd  a  ne<w  birth,  and  as  new 
born  babes,  they  were  now  to  conform  themfelves  to  that  new 
ftate  they  were  juft  enter'd  into.  To  enable  men  to  perform 
their  baptifmal  engagement  the  ^^ffance  of  the  Holy  GhoJI  h 
promiled,  and  certainly  given  .to  all  true  Chriftians,  nor  evcf 
forfakes  them  unlefs  they  drive  him  aiiiayhy  fin.  The  diflin-r 
guifhing  mark  of  Cliriilians   is,  that  in  obedience  to  Chnfl's 

•pew  command  they  lo've  one  another ,  and  Cncerely  endeavour  *ta 
promote  each  other's  temporal  and  eternal  welfare,  as  being  fel- 
low me  nribers  of  the  fame  body.  .       .    ' 

*  Baptifm  thus  ,  perform'd  may  by  no  rmam  he  repeated ;  "as 
there  is  but  ope  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  facrifice  for  fin>  fo 
there  is  but  one  baptifm,  and  one  general  forgivenefs,'  frofh- 
whicl\  therefore  it  is  neceffary  not  to  fall.  Dipping  is  the  out- 
ward form  of  baptifm,  but  the  chief  part  is  a  (incere  confejjtoft 
of  faithj  .bapiifpi  therefore  of  which  that  is  not  a  part  ftems 
contrary  to  all  ancient  teftimony.    The  Epiftle  to  the  HebrewSr 

..as  well  as  federal  of  the  Fathers,  call  the  new  babtized 
.(^fiJTKrflsi'Tef)  iUufninatedy  from  the  light  they  received  togtjiae 
them^into  all  truth,  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  therein^  Perfe- 
cutions  are  in  a  figurative  manner  term'd  a  baptifm ;  tbis, 
though^  mpft  like  what  was  afterward  call'd  laptifm  of  blood, 
'was  hot  qjuite  a  parallel  cafe.  Circumcifion  which  feparated 
Jews  from  Gentiles  (:eafed  in  Chrifl  with  that  diflinflion^ 
baptifm  with  obedience  now  divides  Chiiflians  from  Heathens;, 
and  is  compared  with  circumcifion  as  a  token  of  the  covenant.* 
.  The  fecond  part  pf  this  work  contains  extradts^  fropi  the  fir|i 
.  Chrifiran  wiiters,  ranged  under  differbnt  heads,,  with  temarfcs* 

2  em 
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#n  tbffic  tei^imoaies  and  opinions^  aad  the  ,,i|ifefences  (Irawil 
ftrofl:^  thcfe  pa.flkges  by,  jj)^.  >yall  and  Dr.  Gaje.  In  this  part,* 
♦he.  aptl^or  pointy  out  th«  tinae  and  place  in  which  thofe  wri- 
|er;5  Ibred^^nd  thj^  cu£lonn3>  the  ceremonies,  and  the  error^ 
|¥l)iQh  ^^?  introduced,  into  the  pradice  of  ba^tifm;  in  dilfe* 
^^A  ages ,  and  coiMitries.  This  enquiry  he  brings  down  as  faf 
«#  il;  apjp^rs  to  be  of  any  importance,  to  ^e  end  of  the  fburt^ 

In  the  third  part,  fays  the  author,  '  the  dodlrine  of  .tte 
whol«  is  f^i^nped  up  in  ^der,  and  the  opinions  where  different 
i:omp^r^  together,  to  find  what  was  the  original  pradice,  an^ 
aivher^  a^d  how  alterations  arofe,  which  feem  to  be  thefe* 
7^t  ,o;-iginal  fin  is  not  a  fcripture  do6\rine,  but  came  in  gra- 
dually afterwards,  and  gathered  ftvengtb  by  time.  That  all 
^^hri^i^cis  muft  be  bs^pti^e^  in  du^  time,  but  that  thofe  only 
^ere  baptized  at  firft  who  were  old  enough  to  underhand  and 
^5%ve  the  dodrine ;  till  by  baptizing  children,  younger  and 
yPMPg^r,  baptiim  of  infants  came  in,  firft  in  the  wefleri;i 
church,  afid  afterwar4s  in  the  ^aftern,  the  dofirine  of  original 
%  ^nd  ii^fent  l^^ptifn^  keeping  equal  pace.  The  feveral  cerc- 
fpo^i^s  ufe^  m  baptiifm  ar«  alio  reckon^  up.  Forgivene^^ 
and  divine  aflifiance,  are  tlie  benefits  of  baptifm  ;  and  an  ope{i 
profft^on  and  pecfevering  in  virtue  the  dnties  of  it.' 

Qyr  rf^adjcrs  will  perceive,  what  fentiments  this  writer  en* 
lori^ins  concerning  baptifivi,  by  the  abftradt  of  the  firfl  part 
«ited  %bqvg.  Th^u£h Jie  tells  us,  thai  he  constantly  attends 
the  fervice  of  the  Churdb  of  England^  Jie  ^  no  advocate  tor 
jiif^nt-b^ptifnat  However,  he  appears  to  be  a  fenlible,  candid, 
and  igipartial  enquirer  after  truth.  His  per£»rmance  is  txr 
Uem^ly  dear  and  fpethpdipal ;  and  will  afford  as  much  enter- 
tain9H:pt  a$  any  treat;(e  jcjn  be  fuppofed  Jp  afford  upon.thp 
fcbjftd  of  baptifm, 

•  At  the  end  is  ac^  App^^JJLX.  in  which  the  author  has  endea- 
voured to  afcertain  the  paeaning  of  feveral  Greek  wojrds  in  the 
New  Tcftatpent,  relative  tp  the  points  jn  queftion. 

»!■      II  ■■»■■■  -.11  .■.!.    .Ill  I —  mil  II      ili*a    I      I  I ■ ■■   ■    I    I   ■ '_ '     ■  '"",  ' 

XIV.  Hifioirt  dt  Nader  Chati,  covnufous  U  Nom  dt  Thahmas  Kult 

Khan,  Empertur  dt  Perfc.     Traduit  d'un  Manufcrit  Perfan,  par 

'  Qrdn  d€  fa  Majefti  li  Rot  de  Dannemark.     A^vtt  des   fJou^ 

•  Cbromli^iquttj  HtJtcriqutSf   Giographiquts,      Et  un  Traite  fur  la. 

•  Poe^  Oriifttali.  Par  Mr.  Jones,  Memhn  du  Collegi  de  PUni- 
'    yerHtc,  <i^Oxford.     T'waJ^elj*  ^toi  \L  is.  in  hoar  dt.  EltnCley. 

MR.  Jones,  in  his  Introdudlion  to  this  publication,  inform? 
us,  that  it  was  undertaken  at  the  command  of  his  pre- 
i$^  iPftl^y  the  king  of  Denmark ;  and  we  think  eurfelves 
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fo   .  Joftes*/  Hififk  it  Nader  Chah. 

juftified  in  aflertlng,  that  our  tranflator  has  by  no  means  di(^ 
graced  fo  Uloflrious  a  patron.  Mr.  Jones's  ikill  in  the  Oriental 
languages  has  indifputably  entitled  him  to  the  reputation  bf 
which  be  is  diflinguilhed  ;  and,  if  we  are  not  mifinformed,  the 
world  will  loon  be  laid  under  yet  greater  obligations  to  him  for 
baving  fumiihed  an  eafy  key  to  the  fame  (lores  as  thofe  fioni 
which  he  derived  the  prefent  Hiftory  c^  Nader  Chah,  better 
known  to  European  ean>  under  the  na^e  of  Thahmas  Kuli 
Khan. 

It  is  not  very  common  to  find  an  Englifliman  writing  with 
tlegance  and  perfpicuiry  in  the  French  language.  Mr.  Jones, 
however,  feems  to  have  been  born  with  all  the  powers  requifite 
to  conquer  literary  difficuldes  ;^  and,  as  we  ar^  afliired^ 
would  find  his  tongue  at  liberty  in  a  greater  variety  of  for«{;i| 
countries  than  almoft  any  other  perlbn,  whether  educated  here 
or  abroad.  Though  we  are  not  much  difpoled  to  be  lavifii  in 
pur  commendations  of  the  Hiftory  before  us,  jtt  we  muft  do 
pur  very  fpirited,  though  faithful,  tranflator  the  juftice  to  con-f 
feis,  that  we  believe  hinf,  when  he  affures  us  that  all  its  faults 
arc  the  faults  of  the  OFtginal ;  we  mean  fiich  as  arife  from  in- 
equalities of  ftile,  and  the  alternate  pomp  ai^d  meanaefs  of 
fxpreffion. 

Of  the  author  pf  this  Hiftory,  little  appears  to  be  known, 
Mr<  Jones  conceives  him  to  have  been  a  fcholar  and  a  reclufe ; 
Mr.  Han  way  is  of  opinion,  that  he  was  a  warrior,  and  engaged 
in  the  public  fervice.  Thefe  fuppofitions,  however,  are  founded 
pn  mere  conjedlure. 

An  affected  tumour  of  (lile,  which,  in  our  opinion,  but  ill 
fiiits  with  the  fedate  majjefty  of  hiftoric  anna)s,  is  the  charafle- 
pftic  of  this  author.  Even  his  fentiments  in  general  are  very 
<iirproportionate  in  dignity  to  the  cumbrous  train  of  words  by 
which  they  are  attended.  We  do  not  at  all  difcover  in  him  the 
flctlfiil  politician  or  the  ac^ite  reafbner.  Though  his  battles  are 
jforoetimes  pi£lurefqne,  yet  he  feems  himfelf  to  have  been 
aware  that  a  perpetual  fuccefHon  of  fcenes  of  blood  and  horror 
muft  fatigue  the  reader,  and  has  therefore  often  ftrove  to  ren- 
ller  them  iefs  burthenfome  by  the  introdudioq  of  fome  pieces 
pf  poetry,  which  are  not  deftitute  of  merit. 

To  this  work  are  added  explanatory  notes  by  the  tranflator, 
which  at.  once  do  honour  to  his  fagacity  and  extenfive  fkiii  in 
Qriental  literature ;  while  his  EfTay  on  the  Poetry  of  the  Eaft^ra 
f<}ations  is  no  mean  proof  of  his  tafte  in  the  more  elegant  ^ nd 
^fliaqi^atal  ftudles. 
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MONTHLY    CATALOGUE 

POETRY.. 

15,  Almida^  a  Tragidy^  as  it  is  nciu  A3ed  at  the  Tbeatrt  Rojal 

iff  Drury  Lane.     Svo  is.  6.  Bedtec. 

THIS  piece  is  no  unanimated  tranflation  of  the  Tancrede 
of  monfieur  de  Voltaire*  who  is  faid  to  have  finiflied  the 
Of iginal  in  the  fpace  of  a  fortnight.  We  are  notalwaysapttogive  . 
credit  to  the  degree  of  haile  with  which  many  works  of  the  fame 
kind  are  faid  to  be  produced.  On  this  occaiion»  however,  we 
find  ourfeives  well  enoagh  inclined  to  believe  our  celebrated 
Frenchman ;  efpecially  as  his  plot  gave  him  no  great  trouble  in 
its  formation*  tne  circumllance  on  which  all  the  tragic  diftrefs  is 
built,  being  borrowed  from  a  former  play  of  bis  own.  The  un- 
direAed  letter,  which  decides  the  fate  of  Zayre,  is  as  deftruc- 
tive  to  the  peace  of  Amenoide,  who  is  called  Almida'in  the  pre*, 
fent  perfbrniance.  As  for  Tancred,  the  hero  of  it,  he  is  fo 
tafilyjeahuSf  and  takes  fo  little  pains  to  get  rid  of  his  fufpicions, 
that  we  do  not  greatly  feel  for  him  when  he  is  ptrpkxed  in  tbg 
gxtremt  through  three  adls,  and  forfeits  his  life  in  the  laft. 

Before  the  reprefentation  of  this  piece,  Billy  Whitehead, 
(who  ieems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  dry  nurfe  to  it)  fent  Mr« 
Reddifli  to  the  audience,  with  amefs  of  watergruel,  which,  out 
of  compliment  to  the  bearer,  and  the  innocence  of  the  ingre- 
dients,  th^  confented  t6  fwallow.  Mrs.  Barry  appeared  af* 
ter  the  piay  with  a  falver  of  Mr.  Garrick's  champagne  in  her 
hand,  which  needed  not  her  graceful  minillry  to  procure  it  ja 
triumphant  acceptance. 

16.  The  Fatbir,  a  Comesfyg  tranjlated  fnm  the  French  c/'ilfoji/ 
Diderot,  by  tbi  Tranfiator  rf 'BovrdX,  &c,  4/0,  zs.  6d.  Baldwin. 

A  vtry  good  tranflation  of  this  celebrated  piece,  whidii  a- 
bounds  with  delicacy  and  fentiment,  though  it  is  not  fufficiently 
pantomimical  for  the  tafte  of  our  Englifli  audiences;  who  gene- 
rally prefer  an  efcape  through  a  window,  or  an  intrigue  carried 
on  by  the  affilkance  of  a  moveable  pannel,  to  the  moft  elegant' 
and  natural  dialogue  that  ever  was  uttered  on  the  iUge* 

I'j.  J  Pettical Effay  on  tbi  Exiftenct  cf  God,  Part  I.  By  tbe  Rev. 
W.  H.  Roberts  cf  Eton.  i/.  T.  Payne. 

We  havenpt  received  greater  entertainment  from  any  poetical 
piece  that  has  made  its  appearance  for  fome  time  pail.,  than  from 
Mr.  Robo-ts's  E/^ay  on  tbe  Extftence  of  God.  Though  we  are  no 
friends  to  bl$mk  verfe,  and  believe  rhime  to  be  eflential  to  poe- 
try in  oar  language,  yet  we  cannot  refufe  our  warmeft  approba* 
don  to  this  performance,  which  is  written  in  Miltonics,  and  is, 
w«  hope,  the  forerunner  of  many  other  parts  on  the  fame  fub- 

^  4  jca. 
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7»  M  o  K  T  III.  y  C  A  T>  t  p  c  p  $» 

je6^MMd  ffOBi.t&ft  fagne  hand.  The  reader  would  be  beU«f 
•pleafcd  by  jopious  e:^trafts  from  the  piece  itfelf,  than  by  anyTnch' 
j-emarlA  on  trivial  .ini^4<^e6tion8  as  we  can' make^  or  fuch  com- 
pliments on  particular  paiflfages  as  we  feel  durieJves  iinpatlelit'to 
beflow. 

.Our  author,  dating  ^He  Ariftotelian  fyltem  of  the  world's  eter- 
nity, and  re/utlng  it  f|om  the  latenefs  of  Itiftoryi  arts^  tebiHiceri 
&c.  has  a  feries  of  beautiful  lines,  which  the  liihits  pf  our  Re« 
yi'cW  will  n6t  permit  us  to  infert  j  we  will  therefore  only  bOrrcwr  ^ 
th^  following  pafl^ge,  which  will  fufficiently  awaken  the  curid- 
fity  of  our  readers  to  perufc  the  whole  poem  wi^  A  degree  o^ 
pleafure  eq^alto  that  whicb.we  received  on  the  famcocc&ont 

•  '         '  Thee,  uniyerfal  king,  thy  peopled  earth, 

ThrcT  every  nation,  every  tribe,  adores, 
And  thro!  judc  ignorance,  with  fei'agc' rite*, 
,        And  uncouth  ^emures,  ho'wU  her  hymn  ofpraife  § 
Tto' Tenfelers  idols,  or  created  lights 
Qf  heaycii  iifurp  thine  homage  ;  yet  to  thee 
Their  voice  is  jai^'d  v  to  thee  their  incenfe  fmoHc*  i 
^o  thee  in  grpVe  and  vale  their  temples  rife. 
:  ^  *  \'^ith  feathery  croWn^  and*  flaming  gen^s  adornM| 

Tlie  gaudy  Mexican  frona  cups  of  gold 
Pours  out  the'captive.warriorV  reeking  blood 
At  YitzipuUzi^s  (hrine }  while  with  loud  ihout»y 
In  myilic  maze  the  virgins  of  the  §ufi 
Pance  roundthe  bleeding  vi6^im.    Near  the  bankj^ 
OfZaara,  whence  the- merchant,  dreadful  trade  I 
Comes  fraught  with  flavQry  to  Caribbean  ides, 
*^he  tawny  African  o'er  ox^e'an's  ftream 
.   Spreads  forth  hjs  arms;  on  bcitdeVi  knee implot«i 
The  howling  Winds  i  -?tjdbegs  th*  Storm  to  drivi 
The  cruel  Chriftian  far  fron;  OcmgO^s  cdaft. 

Where  Efpel-anzato'ttie  Indian  main 
Extends  its  rocks,  Hhp  filthy  native  bows 
.  With  hunrible  reverence  to  the  M^^ 
jle  aflcs  rit)e  friiits,  and  fertil  f^afoAs  mild ; 
And  eVer  aslbe  fwells  tha  impetuous  tide. 
With  antic  danoes,  and  rud?  carol,  greets 
.|lerriiingDean\s.    On  rich  ^^locorida's  walls 
Teh  tedious,  nights,  and  tfen  lorlg  flecplcfs  dkyt, 
Tlie  felf-tornrieiued  Bramih  fits :  if  Fp 
Well-plea^'d  beholdhis  pain,  Tt  ritki  not  him 
That  torn  with  hooks  of  ftebl  his  mangled  i)e(li 
Pours  ftreams  of  blood,  or  from  his  burning  hca4 
With  K^id  light  the  fpir.al  flam-es  afcerid.  '       -     .       / 

-        See  where  the  tUrbTsn'd  caliph  o'er  the  fields 

Sf  fertile  Syria  fprcads  wide-wailing  war, 
hd  famine  :  nor  can  groves  of  ravag'd  palm, 
'pilvcs  and  figs,  nor  d violated  vines 

•  •        That  erdwnT'd  the  bank  of  Pharphar,  lucid  ftrean\l 

Nor  widow's  piercing  fnrie!«,  ncfr  orphan'*  tear,  * 
Melt  his  obdurate  foul :  fornot thtflttfl  • 

•  Qf  frantic  power,  or.  empire  uncoi^'d, 
^«t  raging  zfaK  and  hope  of  Oiturebli^,       • 
Aj"ni  him  with  tfenfold  fury.    On  he  goes'  '   * 
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MoKTHLTCiWiSAL.OOeB.  ^J. 

Till  y^nquilh'd  millions  glut  bis  righteous  rag^j  j.  .  •     . 
.    Then  pours  to  Mahomet  a  fervent  prayer. 
While  vi6Voiy  waflies  from  het  favagc  han<i« 
The  blood  ot  ilaughter'd  hofts. 

l$*  TbiFUIagi  O^preffed,  a  Poem,  Dedicated  ta  Dr.  Goliffflirti^ 
1/.  Rdbfon, 
We  kope  Dr.  Goldfmith  will  not  he  offended  at  this  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  merit  from  a  roftic  mufe,  which  we  -have  fome- 
times  praifed,  and  never  yet  had  occafion  to  condemn.  We 
fappofe,  nay  believe,  that  the  complaints  of  the  authors  of  the 
fi^efcrted  Village  and  this  poem  are  alitce  ideal ;  and  yet  we  can- 
jrot  be  forry  for  the  miftaken  opinions  cheriited  by  either,  aft  ir 
is  to  thefe  that  they  arc  mutually  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of 
exerting  their  abilities  toentertain  the  public. 

^9.  JnEpiftle  to  Mr.  HickiUgton,.  tv  nvhicb  is  added  a  SiJJtan  tf 
Poets.  Sold  by  the  Author^  in  Beverley,  i/. 
Goodnefs  of  heart,  rather  than  fplendor  of  poetry,  didingftfii 
thefe  fmall  butnotinfignificaot  pieces.  We  are  told  that  the  author 
has  raifed  himfelf  in  the  world  oy  dint  of  mere  induftry,  without 
the  advantage  of,  any  early  initiation  iato  books*  or  the  affidance 
of  friends  or  fortune.  We  heartily  wifh  him  fuccefs  proportiona- 
ble to  his  modeily  and  merit* 

^o.  An  elegiac  E fifth  from  John  Halfer,  mho  tuas  imfffjfed  on 
his  Return  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  t$  Sufanna  his  imife,  4/^.  6^« 
Wilkie. 

This  piece  is  dedicated  to  lieutenant  Ayfcoogh,  who  very  pro^ 
feebly  ihewed  himfelf  to  be  no  inadequate  judge  of  its  merits  and 
ufe,  by  dropping  the  prefentation  copy,  piece  by  piece,  through 
the  aperture  at  the  bottom  of  the  quarter-gallery  of  his  ucw 
Teffel.  Be  it  known  to  thee,  courteous  reader,  that  we  have 
perufed  the  whole  poem,  and  therefore  it  is  but  juft  that  thou, 
in  thy  turn,  fhould  digeft  adanza, 

*  Adieu,  remember  me.     If  e'er  we  meet. 
We'll  meet,  Sufanna,  ne'er  to  part  again ; 
In  diftaAt  climes  we'll  feek  a  fafe  retreat. 
Or  fliefer  peace,  add  liberty ,-^to  Spain.' 

'Tlie  confidence  peculiar  to  a  jolly  tar>  is  certain] f  vi&ble  in 
the.aflfertion  contained  in  the  firft.  lines.  Mr.  Halfer  feems  to 
have  no  doubt,  but  that  if  he  and  his  wife  e/er  meet  in  this 
eWorld,  they  fhall  as  furely  put  into  the  fame  port  in  the  next. 
We  are  forry  that  he  docs  not  think  Spain  to  be  a  cHme  diilant 
enough  for  his  meditated  exile.  The  profpefl  of  peace,  may,  how- 
•ever,  have  reconciled  him  a  little  to' his  own  country.;  out  of 
which  we  heartily  wifh  the  prefs-gangs  would  tranfport  the  whole 
^erd  of  fueh  miferable  rhimers. 

1%,  fhe  FairfsRe^el:  a  SaiirCf  4/tf.  I/.  6«/.  BUdon. 
Though  dullnefs  is  repnehenfible  in  our  court  ^f  criticifm, 
^ndecei^cy  is  fare  always  to  meet  witkyet  greatfixTcvcrity  of  (r^at* 
#>•■'■*'*•"'  •      -  mcnt. 
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ttient.  Thiar  i»  a  miferable  motlejr  performance,  whicli  nerer 
rir«s  above  mediocrity,  but  more  often  ^finks  beneath  contempt. 
The  moil  wanton  elf  in  the  train  of  queen  Mab,  even  her  mid* 
wife,  WQttld  blufh  at  this  writer's  obfcenity  ;  nor  could  the  moft 
^rakefnl  of  her  fpritcs  keep  its  eyes  long  open  over  the  reft  rf 
his  performance. 

>  dZ'  Appendix  ad  Opufcula.  Lu/us  Medici,  Oda  Latinat  H  An^ 
gUca :  Mufarum  Nutmrum  aquaniiSi  GrMiam  ftudiofi  colentts^ 
&c.  &c.  &c.  Luaenfe  D,  Gulieimo  Browne.  Dodfley,  4/0. 

Sir  William  Browne  has  prudently  forebore  to  affix  any  price 
to  this  colleflion,  becaofe  he  muft  have  been  well  convinced 
that  no  one  would  give  a  fingle  farthing  for  it.  The  College  of 
Phyficians  agreed  to  return  him  no  thanks  for  the  copy  of  the 
former  part  of  it,  which  he  prefented  to  them  ;  and  we  will  take 
no  other  revenue  on  him,  for  the  abafe  he  has  beftowed  oii.as» 
than  by  republifhing  it  as  follows. 

*  Epigraroroa  de  Reviforibus. 
*  Laos  cenjura  Renjiforum  eft^  cenfuraque  laus  ^i 

*  Hos  Ugito  inverfif  ut  faga  kcuta  fnces, 

*  A  word,  and  a  blow,  ana  a  falve^ 
•To  monthly  Reviewers. 

*  Such  arc  the  fad  Reviewers  of  our  days  j 
Their  praife  is  cenfure,  and  their  cenfure  praife* 
The  true  fenfe  of  each  criticifm  of  theirs 

Is  backwards  read  :  as  witches  fay  their  prayVs. 
*  Nota  bene.  Thcfe  pfeudo  critics ^  were  whipt,  pillored^  and  brand- 
cd,  both  by  Shandy,  and  by  Churchill  ;  yet  have  the  n$rthm 
hardnefs,  to  expofe  their  fiarified  backs,  their  cropt  iars,  and  th^ 
capital  letter  B,  burnt  in  their  foreheads* 

^  Wipifiatores  ;  f^piunt  fed  non  Revifores 
Fifhermcn  ftruck  become  the  *wi/er, 
Put  ftripes  mend  no  Monthly  Rcvifor. 
<  _—  But  let  this  ftarving  crew  my  pity  meet ! 
Poor  hungry  fouls  I  they  only  print  to  eat  I, 
And  yet  alas !  go  to  their  fev>al  beds 
With  bellies  juft  as  empty  as  their  heads* 
'  rivitet  'ualete,  feraque faltem,  cum  Phrygibusfapitt. 

*  Live,  and  let  phyfic  health  advi/e. 
And  late  at  leaft,  with  Troy  be  wife/ 

«  Datar,  Saturnalibus,  dated  Chriftmas  holidays,  mdcci,XX/ 

?3«  Elegy  to  the  Memory  of  the  right  honourable  the  Marquis  ef 
Granhjit^to,  Price  6d*    Dodfley. 

And  when  all  good  commodities  are  (q  dear*  what  can  one 
expeft  for  fix  pence  ? 

24.  A  Monody  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Whitfield.  6i» 

MiUer. 

This  Monody  is  a  performance  as  far  removed  firom  real 

poetry,    as  methodifm   from  true    devotion.      Some  grunting 

•brother  or  fnuffiing  fifter  has  taken  up  the  pen  to  celebrate 

the  deceafed  leader  of  tb^t  enthufiafitc  band ;  and  feeqis  to  be 

I  pi 
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nf  opioioto  Ijhit  the  world,  like  the  audiences  of  Tottenham- 
Court  and  Moorfields,  will  be  content  to  pay  their  motiey  for 
unconne^ded  nonfenfe.  We  will,  however,  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  our  readers,  point  out  to  them  a  few  inflances  of  fa- 
natic elegance  and  fublimity. 

The  author,  very  early  in  the  conftruAion  of  his  poem,  takes 
the  pains  to  iiiforgi  us,  that  he  does  not  love  a  cheek  witli 
colour  in  iit ;  but 

♦  The  leaden  lid,  the  (bber  brow 

Th<s  trdTcs  darkly  brown  j 

That  in  ^^S^<i;// fquailid  flow 

The  ivory  necR  adown.*  * 

Though  he  is  no  admirer  of  the  roles  of  the  cheek,  yet  hf 
icfttns  to  have  ibme  little  tafte  for  the  lillies  of  the  neck : — but 
mark  his  reaibns ; 

f  Her  cheek*k  foft  red  is  but  a  Ckain 

Shed  horn  the  harlot  wool  of  Spaiii  $ 

And  woven  is  her  ^mb^r  hair, 

W^m  youth  and  folly  to  enfnare.* 

Ladies  who  walk  the  ftreets !  None  of  you  that  paint  or 
wear  falie  curls,  have  any  chance  of  picking  up  a  Methodift* 
However,  don't  defpair ;  if  your  necks  are  tolerably  white,  m 
firaggling  faint  now  and  then  may  kneel  at  your  ihrines. 

But  let  us  intreat  thee,  courteous  and  intelligent  reader,  to 
^edare  whether  t)iou  did(|  ever  bear  before  that  the  late  George 
Whitfield  deftroyedJiimfelf,  was  buried  where  crofs  ways  meet» 
und  had^i  (lake  drove  through  (lis  body  ?  Thou  anfwereft  No| 
and  yd  this  poet  tells  us 

<  Thee  in  the  filent  tomb  i«^^ 
With  fmiiing  ibrrow  I  havewail*d.* 

The  effeds  which  follow  the  found  of  the  archangel's  tmoi* 
pet,  cannot  fai}  to  firike  our  readers*  as  a  wonderful  inftaoce  of 
fhe  true  fublime. 

*— — !-  the  clangors  loud  and  long 
Mock  thc/o/t  thunder>  puny  tongue/ 

R^der,  thou  art  unreafonable  if  thou  art  9iot  fatisfied  widi 
thefe  quotations! 

25.  Jif  Elegy   on  thi  laU  ri*oerend  Geof|;e  Whitefield,  M*  A. 

ivho  died  September  30,  1770,  in  the  ^othyfor  0/ his  Agg.  By 

Charles  Weflcy,    Af.  4.  Prffiyttr  rf  tin  Cbur<h  of  England. 

8a/<?.  Price  64*  C^be. 

Mr*  Charlps  Wefley  might  have  fparc4  himfelf  the  trouble  to 
inform  us  whaube  is,  (a  particular,  into  which  no  one  would 
lave  enquired)  becaufe  his  elegy  is  too  contemptible  fpr  criti* 
<ufm,  though  it  deferves  the  lalh  for  its  prophanenefs*  Speaking 
pf  one  of  the  late  IBl.  Wlutefi(:14's  traafits  from  our  colonies^ 
t)^  author  fays 

'By 
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<  By  Gods  fiiprco^e  decree  and  high  comin^ndf  . 
He  now  returns  to  blefis  his  native  land; 
Nor  dreads  the  thrcat'nings  of  the  wat'ry  deep. 
Or  all  its  ftorms,  with  Jesus  in  the  (hip/ 

We  al moil  think  ourTclvcs  criminal,  for  having  tranfcribcd  t 
palTage,  which  reprefents  our  blelTed  Redeemer  embarked  on 
the  fame  bottom  with  the  head  of  a  mercenary  fe£l. 
a6  J  Funeral  Odi  on  the  Re^:  Mr,  Adams,  wobo  departed  this  Li/tg. 

a^Rodberow,  GJoucefterfliirCy   Augaft'ip,   1770;    and  on  the 

much  lamented  D^afh  of  the   Rev,    Mr, ^Gtoxge    Whitefield. 

'-^Together  tvith    vir/es  comf  fd  in  Amencsi,  hy  a  Nigro   Girl 

ffvenieen  years  of  Age ^  9m  Mr,  Whitefield. 

Price  onepenny^  but  not  worth  a  fingie  farthing. 

27.  An  Elegiac  Poem^  on  the  Death  of  the  Reverend  Mr..GtOT§t 

Whitefield.  j^o.  Price  6d.  WilJa. 
George  Whitefield  ag^n  I'^Indeed  we  -arc;  aln^ft  ready  to 
wi(h  (notwithftanding  the  prefent  want  of  teamen  and  foldiers) 
that  all  his  poets  had  accompanied  him  to  the  other  world. — 
We  will  for  once,  indulge  oie  wiih  without  rellraint;  for,  on 
recollection,  methodifts  are  rarely  eter  ferviceabie  to  any  but 
their  payors.  ,  ,      . 

,    This  Poem  is  wretched  ftuff.     Good  devil,  c^rry  it  t)a(;k  (^ 
our  publi&er  ;   we  will  fay  not  a  word  more  about  it« 

NOVEL. 

28.  The  Modern  Couple;  or  the  Hilary  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davcrsi 

2  *vols,  5/.  feixied.     Nobl«. 
By  hufbands  who  take  too  great  liberties  after  their  marriaere^ 
and  by  wives^  who  are  apt  to  carry  their  refentment  too  far,    &• 
novel  ihould  be  read  with  att^fttton  |  becaufs  it  may  be  read  with 
advantage,  if  properly  regarded.  ' 

POLITICS. 

'2^,  Conf derations  on  the  prefent  State  of  the  Peerage  of  Scotland^ 
^^0.    6d>    CadelL  • 

This  little  pamphlet,  wrote  on  account  of  a  late  eleftion  of 
one  of  the  fixteen  peers  of  Scotland,  is  the  acknowiedged  pro-r 
Aoi^ion  of  lord  El&bank,  -a  nobleioan  greatly,  celebrated  ht 
genius,  knowledge,  and  uncommon  facility,  as;yifril  ^selegjfi^fl 
of  c^rfffi^n  i  what  aaay  p^rhap^  ^ppear-fnor^  extraordinary,  is 
fhat,  in  a  very  advanced  age«  he  retains  more  nre  and  flrength 
pf  imaginatian,.  th§n  gen<ral(y  falls  f o  the  fliare  of  youth.  Tpc 
j5amphlet  before  us  is  written  in 'a  llyle  faited  t,o  the  dignity  of 
the  fttbjedl.  •  It  rccomnaend.s  to  the  peers  of  Scotland,  the  pre- 
fervatioD  of  their  own  independence  and  importance.  The  mo- 
tives by  which  they  are  incited  to  this  duty  l^y  lord  ElHbank^ 
arc  fuch  as  freedom,'  not.faftion,  would  infpir^ ;  and  there  hat 
not  efcaped  a  fingle  ftroke  of  fancy  from  his  lord(hip*s  pen,  tQ 
lelTen  the  fubjedl  he  writer  on;  though  all  who  know  him,"  know 
i^W  difiicult  he  fometimes  finds  it,  to  check  the  fallies  of  a  rifl^ 
4nd  luxuriant  imagination. 
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^b*'!i^itUr  to  the  Juror  i  of  Great  Britain^  l^c.  "tvo.'is.Sd,  Pearch, 
.  .It;  is  with  plpafure  we  fee  an  opinion  of  fo. much  confequence' 
to  the  liberty  o'f  ev^ry  Britifh  fubjeijl,  difcuipfed  with  that  can- 
dour and  ilioderation  which  men  of  liberal  fenumeDts  ought 
always  to  exercife  tpwards  each  other.  The  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench  ve  treated  with  the  rcfpeft  due  to  their  high  ftation,  ana 
ih^ir'pfinioh  examined,  with  the  manly  freedom  becoming  an 
fin^Qfhman  and  a  gentleman.  The  jurors  of  Great  Briraia 
are  ftiewn,  upon  the  principles  of  law  and  the  conftitution,  what 
are  their  rights.'  They  are  enjoined,  with  the  warn^ll  expref*. 
fions  of  genuine  patriotifm,  toholdfaft  thofe  rights  upon  which 
depends  the  very  exifte nee' of '  their  liberty:  yet  the  author 
feems,  with  a  particular  fatisfa6lion>  •  to  confefs  the  great  abilir 
ties,  jas  a  laiyyier,  and  the  UriBi  integrity*  as  ^  judge,  of  that* 
noble  lord  who  To  ably  prefidcs  i.n  the  court  of  King's  Bench^ 
and  whbfe  hanie  itands  &t&  in  the  opinion  which  he  cqndemns^ 

31.  A  Free  Addi^fs  to  Free  Men,  By  William  Sharp,  Jun,  [Dated 
from  Ncv/)por<^   in  the  IJk  ^' Wi^ht,  No^vcmberl5,  1770} 

livo,  6d.    Flexney. 

Well  faid  my  little  Infular  patriot!  A  more  bull  ling,  noify, 
fnip-fnap  performance,  has  not  been  laid  before  us  for  fome 
time  paft  !  Tliy  kilderkin  of  liberty,  however  fmalj  in  refpeigt 
of  capacity,  is  yet  highly  confeqiiential,  when  we  confider  the 
uality  of  the  liquor  it  contains!  Thou  haft  ex  pre  fled  thy  aver- 
on  ta  the  Stuarts;  and  to  be  fure  all  mankind  will  begin 
afreih  to  pcrfecute  their  memory.  Thou  haft  fneered  at  David 
Hume,  our  beft  hiftorian,  and, "would  you  believe  it^your  littTc 
Tmart  fix-psnny  touch  has  already  flop c  the  progrefs.  of  his  bulky 
'fix  volumes  in»  quarto.  Thou  haft  contributed  toward.s  the  eJer 
niation  of  the  houfe  '  of  MacauUy  ;  and  behold  all  our  unmarrieci 
"minifters  are  quarrelling  who  {hall  have  her.  What  more  coul'd, 
*be  expefted  from  {q  fmall  a  pamphlet?  Yes,  one  thing  more: 
— ^To  light  bur  fire  to-morrow  morning. 

32.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon,  Lord]>lon\\,  ^'vo,  is,  Hcnderfon, 
We  are  glad  "to  find  our  old  friend  hzs  Hepped  forth  once  morc^ 

to  give  falutary  advice  to  the  minifter,  on  ftf  trying  an  occa^on. 
-^Certain  we  are,  that  no  author  in  London,  or  Weilminfter» 
is  better  qualified   for-thetafk,    either  in  verfe  or  profe.     The 

>  virtue  of  perfeverance  he  is  certainly  bleft  with  in  a  iupfeoie 
degree  ;  and  as  he  ftill  proceeds  to  warn  his  country  of  approach- 
ing danger,  notwithftandzng   the  ^ancotir  of  certain  envious 

.  critics,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  rewarded  with  a  penfion,  pro- 
ponioned  to  his  zeal  and  merit.-— ^(ds  FalftafEiays) /i^^r^  ^#  ajt^ 
virtue  eo;}  ant  > 

yx.  Schemes fubmiitfd  to  the  Conjidtrati on  offhePtSlicymoreef^- 
daily  to  Members  of  Parliament,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  thg  Mp- 
iropolis,     %<vo,  \s,  Browne. 

From  the  preface  to  thfe  colIesSUon  of  letters,  it  appcai^s, 
that  they  were  defiffned  for  the  daily  papers.  The  author  hopes 
ibat  the  public  will  excufe  the  ftyle  in  which  they  are  written, 

aa 
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7$  MoVTBtT    CAtALOCVi,     - 

as  Be  afiUfes  tbtm,  ^  never  had  the  advantage  6f  a  libel*! 

•dttcation. 

The  fubjeds  of  thefe  letters  Are  as  follow.  The  reiiioval  of 
the  prefeiiC  executions  fh>m  Tyburn,  td  Come  fitter  place.  Pro- 
poTaJs  for  a  genera!  zCt  of  parliament,  for  improving  the  roads 
of  this  metropolis,  and  its  environs.  A  reformation  of  the 
abufes  among  ftare  coach-men,  waggon-toailers,  porters,  &c. 
On  the  neceffity  of  opening  feveral  new  roads.  On  the  fdppofed. 
preparations  of  the  French,  for  adls  of  hofHlity.  For  teaching 
the  military  exercife  to  200,000  men.  On  removing  Billingl!* 
gate.  On  reforming  abufes  in  Smithfield  market,  the  Hay* 
market,  and  St.  James's  Park.  Methods  to  prevent  fuch  fre- 
qaent  attacks  from  hoafe-breakers,  &c.  Means  by  which 
tranfporution  may  be  avoided,  &c. 

Ot  chefe  Schemes,  fome  are  very  reafonable,  ibme  planfible, 
and  fome  viiionary.  They,  however,  deferve  the  attention  of 
(mr  legiflators. 

CHIRURGICAL. 

j^.  jin  Effay  en  the  Cure  of  ulurated  Leg$^  njnithout  reft^  &c.  hj 
William  Rowley,  ^urgton.     %V9.  u.  ^d.  F.  Newbery. 

The  tendency  of  ulcerated  legs  to  relapfe  on  the  patientts 
return  to  the  ule  of  exercife,  has  rendered  the  common  method 
of  caring  thofe  diforders  one  of  the  moft  unfuccefsful  in  the 
pra6ice  of  furgery.  Mr.  Rowley  here  informs  us  of  a  new  me^ 
shod,  which  he  has  praflifed  for  ibme  years  with  great  advan- 
tage; whereby  the  patients  are  laid  under  no  redridtion  in  point 
Of  reft,  or  dietetical  regimen,  and  the  ulcers  are  not  difpofed 
to  regenerate.  The  medicine  he  recommends  is  nitre,  taken  in 
the- quantity  of  a  fcruple,  three  or  four  timet  a  day,  and  cor« 
re6led  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  fp.  fal.  ammoniac,  or  fome 
of  the  julep,  ecamphora.  For  diminifhing  the  inflammation  in 
patients  who  live  freely,  he  orders  a  gentle  laxative  to  be  taken 
after  every  meal,  compofed  of  a  fourth  part  of  jalap,  and  three 
fourths  of  powdered  nitre,  of  which  the  6o{t  is  from  a  fcruple 
to  half  a  drachm.  Theefiedlof  thefe  medicines  it  commonly 
to  occafion  very  great  pain  all  round  the  ulcers,  wnen  they  are 
firft  taken;  but  that  fymptom  gradually  decreafes,  aithe  ulcers 
advance  in  their  cure ;  and  they  promote,  in  general,  a  moft 
copious  difcharge  of  urine.  The  externa]  applications,  he  ad- 
viies,  are  thofe  only  of  the  mod  iimple  kind,  in  which  the  pre- 
cipitate digeftive,  fo  commonly  ufed,  has  no  (hare.  In  fupport 
of  thi^  method  of  cure,  Mr.  Rowley  prefents  us  with  twenty- 
four  cafes  of  various  kinds  of  ulcers,  which  were  fuccefsfully 
treated.  One  inftance  only  occurred,  where  the  liberal  ofe  of 
nitre  feemed  to  hazard  a  mortiEcation,  till  fuch  a  confequence 
was  prevented  by  the  bark. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  pradlice  in  this  pamphlet  is   delivered 
with,  judgment^  and  highly  merits  the  auention  of  the  faculty* 

D  I  V  I- 
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DIVINITY. 

35.  Sirmorn  principalfy  addrtjjkd  to  Youths  To  ^whkh  u  4tdde4t 
A  Traaflaiiou  e/^Ifocrates'j  Oration  /^Demonicus.  Bj  }.  TouK 
inin»  A,  M.  Sow.  3/.     Baldwin. 

,  Tbde  dticourfes  are  of  a  pra^ical  nature,  and  extreme^ 
tveU  calculated  for  thole  to  whom  they  are  more  particulad/ 
addrefled.  They  are  full  of  ufeful  inftruflions»  deliirered  iit 
an  animated,  and  (excepting  fome  expreflions»  which  feem  to 
have  a  twang  of  the  Meeting,  and  others  which  are  a  little 
too  elaborate  and  flowery)  an  agreeable  fii]e. 

The  fubje6l$  treated  of  are  thefe,  viz.  Youth  eschprted  to 
feek  the  Favour  of  God  and  Man,  from  Luke  ii.  53^  The 
Prodigal,  a  Warning  to  Youth.  Youth  reminded  of  the  Con- 
nexion between  the  ConduA  of  Man  in  this  Life,  and  his  Coa-* 
dition  in  a  future  State.  Reflexions  on  the  Death  of  Youth. 
The  Happinefs  that  flows  from  religious  Truft.  The  Grounds 
and  Reafons  of  a  Life  of  Faith.  The  Influence  of  Habitual 
Piety.  .  And  the  Pleas  for  negleiSling  Public  Worfhrp  coa- 
fidered« 

Our  author  tells  us,  that  the  Tranflation  of  Ifocrates's  Ora- 
tion to  Demonicus  is  fubjoined  to  thefe  Diicourfes,  becaufe  it 
falls  in  with  the  defign  of  their  publication,  that  of  inflilling 
into  the  minds  of  youth  the  fentiments  o^  wifdom  and  virtue. 

36.  A  Jbort  Account  of  Tbeokgical  LiSiuresy  now  reading  at  Cam- 
bridge. To  which  isaddedf  a  new  Harmons  0/ the  Go/ftls>  By 
the  Rev,  lohn  Jebb^  M.  A.  Late  Fellow  o/St^  Peter's  College. 
4/«.  ts.'od.    White. 

This  appears  to  be  a  full  and  ingenuous  account  of  Mr.  Je))b*s 
critical  SLui  explanatory  lectures  on  the  Four  Goipels.  He  has 
been  cenfured,  it  feems,  for  holding  opinions  of  a  dangerous 
tendency,  and  for  profefledly  endeavouring  to  overturn  the 
doctrines  of  the  eflablifbed  church.  He  has  therefore  been 
obliged  to  make  an  apology  for  himfelf  in  this  public  manner. 
If  we  may  judge  of  his  lectures  by  this  little  (ketch,  he  has  been 
injurioufly  treated.  He  feems  to  proceed  upon  a  liberal  plaUf 
and  the  fchemeof  his  Harmony  is  ingenious. 

37.  A  Continuation  of  the  Critical  Remarh  upon  anexcelUnt  Trea* 
ti/e^  intituled f  **A  Syftem  of  Ecctejiafiical  Hifory  and  Mcra* 
lity**  ♦  8t!«.  3</.  Bladon. 

Theproduftion  of  awriter,  who  feems  to  have  impaired  hit 
intelleds,  by  poring  over  the  Mifhna,  and  the  Gemara. 

*  See  Vol.  xxix.  p.  318. 

M  I  S- 
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M    I    S.C    E   IL  X    A    N    E    O    t^    Si 

'^%.  The  Tutor' t  Guide:  being  a  Comfiefe  Syjhhi  of  Aritbmeiiii 
*vOiih-*fHirious  Branches  in  the  Mathematics.  In  Six  Parts,  By 
Charles  Vyfe.    \zmo.   31,    Robinfon  *«*^ •Roberts,  * 

Arithmetic,  confidered  in  its  full  extent,  is,  doubrleA,  a 
very  copious  fubjeft ;  ^ut  as  the  pra6iical  part  is  generally  .un« 
derftood  to  confift  chiefly  ift  the  four  great  rule$,  or  opera- 
tion^ 'of  addition,  fubtrsrflion,  multiplication,  and  divifion^ 
thei^aiiier,  when  mafter  of  th^fe,  will  not  find  much  diffi- 
cuUy  in  obtaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  fuch  other  ufefiil 
ruks,  namely,  fellowlhip,  jilligatiop,  fimple  and  compouad 
intereft,  difcount,  barter,  rebate,  '&c.  as  have  been  cofttrtved 

'for  facilitating  raetcatitile  computations  j  and  which^  indeed, 
are  no  more  than  an  application  6f  the  fir():  four  general  rules 
above  men'ioned.  It  has,  however,  been  found  neceflary  by 
the  modern  writers   upon   arithmetic,  to  enlarge   the  former 

'  plan,  by  the  introduction  of  Praftical  Geometry,  the  Rudi- 
ments of  Algebra,  and  likewife  the  Extriftlon  of  Square  and 
Cube  Roots,  by  which,  means  their  publications  are  rendereVl 
of  general  ufe  to  every  art  or  profeflion,  wherein  the  knojcjr- 
ledge  of  numbers  becomes   neceflary;    and  notwithftandirig 

-there  are  many  books  already  extant  upon  the  fame  fubjeS, 
yet  we  apprehend,  that  the  work  before  us  will  not  be  deeni- 

•  «d  either  unaeceilary  01;  impertinent,  a Aer  having  .aflui^d  our 
readers,  it  is  reconHsended  to  ihe  favour  of  .the  pub)ic,  by-oh^ 

.  of  .the  moft  confideraisle .  fnathcmatical  writers  of  the.  pcofent 
age. 

^^.Proceedings  of  a  general  CouruMattialf  ^^  A/ ^l^  Penfacola,  in 
Weft  Florida,  ewWcdnefdajT*  March  16,  1768,  and  continued 
till  Wednefday,  April  20,  1768.  Svo.  ^s.  6d,  Johnfton. 

This  work  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  no. account  can  begiv^n 
of  it;  or,  in  other  words,  it  cannot  be  reviewed  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  convey  any  adequate  notion  of  it  10  our .  readers. 
"And  where  a  private  charader  is  concerned,  we  do  not  think:  it 

'  proper  to  give  our  own  unfupported  opinion.  In  a  word^  thofc 
who  want  to  know  whether  major  Farmer,  to  whom  thefe  pro- 

•ceedings  relate,  was  unjuftly  accufed,  or /atrly  acquitted,  .m|(i ft 
confuli  the  work  itfelf. 

-40.  Thoughts  en  Capital  Pum/hwen/s,  in  aferies  of  Letters^    8i/^- 
I/.  Baldwin. 

Thia  pamphlet  contains  a  collection  of  L^ttwi  fo>m«ply  pob- 
liflied,  at  different  times,  in  the  London. Magazine;  and  fuggefta 
,  juany  ingenious  arguments  for  a  mitigatidn  of  the  penal  laws. 

41.  Tg 
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4l4  Smi  Propofcds  for  JiriHgtbeuing  our  Naval  Inftltuthns  :  in  4 
Litter  to  Lord  Anton,  &c.  890.  i/.  6J.  Becket. 
Thefe  propofals  relate  to  fttpplyine  the  defeSt  of  literary  ac"» 
•omplifhments^  which  gentlemen'  wh6  go  early  to  fea  labour 
under,  by  eftablifiiing  regulations  for  cdacating  them  afterwards 
on  board ;  9nd  the  author  thinks  that,  without  extravagance, 
they  ought  to  be  particularly  inftrufled  in  all  the  following 
|nurts  of  knowledge,  as  neceflaj^  or  fabfervient  to  their  profeffion^ 
▼iz*  the  Latin)  French,  and  Spanifli  languages,  moral  philo- 
fophy,  geography,  geometry,  ailronomy,  algebra,  mechanics 
in  every  branch,  drawing,  ftatics,  optics,  experimental  philo- 
sophy, engineering,  the  ufe  of  arm9,  and  miUtary  exerciie^f  ia 
she  moft  extenfiye  conception. 

42.  4  Letter  to  the  Hon^  Sir  Richard  Perrot»  Bw^t.  Z<vo^  is.  Swan, 
From  the  perofal  of  this  pamphlet,  it  appears,  that  the  hero 

of  the  piece  has  met  with  very  rough  treatment,  in  confequenca 
of  the  part  he  took  in  the  late  affair  of  the  Flint  Addrefs ;  but, 
when  k  is  confidered,  that  the  author  owns  himfelf  to  be  tho 
friend  of  Sir  Richard  Perrot,  and  an  admirer  of  his  virtues,  &c« 
^c,  fome  perfons  may  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  charadter 
Of  this  diftinguilhed  baronet  has  not  fufTered  merely  from  the 
fa^ious  fpirit  of  the  times. 

43.  jtn  Addrtfs  f  the  People  ^Cumberland  fbeet  QbapeL  %ve^ 

'  6d.  Jones. 
.  All  we  can  learn  from  (his  pamphlet  is,  that  the  people  be« 
longing  to  Cumberland-ftfeet  chapel  have  been  throwing  haf- 
focks  at  one  another^s  heads  i  and  that  they  have  a  military  maa 
nmong  them^  who,  while  he  was  in  a  country  where  the  Gofpel 
was  not  preached,  was  as  bold  as  a  lion*  and  feared  nothing. 
We  ihould  be  forry  to  draw  the  natural  inferenoe  from  this  af^ 
fertion  of  hi»^  and  fuppofe  that  religion  and  bravery  are  incom-* 
patible  ;  Or,  in  other  words,  that  he  himfelf  is  lefs  a  foldier  in 
England,  where  he  may  hear  a  fermoo  ^yery  hour,  thj^n  h^  W49 
|n  a  place  where  no  religious  worfliip'waseilabliflied* 
A±.  A  hriif  Account  of  the  Commencement ^  Differences,  and  Stparan 
tion  hetnveen  the  Proprietors  of  Cumberland-ilreet  Chapel,  and 
J  ■.in  B— — e,  FreacJjftr  at  the /aid  Chapel.  %vo,  $d.  Rofon, 
We  cannot  help  faying,  with  king  Stephen,  that  wc  hold 
this  account  to  \»fixpence  all  too  dear  ;  and  feel  as  little  relu^l^ 
anc<  as  that  monarch  to  call  the  taylor,  whom  we  fuppofe  tp  be 
the  author  pf  it,  by  hard  names.  This,  and  the  foregoing,  can 
hardly  be  called  litjsrary  ^tiples,  ^nd  therefore  we  are  in  huft? 
to  difmifs  them*  . 

45.  TbeTravels  of  Fathir  Orleans,  a  Jefuit.  %vo,  i/.  Mackenatie, 
We  learn  from  this  pamphlet,  that  father  William  Orleans, 
was  originally  a  Jefuit;  that,  after  his  banifl>ment  from  France, 
he  travdled  through  Europe,  Afia,  Africa,  and  America ;  ttiai 
))e  fuffered  a  great  varietv  of  h^rdihips;  w^s  expofed  10  m^njf 
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imniihent  dangers  from  ftorms,  Ihipwrecks,  thiinder,  ligiithif^j^ 
i^obbers,   and  wild  beads;  abd  that  at  lail  he  arrived  fafeiit 
tondon,  and  became  a  follower  of  Mr.  Whitcfield. 
.    This  narrative  is  faid  to  have  been  written  by  himiclf.  ^  But* 
who  the  author  of  it  was*  is  of  no  confequence.     It  is  a  mifera^' 
ble  compofitlon,  calculated  only  for  readers  of  the  loweft  clafs. 

1 ■'     '  ■'  4 

46*  J^fwir  to  a  LittiT  in  the  Gazetteer^  &ir.  nlativi  to  thi  M'vt 
Editiom  rf  Shakefpeare'j  King  Lear. 
td  the  Trhtttr  rf  the  GaatcCtecr,  Jan.  8  ifyt. 

*  The  Critical  Reviewer  remarks,  that  patience,  rathier  thin  fk* 
ll^city,  was  required  to  the  publication  of  Kin^  Lear  $  but  he  hai 
taken  no  notice  ihiX  fidelity  is  required  in  all  editions^  and  ha&  beeif 
performed  in  thfs,  and  in  no  other.  The  worthy  pioneer,  be  allows^ 
lias  a  degree  of  merit ;  but  who  ever  heard,' fays  ne,  of  a  vi£tory  ob^ 
iCained  by  tite  efforts  of  pioneers  only  ?  They  who  have  heard  of  a 
battle  fought  by  pfolieers  only  $  which  is  the  caie  in  point  i 

.  <  He  has  not  been  fo  lucky  as  to  have  difcovered,  tnat  one  valua^ 
Die  reading  has  been  retrieved  through  the  whole  tragedy !  Thei> 
be  has  been  very  unlucky  indeed  1  He  may  fet  his  own  value  on 
his  own  readin|;s,  but  the  public  will  value  the  readings  of  Shake* 
^ pear  for  t(/?^S  and  fome  will  think  this  reading,  p.  13,  friendfM 
fives  hence  of  fome  value,  and  juftiiied  as  fuch  by  the  note  f.  whicot 
IbU  his  empty  Witticifihs  will  never  be  able  to  anlwer.  And  when 
the  Reviewer  has  tired  hidlij^lf  with  laughing  at  hisown  jefts,  h^ 
will  find  himfelf  laughed  at  in  his  turn»  for  Venting  ttitm  with  n^ 
better  foundation.  ^ 

*  Mr.  Jennens,  with  his  leave,  when  in  the  country,  is  both  at  and 
^f  Gopfal  \  and  by  Iccefs  to  his  library,  more  or  lefs  njoluable^  the 
Sedition  was  undertaken ;  'valuubii  and  extenfi^vezrt  of  the  Reviewer*! 
invention,  malevolent  enough,  and  truly  defpieable)  the  doubt^ 
forely  troubleibme  to  his  mind,  let  hihi  get  rid  of  as  he  can  ;  no 
^an  fees  that  creeping  fervitit^  offiiU  which  the  Reviewer  fees  { 
nor  has  the  chaplain  any  concern  11^  it,  as  he  falfely  fuppofes :  but ' 
I  will  lofe  no  more  time  in  remarking  on  a  critic,  who  fays  any 
thine  at  random,  never  confidering  whether  with  or  without  rea« 
fon^  Dttt  following  the  dictates  of  nis  own  troubled  mind,  which^ 
like  the  troubled  Tea,  cannot  reft,  but  whofe  waters  are  perpetually 
Rafting  up  mire  and  dirt. 

<  Theire  is  no  peace,  faith  my  God,  to  the  wicked.* 

9»  the  Author  of  the  preceding  elegant  and  eorreS  Lettth 
IT  is  difficult  for  any  man  to  conceal  his  profeffion.  In  tiit 
Gazetteer's  repreheniion  of  our  Review  of  the  newly  publifhed 
Lear,  we  fheeld  have  been  glad  npt  to  have  feen  the  Paxfon  peep<* 
ing  through  the  Critic ;  fince  he  betrays  himfelf  by  indecencies 
Very  unclericai,  aiid  utters  his  fcriptural  fulminations  with  a  le« 
rioufnefs  and  foleinnity,  which,  on  fb  flight  an  occaiipn,  we  do* 
nde,  and  with  a.li<entiottfnefs  ^nd  prophanenefs  which  on  all 
pccafioqs  we  deteft. 

We  till  entertain  bu^  former  opinion  in^efpefl  of  this  brat  of 
impotence,  which  was  fathered  by  one  of  the  parties  concerned^ 
f  nd  midwifed  by  the  other  two  into  the  world ; 
',.     And  that  (as  K.  Richard  {2N%)fo  lamely  and  imf^/iSly^ 
Tit  dogs  bark  at  it  at  it  baits  hy  thm% 

...  .. ij^  ....  J  ...  j^ 
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"^tfi  &<^»  this  leaih  of  vain-glorious  editors  have  only  done 
tkat-ti/hich  all  their  predecelTors  had  difdained  to  attempt.  It  ^ 
Woald  as  ill  have  become  a  Holner  oi"  a  Plato,  to  have  gathered 
jpebbles  and  cockle-iheils,  ks  a  Pope  or  a  Warfourton  to  cbronicU 
inch /Mtaii  6e£r  ^  falTe  orthography,  or  yet  more  erroneous  punc- 
tnation.  The  fingle  reading,  which  one  of  thefe  :cealous  clerki 
(hapl^fs  tnan  !  couldft  thou  find  no  more  ?)  points  out  in  his  let- 
ter,  air  Supremely  important,  exhibits  only  a  frefli  proof  ^f  his 
#ant  of  'diibernmentt  Bamfimint^  which  may  be  coafidered  as 
an  a6^  of  defpotifm,  is  fignificantly  oppofed  to  frud^m ;  but 
/Hendfifipf  (the  word  wliich  thefe  lucklefs  critics  would  introduce) 
lias  no  pitopriety  at  alh  A  man  may  be  hanijbtd  into  fntdom^ 
ftnt  he  cannot  be  haniJMto  \i\&friendi.  To  abandon  fenie,  in 
&vonr  of  nonfenfe,  and  inti'oduce  blunders  into  the  text  of  Lear^ 
merely  for  the  fake  of  appearing  to  do  fomething,  where  nothing 
Mras  reqqifite  to'bd  done,  is  to  treat  the  play  with  greater  feve« 
rity,  than  even  the  hero  of  it  fufierisd  from  his  ungrateful 
4aiightersk 

Weare^  howeveri  at  no  dnie  afiianied  to  retraft  ourjud^^^ 
inents  when  they  have  been  too  hailily  delivered.  We  think 
oarfelves  authorized,  by  the  letter  already  laid  before  the  reader^ 
to  declare,  thdt  the  library  of  the  fkid  MK  Jennens  is  neithel^ 
njcduabU  not  exteitfi^ve^  At  the  felicitation  of  onr  corrcfpondent^ 
¥re  reCrad  the  epithets  we  had  inadvertently  bedowed  on  fo  in« 
fignificant  a  colledlion.    ' 

We  likewife  humble  onrfelve^  before  the  magnificent  Jennens» 
{he  iadnftrioios  Lemuel>  and  Saygrace  the  Fat.  We  do  allow, 
&at  when  the  firft  of  thefe  is  at  his  country  feat,  he  is  certainly 
Ut  Gopfah  Leafingly  doth  he  write,  who  (hall  afiert  the  con<« 
trary.  We  only  plead  the  privilege  to  fey,  in  our  turn,  that  as 
he  was  in  town  for  fonie  months  paft,  and  defcended  to  the  la- 
borious talk  of  corre6ling  the  prefs  from  which  Xing  Ltfar  if. 
fued,  he  could  not  be  in  London  and  at  Gopfal  too.  We 
Wopld,  in  the  mean  time,  have  acknowledged  him  to  have  been 
n^  Gopfal,  even  while  he  was  wiping  his  critical  fpedtacles  in 
6reat  Oi'mond- Street : — nay,  more,  we  would  have  loudly  an* 
iiounced  to  the  world,  that  he  was  Charley  Jennens,  luith  bis  - 
familiars^  Charles,  nuitb  his  bfothtr$  and fifttrs %  and  Charles 
Jennens,  Efq.  mntb  all  Europt. 

We  are  likewife  forry  that  our  former  Account  of  this  publican 
tion  has  obliged  the  editors  to  infert  the  following  expenfive  pu£ 
In  the  Public  Advertifer  of  the  14th  Inftant. 

*  Extras  vf  a  Ltttefjrm  d  Centtmau  in  thi  Country  to  his  Friend 
in  LtifidM^  Jan.  5.         ^  . 

^  t  rhttarn  you  thanks  for  the  copy  of  Lear  which  you  were  fo 
idnd  to  icnd,  and  .which  I  received  the  latter  end  of  lait  week :  the 
tdition  i^  beantifuUy  printed  $  and  I  km  particularly  obliged  to  you 
for  adorning  it  with  (o  fine  a  mezsotinto  of  Shakefpeare,  from  your 
favourite  p^u^e  of  him  .*  It  has  more  vivacity  in  it,  and  is  more  . 
1^  ShaktiJ^ear^>  fou^  than  tHy  p^ure  I  have  feen  before/ 
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The  reader  will  hereby  perceive,  that  thefe  editors  biM 
bad  fome  comfort.    They  have  been  told  by  this  friend  in  thtf . 
country,  that  their  play  is  beautifully  printed^  and  that  the  mez- 
ftotinto  before  the   title^  is  more  like  Skakt/peeu^e*!  foul  thoH  any 
figure  ke  basften  before^ 

Concerning  the  print  we  wilt  have  no  controverfy ;  but  W0 
fiill  adhere  to  oor  former  opinion,  that  the  foul  of  th<^  mi^zzo*, 
tinto  is  not  the  foul  of  Shakefpeare*  It  has  bef  n  the  ikte  of 
Shakefpeare  to  have  had  many  miftakes^  conimitted,  both  about 
his  foul  and  body.  Pope,  who  may  have  been  foppofed  to  havo 
had  fome  acquaintance  with  his  foul,  knew  fo  little  of  bis  body 
as  to  exhibit  him  under  the  forn»  of  James  the  Firft.  We  ihoold 
be  glad  to  flatter  Mr.  Jehnens  upon  fome  knowledge  of  hi» 
body,  in  hopes  that  we  may  hereafter  praife  him  for  gaining 
more  acquaintance  with  his  foul.  But  while  he  keeps  company 
with  men  who  look  for  the  foul  of  Shakeipeare  no  further  than 
a  mezzotinto*  there  is  great  reafon  to  fiifpeft  that  (he  Poet  and^ 
the  Critic  will  continue  ilrangers. 

We  that  are  daily  wTtneAes  to  the  revolutions  of  the  feamed 
world ;  and  have  known  many  authors,  and  many  editors,  who, 
while  they  thought  their  greatmfi  'was  a-ripentkgt  have  been  iiid^' 
d^nly  nipt  by  a  killing  f reft  ;  we,  who  have  onrfelves  fometimes; 
fuifered  from  the  unexpeded  blalls  of  nippiQjj^  criticifm,  xxixSL 
bt  fuppofed  to  have  a  juft  fenfe  of  literary  misfortunes,  and  to 
regard  a  deje^ed  brother  with  mild  fympathy  and  foft  commit 
ieration.  W^ '  have  imaged  Mf  t  Jennens  and  his  coadjutors 
hailening  to  town  with  their  new  Lear ;  counting  the  miles,  IretiK 
ing  at  the  roads,  and  curfing  the  po^-horfes.  At  laft  they  en« 
tered  this  great  metropolis.  Veui^  'vidi,  v/W,  faid  Mr,  Jennensr 
*  I  have  hitherto  concealed  my  powers  ^  but  I  will  now  (hew  theie 
Londoners  the  prowefs  of  feventy-fix.  Calvitiem  loured  eehh^J 
Thus  he  fpoke,  and  grew  larger  in  his  own  eyes.  But  Nemesis 
heard  the  unfeafonable  boaA;  and  the  ghoft  of  CAPeL  flood 
grinning  behind  him.  That  night  he  dreamed  a  fatal  dream* 
A  garland  of  bays  was  advanced  towards  him.  He  ftretche(^ 
put  his  hand,  feized  it  with  eagernefs,  and  found  it  was  bireb^ 

We  do  not  doubt,  but  that  when  this  fad  recital  iball  arrive 
in  Lei^efterlhire,  the  mai^or^boufe  of  Gopfal  will  be  completely 
infulated  by  the  tear&  of  all  the.  neighbouring  parifbes,  f^aUg 
Jennine  nofier  !  liter atorum  omftium  minimi  Princeps  /— -Arrogance 
ill  becomes  the  man  who  commences  critic  at  a  time  oriifoi, 
when  the  little  judgment  and  ftncy  he  ever  poiTeflcd,  are  both  in 
their  decline  I  —Adieu,  plump  Saygrace !  go  comfort  thy  tYi^fyl 
patron,  .  .         ^^ 

Fer  tears  do  flop  the  floodgates  of  bis  eyes ; 
and  may  die  fmiles  of  the  fair,  at  the  ball  in  Bloomfbury,  over* 
pay  thee  for  all  thy  fufferings  in  our  Review  l-^Farewell;  inoft 
inicrorcopic  XiCmttel,  who,  like  thy  namefake,-  the  immoreaj 
Gulliver  ampng  the  Brobdignagians,  hadft  almoft  pfeaped  *  ouif 
notice !  We  acknowledge  wc  certainty  pf  thy  defcent  froiip^ 
that  great  traveller  ;  for  through  him  only,  the  art  of  LUlipaWiMfc 
criticifm  could  have  devolved  to  thee  I 
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Articlk  L 

J  General  Wfterj  9/  Scotland,  from  the  earlieft  Ae<9fini$  to  tki 
prefent  ^tme.  In7en  Fds,  ^William  Guthrie,  E/j.  8v#. 
2I.  I  OS.    fenced.     Robinfon  and  Roberts. 

WE  concluded  our  laft  Review  t^\  this  Hiftory,  with 
mentioning  a  tranfadion  ^o  infamous  in  itielf,  and  fo 
fubverdve  of  the  public  faith  of  nations,  that  no  partiality 
would  alloQv  us  to  extenuate  ;  which  was  the  infraction  of  the 
charter  of  Renunciation,  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  Robert  I. 
refpedling  the  ridiculous  claim  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  Engliih 
crown  over  that  of  Scotland.  We  fliall  now  prefent  our  rea- 
ders with  this  author's  ihort,  but  decifive  remarks  on  the  mif* 
takes  of  fome  hiflorians,  in  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  g 
charter  of  homage,  faid  to  have  been  pafled  by  David  Bruce, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign,  with  the  advice  and  confent  pf 
the  three  eftates  of  the  kingdom  in  parliament  at  Edinburgh. 

*  That  fuch  a  charter  fhould  be  forged  and  deemed  genuine,  in 
the  days  of  ignorance  and  impofture,  is  not  furpridng ;  but. that  it 
ihould  meet  with  advocates  in  this  enlightened  age,  would  furpafa 
beliefy  was  it  not  mentioned  by  Cane,  who  is  among  the  lateft 
of  the  Engiiih  hiflorians,  as  an  authentic  deed,  and  as  flili 
remaining  intire,  under,  the  great  fcal  of  Scotland,  in  the  old 
Chapter-houfe  of  Weftminfter-Abbey.  It  is  very  poffible  that 
the  great  Teal  of  Scotland  might  be  appended  to  fuch  an  infiru- 
snentf  becaufe  it  was  in  pofleilion  of  David's  enemies  ;  but  that 
this  chancer  is^  forgery,  appears  plainly  from  the  teftimony 
•f  all  hiftory  and  records,  which   prove,  that  David,  in  the 
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fifth  year  of  his  reign,  was  in  France,  and  that  he  did  nbthd<^ 
a  parliament  at  Edinburgh  till  eight  years  after  the  date  of  thr 
fuppafed  inilruinent.  After  this  flagrant  detection,  it  would 
m}fi>end  the  reader^s  time,  (hould  I  defcend  to  other  proofs  of 
this  counterfeit  deed/ 

It  would  lead  ps  into  too  nninute  a  detail,  to  exemplify  thr 
feveral  important  obfervatioiis  Whibti  are  made  on-  preceding, 
writers  by  this  learned  author,  whofe  hiflorical  information  is 
no  lefs  accurate  and  extenfive,  than  his  judgment}  is  clear,  and 
unbiaffed  ^ven  by  the  greatcft  aurtioritifts.  The  legitimacy 
of  the  elder  fbns  of  Robert  II.  however,  is  a  matter  of  io  great 
confequence  to  the  honour  of  the  Britifh  crown,  that  we  fhould 
be  guilty  of  a  fort  of  raifprifion  of  treafon,  if  we  did  not  exhi- 
bit the  arguments  which  are  adduced  by  our  author  for  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  that  fe^,  in  oppofition  to  the  injurious  reprefeii*- 
tatlons  of  tlie  celebrated  Buchanan. 

*  On  the  fourth  of  AprS  this  year  (^373),  a  parliament  mefr 
at  Scone  upoft  a  very  momentous  occafion>  Robert  had  a  nu- 
merous iffue,  but  his  fort  atid  heir  by  his  firft  oiarriage  had 
Done,  and  was  of  a  ftckly  conditiuion.  His  daughtex^  Had" 
been  married  into  feveral  powerful  families,  who  had  remote 
pretentions  to  the  crown :  and,  upon  Iris  death,  his  younger 
fons  might  afpire  to  the  poyal  dignity  during  the  life-time  of 
their  elder  brother.  It  was  therefore  by  this  parlkimejit 
tnafted^  *«  That  the  fbns  begotten  of  his  firft  and  fecond  wives,. 
and  their  heirs,  fliould  in  order  fucceed  to  him,  the  faid  king,, 
tn  the  kingdom  and  pight  of  reigning-;  that  is,  that  his  «!deft 
ffenv  the  lord  John,  ,eail  of  Carrie,  and  fleward  of  Scotland,^ 
procreated  betwixt  him  and  his  firft  wife,  Elizabeth  More, 
troBfomrably  to  the  declaration  m":de  in  the  laft  parliament, 
fhonld  fuccccd  to  him  ;  and  failing  him  and  the  hen's  lof  his 
body  (which  God  forbid),  the  lord  Robert  earl  of  Fife  atid 
Mentcith,  fecond  fon  of  the  faid  lord  the  king  by  his  faid  firfl 
wife  ;  and  the  faid  lord  Robert  and  his  heirs  alfo  failing,  Alex- 
ander lord  of  Badenoch  (afterwards  earl  of  Buchan),  the  third 
fon  of-  the  faid  lord  the  king  by  the  fame-  wife  ;  and  the  faid- 
Jbrd  Alexander  and  his  heirs  failing  alfo,  the  lord  David  earl 
of  Strathern,  fon  of  the  faid  lord  the  king,^  begotten  of  his 
ftcond  wife,  Eupha^e  Rofs ;  and  the  faid  lord  David  and 
fcis  heirs  in  like  manner  perchance  failing,  Walter,  fon  of  the 
£iidlord  the  king,  bro  her-german  of  the  faid  lord  David  (af- 
terwards earl  of  Athol) ;  and  that  the  aforefaid  five  brothers, 
and  the  heirs  from  them  defcending,  failing,  perchaftee  in  like 
manner,  and  wholly  (which  G(?d  forbid),  the  true  and  lawful 
heirs  of  the  blood  and  ftock-royal  irom  thenceforward  (hould 
fucceed  in  the  kingdom  aod  the  right  of  reigning/* 
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'  This  "i^  of  parliaineQt,  to  which  the  greet  firal  of  Scot- 
land, aod  thofe  of  forty-one  prelates,  earls,  and  barons,  par- 
ticularly that  of  William  tkxl  of  Douglas,  are  appended,  is 
a  firelh  and  moft  fignal  refutation  of  Buchanan's  calumniotls 
iJertion,  who  fays,  that  king  Robert,  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  married  Elizabeth  More,  who  bad  been  his  concubinf, 
legitimated  her  children,  advanced  them  to  honours  and  riches* 
and  obtained  ah.a£i  of  parliament,  by  which  they  were  pre^ 
ferred*  in  the  or4er  of  fucceffion,  to  the  children  of  qu^en 
Euphame.  After  an  affertion  fo  falfe  in  fa^  anJ  oontradified  by 
iKi  many  authentic  records,  the  candid  reader  cannot  b?  aftoniih-- 
6d  at  the  many  har/b  charges  which  have  been  brought  againl^ 
Buchanan's  t^racity  in  fo  capital  .a  point  as  that  of  baliardizing 

•  all  tlie  royal  line  of  Scotland,  from  which  his  prefent  majeAy 
derives  his  title  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain^  \  (hall  ad^, 
now  diat  I  am  upon  this  fubje£(^  that  in  .the  year  1695,  the 
greateft  antiquaries  of  Europe^  after  infpe^Uon  and  examina-^ 
tioQ,  admitl»d  the  authenticity  of  a  charter  whieh  isdq)ofited 

.in  tLe  Scotch  eollefe  at  Paris,  a|id  was  pubii&ed  tiy  jts  prin- 
cipal, licwsf  bmes.     By  this   chatter,  which  is  dated  1 364, 

,  Robert,  who  was  then  ileward  of  Scotland  and  earl  of  $tra* 
ih^n,  endoyi^  a  chapel  which  he  had  eredod  in  confideratio^ 
«f  the  di(f)et»&tfon  granted  him  hy  the  pope  (dodiim)  for  mar- 
rying longa^liiis  deceased  wife,  Elizabeth  More,  hptwitli- 
ilanding  the  confang^ioity  between  them  ;  and  the  feal  of  His 

•  eldaft  ion,   John  Stoart,  lord  of  KyJe,   is  appended  .to  tbe 
:  iamc. '  Th(C  witnefles  9X%  the  abbot  of  Klywynne,  ainJ  the 
.lord   J^hfli,  brother  to  the  Wgh- Ileward,  with  many  others.^ 
. Cao.it   be  Aippoied,  that  Robert's  own  brother  would  have' 

witneffed  this  deed,  had  there  been  the  leaft  queilion  as  to  the 
legality  pf  the  marria^ge  ?  But  indeed  the  proofs  of  John's  le- 
.  giriafrftcy  ai:.e  fo  various,  that  it  would  be  tirefome  to  the  reader, 
.  jbouid  W'e  mulupjy  them  in  this  place.     I  ihall  only  add,  that 
.  the  calumny  feems  to  have  taj&ea  rife,  jrs  we  (hall  fee  liereafter, 
from  the  pretenfions  ofthefons  of  the  f^cood  marriage,  who 
wanted  to  baftardi?^  tbe  progeny  of  the  firft  ;  and  that  Rabert 
«ertiMr»ly  had  natural  cbildfen  by  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Mnran,  • 
Wha  was  married  to  a  gentleman    na«>ed  Giff^rd,    and  is  - 
therefore  cither  inadvertently  ordefjgnedly  confuunded  wkh  bis 
Irife  Ellziibelh/ 

We  ftali  iCxtra^k  the  account  of  a  very  fingukr  combat  be* 
twijct  two  of  tli'vj  noirhern  clans,  which  the  author  has  verj^ 
proptrJy  intrpduced  to  giv^e  his  readers  an  idea  of  the  oharac^ef 
of  thole  warlike  tribes,  and  the  defperate  manner  in  whicU 
they  engaged  in  their  feudal  contentions. 

Ha  «6ucH 
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*  Such  being  the  ftare  of  foreign  affairs,  the  hiftory  oida* 
meOic  feuds  becomes  now  that  of  Scotland.  The  carl  of 
Crawford's  fuccefs  againft  the  Catarenes,  under  the  earl  od 
Buchan,  encouragecf  Robert  to  entrufl  hinr)  (Buchanan  fays 
ills  fon)  with  a  commiflion  for  (ubduifrg  other  infurgents,  who 
were  then  difturbing  the  peace  of  the  country.  Particular 
niention  is  made  of  two  Highlslnd  tribes,  the  one  called  the 
Clan  Chattan,  and  the  other*  the  Clan  Kay.  l^hey  were  nu« 
mtrous,  brave^  aiid  barbarous,  and  the  eail  of  CrawfcM-d  was 
not  without  his  apprehenflons,  that  (ho^ild  he  attempt  to  fup- 
prefs  them  by  fotce,  they  might  both*  unite  againfl:  him,  and 

4hereby  occafion  a  great  dea)  of  bloodfhed,  if  not  defeat  him. 
After  fome  confideration,  he .  and  Thomas  Dunbar^  earl  of 
Murray,  who  was  joined  with  him  in  the  commiiUcni,  refolved 
to  have  rccourie  to  policy ;  and,  under  pretence  that  they  were 
unable  to  reconcile  their  differences,  they  propofed  a  method 
by  which  they  might  be  terminated*  This  was  by  thirty,  on 
each  fide,  entering  themfelves  as  champions  for  their  refpediive 
clari^,  and  deciding  their  (iifferences  by  the  fword,  without  be- 
ing aHowed  any  other  weapon.  This  propofal,  which  was  en- 
tirely according  to  the  ffnrit  of  the  feudal^law,  was  screed  to 
on  both. fi<ks.  The  king  and  his  nobility  were  to  be  fpeda- 
tors  of  the  combat.  The  conquered  clan  were  to  be  pardoned 
for  all  their  former  offences,  and  the  conquerors  honoured  with 
the  royal  favour.  The  North  inch  of  Perth,  a  level  fpot,  fo 
called  from  being  partly  furrounded  by  water,  was  to  be  the^ 
fcene  of  adiion ;  but,  upon  the  muflering  the  combatants,  it 
"was  found  that  one  of  them,  belonging  to  the  Clan  Chattan, 

.  had  abfen^red  himfelf  through  fear,  and  could  not  be  found. 
ti  was  propofeci  to  balance  the  difference,  by  withdrawing  one 
of  the  Clan  Kay  ;  but  none  of  them  could  be  prevailed  upon  - 
to  refign  the  honour  and  danger  of  the  combat.  After  various 
other  expedients  failing,  one  Henry  Wynd,  a  fadlcr,  though 
no  way  conneAed  tvith  either  clan,  offered  to  fupply  the  place 
of  the  abfentee,  upon*  his  receiving  a  French  crown  of  gold 
(about  the  value  of  (even  fhillings  and  fix  pence)  which  was 
accordingly  paid  him.  The  encounter  was  maintained  on 
both  fides  wirh  inconceivable  fury;  but,  at  length,  by  the 
fupcrior  valour,  flrengtht  and  ikill,  of  Henry  Wynd,  vi^lory 
declared  herfelf  for  the  plan  Chattan.  Of  them  no  more  than 
ten,  befides  Wynd,.  were  left  alive,  and  all  dangeroufly 
wounded.  The  combatAnt«  of  the  Clan  Kay  were  all  cut  off, 
excepting  one,  who  remained,  unhurt,  threw  himfelf  into  the 
Tay,  and  cfcaped  to  the  oppofite  bank.' 

Among  a  people  fo  fierce  and  obflinate  id  their  private 
difputes,  and  Tq  little  accuflomed  to  the  reilraintsof  legal  au- 
thority. 
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thority,  it  may  juftly  appear  furprifiog,  and  onr  futhor  ob- 
ferves  it  is  peculiar  to  this  hiftory,  that  no  altercations  ever 
happened  between  the  kings  of  Scotland  and  their  parliaoients, 
or  great  councils. 

*  Several  plaufible  arguments,  fays  he,  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  thif ;  J>ut  I  believe  it  was  in  fome  meafure 
owing  to  the  king,  afiifled  by  the  clergy,  being  always  able  to 
throw  the  fcale  wherever  they  lent  their  weight,  in  the  parties 
that  generally  divided  a  feudal  (late,  particularly  that  of  Scot* 
land.  Another  caufe  might  have  operated  ftill  more  powerfully. 
The  kings  of  Scotland,  as  I  have  often  ob/erved,  moft  undoubt* 
edly  were  controulable  by  their  great  council  or  parliament ; 
and  in  matters  of  fo  great  importance  as  might  unite  all  the 
lalry,  the  kings  might  not  think  proper  to  difagree  wifh  their 
parliaments,  even  though  they  had  the  clergy  on  their  fide.* 

Mr.  Guthrie  has  occaftonally  interfperied  through  this 
work,  many  judicious  ob&rvations  on  the  political  conftitution 
of  Scotland,  which  cannot  fail  to  give  a  reader  the  highe*ift 
idea  of  the  ancient  freedom  of  its  government.  The  firftio* 
novation  we  find  to  be  introduced,  that  tended  to  inereafis  the 
prerogative,  was  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  which  that  prince 
had  probably  borrowed  from  the  pra6lice  of  the  Engjifti  par* 
liam^nt,  and  was  the  appointment  of  a  few  members,  chofen 
mofily  by  the  croWn,  who  were  to  hear  and  report  all  caufes 
that  fhould  be  moved  or  Infifled  upon  during  that  feiiion. 
This  inftitution  was  the  model  of  that  committee  termed  after- 
wards the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  who  became  the  infirumenta 
of  the  mofl  oppreflive  defpotifm  in  that  country.  It  would* 
.however,  be  doing  ipjuftice  to  the  charafler  of  that  amiable 
and  accomplished  prince,  not  to  acknowledge  the  indefatigable 
pains  he  exerted  in  reducing  the  turbulent  ariflocracy  under  a 
conftitutional  obedience  to  thecivil'power;  and  it  was  probably 
more  owing  to  a  defire  of  edablifhing  public  order  and  tran* 
quility  in  his  kingdom,  than  to  the  influence  of  any  arbitrary 
'  principles,  that  he  flretched  the  prerogative  in  fcveral  points  to 
a  degree  that  was  incompatible  with  the  maxims  of  a  limited 
monarchy. 

*  Jf  We  are  to  judge,  fays  our  author,  from  the  tenor  of 
his  condudt,  we  mufl  be  of  t>pinion,  that  he  had  norhiifg  in 
view  but  the  good  of  his  people.  His  great  abilities  for  go* 
vernment  would  have  rendered  them  happy,  had  he  been  de- 
spotic ;  but,  as  was  faid  of  Auguftqs  Caifar,  he  ought  either  to 
have  been  immortal,  or  never  to  have  exifted,  becaufea  worth- 
lefs  fucceffor  would  have  enflaved  his  people ;  and  even  the 
acquifitions  of  prerogative  he  made  proved  dangerous  and  fatal 
in  the  hands  of  fuch  of  his  pofterity  as  were  not  endued  either 
lyith  his  capacity  or  virtues.* 
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Tbc  ftpdal  (bnfederacies  which  James  I.  had  laboured  £o 
much  to  €;^ferminate,  bccacieagaln  fo  formidable,  during  the 
niinoiity  of  his  fon,  as  to  threaten  the  almoft  total  extinftioa 
of  the  royal  authority  in  Scotland,  and  was  produdive  of  one 
of  the  mod  fingular  Jragcdies  that  occur  in  hiftory  ;  that  of  a 
turbulent  and  feditious  fubjpfl  facriftce'd  by  the  hat^d  of  his 
fovefcign.  Since  this  incident  has  been  varioufly  reprefented, 
we  fhall  eiffraft  the  account  of  it,  9s  faithfully  delivered  by  our 
author,  with  his  judicious  reflexions  upofl  it. 

*  The  confederacy  agalnft  Jan)es'$  government  was  now  na 
longer  a  fecret.    The  lords  Balveny  and  Hanjilcon,  with  fuch 
^  number  of  other  barons  and  gcDtleq(iep,  had  acceded  to  it,, ' 
that  It  was  thought  to  be  more  powerfui  than  all  the  force  the 
king  could  bring  into  the  field.     Even  Crkl^top  ad vifed  James 
to  diflt-mblp.     The  confederate^  entered  itito  ^  folemn  bond, 
ahd  oafh^  never  to  defert  one  another  durbg  life ;  and,  to 
make  ufe  of  Drummond's  v^ords,  "  That  injuries  done  to  an/' 
•ne  of  them/  Ihoufd  be  done  to  them  all,  and  be  a  common 
quarrel ;  neither  Ihould  they  defift,'  tq  their  beft  abilities,  to 
revenge  thpm  :   that  they  ihould  concur  indifferently  againft 
whatibever  perfons  within  or  without  the  r^alm,  and  fpend 
their  llye^,  l^nds,  goods,  and  fortunes,  in  defence  of  their  de- 
bat<?s  and  diference§  ^hatfoever.'*    All  who  did  not  enter  into 
thif  aiTociation  were  treated  as  etiemies  to  th(^  pi;blic ;  their 
lands  were  deftroyed,  their  effedls  plundered,  and  they  them- 
ifelves  imprifoned  of  murdered*     Drummond  fays,  that  Dou- 
glas wa*  then  a'ble  to  bring  forty  thoufand  men  into  the  field  |j 
and  that  \A%  intention  was  to  have  placed  the  qown  of  Scot- 
knd  upon  his  own  head.     How  far  he  might  have  been  in- 
'i^uenc^d  by  a  fcene  of  the  fame  nature  that  was  then  paffing 
between  the  houfes  of*  Yorjc  and  LancaAer  in  England,  I  (lial^ 
not  pretend  to  determine  ;  though  I  cannot  be  of  opinion,  that 
his  intention  was  to  vycar  the  crown  himrdf,  but  to  render  it 
defpicable  upon  his  fovereign's  lu-ad.     It  is  evident,  from  his| 
behaviour,  tl^at  he  did  not  afFe£l  royalty  ;  for  when  James  in- 
vited liim  to  a  conf^'fence  in  the  caftleof  Slirling,  he  oiTLTed  to 
comply,    provided   he    had  a#   fafe  conduct.     This  xonditioit' 
plainly  im|:|itfl,  that  he  l^ad  no  reliance  upon  the  late  ad  of 
parliamcnr,"  wliich   declare^  the  proclamation  of  the    king's 
J}cace  to  be  a  fuflicient  fecurity  for  li.'e  and  fortune  to  all  his 
fubjefls ;    and  there  is  no  denying  that  the  fafe-condudl  ws^i^ 
f xpedited  in  thj*  form  and  manner  required, 

•""This  being  pbtained,  the  carl  began  his  march  towards, 
Stirling,  with  his  ufual  great  following  ;  and  arrived  there  01^ 
Shrove-TuefJay.  He  was  received  by  the  king  as  if  he  hacj 
Ken  thcbcft  of  h\%  friends,  as  well  as  liie  gieaicR  of  hi5  fab" 
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5c£t5,  and  admitted  to  fup  with  His  majefty  in  the  caftle»  while 
his  attendants  were  cfifpcrfcd  in  the  town,  little  fufpetVmg  the 
Cataftrophe  that  followed-  The  cnteptainment  being  over,  the 
Jcing  totd  the  earl,  with  an  air  of  franknefs,  '*  Th^  as  he  was 
now  of  age,  he  was  rcfolvcd  to  be  the  fethcr  of  all  his  people, 
2nd  to  take  the  government  tnto  his  own  hands ;  that  his 
Jordihip,  therefore,  had  no  reafon  to  be  under  any  apprchen- 
iions  from  his  old  enemiei.  Calendar  and  Crrchton  ;  that  theri 
was  no  occafion  to  form  any  confederacies,  as  the  law  was 
ready  to  protcft  him  ;  and  that  he  was  welcome  to  the  princi- 
pal diredion  of  affairs  under  the  crown,  ajid  to  the  firfl  place 
m  the  royal  confidence ;  nay,  that  all  former  offences  done  by 
fiimfelf  and  his  friends  (hould  be  pardoned  and  torgot.'* 

*  This  fpeech  was  Ae  tefy  rever fe  of  what  the  earl  of  Dou- 
glas aimed  at.  It  rendered  him,  indeed,  the  firfl  fubjcft  of 
the  kingdom,  bnt  ftili  he  was  controulable  by  the  civil  law. 
In  (hort,  upon  the  king's  peremptorily  putting  the  queflion  td 
him,  he  not  only  refufed  to  difTolve  the  confederacy,  bur  up- 
braided the  king  for  his  government.  This  produced  a  paf- 
iion ate  rejoinder  on  the  part  of  James.;  but  the  earl  repre- 
iented  that  he  was  under  a  fafe  conduft,  and  thar  the  natuie 
of  his  confederacy  was  fuch  that  it  could  not  be  broken;  but 
"by  the  common  confcnt  of  all  parties  cbncerned.  The  king 
iflfided  upon  his  fetting  the  exan:>ple,  and  the  carl  continuing 
fnore  and  more  obdmate,  James  flabbed  him  with  his  dag- 
:ger;  ^nd  acmed  ine«  lu&ing  into  the  room,  finiibed  thb 
itaughter,       ' 

*  Such  is  the  manner,  ^ivefted  of  a  .tiumber  of  Invented^ 
luperfluous,  circumftances,  in  which  this  tragedy  was  aced, 
:according  to  all  the  Scotch  hiftorians,  Pierogative-writej^ 
Incline  to  juAify  James,  becaufe  he  had  no  legal  way  of  bring- 
ing the  earl  to  juilice.;  but  I  cannot  help  lliinklng,  that  they 
have  mifreprefented  the  affair.  What  palfed  between  Jameb 
^nd  the  earl  was,  we  are  told,  in  a  private  room,  remote 
from  all  company  j  fo  that  we  have  the  convcrfation  betwee4 
jthem  only  upon  the  word  of  James ;  and  indeed  the  whole 
fcems  to  have  been  premeditated.  Had  the  earl,  finding  him- 
felf  in  the  power  of  James,  promised  to  bre^k  the  confede- 
racy, and  afterwards  retrained  that  promife,  the  mod  fevere 
cafuift  could  not  have  condemned  his  dilfimulation  ;  nor  could 
James  imi^ine  that,  In  the  circumnances  Douglas  then  way» 
he  would  reiufe  to  comply  with  all  that  was  retired,  be  it 
iCver  fo  unjuft  or  humiliating.  The  ^lata-ftroj^Jie,  therefore* 
jnufl  have  been  owing  to  premeditarion,  aided  perhaps  by  in- 
4emperance,  I  give  no  kind  of  credit  to  the  report  bf  the  laft 
convexfacion  that  paiTed  between  them.     In  fa£l,  jnie  rufhing 
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{ft  .of  thjs  armed  men  gives  us  no  favourable  idea  of  the  kingV 
original  intention ;  and  we  are  told,  that  Sir  Patric  Qray  (e* 
ponded  the  Ung*s  blow,  by  cleaving  the  earPs  fcull  with  % 
battle-ax.  It  is  chtldi(h,  therefore,  for  the  advocates  of  Jamef 
to  mention  the  obflipacy  pf  the  earl  as  the  caufe  of  his  death . 
Their  heft  plpa  is  an  appeal  to  the  hiftory  of  govcrnnnent  in 
^U  ^£es».wbefher  a  fubj^ft  under  a  monarchy,  guilty  of  the 
f:rimes  the  e^rl  of  Douglas  was  accufed  of>  -might  np^  have 
been  put  to  dc|th  in  the  manner  he  was,  notwithftanding  his 
iafe-conduc^ ;  a  dlfquifition  into  which  I  ifaall  not  now  enter, 
|ny  province  being  only  to  reprefent  h€Ls,* 

Mr.  Guthrie  has  favoured  us  with  a  particular  account  of  si 
ireafotiable  contrafl,  betwixt  Edward  IV.  of  England  and  the 
f]uke  of  Albany,  brother  to  James  III.  of  Scotland,  which  has 
hitherto  ;iever  once  been  mentioned  by  any  Scotch  hiftorian. 
It  was  firft  exhibited  to  the  publip  view  by  Mr.  t^ymer,  in  his 
coUedions,  and  (hews  that,  whatever  was  the  infatuation  of 
the  king  of  Scotland  at  that  tiflne,  the  oppofition  of  his  bro- 
ther Yi^s  influenced  by  fnotives  no  lefs  if reconctleabl^  with  ho- 
pour  apd  the  interefl  of  his  country,  fhan  with  the  dictates  of 
fraternal  affefllon.  We  /ball  make  no  apology  for  laying  be- 
fore our  readers  this  valuable  piece  of  hiftorical  information  in 
^he  author's  own  words. 

.  *  He  (the  king  of  France)  had  for  (bme  tinje  kept  up  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  duke  of  Albany,  who,  notwithftanding 
.jftll  the  obligations  he  lay  under  to  Lewis,  was  diflatis^d  with 
his  coldnefs  in  folliciting  his  being  reinftated  in  his  Scotch  hor 
nours  and  eftate.  That  duke*s  firft  wife,  the  earl  of  Orkney's 
daughter*  was  ftill  alivje,  as  was  his  fecond  wife,  the  daughtef 
pf  the  earl  pf  Murray ;  but  fevjCtal  objeftioos  were  made  to  the 
]aft  marriage.  Edward,  who  was  ho  ftranger  to  the  duke's 
flifficHljies  and  difcontents^  fecretly  offered  him  all  he  pould 
(demand,  as  the  price  of  his  fervices;  and  he  agreed  that  it 
.|h(H|ld>e  no  le(s  than  the  crown  of  Scotland,  which  the  duke 
.  nv^asto  hold  of  Edward. 

*  Lewis  haying  feme  fufpicipn  of  thi$  infamous  compad,  the 
duke  was  fo  narrowly  watched,  that  a  (hip,  commanded  by 
one  James  Douglas,  was  fent  to  carry  him  off  by  Aealth  fronfi 
f  ranee  ;  and  the  (hipmaftcr  having  perfectly  fucceeded  in  his 
undertaj^ihg,  Edward  gave  him  a  noble  regard  upon  the  duke's 
arrival  in  England.  It  appears  that  they  met  tpgether  at  the 
paftle  pf  Fotheringay,  ii)  the  beginning  of  June,  and  that  they 
entered  into  articles  of  agreement  the  tenth  of  the  fatre  month, 
which  were  repeated  and  ratified  the  next  day.  In  this  nego- 
ciation  the  duke  of  Albany  is""  flilcd  Alexander  Vmg  of  Scotr 
iaiid,  by  the  gift  of  the  king  of  Epjgland,  a  meVnncfs  whicl^ 
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flpvtr  had  diigraced  even  the  Babol  titles.  Th^reftof  thia 
agreement  is  infamous,  almoft  beyond .  belief  or  preoedent* 
Alexander  obliged  himfelf  and  his  heirs  to  afliil,  with  aU  hur 
power,  king  Edward  and  his  heirs,  in  all  his  quarrels,  and 
againft  all  earthly  princes  or  perfbnS;  to  fwear  fealty  and  d9 
homage  to  the  £iid  king  Edward  for  the  crown  of  Scotland^ 
within  fix  months  after  his  being  put  in  pofleflTion  of  the  moil 
part  'of  the  kingdom ;  \o  give  up  the  town  and  ca({le  of  Berwic 
to  the  crown  of  England,  as  alfo  the  caftlc  of  Lochmaben,  and 
counties  of  I^idfdale,  Elkdale^  and  Anandale,  fourteen  days 
after  his  being  conduced  by  the  .  Engliih  army  to  Edinburgh  x 
to  breajc,,  renounce,  and  difclaim  thp  old  league  between  Scot* 
land  apd  France^  and  never  to  renew  the  fame.  Laftiy,  if  Jie 
could  ms^Ke  himfelf  cl^ar  of  all  other  women  (a  teflimony  that 
\k\%  kdy  was  fiot  y^t  dead)  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Chrif. 
tian  cburch,  within  a  year,  or  fooner,  to  marry  the  lady  CeciU 
king  Edward's  daughter,'  to  his  nephew  the  duke  of  Rothfay  i 
and  if  he  could  not  by^the  laws  pf  the  church  get  free  of  other 
women,  not  to  fufFer  his  eldeft  Ton  and  heir  to  be  iparried,  bat 
by  the  order  of  the  king  of  pngland,  and  to  feme  lady  of  his 
blood.  Op  the  othpr  hand,  king  Ed^i^rd  obliged  himfelf  fo 
^ffift  the  faid  Alexander  towards  reducing  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land to  his  obedience,  and  to  fupport  him  in  it  againA  James* 
pow  holding  the  crown  of  th^t  realm/ 

In  fpite  of  ,al}  the  we^knefs  and  imprudence  fo  glat^ing  ia 
thiB  chara^er  of  James  III.  every  reader  mufl  fympathize  with 
diftrefled  royalty  at  the  recital  of  his  aflafii nation,  which  waa 
attended  with  a  circumflance  of  barbarity  that  ftrongly  maiiuv 
the  ferocious  temper  of  the  infurgents  of  thofe  times. 

'  The  firft  line  of  the  royallfls  obliged  that  of  the  rebels  tn 
give  way  :  but  the  latter  being  fupported  by  the  Anandale 
inen  and  borderers,  the  firft  and  fecond  lines  of  the  king's 
army  were  beat  back  to  the  third.  The  little  courage  Jamef 
poiTeffed  had  forfaken  him  at  the  firft  cfnfet;  and  he  had. put 
fpurs  to  his  horfe,  intending  to  gain  the  banks  of  the  Forth, 
and  to  go  on  board  one  of  Wood>  ibips.  In  pafHiig  through  ' 
the  village  of  Banhockburn,  a  woman  who  was  filling  her 
pitcher  at  the  brook,  frightened  at  the  fight  of  a  nian  in  ar« 
piour  galloping  full  fpeed,  left  it  behind  her  j  and  the  horie 
taking  fright,  the  king  was  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  car- 
fied,  bruiied  and  maimed,  by  a  miller  and  his  wife  into  their 
hoveh  He  immediately  cajled  for  a  pricft  to  make  his  con- 
fcifion ;  and  the  ruilics  demanding  his  name  and  rank,  *'  \ 
ivas  (faid  he  incautiouily)  your  king  this  morning."  The  wo- 
man, overcome  with  aftonifhment,  clapped  her  hands,  and 
running  to  the  door,  called  &r  ^  prieft  tp  copfefs  the  kipg. 
I  **  I  am 
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••  I  art)'  a  prieft  (faid  one  pafling  by)  lead  m«  to  his  ma* 
jcfty.**  Being  introduced  into  the  hovel,  he  /aw  the  king  co- 
vered with  a  coarft  cloth  ;  and  kneeling  by  him,  he  alked 
James  whether  he  thought  he  could  recover,  if  properly  at- 
tended by  phyficians  ?  James  artfwering  in  the  affirmative,  the 
villain  pulled  out  a  dagger  and  ftabbed  him  to  the  heart.*' 

We  have  fcarcely  biftorical  faith  fufficient  to  admit  the  cfe- 
dibility  of  the  expedition  attributed  to  James  IV.  on  a  vifir 
to  thefhrlne  of  St.  Duthacin  Rofs  fhife  ;  when  the  royal  pil- 
gnm  is  faid  to  have  fet  out  from  StiVling  on  the  30th  of  Au- 
guft,  without  any  attendant,  and  travclUng  by  Perth  anJ 
-Aberdeen,  he  reached  Elgin  the  fame  night;  by  which  ac-. 
count,  he  muft  have  rode  130  Scotch  miles  in  one  day. 
The  learned  hiftorian  has  anticipated  our  fcepticifm  in  regard 
to  a  Ail]  more  incredible  anecdote,  related  in  the  life  of  the 
fame  monarch,  and  which  we  think  is  accounted  fi>r  by  Mr. 
Guthrie  in  a  rational  manner.        ' 

*  Ja'mes  was  more  exafperated  than  t*ver  by  this  defeat,  and 
continued  lus  preparations  for  invading  England  with  additi- 
onal vigour;.  His  queen  did  all  that  became  a  wife  aad  pru- 
dent wife  to  divert  him  from  his  fatal  purpofe.  She  endea- 
voured to  work  upon  his  fuperftition,  by  recounting  to  hint 
her  ominous  dreams,  and  her  bodiiig  apprehenfions,  JameS 
treating  thefe  as  mere  illufions  and  fidions  of  the  brain,  «'  Sif 
{faid  (he)  it  is  no  fi^ion  that  you  are  entering  upon  a  dan* 
gerous,  and  I  am  afraid  an  unjuft,  war ;  that  your  fon  is  an 
infant,  and  myfelf  a  (banger,  among  a  people  who  hate  my 
nation,  and  will  defpife  my  authority,  fliould  you  be  nnfuc- 
cefsful."  Finding  all  her  remonftrances  of  that  kind  vain,  (hi 
.had  recourfe  to  oihej-  arts.  While  Jatncs  was  waiting  at  Lin- 
lithgow for  the  arrival  of  his  army  from  the  North  and  the 
Highlands,  he  aflifted  one  afternoon  at  the  vefpers  in  the 
church  of  St.  Michael.  Being  placed  in  one  of  the  canons 
Jcats,  a  venerable,  comely,  man,  of  about  fifty-two  years  of 
age,  drcfled  iji  a  long  garment  of  an  azure  colour,  and  girded 
round  with  a  rowel  or  roll  of  linen,  his  forehead  bald,  and  his 
yellow  locks  hanging  down  his  fliouldeis;  in  fhort,  he  was 
idrefled  and  formtd  to  appear  like  St  Andrew,  the  apoftle  of  - 
Scotland,  as  he  is  rcprefented  in  painting  and  fculpture.  The 
clnirch  being  crowded,  thi«  perfonage,  with  fome  difficulty, 
made  his  way  10  the  king's  feat,  and  leaning  over  it,  he  fpcke 
to  the  foliowing  purpofe :  •*  Sir  (faid  he)  1  am  fent  hiihtr  to 
intreat  ycu  for  this  time  to  delay  your  expedliion,  and  to  pro- 
ceed no  farther  in  your  intended'  journey  :  for  if  you  do,  ye 
fhall  not  profper  in  your  enterj^rize,  nor  any  of  your  followers'. 
1  am  ftuiher  charged  to  warn  you,  if  ye  be  fo  refraftory  as  t0 
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|[diorward»  not  to  ufe  the  acquaintance,  company ,'  or  counfel 
ofwomcn,  as  ye  tender  your  honour,  life,  and  eftate.*'  After 
delivering  thofc  words,  he  retired  through  the  crowd,  and 
was  no  more  feen,  though^  when  the  fervice  was  ended,  James 
earneflly  enquired  after  him. 

*  That  this  fcene  was  afted  feenis  to  be  paft  difpate  ;  for 
Sir  Dawd  Lindfay,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  and  prefent 
in  the  church,  reported  it  both  to  Buchanan  and  Lindfay  the 
hiHorian.  tt  is,  however,  equaly  certain,  that  the  whole  wat 
a  contrivance  of  the  queen,  to  whofc  other  affli^rons  the  Hinpr 
of  jealoufy  were  now  added.  In  one  of  the  Scotch  inroads 
into  England,  one  Heron,  the  proprietor  of  the  caftle  of  Pord^ 
had  been  taken  prifoner,  and  iant  to  Scotland,  where  he  was 
detained  on  a  charge  of  murder,  of  which  he  feems  to  kav« 
been  innocent.  The  Englifh  biflorians  mention  this  as  having 
pafied  after  James  entered  England  ;  but,  fron^  the  latter  parf 
of  the  fuppofed  phantom's  fpeech,  I  am  inclined  to  believo 
that  it  happened  before  ;  and  that  Heron's  wife  and  beautiful 
daughter  had  been,  for  fome  time,  folliciting  James  for  bis 
deliverance** 

The  fufpicion  of  our  author  ccmcerning  the  fabrication  of 
.  this  pretended  miracle,  is  farther  confirmed  by  a  tranfa^ioa 
of  a  fimilar  nature,  which,  though  gravely  related  by  th6 
Scotch  wfiters,  he  thinks  is  of  too  ludicrous  a  cad  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  body  of  hirtory,  and  has  therefore  thrown  it 
into  a  note.*  The  following  is  the  account  of  it,  as  extrafled 
from  Lindfay. 

"  In  this  mean  time,  when  they  were  taking  forth  their  ar- 
tillery, and  the  king  being  in  the  abbey  for  the  time,  •  there 
was  a  cry  heard  at  the  markct-crols  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  hour 
of  midnight,  procl<^nung  as  it  had  been  a  fumnions,  which 
was  named  and  called  by  the  proclaimer  thereof.  The  Sum- 
mons of  Florcock  ;  which  defired  all  men  **  to  compear,  both 
earl  and  lord,  and  baron  and  gentleman,  and  all  honed  gen- 
tlemen within  the  town  (ev?ry  man  fpecified  by  his  own  name) 
within  the  fpace  of  forty  days,  before  his<  mafler,  where  it 
ihould  happen  him  to  appoint,  and  be  for  tbe  time,  under  the^ 
pain  of  difobedience.''  But  whether  this  fummons  was  pror 
frlaimed  by  vain  perfons,  night-walkers,  or  drunk  men,  for 
their  padime,  or  if  it  was  but  a  fpirit,  I  cannot  tell  truly  ;  but 
|c  was  ihewn  to  me,  that  an  inn-dweller  of  the  town»  Mr. 
Richard  Lawfon,  being  evil  difpofed,  ganging  in  his  gallery 
ftair  forenent  the  crofs,  hearing  this  voice  proclaiming  this  fum- 
mons, thought  marvel  what  it  ihould  be,  cried  on  his  fervant 
to  bring  him  his  purfe ;  and  when  he  had  brought  him  it» 
be  took  out  a  cro^n,  and  cal^  QV.fr  f^ic  (lair,  faying,  "  I  ap- 
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peel  from  that  famcnons,  judgment  atid  fent^nce  thereof,  3nd 
takes  (Tie  all  whole  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  Chriil  Jefus  hi« 
few,*'  Verily  the  author  of  this,  that  caufed  mc  to  write  the 
jsianner  oF  thfs  fumroons,  was  a^ landed  gentleman,  who  was, 
»t  that  time,  twenty  years  of  age,  and  was  in  the  tOA^n  the 
time  K>\  the  fatd  fummons  ;  and  thereafter,  when  the  field  was 
Arickcii,  he  fwore  to  me,  there  was  no  man  that  efcaped  that 
was  called  in  this  fummons,  but  that  one  man  alone,  which 
made  his  proteftation,  and  appealed  from  the  faid  fummons; 
tot  all  the  lave  were  perilhed  in  the  field  with  the  king/* 
'  3uch  anecdotes  would  fcarcely  merit  the  Analleil  notice  either 
of  hirtoryor  criticifm,  did  they  not  ferye  to  (heW  the  credulity 
of  other  wife  Vefpeflable  wriiers ;  and  that  the  fuperftUiou 
which  infatuated  the  mind  of  James  III.  was  not  fo  much  the 
particular  tbible  of  that  monarch,  as  the  general  weaknefs  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived. . 

It  may  not  be  ixn  proper  to  extract  the  author's  account  of  the 
death  pf  James  IV.  as  it  refutes  a  prejudice  pretty  generally  en- 
|e'  tained  on  that  fubjed. 

*  The  relation  I  have  given  of  this  fatal  battle  is  drawn  from 
the  mofl  f  robable  accounts  I  meet  with  in  the  beft  authors, 
everyone  of  whom  di£Fe|:  among  themielves.  .  It  is  plain  that 
the  fati^l  defeat  of  the  Scots  was  owing  to  the  V^ng*^  romantic 
dif]  ofition,  which  he  had  always  too  much  indulged,  and  to 
the  want  of  difcipline  among  his  Highlanders,  who  were  (he 
flower  of  his  army.  Scotch  writers  have^  indeed^  attributed 
the  defeat  of  their  countrymen  to  the  treachery  of  lord  Hume. 
What  they  c^H  treachery,  was  poflibly  no  more  than  a  cautious 
condu£l,  which  was  incompatible  with  the  fury  and  madnefs 
of  his  coumrymen  ;  nor  can  I  fee,  if  he  was  a  traitor,  why  h^ 
flid  not  reiire  when  the  carl  of  Angles  left  the  army,  or  openly 
declare  for  the  Englifli.  That  nobleman  was  unqucftionably 
unpopular ;  .and  the  malice  of  his  countrymen  w^nt  fo  far, 
that  it  was  openly  reported  the  king  fled  from  the  battle  to  the 
caftle  of  Hume,  where  he  was  nnuKlered,  though  nothing  can 
be  more  certain,  than  that  his  body  was  found  on  the  field  of 
battle.  It  appeared  that  he  had  been  (hot  through  the  body 
witb  an  arrow,  and  that  he  had  received  a  mortal  wound  in  the 
bead  with  a  bill.  Many  of  James's  domcflics  who  furvived  nim, 
knew  and  mourned  over  his  corpfe ;  nor  co|ild  the  earl  of  Surry, 
who  had  often  fecn  him,  be  miftaken  as  to  the  identity  of  big 

perion.^7-  S"      . 

*  The  body  of  Janict  was  accord Jngly  carried  from  New- 
caft.le,  and  royally  interred  at  Shene  in  Surry.     If  it  Ihout^  ap- 

Eear  flrange  to  the  reader,  that  the  Scots  did  not  reclaim  the 
ody  (a  favour  that  would  have  beep  ea(ily  granted  them)  I 
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itan  account  for  it  no  other  way,  than  that  the  khgdom  </ 
Scotland,  being,  as  well  as  its  king,  under  an  interdii^,  the 
funeral  ftrvicc  could  not   have  been  regularly  performed  over 
him  in  that  country.     Bcfides  the  report  of  James  being  killed 
in  Humc-caftle,  another  prevailed,  as  if  he  hsd  been  carried 
out  of  the  ba'tlc  by  four  ftrange  men  ;  and  another,  ihat  he 
went   to  Paleftine,  where  he  ended  his  days  before   the  holjr 
fepnlchre  in  a£h  of  devotion  and  penitence,     To  mention  ali 
the  idte  notions  retailed  by  the  vulgar  on  that  head  would  be 
endlefs.     The  ftrongeft  obje^ion  to  the  body  being  burieil 
at  Shene  is,  that  it  was  not  begirt  with  the  tron  girdle.     This, 
however,  we  have  only  upon  very  vulgar  authority ;  and  as 
the  chain,  by  the  additions  it  had  received,  mud  have  been« 
at  the  time  of  James's  death,  pretty  ponderous,  he  might  have 
thought  proper  to  lay  it  alide  for  that  day;  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  he  never  did  wear  it  but  upon  certain  fhited  occafions* 
In  a  manufcript  of  the  earl  of  Nithfdale,  in  the  Scorch  college 
at  Paris,  mention  is  made  of  a  chained  fk^Ieton  being  found 
in  Oliver  Cromwell's  time,  wrapped  up  in  a  bull's  hide,  buried 
in  Roxburgh -caille ;  but  chains  were  often  a  part  of  ancient 
armour,  and  the  (lory  carries  with   it  no  fufBcient  authority 
lo  counterbalance  the  evidences  I  have  brought  on  that  head.' 
In  treating  of  the  reign  of  James  V.  our  author  prefents  os 
with  an  account,  taken  from  the  Harleian  colleftion  of  MSS- 
in  the  Britiih  Muleum,  of  the  firfl  inflitution  of  the  court  of 
feffion  in  Scotland,  with  the  names  of  the  original,  members ; 
and  the  oblervations  he  makes  on  the  inlet  which  was  opened 
both  to  civil  and  religious  tyranny,    by  that  inftitution,  are 
entirely  conformable  to  found'  policy;     How  far  the  ere^llon  of 
this  court  of  judicature  was  attefided  with  a  regular  difpen- 
£ition  of  the  laws,  and  the  impartial  dlftribution  ofjuftice  in 
Scotland,  we  inay  determine  from  the  condemnation  and  bar- 
barous execution  of  the  mailer  of  Forbes  and  lady  Glamis, 
which  foon  fucceeded  that  event.     The  laft  of  thefe  tra«fac- 
tions  in  particular  was  conducted  with  fuch  a  total  difregard  of 
an  legal  evidence,  and   every  fentiment  of  humanity,  that  it 
fills  us  with  indignation  at  that  enormous  abufe.  of  civil  po>ver, 
which  dared  to  fanftify  with  the  fpecioiis  name  of  ju  ft  ice,  a 
crime  that   would  have  itartled  the  moft  barbarous  ages  of 
feudal  anarchy. 

The  facility  of  James  in  abandoning  the  celebrated  Bucha- 
nan to  the  fury  of  the  clergy,  is  an  incident  which  thole  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  that  elegant  author,  will 
think  ojf  fufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  in  a  General 
Hidbry  of  Scotland  ;  fince  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  proved  in 
a  great  meafure  the  caufe  of  the  animofity  which  that  hif^oriiin 
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«ftcrw6r(J?  difcovered  againft  the  whole  houiCb  of  Stuart.    Th^ 
"ftory  is  thus  related  by.  our  author. 

«  James  had  a  ftrong  turn  for  poetry,  and  had  appointed 
the  famous  George  Buchanan  to  be  preceptor  to  his  natural 
fot\»  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  afterwards;  the  regent-^earl  of 
Murray.    Buchanan  was  then  in  great  eileeni,  all  over  Europe^ 
for  the  harmony  of  his  Latin  verfificauon,  and  a  vein  of  poetry 
fitted  equally  to  fatire  and  panegyric.     It  is  an  undoubted  tfuttt 
that,  during  the  late  and  prefent  reigns,  for  reafons  that  have 
been  explained  in  the  courfe  of  this,  hiflory, . church-prefer- 
ments had  been  generally  obtained  by  court -in  tered  ;.  anil  thif 
!  clergy,  at  leaft  the  cloiftered  part  of  theiw,  were  incredibly 
wicked  and  ignorant.    Buchanan,  while  he  was  abroad,  had 
been  tindured  with  the  proteflant  dodpnes  | ,  and,  while  hti 
was  tutcr  to  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew's,  had,  wrote  a  fatipe  upon 
the  Francifcans,  which. fubjedied  him  to  a  profeqition;  but  if 
'was  dropt,   upon  his  difowning  htmfelf  to  be  the  aulhor. 
James,  who  knew  the  falfity  «f  that  defence^  foon  .aft^f  the 
death  of  hts  queen  Magdalen,  was  Co  much  di%ufted  wi^  tht 
.  fame  order,  that  he  employed  Buchanan  to  write  anoth(;r  fatiixf 
againft  them,  which  lie  did  ;  but  James  thinking,  it  too  tame, 
.  and  not  fuSiciently  poignant,  ordered  hkn  to  write  a  third 
upon  the  fame  fubjeft,  and  he  performed  it  with  fufficie^t  acri- 
mony i   which,   to  lay  the  truth,    is  the  chief  merit  of  the 
poem.     Though  James,  in  honour,  was  obliged  to  have  pro- 
teded  the  poet  he  had  employed,  yet  he  meanly  gav^  him  up 
to  xhe  fury  of  that  very  clergy  whom  he  fo  mwch  de^\M  3  fot 
he  fuiFered  Buchanan   to  be  imprifoned;  and  he  j»wft  bav^ 
been  burnt  alive,  had  he  not   (the  Mufes  holding  the.cable* 
fays  Drummond)  efcaped  from  his  Jail,  and  fled  into  Englajid/ 
We  thought  it  the  more  proper  to  give  this  anecdctp  at  full 
length,  as  it  mud  certainly  weaken  the  authority  of  that  claf- 
llcal  and  admired  writer,  in  regard  to  faSs  that  are  either  con- 
tradidled  or  not  authenticated  by  other  hiftorians.     We  may 
here  likewife  add,  that  the  patronage  under  which  Buchanan: 
flourillied  in  the  fubfequent  reign,  which  was  that  of  the  re- 
gent earl  o^  Murray,  migiit  naturally  dilpofe  him  to  too  part»il 
a  reprefentation   of   the  tranfadions  fucceedipg  this  period. 
But  though   prefumptive  arguments  of.thi§  fort  muft  greatly 
afFed  the  credibi  ity  of  every  writer,  we  muft  acknowledge,  irt 
j.uftice   to  Mr4  Guthrie,    that  he   nev-er  rejet^s   the    evidence 
of  that  refpeSable  author,  nor  indeed   of  any   other   hido- 
.    rian,   without  fuch  cogent  and  invincible  reafons,  as  fufficiently 
vinditate  his  diiTejit.     We  xnuft  alfo  here  fubjoift,  in  farther 
confirmation  of  the  impartiality  with  which  thithii^ory  is  ccmi- 
du£ied,  that  the  author  appeals  Co  be  whoUy  divcAed  of  that 
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itfachmeot  to  particular  fyftems^  vyhich  bas  £0  milcb  btafied 
the  generality  of  hiftorians.  His  reprefentation  of  fafiks  is  faith- 
fbl,  candid,  and  confiilent ;  and  he  paints  the  virtues  and  tlie 
viccs^  the  foibles  and  the  crimj;),  o^f  his  prince*  with  a  freedom 
and  ingenuity  that  merit  our  hjgheft  approbation. 
[Ta  bt  condiuieJ  in  9ur  ntxt^'l  '   ' 

} — iL-.— ^ i ;—-_— ««.«.^... 

IL  lUnftrAtioMS  rf  Natural  Bifi^ry.  Wbertin  are  exhibited  »/- 
numrdtef  fan  hundred  and  fir iy  Figuret  of  E:^Qtic  Infe&s^  aH^rd* 

'  i^g  H  ^htir  different' Genera ^  'oery  finu  of  ivhieh  have  been  ht'» 
tbert9  figured  by  any  Author^  behtg  engra^d  and  coloured  frem 
Nature^  with  the  greateft  Accuracy^  under  the  Author* $  envn  In^ 
fieSion^  en  fifty  Copper  plates.  fSltb  a  particular  Defer jptien  ef 
tacb  InfiSi  intfrfperfid  with  Remarkt^emd  RefltBiom  §n  tb§ 
NeOwrt  etnd  Fihperties  tf  many  of  them,  Sy  D,  J>rury.  Tn 
tivhfch  ie  added  n  Tranjlandn  into  FtQUCh*  J^to.  2/.  12s,  6d.  im 
boards.     White. 

'T'HE  9:\i6y  of  natural  hif^ory  is  attended  wkh  fnany  diffi« 

•*  culties,  ariCng  from  various  caufes  5  anbang  which,  that 
of  forming  adequate  ideas  of  the  various  objeds  of  which  it 
confifts,  is  far  from  being  the  leaft.  It  cannot  be  expefked 
that  every  perfori  who  is  defuous  of  contemplating  the  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  b.eings  difleminated  by  Providence  m  different 
■parts  of  this  terraqueous  globe,  can  acqpire  fpecimens  of  a  tra- 
riety  almoft  boundiefs.  If  he  has  recourfe  to  authors  wli© 
have  contented  themfelves  with  verbal  defcriptions  only,  hovr- 
ever  excellent,  he  will  find  the  talk  top  difficult  to  be  accom- 
J)li/hed.  Even  when  the  defcriptions  are  illuftpated  with  draw- 
ings *of  fhe  objeft  on  copper- plates,  unlefs  thefe  figures  are  ex- 
hibited in  their  natural  colours,  the  delineations  will  often 
prove  very  dcfe^ive;  efpecially  when  the  elegance  of  their  co- 
lours form  the  greateft  part  of  their  beauty. 

This  is  the  method  our  author  has  purfued  to  remove  tlse 
difficulty  ;  he  has  exhibited  the  feveral  infects  in  their  proper 
colours,  and  defcribed  them  in  a  very  accurate  manner. 

•  But  this  work  (as  the  author  obferves  in  his  preface)  can  by  n« 
means  be  confidered  as  a  complete  one.    The  moft  traiifitory  view 

'Will  confirm  this.  Nor  can  I  take  any  merit  to  mvfelf  by  it«  pub- 
lication, unlefs  the  great  care  that  has  been  taken  to  give  juft  and 
accural te  %ures  of  the  fubjedts,  in  which  the  different  gcnerica I 
cbara^iers,  according  to  the  feveral  autliors  I  am  acquainted  wich. 
Are  truly  reprefented,  will  entitle  me  to  any. 

*  Indeed  the  many  opportunities  I  have' had  of  obfervj'ng*  the 
great  tendency  all  kinds  of  Infefts  have  to  perifli  and  decay,  par- 
ticularly moths  and  butterflies,  firft  gave  me  the  hint  of  prelerving 
tbem  from  oblivion,  by  thus  delineating  them  upon  paper.  For 
thefe  1^  a^e  of  fu^^h  tender  and  delicate  natures,  tliat,  however 
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ptcailng  atid  agreeable  they  ipay  be  to  our  fight ;  they  arenof  e^ff' 
va  be  preierveo  with  all  their  gay  and  ftrikiug  plumage*  Oar  itt' 
moft  care  can  only  (iecure  tbem  to  us  for  a  few  yean  i  and  if  they 
are  expofed  to  either  air  or  funihinc,  we  are  c^uickly  robbed  of 
ftiem  J  tbe  latter  bdng  capable,  in  a  few  months,  of  entirely  de-^ 
troying  their  coioart,  and  tbe  foroier>  in  as  ih^rt  a  fpace,  will  to-^ 
taUy  confumc  every  part  of  them«  leaving  nothing  behind  but  a 
little  di^. 

*  Hence  It  i«9  I  have  been  induced  to  give  figures  of  foreign  inr 
&&.  In  proiecuting  which,  the  reader  will  find  many  that  hat 
never  before  been  defci  ibed  by  any  author  \  and  if  the  prclerving 
tbem,  by  this  method,  from  the  ravages  of  time,  if  tbe  detight 
and  amuiement  arifing  from  contemplatmg  obje^  of  this  kind,  or 
if  an  attempt  to  promote  and 'encourage  this  branch  of  natural 
biftory»  meets  with  the  encouragement  I  hope  for,  I.mu^  afllire 
the  public  no  labour  on  my  fide  mall  be  wanting  to  render  it  com- 
plete, by  adding  future  volumes,  asthefubje^s  I  (hall  receive  from 
abroad^  and  my  own  Iciiure,  will  enable  me  to  do  i  ajul  this,  1  flatter 
nyfelf  I  fliail  be  able  to  accompUih  by  the  means  of  a  few  ingenious 

fentlemen  fi.tuated  in  di0eient  parts  of  the  world,  whofe  correfpon- 
ence  I  am  honoured  With,  and  by  wLofe  afiiflance  1  (hall  be  able 
Ibmetimes  to  give  a  tolerable  hillory  of  an  infe^,  or  as  much  of  it 
as  bas  fallen  within  their  obfervation,  by  which  means  new  fubje^s 
of  fpeculation,  fotne  unnoticed  circumftances  in  inledt  iife»  may  ante 
that  cannot  fail  of  being  a  valuable  embellilhment. 

We  hope  encouragement  will  not  be  wantit^ ;  as  a  work 
of  this  kind,  executed  by  fo  accurate  an  artifl,  mufl  prove  a 
very  acceptable  prefent  to  every  lover  of  natural  hiflory,  and 
reflet  honour  both  on  the  author  and  our  country.  Some 
years  fince,  M.  Roefel,  publifhed,  in  the  German  language, 
a  Hiftory  of  InfedSi  iUuflrated  with  copper-plates,  elegantly 
coloured  fcom  nature.  This  work»  Mr.  Miller,  a  very  inge- 
jyoas  engraver,  undertook  to  publifh,  with  large  additions  ; 
and  a  few  numbers  of  it  accordingly  appeared ;  but  at  laft 
viras  dropped  for  want  of  encouragement.  However,  as  the 
ingenious  Mr.  George  Edwards,  who  favoured  the  world  with 
a  Hiftory  of  Birds,  &c.  was  not  difuppointed.  we  hope  this  au- 
thor will  meet  with  the  fame  indulgence,  as  he  appears  fo, well 
qualified  to  fucceed  that  able  artifl. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  article  with  tbe  following  curious  ob« 
fervations  on  a  fpecies  of  in(e£ls,  known  in  England  under 
the  name  of  dragon  fly;  as  we  do  not  remember  to  have  (een 
any  remark  (b  complete  on  the  changes,  &c.  of  that  wonder&l 
infea, 

*  It  is  not  eafy  (fays  our  author)  to  determine  whether  they 
fliould  be  ranked  among  the  water-'mfe^h  or  thofe  of  the  land,  nor 
Ib^M  attempt  here  to  afcertain  it,  my  prefent  bufinefs  being  only 
to  relate  tbe  feveral  circumftances  attending  thera  during  their  re- 

Seftive  (Utes,  in  which  they  are  pa(fing  from  tbe  egg  to  the  com- 
ete  animal :  and  although  thefe  obfervations  have  been  confined 
to  our  Engiiih  ones,  yet  they  fo  exa£t^  agree  and  coincide  with 
thofe  of  foreign  countries,  as  ray  correipondents  kave  aifured  roe, 

that 
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^at  their  natuire  and  b^havioar  appear  to  be  jull  the  fame  ;  fb  that 
V^sit'is  obiervablein  our«,  h  at  the 'fame -time  -applicable  to  th« 
'-Wlioie  genus y  wbereverftfund.-  .  • 

«  If  ^e  take  a  corPwy  view  of  tbc  diiFensnt  rsnki  'of  afiimaU  that 
Ikibabit  ouj^0dbe,  we  (hall  hardly  fihd  one  that  t:an  excite  our  won*i 
der  and  ailonilbment  i»ore  than  this  genus  ^  nor  is  it  from  that  ge* 
neral  ignorance  of  the  in fe6t  world,  that  reigns  fo  firongly  in  theik 
kingdoms,  ^th^t  lativ  embt>idened  to  fay  this  9  but  if  werefled  that 
the  beaft^i  birds,  and  reptiles,  are  furnifhed  with  pnowers  for  living 
only  in  the  air,  and  that  even  the  amphibious  tribes  can  perfonm 
the  office  of  refpiratidn  only  in  that  element ;  if .  we  alfo  coniider 
that  fiflfes,  on  the  contrary,  are  unable  to  refpife  but  in  water^  sand 
when  -deprived  of '•tliat.muft  certainly  peri'lh;  we  catinotbnt  am* 
elude,  that  all  thefe  animals  are  moft  wi^fely  fitted  with  means  und 
faculties  for  filling  up  tbe  refpe^^ive  orders  and  ranks  wherein  they  , 
are|>laced :  but  let  us  xh&  our  eyes  on  the  ial^e^  I  am  ab<Qmt  to 
defcribev  and  there  behold  a  tribe  of  beings,  who,  as  foon  asthejr 
Jeave  thjeif  eggs,  fubfift  lor  a  certain  nnmber  of  months,  I  had  bK 
jnoft  faid  year9>  creeping  and  fwimming  in  the  liquid  elemieiit,  arc 
tbei*e  invefted  with  organ's  and  powers  tor  exifting,  and  weathering ' 
out  the  utmoft  feverity  and  intemperance  of  the  wintec  $  that,  'a£ 
"terwards,  as  the  fpringand  fummer  advances,  and  the  period  ar-* 
rives  wlieh  they  are  to  appear  in  other  forms,  in  the  fpace  of  half 
an  hour,  thofe  very  organs  and  powers,  that  bcfori  enabled  then 
to  live  under  water,  (hould  be  fo  entirely  altered,  the  very  nature 
and.  abilities  of  the  creatures  fo  changed,  as  to  perihit  them  to  quit 
their  former  element  and  place  of  reiidence,  inibmuch  that  the  re*> 
maining  parrs  of  their  lives  is  fpent  in' the  open  air,  furnifiied  wirk* 
wings*  and  fiying  about  in  the  full  glee  of  wanton  liberty  ;  that^ 
an  a  very  few  wedcs  after»  having  performed  the  bufinefs  of  gene- 
ration, the  fame  animals  Ihould  die  of  mere  old,  age,  with  their 
wings  quite  ragged  and  worn  out,  their  ftrength  exhaufted,  and  all 
the  powers  of  their  bodies  loft  bv  a  total  imbecility  and  weaknefS, 
wbicli,  but  a  little  before^  enabled  them  to  tranfport  themfelvet 
through  the  air  with  the  fwiftnefs  of  a  bird.  If>  I  fay,  we  refleft 
Ktn  all  thefe  circumiiances,  we  cannot  but  allow  them  to  be  obje6ks 
;'«f  a  very  iextraordinary  nature,  and  well  adapted  for  leading  the 
«nind  to  the  contemplation  of  their  Supreme  Author,  who  has 
tboQght  proper  to  exhibit  to  us  thefe  kinds  of  infedVs,  thus  dif-^ 
iftering  from  almoft  all  the  animals  in  the  creation. 

•  They  have  been  varioufly  named  by  different  authors,  owinj^ 
-perhaps  to  the  time  when  they  wrote,  or  the  progrefs  natural  hiftorf^ 
fiad  made  in  the  world.  Some  have  called  them  by  the  name  of 
dragon-fiy^  others,  adder-bolt,  balance-fly,  perla,  libel lula  or 
HbelJa.  I  fiiali  prefer  the  laft,  as  conveying  an  idea-  well  known  to 
EpgHih  adepts. 

<  The  caterpillars  of  them  all  live  in  ponds  and  ftagnant  waters, 
that  are  undifturbed^by  cattle,  during  the  greateft  part  of  their 
ihres,  and  majce  their  appearance  under  three  general  forms,  there: 
being  but  little  difference  in  the  colours  or  marks  of  their  refpec* 
tive  tribes;  the  various  fizes  and  fliapes  befng  the  chief  obfervabl^ 
circumftanre  attending  them.  They  are  all  furnilhed  with  fix  legs> 
and  have  each  of  them  four  little  membraneous  fubftances  iffuihg 
■from  the  back,  or  upper  part  of  the  thorax ;  that  are  the  folliclcf^ 
or  cafes,  wherein  the  ;wings  are  inclofed.  When  the  young  cater-^ 
pillars  iffoe  from  their  confinement  in  the  eggs,  there  is  no  appear*- 
ance  of  thefe  cafes,  nor  tiU  a  confideraUe  tiishe  ifter  $  but  as  they 
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arrive  to  a  tnatiirer  Aate,  they  become  moce  coafpicuouSy  and,  like 
the  youne  leaves  of  trees,  that  open  and  expand  themfeives  oil  dia 
arrival  offpringy  thei^*  appearance  increafts,  till,  having  approacfied 
the  period  when  they  are  to  foilake  their  former  habitations)  and 
become  inhabitants  of  the  air,  thefe  wing  cafes  have  then  arrived  to 
their  due  fize.  They  are  all  of  .them,  from  the  largaft  to  the 
'finalleft,  armed  with  a  ftrong  o^eniive  weapon,  which  fervea  theaa^ 
and  is,  indeed,  the  means  they  are  endued  with,  for  obtaining 
aheir  food.  The  flrength  and  power  that  theie  animals  discover  in 
the  ufe  of  this  inftrument^  is  very  fingular  and  extraordinary* 
There  are  two  joints  to  it,  one  about  the  middle,  the  other  under«> 
neath  the  mouth,  clofe  to  the  throaty  .and  in  (bme,  when  it  is  dofed 
or  .con  trailed,  it  appears  fiaftened  to  the  fate  of  the  creatui^,  b^ 
<  fitting  it  fo  exactly  as  to  form  a  perfe£k  mafic ;  covering  the  moatfay 
end  reaching  almoft  as  high  as  the  eyes.  Jn  others  it  is  made  to  fit 
onJy  the  under  part  of  the  mouth,  and,  when  at  reft,  is  drawn  up 
clo&  nnderneath  it.  At  the.extremity  of  thofe  that  are  extendea* 
may  be  obierved  two  veij  ftrong  and  remarkable  fangs  i  that» 
Cutting  over  each  other,  rorm  a  pair  of  forceps,  of  fuch  ftrength» 
that  few,  if  any  of  their  captives,  can  efcape,  if  once  indoM 
therein. 

'  The  motions  of  thefe  creatures  in  the  water,  particularly  thofe 
<yf  the  largeft  iize,  is  very  flow,  feldom  exerciiing  any  fwifitnefs  or 
adkivity,  unlefs  they  are  difturbed  or  threatened  with  danger  j  in 
which  cafe  they  can  tranfport  themfelves  to  places  of  more  fecurity, 
with  the  ^uicknefs  or  aj^ility  cf  a  fi(h  j  but  in  general  they  appear 
to  have  fo  little  inclination  to  move,  that  1  have  often  feen  them,  I 
inean  thole  which  1  have  kept  in  glafs  bowls,  remaining  in  their  re« 
fpediive  places  above  a  week  together,  and  could  not  difcover  th^ 
leaft  motion  in  them,  unlefs  under  the  circumftance  above  meni- 
tioned,  or  when  they  had  feen  their  prey,  and  were  advancing  to 
^ize  it.  Some  of  thefe  caterpillars  fix  themfelves  to  fome  little 
ftick,  or  ftraw,  &c.  that  they  find  in  the  water, .  and  there  remaii»» 
as  I  faid  before,  without  ftirrine  $  while  otiiers  art  more  frequently^ 
feen  in  motion  among  the  thickeft  part  ol*  the  roots  and  f^ants  that 
crow,  there,  routing  and  fearching  for  thofe  fmall  animals  inha« 
biting  that  part,  which  are  their  proper  food.  This  averiion  ta 
motion,  io  apparent  in  fome  of  thefe  infers,  appears  to  nae  to  be 
the  effect  of  an  extraordinary  cunnin?  and  fagacity ;  and  may  be 
confidered  as  the  principal  means  by  which  thev  obtain  their  prey  % 
for  while  they  continue  thus  motionlefs  in  the  water,  the  GaM 
animals,  who  conftitute  their  proper  food,  approach  them  with  ieia 
fear  than  they  would  otherwife  do,  hot  InfpeAing  their  grand 
enemy  lies  upon  the  watch  to  feizc  them,  the  moment  they  come 
within  his  reach ;  but  no  fooner  has  their  infenfibility  of  danger 
brought  them  within  a  fmall  diftance  of  thefe  deftru6Hve  weapons, 
inentioned  before,  being  placed  under  their,  mouths,  but  that  verf 
tnftant  they  dart  upon  them  with,  the  utmoft  rap^iityy  foddenlr 
>throwing  their  forceps,  and  feizing  them  with  as  mudi  eagemeu 
as  a  pike  does  the  unwary  gudgeon :  they  then  bring  their  forceps 
up  to  their  mouths  with  their  prey  in  it,  and  feaft  on  their  trem»> 
l>ling  captive.  Nor  is  their  voraaous  nature  Ids  aft^oniihtng )  and 
the  greedinefs  with  which  the  large  ones  feize  x>tber  fmall  animate^ 
would  hardly  gain  belief  among' perfons  entirely  ignorant  of  tbi» 
Audy.  I  have  feen  one  of  them,  in  lefs  than.aii  hour*s  ipace,  de^ 
^our  three  in^^ts,  each  of  which..wa»  full  two-thirds  as  big  as  ic» 
iclf  I  buti  in  general*  the  fmall  ones  .are  tt^e  XacriEcei  made  i>y«be 
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ffjlfalel*,  for  ts  tli*ir  food  confifts  altogether  of  animals  lefstharri 
u«mrel?es>  they  neither  fpare  the  caterpillars  of  the  lefTer  Irbellse, 
nor  cbnfiiiti'thif&ireli^es  t!o  th^fe  belonging  to  other  tribes.  They 
win  c^gerrj'  prey  upon  tlie'  different  kmds  qf  cads,  or  c^tcrf>illars 
of  the  j^Brygarwe ';  gJ'eat  humbets  of  whom,  at  certain  feafons,  quit 
th6(e  huiks^  caft^  they  make  and  fwim  about,  with  lefs  fear  and 
dread  than  in  the'  earJy  part  of  the  fpring.  I  havie  alfb  ften  the 
cat6fpilla£(  t)f  th^  nbta  fpedtas  oi^  boat-flies,  devoured  by  them  j 
Ai^d,  not  ieldom,  the  fmall  bJood-wjorms,  as  they  are  called.  In 
ttort  tliere  afe  butfc^  of  the  leffbr  animals  that  l.ye  m  the  water, 
but,  whea  once  they  get  within  reach  of  their  infttuments,  will 
cert^nly  fUl  Viftims  to  thefe  frefh-water  leviathans. 

*  I  could!  never  obferve  that  thefe  caterpillars  ever  threw  off  anV 
cxiivia,  or  ftrin,  In  their  proerefs  froni  the  egg  to  the  Compiete  anr^ 
%ial,  as  nioft  other  infefts  do  that  live  in  the  open  air  j  neithet 
•ccufd  }  erer  perceiire  any  difference  bet  ween  ttie  cstterpillars  and 
cTiryfaTifes  of  this  genus  in  th^ir  outward  forms  j  the  fame  voracious 
belu»ri6urt  in  feizing  and  devouring  their  prfcy,  rergning  botli  in 
tofi  and  fKe  other:  but  that  they  internally  undergo  fome  materiatl 

.  alteration,  when  ()afling  their  refpeftive  ftates,  is  what  1  do  not 
entertairi  the  }eaft  doubt  of  j  as  the  organs  of  refpiration  during  the 
creature's  lift  in  the  water,  appear  to  me  to  be  under  a  neceiifty  of 
rec^ivirig  »^reat  alteration,  wh^h  thly  are  to  perform  the  fame  of- 
fice' in  Co  dmerent  a  medium  as  tBe  air.  Nor  .can  1  fuppofe  this  ba- 
finefsto  ber  done'  in  To  quitk  and  fudden  a  manner,  as  the  fhort 
^acc  of  time  in  which  the  creature  would  then  be  pafftng  from  the 
taterpillar-ffate  to  the  perfect  one  would  permit,  without  having 
the  inteftines  prepared,  as  it  were,  and  fitted  by  fome  previous 
clian^e.  Hbwevei:  is  this  is  conjefture  only,  I  fhall  dwell  no  longer 
Cnthiateadj  my  prefent  purpo/e  being  to  point  out,  anddefcnbe 
thcirgeheral  cifcumftances and  behaviour. 

*  when  fhe  caterpillars  of  the  refpe6live  fpecies  havfe  arrived  t6 
their  full  grov^th,  and  ri«ure  informs  them  that  they  are  to  quit 
flieir  former  efeni^t  of  water,  for  one,  wherein  they  are  to  appeat 
Wefted  vntH  very  different  powers,  they  prepare  for  this  extraor- 
dinary change  j  aftd  creepihg^  up  the  iticks,  ftraws,  or  plants  thej^ 
find  for  their-^  pnrpofe,  whofe  tops  grow  out  of  the  water,  they 
Entirely  quit  that  element,  and,  flopping  at  about  fix  or  eight 
lAches  above  its  furfac^,  there  ^x  themfelves,  and  continue  fome 
time,  till  their  ihtenikl  form,  growing  too  big  to  be  confined 
jKrithin  the  fkin,  that  a  ftw  minutes  afterwards  will  be  entirely 
thrown  oflP,  on  a  ftsddeh  that  part  of  it  which  covers  the  thorax, 
fjplifs  or'burils  on  the  upper-fide,  and  the  creature,  pulhing  out  itd 
Beady  riei^t  difcngages  its  fore-legs,  which  faftenin^  to  any  fub-' 
ftance  within  its  reach;  draws  gently  the  remainder  of  its  body  and 
I^g  entirely  out,  juft  as  a  man  draws  his  leg  out  of  a  boot,  leav- 
ing its  fldugh  or  fkin  fticking  in  its  place,  and  in  the  exaft  form 
iJifhereift  it  appeared  itfetf  but  a  few  moments  before.  Having  thui 
Gtiitted  Its  former  covering,  it  wait's  for  the  win^s  to  expand  them- 
ielves,  and  growtb  their  proper  fize  5  being  be^re  confined  withiit 
fbofe  fmall  cafes  I  nientioncd  were  placed  on  the  back.  In  about 
half  an  Hour,'  if  thcr  weather  is  favourable;  this  extraordinary  ope  - 
fation  is  Completed;  and  the  wings  having  arrived  to  their  propel 
fize,  the  creature  generally  makes  ah  etiort,  to  try  its  llrength ; 
well  knowing,  that  if  it  fails  in  attempting  to  fl^,  without  being 
endued  wkh  a  fiifficient  degree  of  it,  it  muft  certainly  fall  into  that 
wat^f1t'1aldfq[t6t1|e*i  ftna'tfiert  perifti-j  but  having  made  fevera! 
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inotioiis  with  Its  wings^  and  finding  its  power  eqilal  to  itt  deiv%»  It 
Suddenly  flies  into  the  air>  and  there  fills  up  a  chara£ker  as  dilFereflt 
.  from  the  former  as  one  element  is  from  the  other.  At  the  time 
this  change  is  accomplifhing,  the  inftrument  or  weapon  for  cat^h'- 
.  ihg  their  prey,  before  mentioned,  by  an  efFed  x)f  natures  totally 
dihi(}pears,  and  not  the  leaft  vef^ige  of  it  then  remains;  the  mouths 
indeed,  is  furnifbed  with  jaws,  and  thofe  of  a  very  extraordinary 
form,  dividing  tbemfelves  both  horizontally  and  perpendicularly, 
but  no  part  ot  them  appears  extended  beyondco  the  reft,^  or  have 
theleafl  appearance  of  being  furnilhed  with  an  inftrument  like  what 
they  had,  m  their  former  flate. 

*  Hitherto  I  have  coniidered  the(^  ereataref  oalyin  thor  infant 
or  incomplete  ftates ;  wherein  the  facilities  avd  powers  they  areen« 
dued  with,  arc  entirely  different  from  thofe  of  their  pertiedl  and 
complete  ones.    In  the  forrner  Ihave  defcribed  them  fwinmiing  and 
groveling  about  in  the  water,  preying  Upon  the  lefTer  kindt  of  in« 
Jcdls,  bemg  incapable  of  fubfifling  for  any  length  of  time  out  of 
that  element  3  in  the  latter  we  mutt  view  them  capable  of  flying  in 
the  open  air,  and  conveying  thennfelVes  ^m  plaoe  to  place.  If  dief 
are  then  confined  to  the  limits  of  a  fmall  poiid,  they  are  now  ca- 
pable of  roying  from  tree  to  tree,  and  from  field  to  fields  dartin|^ 
and  fkimming  along  with  all  the  rapidity  and* iceming"  joy,  that  a 
being  fenfible  of,  and  exulting  in  its  owh  powers,  can  be  fuppofed 
to  do ;  in  (hort  we  mufl:  now  view  them  sn  fhapes  fo  di/Hn^  and 
different  from  their  former  ones,  that  they  hardly  feem  to  bear  any 
relation  to  each  other,  except  in  their  nature  and  appetites ;  for  al- 
though  they  appear  in  a  far  more  elegant  drcfk  than  when  they  went 
in  their  caterpillar-f^ates,  yet  thefe  are  juft'the  fame,  the  fam^  vo* 
racious  incIii{atrons  fubfiflmg  now  as  formerly ;  kunting  after,  and 
preying  upon,  the  TefTer  genera,  with  the  iame  eagemcfs  and  defite 
as  they  did  when  inhabitants  of  the  water.    Incredible  numbers  of 
fmall  moths,  bees,  flies  with  four  and  two  winn,  are  the  daily  fa- 
ciifices  offered  to  the  infatial>le  appetites ^irf"  th^  hungry  gluttons^ 
and  where  they  devoured  one  infea  in  the  water,  they  now  deflrojc 
an  hundred,  it  the  miklnefsof  the  feafpawill^iermit  tnem  to  r^nge 
about  in  queft  of  them.  In  rainy  weather  they  feldoAi  or  ever  move  5  * 
Dor  when  the  wind  is  very  ftrong  and  )>Qiilerous^.    Indeed  it  is  n^ 
to  be  wondered  at.    The  fmall  infefts,  who  are  their  preper  food» 
being  prevented  by  the  fame  reafons  from  being  abroad,  coafe- 
Auently  are  an  impediment  to  thofe  motives^  thajt  To  Wrongly  inducf^ 
the  libellas  to  fly  about.    During  fuch  inclement  times  they ^ene« 
rally  (belter  thcmfelvcs  from  the  wind,  &c.  being  fufpended  by  their 
feet  in  a  perpendicular  pofition  on  fome  twig,  that  is  remote  and 
ieparate  from  any  boaghs,  waiting  in  thatmahner,  without  any  mo-» 
tion,  for  better  weather  and  fun£ine.         .   -  .^     , 

•  If  we  attentively  coniider  thefe  creatures,  cither  in  their  cater- 
pillar or  complete  dates,  we  cannot  help  concluding  them  to  be  a 
rank  of  beings,  of  greater  benefit  and  advantage  to  mankind  tha^l 
they  appear  to  be  at  tirft  view  5  fbr,  not  to  mentiori  their  being  an- 
nual **  miniflers  of  nature,"  they  are  appointed,  by  the  great  Go- 
vernor of  the  univerfe,  as  grand  inftrumentt  for  afllfling  to  pre(ei-ve. 
that  equilibrium  Jo  apparently  reigning  through  the  infedl  world  \ 
and  which  all,  who  lijive  made  any  progrefs  in  the  fludjr  of  natural 
hiflory,  unanimoufly  confefs.  Hence  the  voracious  difpofition  of^ 
the  libellay,  is  wifely  made  to  anfwer  a  moA  neceifary  and  beneficial 
purpofe  j  and  the  great  numbers  of  fmall  infe6>s,  who  are  daily  fa- 
•riiiced  to  their  iQiatiablc  appetites,  both  in  their  caterpillar  as  wel( 
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ifceemplete  ftates,  is  as  ftrong  an  inftancc  as  any  1  kpSw^  of  the  ne« 
^effityaad  propriety  t>f  the. cxiilence  of  tbefe  animals.  Thegene* 
nd  principle  reigning  through  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  or  the 
ftronger  preying  on  the  weak  and  defoncclefs,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
plained t^  the  purpofe  of  being  ufeful  to  mankind,  and  agreeable* 
to  the  lawsof  nature,  tn  any  one  inftance  more,  than  is  evidently^ 
to  be  cMoTftd  in  the  fubjeds  I  have  been  defcribiog.  The  lead 
reflexion  sviO  confirm  this,  for  if  the  food  of  the  libeilas,  when  in. 
tiieir  completer  forms,  had  canfifted  of  the  leaves  of  plants,  like  the 
locufi:  gennsy  and  not  of  thofe  fmall  infers  they  now  prey  on  j  or 
bad  ity  like  the  beetle  tribe*  confiiled  of  the  luperfluous  ))arts  of 
nature,  as  the  putrid  carcafes  of  dead  animals,  rotten  wood,  Scq,\ 
\ov9  great  a  cbafm  would  there*  have  been  i,n  theviniverfal  chain  V 
How  evident  and  confpicuous  would  it  have  appealed  ?  And  how, 
could  the.yaft  number  of  fmall  infefts,  increaling  every  day  diirins' 
the  fummer,  bereftraiaed  and  lefleiicd  ?  What  genus  of  the  tran^ 
iparei|t#wiiigedclafs  could  poHiblv  have  performed  this  bufmefs' 
fimply  .>:Or  could  sdl  the  genera  of  flies,  and  even  b'nds  that  we: 
know  of^  have  aocompliucd,  tlus  end'  ? .  Could  all  the  dipterae,  or 
^nijT  other  kinds  Vatt  ^py  on  the  IciTcr  genera,  have  prevented  fuch' 
an  increafeof  them,  -  as  to  l^ome  in  a  little  time  a  plague  too  great' 
to  be  borne  ?  ^^o»  The  Almighjty  Creator  has  moft  wifely  confii- 
toted  tbif  genuefM'  executing  his  commands,  in  the  manner  I  have; 
defcribedf  and,  for  this  reaibn,  they  muft  be  confidered  as  beings 
of  greater  conGeqiien<»  than  the  inconliderate  part  of  mankind*^. 
low  them  to  be. 

f  Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage  arifing  from  their  exlftence.  The' 
ftill  waters,  :where  thefe  creatures  are  inhabitants  during  their  in*. 
^tftate«  are,  tnlbme  degree,  by  t)ieir  aifiilance,  preierved  fvfeet 
and  good,  thai  othemiie  mid^t  corrupt  and  putrifyj  for  thq, 
notion  the  waters,  receive  bythefe  infe6b  is  not  trifling}  there-^ 
i^irationthey  perform  in  that  element,  being  obfervable  by  a  clofe 
attentiob,  which,  together  with  that,  and  the  motion  of  thoufand^ 
o#  other  in/e^^  d%sin  fyxM  meafure  contribute  tQ  kee|>  it  (we^t 
sind  iftholefome/ 


10.  Memoir t  ef   Agrioikwri^    ^nd  ttUf  Otc^nmnkal  Jrt$.     By^ 
ftiobertDofiic,  i?/5'.    FoLIL   t'vo.  ^t.    Nourfe. 

IT  appears  froij^  the  Preface  to  this  volume,  that  fomc  un., 
*  fbrefeen  acddeftts  had  prevented  Its  being  publiflied  /b  early 
as  wasr  originally  intended  ;  and  that  the  fame  caufes  ftill  ope- 
rate (b  oauch^  that  the  editor  has  been  obliged  to  delay  the 
conrinuation  of  thb  Proceedings  of  t\i^  Sofiety  fir  ih*  £»r««r^#*' 
mmt  of  Arts;  ManufaSuns^  and  Commir€9^  till  another  opportn* 
tiity.  We  are  ibrry  for  any  retardrinent  in  the  profecution  of  a 
Work  which  promifesto  be  attended  with  fuch  advantage  to 
the  public  as  thefe  Memoirs  ;  but  we  have  had  fo  frequent  oc- 
faiion  of  rettwrfcing  the'  precipitancy  of  a  certain  other  focif ty 
iti  the  publicatioix  of  their  Tranfadlions,  that  we  cannot  help 
(ooking  upon  any  circum fiance  which  favours  a  proper  delibe* 
ration  ia  that  pgint,  as  a  n»atter  c^^^iucive  to  ttie  reputation  ^f 
r.-       '  '  I  3  thQfQ 
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thofe  ^ho  artf  concerned  in  the  wcH-k.  We  are  aHb  ifffenB«4 
in  the  Preface^  that  fome  of  the  papers  inferted  in  this  Tolanie, 

iave  formerly  appeared  in  print,  alone,  or  in  fbme  mifcella* 
neous  compilations  i  but  that  all  of  them>  one  or  two  only 
excepted,  had  been  fuVreptitroufly  obtained  by  the  ediK>rs9  and 
ivere  publllhed  in  a  very  incorredt  manner.  For  thefe  reafimt, 
as  well  as  that  all  the  pieces  which  the  fociety  thought  proper 
to  lay  before  the  public,  (hould  be  prefcrved  in  one  repofitory* 
Ti^here  they  might  always  be  found,  th^y  are  now  republilhe4 
in  this  colle^Uon. 

The  firft  article  in  this  volume  is  an  account  t>f  an  improveti 
jmethpd  of  cultivating  lucern.  In  drilling,  or  tranfplanting 
this  gra(«,  three  ^et  four  inches  is  the  common  dlllanee  ad- 
vifed  to  be  made  betwixt  the  rows ;  but  from  thefe  experi* 
inents  it  is  found,  that  exactly  half  that  dilbince,  or  one  foot 
eight  inches,  is  fufficicnt ;  and*  that  in  a  field  fo  laid  Out,  the 
crop  is  actually  greater  than  where  the  ufual  method  hadbeea 
followed.  It  appears,  at  the  fame  time,  to  be  aicertaijcie4 
from  thefe  experiments,  that  in  the  cultivation  of  lueem^  as 
i^ell  as  the  other  products  of  agriculture,  the  bfoad-caft  me- 
thod of  hulbandry  is  greatly  fuperior  to  the  drill;  a  point 
vhich  feems  now  to  be  fully  agreed  upon  by  the  moft  ap- 
proved writers' on  the  fubjedl. 

The  fecond  article  contains  dfrefHons  for  making  a  cbeap^ 
firong,  durable,  and  handfonoe  coping  for  walls. 

The  next  is  aii  account  of  a  method  of  making  niortar, 
which  will  be  impenetrable  to  rooiflure,  acquire  great  l>ard* 
'  nefs,  and  be  exceeding  durable  ;  prefumed  la  be  that  ufe4  fay 
the  ancients.  This  is  fo  valuable  an  improvement,  that  it 
vould  be  unpardonable  not  to  give  a  particolar  account  of  die 
p»reparation. 

**  Takeof  unilacke^d  lime,  and  of  fine  fand,  in  the  proportibn  of 
one  jjart  of  the  lime  to  three  parts  of  the  fana,  as  much  as  a  la-  , 
bonrer  can  well  -manage  at  once «  and  then,  adding  water  gra- 
dually, mix  the  wbole  w<ll  togetl»er  by  meansof  a> trQW^»  till  it  be 
reduced  to  the  confiilence  of  n^ortar.  Apply  it  \m^^dlately,  while 
it  is  yet  hot7  to  the  purpofe,  cither  of  mortar,  as  a  cement  to  brick 
or  ftone  j  or  of  plafter  for  the  furfacc  of  siny  building.  It  will  tben 
ferment  for  fome  days,  in  drier  places  i  and  afterwards  gradqally 
coiftrete  or  fet  f  and  become  hard.  But  in  a  moift  place  it  wiU 
continue  foft  for  three  week^  or  xnorfii  thqu^h  ift  wili»  at  length  | 
attaia  a  firm  coafiftence,  even  if  water  have  fuch  accefs,  to  it  (o  as 
to  keep  the  fuiface  wet  the  whole  time.  After  this,  it  will  acquire 
a  ftone-like  hardnefs ;  and  refift allmoiftiire. 
•  '<  The  perfe(5lion  of  this  mortar  depends  on  the  iagvediente  be<v 
jng  thoroughly  blended  together  i  and. the  mixture's  being  applied 
jniinediHteiy  after  to  the  place  where  it  is  wanted  In  order  to  tliis^ 
;iboLit  five  labourers  fiiould  be  employed  for  mixing  the  moi^tar,  to 
.  attend  one  peribn,  who  applies  it." 

We 
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Doffie'i  AfifiBv/r/  0^.  Jgritttlutn.  i^ 

^\Wc  trc  told,  that  chalk-lime^  which  is  the  kind  mofi  com- 
monly ufed  at  London,  is  unfit  for  the  purpofe,  on  account  of 
the  flints  it  contains,  whicK  render  it  n^cedary  to  be  fkreeqed 
before  it  can  be  tempered  with  the  water  and  fand.  Previoui 
to  ikreening,  however,  the^  lime  itiufl  be  flacked ;  and  the 
.  flacking  it  before  it  be  mixed  with,  the  fand,  prevents  its  afling 
on  thut  ingredient,  fo  as  to  produce  iheir  incorporation; 
which  power  it  lofes^  in  a  great  degree,  after  its  combination 
with  the  quantity  of  water  that  faturates  it.  The  lime  fbr 
this  p^urpofe,  therefore,  muft  be  that  made  of  llnw-ftone,  (hells, 
pr  naacble  ;  ao^  the  ftrong^r  it  is»  the  mortar  will  be  propor- 
tlonably  i\»  better,  i 

BeAdes  an  attention  to  the  kind  of  lime  to  be  ufed  in  mak* 
!ng  this  mortar,  what  is  intended  for  it  fhould  be  carefuUyt 
kept  from  the  accefs  of  air,  as  it  will  readily  attrad  rnoifture» 
and  lofe  proportionably  that  power  of  a^Ing  on  the  fand  to 
'{HToduce  an  incorporation.  It  is  al(b  advifed  to  exclude  the  (iui 
and  wind  from  the  mortar  for  fome  days  af^er  it  is  applied* 
that  ita  dryiiig^  too  quickly  may  not  prevent  the  due  conti* 
.nuance  of  the  fermentation,  which  is  neceiTary  to  favour  the 
adion  of  the  lime  on  the  fand. 

This  mortar  is  attended  with  very  particular  advantages; 
ioT  it  may  be  ufed,  and  will  even  attain  a  perfd£l  induration, 
thojugh  .^iQiftqre  hav^. accefs  to  it  when  it  is  applied;  ani 
while  it  is  fe^rnaenting  and  fetting«  it  is  extremely  beneficial 
for  pr^ventii^  the  oufing  of  water  through  the  floors,  or  walls 
<M^  houies,.  whe^e  the  common  method  would  have  no  efletl. 
Wbfif>  S^  verylgrc^t  haxdnefs  and  firmnefs  are  required  in  this 
mortar*,  the  ofing  of  fkimmed  milk,  inAead  of  water,  either 
V^\y».  or  in  i^art,  wUl  produce  the  dcHred  effe^  ;  and  in  this 
^rcuinflance  likewiiey  the  preparation  b  imagined  to  refembUi 
diat  of  the  ancients. 

The  fouftli  article  presents  us  with  obfervations  on  the  com* 
paralive  utility  of  the  drill/  and-  broad-^aft  methods  of  hu(^ 
bandry ;  and  cm  ihe  turnep  cabbage.  The  comparative  merit 
of  the  drill  and  %road-caft  methods,  has  already  been  placed 
In  fo  clear  a  light,  by  the  accurate  and  induftrious  Mr.  Young, 
that  the.  matter  feems  now  to  be  fully  determined  :  we  fliall, 
therefore,  only  obfervte,  that  the  refult  of  theie  experiments  is 
fimilar  to  tkofe  of  that  author. 

The  fiicceeding  Memoir  contains  further  obfervations  on 
the  qualities,  culture,  and  ufe,  as  well  as  an  cfculent  plant, 
as  in. agriculture,  of  the  t!arnep»rooted  cabbage  ;  and  an  ac- 
couat-of  a  method  of  nufing  melons  in  barkr  without  any 
earth  or  dung*  The  laft  of  thefe  bring  uncommon,  we  iliall 
Mtraft  it,  , 

I  4  «  Pre- 
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let  Doffic*!  Memdrs  9/  Agrhuhuru 

*' Prepare  a  bed  of  call  tanners  bark,  abcHit  four  feet^ep»  iha 
feet  wide,  and  twelve  feet  in  length  withtn-fide  the  frame;  to  be. 
covered  with  four  iaili-iights  when  fiiiji^d,. .  .  No  niin»  or  vwater*  i«^ 
Xf>  be  adimttjedy  by^^^y  mcana:  for  tiaat  will  hinder^th^  f^^^attne. 
and  heat  of  the  bark — Thi^  bed  is  to  be  prepared  al^out « loppth 
fecforehand  for  receiving  the'fecid  :  and  March  will'  do  well  for  this 
purpofe  tor  privfite  ufe— Wheiithe  b^d  becomes  warm  ^which  gc-. 
Derally  happens  in  about  twenty  days,.or.|ittle  iipore).  ;a  ifew  feeds 
ai;e  to  be.  lU?ped  in  a  little,  warm  milk,  in.  a.  tearc^p,  <?rj  fniali 
earthcavefleli  and  plunged  i:^ to  the  bark-b^dfor  abont.thirty-fijt 
hours,  to  promote  its  vegetation.  Then.,  opea  four  boles  ^ia ;  th^ 
bed,  at  equal  diftances,  of  nine  inches  diameter^  and.  about  five 
ificbe$«deep:  having  in  readinefs  abqut  a  peck  of  pounded  bark 
(faw  dult  Uke)  to  place  at  the  bottom  of  the.  holes,  three  inches 
thick..  Qn^  this  pla9e  the  feeds:  preiTing  the;m  wiijh.t^he  finj^^r  a 
£tt1e.  This  dque,  cover  the  feeds  two  inches  thick  with  tl^c  ^m^ 
powder  of  bark,  as  was  put  iat  the  l^ottom  :  prcfling  it  down  clofe 
vitU  the  hand.  This  is  all  that  is  needful  to  be  donfe  in  'planting  j 
aii4  isall  eafy  CAOugh. 

J  *  When  the  plants  are  advanced  to  a  prpper  lize,  make  cboic^. 
of  tjie  bcft ;  and  take  the  others  avvay«  at  ple^fure,  as  the  cafe  re- 
quires: giving  them  proper  pruning,  and  as  miich  warm  air^  as 
poiiibly  can  be,  through  the  lummer  :  as  is  done  in  the'commoh 
•8ielh<ids.       • 

*  By  this  praf^ice,  I  have  for  feveral  years  paft,  raifed  as  good 
melons  of  divers  kinds^  as  were  ever  brou.ght  to  table  ;  and  that 
without  parth,  dung,  or  Avater. 

«  1  really  think  the  fruit , of  the 'melon  plants,  Co'  managed,  is 
belteTf  taiied  than  thataf  thofe  raifed  on  mnlani;  dunghills  )  and; 
||erhapi»  nipr«  wholefome  tpo.^ 

Articles  fixth,  fcventb,  and  eighth,  contflki  farther  expert • 
flients  to  determine  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  idrill' 
aind  broad*€aft  hufbandry,  three  accounts  olf  Ihe  cultivation  of 
Imrneft,  and  obiervations  on  cole-feed.  ' 

The  next  fubjed  i$  a  method  of  brining  cori>,  to^prxhMent 

finui  (  with  general  obfervations  on  the  nature  and  canies  of 

*iif<ut.     The  noethod  of  brining  which  is  here  recommended,* 

and  has  been  fucceTsfuHy  praaifed  by  the  inventor  fortWrty 

y^ars,  is  thus  related  in  thq  Memoirs;  / 

'  «  A  tub  is  to  be  procured,  that  has  a  hole  at  the  bottdwij  lA 
which  a  iHaif,  and  a  tap-boie,  aie  to  be  fixed  over  a*  wifp  of  ftraw; 
to  prcventany  fmall  pieces  of  limepaHing,  (as  in  the  bn^wing-way>. 
This  done,  put  in  leventy  gallons  of  water;  and  then  a  corn- 
buflirf  heaped  full  of  ftonelimc  unflacked;  ftirring  it  well  till  the 

•  Wholtebe  diffbWed,  or  mixed;   and  letting  it  ftand  about  thirty 

hours.    Afterwards  run  it  off  into  another  tub,  as  clear  as  may  be; 

.   in, thf  manner  pra6^ifed  for  t>ecr.    This  generally  produces- about 

.  a  hogihead  of  good  ftrong  lime-water.  To  this,  add  threp  pegks  oC 
fait :  Virhich  wfll  weigh  forty-two  pounds  ;  and,  with  a  fittle  ftirring,. 
wifl  Ibon  diflblve.  Thus  there  is  obtained  a  proper  pickle  for  thci' 
piirpofeof  brining,  and  liming  the  (eed*wheat,  without  sbiy  man-' 
n/U,  of;  ofaAicla.  This  is  preferable  to  the  common  way ;  and- 
greatly  laciliutes  the  drilliijg,  wjiere  that  method  of  gulture  \x 
ufed. 

<In 
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f  Tn  tbis  liquor  ftccp  the  wheat  in  a  broad-bottomed  baiket  of 
about  twenty-four  inches  diameter,  arid  twenty  inches  depth,'  made 
on  purpbfe  n>r  large  fo wings  r  running  in  the  grain 'i^radually  in 
^iniill  qiiintities,  from  ten  or  twelve  gallons  up  to  iixteen  kallonfl;^. 
^Hld  ftjiTing  it.  What  floats^  miift,be  (kimmed  oS  with  a.  nratiteri 
and  muft  not  be  (own.  Then  draw  up  the  bafket,  to  drain  over 
the  pickle  tor  a  fpw  minutes — The  whole  of  this  operation  hiajr  be 
performed  witbiri  half  an  hour  5  and  the  feed  will  be  duly  pickled. 
After  wbkb  proceed  as  before.— This  done,  the  wheat  will  tjtf  %% 
ftff  fowinjrin  twenty-fbtir  houm,  if  re<|uired.  But  if  deiigned  foif 
grilling,  it  will  be  faui^d  beft  two  days  after  t\\t  pickling.  Arid  if 
It  be  prepared,  four  or  five  days  before- hand,  in  either  cafe  it  makes 
ho  difference  at  all,  that  I  know  of.'  'But,  in  th6  cafe  of  drill jng, 
ihbuld  the  feed  be  clammy,  and  ftick  to  the  notches  ii)'th6  'drills^ 
box,  more  lime  muft  be  adUed  to  the  liriie-watej*.  Here  the  mailer 
inaft  i^fe  his  .^ir^A'mr,  as  the  cafe  rec^uires.  For  fome  Jime  \i^^ 
ipuch  more  drying  and  aftring^ent  qualities  in  it  than  other.— ffTei^ 
water  can  be  obtained  conveniently,  lefs  fait  will  fuffice.  But  Ibme 
will  be  found  neceflary  even  then  t^otherwife  light  grairt5rwin*not 
ioat :  a  thine  which  is  of  more  coniequence  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined. Tfaeie light  grainso^ght,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  fkunmed 
•ffj  and  thrown  afide  for  poultry,  &c.'  *^ 

The  tenth  article  affords  obfervations  on  pine-tree^  «hd 
larches,  refpeding  the  advantages  of  planting  them,  and  (ovati 
ufeful  particulars  in  the  method  of  it. 

'  Th^  eleventh,  is  an  abridgment  of,  and  obfervations  on^ 
the 'content^  of  a  Tteatife  on  the  Dlfeafes  of  Corn,  while  groW 
ing;  written  in  Italian,  by  count  Ginanai,  and  lately  ^ire^ 
foited  by  hint  to  the  fbciety.  From  the  account  here  glveo 
of  this  work,  )t  iippears^  that  the  author  has  treated  the  fob- 
]i€i  tit  a' very  tearhed  and  elaborate  manner ;  that  he  has  f«Bd» 
and  colledled  the  opinions  of  all  preceding  writers »  who  coiild 
afford  any  iiiformarioh  for  his  t>urpo(e ;  and  that  he  has  added 
Ibch  ob(ervatk>n8  of  his  own,  as  occurred  to  him,  cither  fiom 
reafoning  on  principles,  or  examining  fads.  •  It  would  fe^m» 
hWevfer^  as  if  the  cbunt  was  fnuch  more  diffuiive  than'i»eeef> 
l&ry,  though  it  is  acknowledged  to  contain  aimoft  every  dimg 
that  has  hitherto  been  advanced  on  the  fubjed.  The  prin- 
ei{)al'  dlfeafes  to  which  count  Ginanni  imagines  com  to  bo  li- 
able while  growing,  are  four  in  number,  viz.  L«  Ruggini  dtl 
broM^  Id  Fihgini  ^Jtl  Granoj  II  Grano  Carhoni^  and  U  GraM0 
GAioUMi.  Thei^  anfwer  to  blafting,  foiutting,  the  bs^-foiut* 
andinildew; 

'The  ftcohd  capital  tfifeafe  of  gfdwhig  corn,  treated  of  by 
count  Ginanni  in  this  work,  and  which  he  calls  la  Filigiftt'M 
Grauo^  clcariy  correfponds  with  on^of  thofe  morbid  affedions, 
gencfaHy  termed  among  us,  the /mutting  of  corn*  For  we  give 
the  fliftie'  appeHatixW  of  fmut  alfo  to  another  difeaft,  >thich 
the  count  very  juftly  confiders  as  of  a  difibrent  fpecies,  and- 

*'"  trcatt 
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tfctts.  of  by  tbe  luime  of  H  Qtmu  Csrhom.  To  <yprf &  thef^ 
two  difcafes  \>y  the  corre<ipon<)eot  naines  uied  among  us,  the 
Carimi  may  be  interpreted  bag^/mut ;  and  the  Filigitu^  l^qfi* 
famu  K  it  acknowledged  that  coimt  Gihanoi  deftribes  tht 
tooft-fmut  with  great  accuracy  ;  but  the  editor  remarks  that, 
though  he  has  mentioned  the.  opinions  of  various  authors,  he 
is  entire^  filent  with  regard  to  ammakida^  which  are  fuppofed  to 
be  the  ^ufc  of  the  difeafe.  Ths  precaiitioas  recommeftded 
by  the  count  for  the  prevention  of  looie-iinut,  are,  to  low  the 
grains  of  com  at  a  diAance  from  each  other ;  to  keep  the 
-.^ound  ckar  of  weeds ;  and  to  avoid  the  ploughiqg  fome  lands 
su  time  of  b^  winds* 

The.  remiuning  capital  jdiieaies  of  com  are  tceated  of  by 
the  count  with  the  lame  care  and  attention  as  the  two  former, 
nl^his  iMemoio-  however,  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  learned  and 
.  iogenbus-4;oa»mentaries  with  which  we  are  favoured  by.the  edi*- 
tor,  who,  on  account  -of  the  labour  he  has  beiUxwed  on  thie 
curious  and  important  fubjed,  is  highly  iatitled  to  approba* 
tion. 

.  Sefides  the  c^pitaj  diieaies  abovemeqtioned,  the  jcount  has 
enumerated  fix  more  of  inferior  ^te ;  but  for  a  particular  ac« 
count  of  thefe  we  refer  our  readers  to  the.  Memoir,        ^ 

The  twelfth  article  contains  a  relation  of  yaripus  me* 
ihods  of  rearing  and  fattening  bog^  verified  by  experiments. 
.  Iq  the  fuccee^ing  number»  we  are  pcefented  with  obierva* 
^ns  on  makinig  bread ;  exhibiting  the  means,  of  diftinguiChing 
good  corn  \  the  weight  of  wEeat^  and  the  proportion  afforded 
by  it  of  fine  flour,  bran,  and  bread  ;  the  compofition  andfub- 
ftquent  management  of  bread  .-^Methods  of  preferJiang  yei^. 
and  Quaking leven  to  aofwer  the  ends  of  it ;  an4^  ^l^m^a^is of 
pnocuring  bread  from  other  cheap  tngredieiits,  wberp  corn  is 
wanting.  ..4 

The  editor  very  juflly  obferves,-that  there  are  feycral  of  the 
domeftic  arts,  which,  though  conftantly  p^padifed,  are,  in 
general,  fis;*  from  being  perfedly  unde^ooc}  ;  ,and  that  this  is 
chiefly  the  qale  with  refpeft  to  bread.  We  ^ee  with  the  ,edi- 
tor  Jp  japinion^k  that,  there  are  ieveral  kipds  of  efculent  i;ootSy 
i^lchf  if  mixed  with  %  j(malj  proportion  of  a  farinaceous  fub- 
ftance,  would  afford  a  wholeforoe  and  palatable  bread;  and 
itwereto.be  wiihed  th^r,  during  a  fcarcity  of  corn*  the  pre- 
ju^ces  of  the  poorer  fort  of  people  could  be  recopciled  tp  the 
^fe of  fqcb  .a  ijubAitpte.  The  roots  which  tbeeditor  mentions, 
as^  bell  adapted  for  anfwering  t^e  purppfes  of  bread^  are  thofc 
o|  the  po^toe»  turpep,  carrot*  fiind  Jer4i(alem  s^rticboke*   .   . 

The  next  article  is  an  account  of  t}ie  late  introdudion  of 
tW  truf  VJ^jpalmated  .rhubarb,,  into  Great  Britain;  with  ob<» 

fervatioBS 
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'    ftfv«ti€M  9n  the  proper  oocthod  of  coMvaling.  and  coring  it, 

I  iu  order  to  obcein  the  fools  in  a  ftate  officinally  &  for  the  piir« 

j  pole  of  mediciQe.     .  ^-. 

I  ,    The  iticceedihg  nnoiber  eontatm ^an  aioeoliiit  tf  t&?  quatities. 

I  culture,  find  uTe,  of  a  very  valoaMe  ipecies  of  p^tatoi^,  iateljr 

I  broii^t  into  cultivation  in  England.     Thit  root,  t^ich  tho 

editor  diftinginihes  by  the  name  of  the  Bedford  Oilre  potato^ 
from  the  pl^e  where  it  firft  began  to  be  largely  culmated^ 

'  is  of  the  conglomerated  kind,  and  appears  to  be  esdrcmeijr 

^  polific* 

I  The  fifteenth  article  prefents  us  with  a  catalogne  of  mt* 

chines  ftnd  models  in  the  repofitories  of  the>Society  for  the  Eu^ 
couragement  of  Arts,  ManufafiMires,  andConrimerce; 
*  The  nfxt  relates  observations  on  the  cultore  andufe  of  ti*^ 
nflothy-grais,  birdgrafs,   burner,    and  turnep* cabbage.    Tho 
fucceeding  number  is  on  the  culture,  prodod,  and  nfe  of  the 

I  tumep-rooted  cabbage,  in  feeding  (heep.  And   the  nineteentji 

i  irtifJe  19  an  account  of  a  profitable  method  of  fowing  turnepe 

in  the  intervals  of  a  crop  of  beans. 

The  laft  article  m  ihh  vohinie  contains  oblervations  on  the 
tmurrain  or  peltilential  difeafe  of  neat  cattle,  the  methodic  <i0 

I  preventing  the  infe^on,  and  the  Medicinal  treatment  of  the 

bieafts  when  feized  with  it. 

This  artide,  which  appears  to  be  the  produAion  of  the  edi-> 

tor  of  thefe  Mdmoirs*  is  drawn  up  with  great  accuracy,  judg-^ 

ment,  and  .learning.    After  giving  a  general  account  of  the 

'  nurrain,  *  the  astthor  enters  upon  a  oncttnion  or  lome  or  the 

I  tnoll  maferial  points  of  its  hiftory ;  fuch  as  the  fufceptibility 

(if  cattle  as  to  its  infedion,  the  conveyance  of  the  contagion, 
and  the  means  hitherto  propdfcd  ehher  for  the  prevention  or 
cure  of  the  didemper.*  On  the  firil  of  thefe  lieads  he  obferves* 
^U  an  ordinal  murrain  never  malfes  its  appearance  but  after 
fbnie  prevalent  caufe  has  weakened  the  habit  of  the  beads  in 
generid;  fuch  asvery/evere  cold,  or  repeated  alterations  of 

.  beat  and  cold  in  the  weather,  a  moift  and  putrid  air,  and  a 

fcarcity  of  wholefoniie  food.  He  obferves  alio,  that  the  f^nae 
principle  of  a  debilitated  (late  of  body  holds  good  with  re« 

I  O^ed  to  the  particular  beads  which  are-  feized  with  the  di« 

f  demper. 

!  Concerning  the  propagation  of  the  murrain^   Mr.  Doflte 

I  ^  ^  think  very  juftly  refutes  the  common  opinion  of  its  being 

I  eoQUtnunicated  by  the  air,  like  other  contagious  difeafes. '  There 

u  no  dear  faft,  fays  he,  which  in  the  Iceift  proves  this  no^ 
tion;  and  the  upiverfal  failure  of  tiie  preventive  nieans  foi^ndedi 
on  that  idea,  furnifhes  the  Ib-ongefl:  arguments  agdinft  it,'  Jt 
would  appear  from  a  number  of  obferrations,  tfiat  cattle  ar^ 
I  never 
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never  infefted,  but  by  an  a£^tnl  conveyance  of  tbe  eontagSMiy^ 
Hotter,  by  means  of  contaA  of  a  fbtind  beaft  with  ont  ihar  Ms 
dtfeafed;  or  with  fome  other  body,  which  recehret  irft  the  «i«: 

,  valent  matter  from  fuch  beaft. 

In  regard'^  tlVe  flfieans  hit1teFt6  propole^  either  for  thd  ft^^ 
iPention  oi"  onrc  of  this  difttmper,  we  entirely  agrer  with  the.^ 
aothor  in  'opinbriy  that  they  are  K^ually  calculated  to  prove 
Mth«r  injarious  than  fahitary ,  'up6n  the  principle  of  the  diftein* 
perbeiflg  originally  the  confequence  of  weaknefs. 
-    The  author  remarks,  that  the  time  betwixt  the  beafts  rtcdr*' 
inlg  the  iftfe^ion,  and  the  perceptible  effe6(s  of  it,  is  not  yet 
prccifi^ly  afcertained  by  accurate  obfervations  ;  that,  in  general, ' 
appearances  wiH  be  found  in  three  or  fear  days;  though,  i»* 
k^t  InilanceSy  they  may  not  come  on  till  fix  or  leveh  ;  or,  if 
the  difeaf^  be  flight,    till  ten  days  after  the  infeClioA.     He 
entirely,  disapproves  of  the  method  of  inoculating  for  the  mar*- 
lain ;  ^s  it  is  evident  from  fads  that  it  neither  rendeili  the 
<ftitfle  lefsk  liable  to  futu)re  infeaion,  nor  lefibns  the  mulence  of 
the  difilsmper. 

R^offldkadus  too  far  beyond  our  bounds  to  enter  into 
ibely  a  minute  detail  of  this  Memoir  as  the  importance  of  tho'  * 

;  M^Bt-  requires  ;  We  fhall  therefore  only  obferve  in  g^ntfral, 
that  it  deferves  to  be  perufed  by  every  agricuhunrl  readers 
snd  it  gives  us  pleafpre  to  find  that  the  author  intends  pro« 
ftcttting  the  fubjed  (till  more  at  large  in  another  treatife. 


IV.  fht  We^l  Indian :  a  Qpmedf^  Js  it  is  firf$rmd  ai  tbt  TbitUfi 
'  Hiyal  in  Drury  Lane.    Bx  (oi  Auii^or  of  Tl\e  Brothers.     Z^9m 
u.  6d.     Griffiiv 

THE  reception  which  this  Comedy  has  met  with  from  the^ 
public,  may  be  fairly  faid  to  place  it  above  mofl  dra- 
matic performances  which  have  appeared  fmce  we  fird  under- 
took the  talk  of  monthly  criticifm.  We  faw  it  performed  with 
pleafure  ;  but  having  been  long  accuftomed  to  the  fblendid  im* 
petitions  of  a  theatre,  forebore  to  |ive  our  judgment  till  we  had 
di^afHonately  perufed  it  in' the  cloTet.  Even  there  it  has  fh)od^ 
the  teft  ;  and  though  we  might  point  out  a  few  (light  Imper^^ 
ib£lions»  we  ihould,  on  this  occadouy  be  aihained  of  our  own 
fagacityv  In  (hort  we  have  been  in  fueh  a  manner  forced' alpngr 
by  the  magic  of  the  fcene,  that  we  have  had  neither  leifure- 
nor  inclination  to  k>ok  on  any  objeds  which  arofe  within  iti 
circle,  but  fuch  as  afforded  pleafure ;  and  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable in  us  now  to  retrace  the  path,  in  hopes  to  difcovtl^ 
lho]»u  where  before  we  had  only-^od-on  flowera.    ^ 
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.  If  we  effsr  one  dbfervation  which  may  /eem  at  firfl/ight  i^ 
IV  dUadtaotage  of  this  piece»^  the  readci:  will  eafiljr  pei-ceivie 
that  it  can  by  no  means  tend  to  defrreciate  its  general. powers 
•f -eolerf aHWticAt. .  Take  away  ffom  Belcour  the  accoqat  of  hit 
firfi  amval-«t  the  Cuftom-houie,  where  bethought  hirofelf  at 
iihcrty  to  tteat  thofe  who  cjrodded  about  him,  like  flayer,  toge* 
ther  with  two  or* thfce  other  local  athifions,  and  hischaraaer 
Inight  ferve  fee  that  of  any"  young  man  educated  in  a  foreign 
coutitiy  who  has  great  propeniities  to  do  rights  accompanied 
at  the  fame  time  with  fome  pver-ruliug  pailions  which  e^ery 
moment  threaten  to  render  his  beft  qualities  ufqlefs.  We  are 
willing  nevertlielefs  to  pay  all  poillble  rd*pe£l  to  our  author's 
merit  in  refped  of  the  hero  of  his  piece  ;  but  had  we  aindertakeit^ 
to  draw  the  portrait,  weHiouid  not  have  paid  ia  great  a  oomplt* 
meat  to  the  Weft  Indies,  a  place  by  no  means  famous  forgiv* 
ing  birth  to  meaof- extraordinary  abilities  or  uncommon  virtue. 
He  wbo  would  look  for  the  true  defignatioos  of  a  Cneole»  wiU- 
Yatheriind  them  in  the  hafty  outlines  of  Lovel,  in,  High  Lifo 
below  Stairs,  than  in  the  mpft.  laboured  fcenes  of  this  finifhed 
comedy*  Lovel  is  reprefented  as  the  flave  of  idle  prodigality^ 
rather  than  the  di^nfer  of  ufeful  munificence ;  nor  has  re^ 
fle£Uon  any  great  (hare  in  his  condu£t.  In  Ihort,  a  true  Weil 
Indian  is  the4ight  foam  which  this  dramatic  chemiflof  ours  haa 
'by  mere  fart. exalted  into  fpirit. 

In  confequence  of  the  great  and  deferved  fuccefs  of  this 
piece,  eteryNewsr paper  and  Magazine  has  laid  the  flor^of  it 
before  the  reader;  fo  that  were  we,  in  our  turri,  to  attempt  its 
Mialyfis,  we  flioUld  communicate  nothing  new.  What  remain.% 
therefore,  is  toinfert  two  (cehes,the  firft  of  which  will  open  the 
eharadler  of  the  Weft  Indian,  while  the  other  affords  a  (peci* 
men  of  the  author's  abilities  indepi^ing  the  comic  manners  of 
M^|or  Dennis  O'Flaherty,  who  for  this  month  paft  has  filled  the 
theatre  with  repeated  convulfions  of  laughter. 

'  ■  Belcour  enters. 

«  Stock'voeU,  Mr.  Belcour,  I  am  rejoiced  to  fee  you  y  jrou^re 
welcome  to  England. 

*  BtUour*  I  thank  you  heartily,  good  Mr.  StoekweU ;  you  and;. 
1  have  long  converfed  at  a  diiiance ;  no^v  wq  are  met,  and  the  plea- 
fuie  this  meeting  gives  me,  amply  compenfates  tor  the  perils  I  have, 
run  through  in  accomplifliing  it. 

«  Sfdck.  What  penis,  Mr.  Belcour?  I  could  not  hare  thought 
you  would  have  met  a  bad  palTage  at  this  time  o'  year» 

\  Bel,  Nor  did  we  f  courier  like«  we  came  polling  to  your  (horett 
upon  the  pinions  of  the  fwifteft  gales  that  ever  blew  j  'tis  upon  Eng/- 
lifli  ground  all  my  difficulties  ha^e  arifen  j  'tis  the  paJIage  from  the 
riyer-fidc  I  complain  of. 

*  Stock.  Ay,  indeed !  What  obftm£Uons  can  you  l^are  met  be- 
tyreen  this  and  the  rivtr-fide  f 
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*  Bd.  Inlmmtrable. !  Your  town's  as  fuli  of  defiles  as  tlie  Iflafia  tbf 
Corf)ca$  and>  I  believe,  tbeyr  are  ^  obftitiatety  defended  :  fo  moch 
hmtj^  bvftle,  and  confufion^  on  your  qimys ;  fo  many  fiig|af*ck<k9y 

Crter-btittSy  and  coounon  couneii^men  in  )rottr^flxeets  $  that^  un*' 
s  a  man  marched  with  artillery  in  his  front,  'tis  more  than  tbt 
labour  of  a  Heroules  can  effeft  lo  make  any  tolerable  way  througk 
yoirt"  town, 
^  Stock.  I  ara  fbrry  yon  have  been  (b  incommoded. 

*  B§1.  Why,  faith  'twas  all  my  own  fault  i  accuftomed  ta  ft  land 
^  flave^,  anci,  out  of  patience  with  the  whole  tribe  of  cufton* 
boufe extortioners,  boat-men,  tide-waiters,  and  water-bailiffs,  that 
befet  me  on  all  fides,  worfe  than  a  fwarm  of  mufquetoes,  I  pro- 
ceeded a  little  too  roughly  to  bniih  them  away  i^ith  my  rattan  ;  the 
Aurdjr  rogues,  took  this^  in  dudgeon,  and  beginning  to  rtbd,  the 
siob  cho&  different  fides,  and  a  furious  icuflle  enfuedj  in  thecoarie 
of  wbichj  my  perfon  and  appacel  luffered  fo  much,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  ftep  into  the  firil  tavern  to  refit,  before  I  could  make  m/ 
approaches  in  anv  decent  trim.  ' 

*■  Stack,  All  ^without  is  as  I  with  ;  dear  nature  add  fhe  refl,  and  I 
am  happy  {afide.)  Well,  Mr.  Belcour^  *tis  a  rough  fatt^tle  you  have 
^d  of  my  countrymen's  fpirit ;  but,  I  truft,  yott*U  not  think  tbt 
worfe , of  them  for  m 

*  Bel  Not  at  all,  not  at  all  j  I  like  'em  the  better ;'  was  I  only  a 
fifitor,  I  might,  perhaps,  wifh  them  a  little  more  tra6^able;  but, 
»  a  fellow  iubjecfr,  and  a  iharer  in  their  freedom,  I  ap^Uud  thei# 
i}>irit,  though  I  feel  the  effe6lsof  it  iti  every  bdnein  my  (kin. 

<  Stuk,  That's  well ;  I  like  that  well.  How  gladly  I  could  fall 
upon  his  neck,  and  ewp  myfelf  his  father  (afidt)^ 

«  BeL  Well,  Mr.  Stockwell,  fof  the  firft  time  in  my  life,  here 
am  I  in  England  $  at  the  fountain  head  of  pleafure,  in  the  land  of 
beauty,  cji  ar^s^  and  elegancies.  My  happy  fbirs  ha^e  given  me  a 
goO(}  eilate,  and  the  confpiring  winds  have  bloWn  me  hkher  to 
^cnd  it. 

*  Stock.  To  ufe  It,  not  to  wafte  it,  I fliould  hope ;  totfeat  it, 
Mr.  BelcQur,  not  as  a  vaflal,  over  whom  you  have  a  wanton  and  de- 
fpdtic  power,  bnt  as  a  fubjeSt,  which  you  are  bound  tO  govern  with 
a  temperate  and  rel^rained  authority. 

*  Bel,  True,  Sir ;  moff  truly  fad  \  mine's  a  comm)ifion>  not  a  . 
right :  1  am  the  offsprihg  of  diftrefs,  and  every  child  of  fbrrow  ii; 
my  brother ;  while  I  have  hands  to  hold,  therefore,  1  will  hold 
them  open  to  inankind  :  but.  Sir,  my  pafHons  are  my  mafters  2 
they  take  me  where  they  will  5  and  oftentimes  they  leave  to  reafou 
ancf  to  virtue  nOthiftg  but  my  wiflifes  and  myfightf.  *  .  ' 

<  StQck,  Come,  come,  the  man  who  can  accufe,  cor|%fts  hifld- 
felf.  '  '  ^ 

«  Beh  Ah  !  that's  an  office  I  am  weary  of:  I  wifh  a  friend  woutd 
take  ic  up ;  I  would  to  Heaven  you  had  leifure  for  the  employ  5 
but,  did  you  drive  a  trade  to  the  four  corners  of  the  world,  you 
would  not  find  the  talk  fo  toilfome  as  to  keep  me  free  fromfeulta. 

*  ^tQck,  Well,  lam  not  difcourag^ed  j  this  candour  tells  me,  I 
Ihbuld  not  have  the  fault  of  felf-conceit  to  combat  5  that,  at  leah, 
is  not  amongft  the  number.  ^ 

*  BeL  No  j  if  I  knew  that  man  on  earth  who  thought  mcfft 
humbly  of  me  than  I  do  of  myfelf,  I  would  take  up  his  0];Snion  aria' 
forego  my  own. 

<  Stocks    And,  was  I  to  chufe  a  pupil,  it  ihould  be'  one  6f  yo>ur  • 

com* 
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tom|>1exi(m  ;.  fo  if  yoju^U  come idoog  ^itb  ni«»  veil  ftgret «fMm  youk* 
admiiHon,  and  enter  on  a  courfe  of  le^ures  diredly* 

*  &/.  With  all  my  heart*  lEicaati.* 

And  now  for  the  major,  whole  name  we  cannot  tranfcribc 
iKPtthottt  thefmile.that  every  where  attends  the  repetitiaQ  of  it* 

*Lady  Rufport  enters^  leaning  on  Major  0Tlahcrt3r'$  arm. 

*  P'^flaktrty.  ,  Reft  yourfclf  upon  my  arm  j  never  I'pafe  it :  'jtis 
ftrong  enough  :  it  has'ftood  harder  fervice  than  yoii  can  put  i^  to. 

^  Lucy.  Mercy  upon  me,  what  is  the  matter;  I  am  frightcjj'd 
out  of  my  wits  :  has  your  ladyibip  had  an  accident  ? 

*  Lady  Rufiort.    O  Lucy  !^  the  moft  untoward  one  in  nature  1 1 
r know  not  how  1  (hall .  repair  it. 

*  P^FIa.  Never  go  about  to  repair  it,  my  lady ;  ev'*n  build  a  n^w 
one  i  'twas  but  a  crazy  piece  of  bufinefs  at  beft. 

<  Lucy^    Blefs  roe,  is  the  old  chariot  broke  down  with  you  again  ^ 

<  La^.Ruf,  Broke,  child  ?  I  don't  know  what  might  have  beei| 
broke,  if,  by  great  good  fprtune,  tfai$  obliging  gentleman  had  not 
been  at  hand  to  afllft  me. 

*  Lucy*  Dear  Madam,  let  me  run  and  fetch  you  a  cup  6f  ^hecor- 
dial'drops.      ' 

«  Lady  Ruf.    I>o,  Lucy-    Alas  I  Sir,  ever  fince  I  loft  my  huftand, 
my  poor  nerves  have  been  (hook  to  pieces }  there  hangs  his  beloved 
'  picture }  that  precious  relick,  and  :(  plentiful  jointure,  is  all  that 
remains  to  confble  me  for  the  beft  of 'men. 

*  O^Fia.    tet  me  fee  5   iTaith  a  comely  perfonagje ;  by  his  fnf , 
cloak' I  fuppofe  he  was  in  the  Rufllan  fervice,  and  by.the  ?old  chain 
round  his  neck  I  ihould  gnels  he  had  been  honoured  with  the  or- 
der 6f  St.  Catharine. 

*  Loify  KuSn  No,  no ;  he  meddled  with  no  $t.  Catharine^ :  that> 
the  habit  he  wore  in  his  mayoralty  :  Sir  Stephen  was  Lord  Mayor  of 
London }  but  he  is  gone,  and  has  left  me  a  poor,  weak,  folitarjr 
widow  behind  him. 

^  O'Fid:  By  all  means,  theh,  take  a  ftrong,  able,^  hearty  man 
to^repair  his  lois  i  if  fuch  a  plain  fellow  as  one  Dennis  0*Flaberty 
^n  pleafeyou,  I  think  I  may  venture  to  fay,  without  any  difpa* 
ragemcnt  to  the  gentleman  in  the  fur  gown  there. 

*\ady'RuJ.  What  are  you,  going  to  fay  ?  Don't  Ihock  my  ears 
With  any  com parifons,  Ideiire. 

<  O'FUl.  Not  I,  by  my  foul ;  I  don't  believe  there's  any  compa-^ 
rifbn  in  the  caie* 

*  Lcu^  Ru/:  Ob,  are  you  come  ?  Give  me  the  drops  i  I'm  all  ia 
aflutter, 

*  CTFla.  Hark'e,  fweethcart,  what  are  thofe  fame  dfops  ?  Hare 
yoa.any  more  left  in  the  bottle  ?  I  didn't  care  if  I  took  »  littte  fip  of 
them  myfelf.*^ 

*  Lucy,  Oh  !  Sir,  they  are  call'd  the  cordial  reftorative  elixir,  or 
the  nervous  golden  drops  5  they  are  only  for  ladies  cafes. 

«  O'Fla.  xes,  yes,  my  dear,  there  are  gentlemen  as  well  as  la- 
dies that  ftand  in  need  of  thofe  fame  golden  drops  j  they'd  fuit  my 
ca&  to  a  titde.  - 

*  La^  Ruj:  Well,  ^fe^or,  did  you  givcold  Dudley  my  lettw^ 
and  will  the  ally  niah  do  as  I  bid  him,  and  be  gone  ?        . 

*  O'F/ii.  'You  are  obey'd  ;  he's  on  his  march. 

«  La^^Ruf    That's  well  J  yon  have  manag'd  this  matter  to  ^ei** 

IWtions  i  dadnt  think  he  wouM  have  been  fo  talily  prcvail'd  upon. 

\  ^      ^  «  Q'Fla, 
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i  0"Fh.  At  tlie  firft  word  j  no  diflficulty  in  life  j  /'twas  th»  vcr# 
tiring  he  i^ti  determin'd  to  do,  before  I  came  $  1  never  met  a  mbro 
•bilging  gentlenvw.    .  ». 

*  LaayKuf.  Wetl,  *ti<  no  matter  ;  fo  I  am  but  rid  of  him  and 
hit  diftreifes  :  wou'd  you  believe  it.  Major  O'Flahcrty,  it  was  but 
fhit  morning  he  fent  a  fsfieg^lng  to  fhe  for  money/  to  {ft  hhh  out 
u|x)a  fpme  wild^goofe  expedition  to  the  coaft  of  Afric^  I  know  noA 
where. 

*  0*Fta.    Well,  you  fent  hirti  wliat  Ke  wanted  ? 

*  La^  Rvf.    1  ftnt  him,  what  hd  deferred,  a  flat  rcfufak 
'  •  O'tia.    You  refufed  him  ! 

*  Lae^  Ruf.    Mod  undoubtedly*  / 

*  OT/«.    You  fent  him  nothing  t 

*  La^  Ruf.    Not  a  (hilling. 

<  O^fia.    Good  morning'  to  you— Voul*  fcl'vant^-(^«flrg'), 

*  lady  Ruf.  Heyday  !  What  ails  the  man  f  Where  are  you  gdu 
ing. 

«  O'Fla.  put  of  your  houfe,  before  the  roof  falls  on  my  head- 
to  poor  Dudley,  to  (hare  the  little  modicum  that  thirty  years  hard 
fervice  has  left  me  ;  I  wi(h  it  was  more  for  his  fake. 

*  Lady  Ruf*  Very  well,  Sir  j  take  your  courfe ;  I  (han*t  attempt 
to  (lop  you  s  I  (hall  furvive  it ;  it  will  not  break  my  heart  if  I  never 
he  you  more.  -    .     .  ' 

*  O'FIa-    Break  your  heart!  No,  o* my  confdence  will  it  not-— 
You  preach,  and  you  pray,  and  you  turn  up  your  eyes,  and  all  th2  . 
while  youVe  as  hard-hearted  as  a  hyena— A  nyena  truly  !  By  my 
Ibul^hcre  isn't  in  the  whole  creation  Co  favage  an  animal  as  a  hu^ 
man  creature  without  pity/  [Exit. 

We  have  not  felefted  the  mo(t  intcrefting  (eenes  from  thii 
piece,  but  have  rather  choien  to  exhibit  thofe  which  were 
chiefly  defcriptive  of  the  two  principal  chara£lers*  He  who 
would  form  a  complete  idea  of  the  Weft  fndiad,  inoft  attend 
him  through  a  long  train  of  careleflhefs  and  fefleftioft,  of  vices 
ariiing  f«'om  tfstuberance  of  paiSon,  and  a£ktons  which  could  re- 
fult  only  firom  the  nobleft  difpoiition»  In  this  purfuit,  the 
reader  will  be  furptifed  with  new  profpe6ls  at  every  turn  ;  and 
will  be  ready  to  join  with  us  in  pronouncing,  that  he  never  re<* 
ceived  greater  pleafure  from  any  comic  performance  of  moders 
date,  either  in  the  clofet  or  on  the  ftage. 

V,  Thi  Matbimatieai  PHneiplit  tfGttgrapfy.  C^nui^n^^  I.  Jn 
Atewnt  of  thi  vart$ui  ?f9pitrti$t  and  Jffiaions  of  thi  Earth  and 
Sia;  waba  DeJcHption  of  thi  ft'otral  PaHs  thinof  And  a 
Tahk  of  thi  Laiitmdi  and  Longitmde  of  Flaciu  2..  ^ht  Ufi  of 
thlf  Artificial  or  Tirreftrial  Gkh^  in  foMnft  Proiltms.  3.  Thi 
Prineiphi  of  Sphrical  and.  Sphoroidical  Sailing  %  ivith  the  Sefnthk 
of  thifiwral  Cafts  in  Numhirs^  hy  thi  Common  Tahlit^  according 
to  thi  Sphiroidicai  Figure  of  thi  Earth,  Sw.  71.  Nourfe. 
^H£  miltty  of  geograjrfiy  and  naTigation  to  mankind  in 
general  it  too  evident  to  need  illuftration  ;  like  After  artr; 

tb^  go  hand  in  band,  and  each  is  ever  aiiiftitig  to  the  other ; 
•4  tbe 
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Ihc  former  of  thefe  arts  enable  us  to  aroertain  the  iltuatioii  or 
piaces,  by  fixing  their  latitude  and  longitude  ;  and  Ijy  help  of 
the  latter,  we  condiift  our  ihips  froth  one  port  to.  another  with 
fafety  and  expedition ;  to  thefe  noble  fciehas  we  ar«  imlebte4. 
liot  only  for  our  increafe  of  knowledge  by  travelliiig  to  foreign  • 
parts,  but  alfo  for  thofe  immenfe  riches  Which  a^e  fre^ueittty 
acquired  by  the  induftrious.  merchant,  and  other  traders  among 
commcfcial  people  ;  *  and  therefot^c,  as  6\ix  author  obferves^  • 
sire  neceffary  to  be  known  fbi-  the  fake  of  trade.  But  necefijty 
may  be  uriderftood  two  ways,  either  for  ab/olute  needf  mt\i^ 
6ut  which  a  thing  cannot  be ;  or  merely  for  a  confuenieficy^ 
without  which  a  thing  catinot  well  be.  Now  it  is  certain,  that 
m^ny  places  are  fo  poor,  as  not  to  be  able  .  to  maintain  a  po-  * 
pulous  nation,  without  the  help  of  foreign  trade,  at  this  timci 
When  the  world  is  grown  fo  full  of  people./  In  this  cafe,  thefe 
is  an  abfolute  neceJity  for  navigation  to  carry  on  tHe  bufinelS 
bf  merchandizing,  without  which  the  inhabitants  ^ould  not 
live.* 

The  work  before  us  is  divided  into  three  parts,  confilting 
of  geography,  navigation,  and  dialling ;  in  the  former  of 
thefe,  we  have  an  inveftigation  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  both 
'^s  a  Iphere  and  (pheroid,  feveral  properties  of  the  fea,  the  ori* 
jgin  of  ii)rings  and  rivers  ;  al/b  a  method  of  finding  the  dis- 
tances of  places,  and  making  maps  ;  to  thefe  articles  are  added, 
.the  u(e  of  the  terreftrial  globe,  exenfipllfied  by  the  folution  of 
feveral  important  problems  of  the  fphere,  and  a  copious  table» 
^exhibiting  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  near  twd  thou&iid  of 
the  moft  remarkable  places  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth. 

In  the  fecond  part,  which  treats  of  navigation,  Mr.  Eoier *- 
ion  has  re(blved  the  feveral  cafes  thei^eof  ifi  the  cofpmon  way» 
and  alfo  according  to  the  fpheroidical  figure  of  the  earth,  td 
the  former  he  gives  the  preferetice,  and  very  juftiy  obferves, 
the  latter  is  rather  a  matter  of  mere  fpeculation,  than  any  resil 
tife  at  fea  j  *  for  in  a  da>*s  run,  the  neceflafy  calculations  be- 
ing naade  by  either  meihodj  will  have  no  fenfible  'difference. 
And  a  ihip  mult  reckon  h^r  way  a^erjr  day,  and  fb  day  after 
day,  through. the  whole  voyage.     And  when  ah  obfervation 
is  had,,  this  fweeps  away  all  irregulariries  froni  every  cau[e» 
knd  fets  all  right,  as  far  as  there  h  i  poflibility  to  do  it;  and 
.  furely,  an  obferratioq  b  the  only  tiling  to  be  6t^x\deA  oti  ia 
a  reckoning,  and  ought  never  to  be  itegle£led ;  and  therefore, 
ks  no  apparent  advantage  is  got  by  this  way   of  Aiiting,  ic 
inay  be  fet  afide,  and  the  more  fimple  and  eafy  method  by     » 
the  fphere  continued  in  ufe.    For  who  will  think  it  w^th  their     - 
while  to  fpeild  a  deal  of  fuperfiuous  time  at^d  labour,  to  pb--^ 
tain  a  degree  of  Accuracy,  which  can  xiever  be  wanted  \  Hop-  ; 
Voi.'XXXl.   Fthruarj,  ,75n.  K  body 
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iody  will,  but  fuch  are  fond  of  novelties,  and  therefore,  itref 
prefer  fuch  things  becaufe  they  are  hew,  though  they  have  na 
advantage  above  other  methods,  but  a  nDanifeft  difadvantage 
of  embarrafling  the  calculation,  and  making  more  work  for 
the  failor ;  for  which,  I  believe,  he  will  never  thank  them.* 

Our  author  concludes  this  fecond  part  with  the  following  re« 
tnarip,  ♦  To  complete  the  art  of  navigation,  thefe  thfe# 
Ifhings  are  abfolutely  neceffary ;  the  variation  of  the  compals^ 
the  latitude  of  the  fhip,  and  the  longitude  of  it.  The  firft 
may  h6  found  by  an  amplitude,  or  azimuth  ;'  the  (econd  is 
known  from  the  fun's  meridian  altitude ;  the  third  is  (lill  a  (e* 
cret,  aitd  likely  to  continue  fo.  For,  though  many  thoufand 
pounds  have  been  paid  for  the  pretended  difcovery  theteof,  I 
doubt,  we  fhall  (Ull  remain  jufl  as  wife  as  we  were  before  the 
difcovery  ;  except  the  ill  fuccefs  of  it  happens  to  teach  us  fo 
much  wit,  as  to  take  better  c^re  of  our  money  for  the  future. 
And,  indeed,  all  unlikely  ways  and  means  for  this  purpofe, 
have  been  propofcd  and  profccuted  ;  whilft  the  only  probable 
method  is  never  thought  of,  or  quite  negle^led.' 
'  The  third  and  laft  part  of  this  work  contains  a  ct)mplcte 
^^reatife  of  dialling,  wherein  the  foundation  of  that  art,  and 
the  general  properties  of  dials,  and  dial-plartes,  arc  explained 
upon  the  cleareft  principles ;  the  rules  for  calculating  aU  th* 
tequifites  in  drawing  horizontal,  vertical,  declining,  or  reclin- 
ing dials,  rendered  eafy  to  be  underftood,  arid  the  method  of 
'defcribing  the  common  furniture  of  thofe  dials,  is  the  moft 
concife  and  elegant  of  any  we  remember  to  have  yet  fecn. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we  fhall,  in  juftice  to  the 
author's  reputation,  endeavour  to  obviate  a  (eemitig  difficulty 
'which  occurs  at  p.  34.  of  the  geographical  part,  where,  in 
Cor.  I .  it  is  fa^ld,  that  *  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating 
feconds,  increafes  from  thie  equator  to  the  pole,  as  the  force  of 
gravity  increafes,  that  is,  as  the  fquare  of  the  cofine  of  the 
latitude/  But  it  is  evident,  the  cofme  of  the  latitude,'  and^ 
confeqtently,  its  fquare,  decreafes  from  the  equator  towards 
the  pole ;  therefore,  v^e  apprehend,  it  is  by  an  error  of  the 
prefs,  rendered  fquare  of  the  cofine,  -inftead  of  fquare  of  the 
right  fine  ;  and,  indeed,  the  demonflration  at  p.  26,.  and  the 
table  of  the  lengths  of  a  pendulum  to  vibrate  feconds,  at  p.  35, 
ieem  to  indicate  the  fame  thing  :  thefe  corredions  being  mad^, 
k  will  appear,  that  the  increafe  of  gravity,  in  going  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole,  is  dire6lly  as  the  fquare  of  the  right  fine 
of  the  latitude,  and  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  fe- 
conds, increafes  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  in  the  fanve  pro- 
portioh,  which  agrees  exaflly  with  Newton,  Sterling,  M'JLau* 
rin,  SlmpfoHj  and  other  eminent  mathematicians.    ' 

VL  ^r^. 
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Vi.  ^  Voyag*  u  China  and  the  Eafl:  Indies,  ly  Peter  OAeck. 
Tpgnhfr  with  a  F^agi  u  Surattc,  iy  Olof  Torccn  ;  and  an 
Account  eftbeChhii^ft  Hujhandry^  hy  Captain  Charles  Guftavus 
Eckeberg.  Jrdvjlaied  from  tbt  German,  hy  John  Rcinholi 
Forfter,  /^.  J.  fi.  r«  ^uihuh  are  added,  A  Faunula  and  Floi'^ 
Sinenfis.     2  A6.  hyo.   lOi.hd,  Je^wed,     White. 

'*J^  O  literary  pcodudions  are  moi-e  entitled  to  a  favourable 
"^-^  receptioo  irooB  the  public  than  hooks  of  voyages  %tA 
travel6»  which  eootain  honefi;  and  accurate  Inquiries  into  rhe 
vrork^  of  nature*  They  at  once  gratify  curiofity,  a  ftrony 
and  prevalent  principle  in  the  human  m^^d,  and  augment  ouf 
Veneratioa  of  the  ((Creator,  by  a  further  difpUy  of  hi$  W)(<ioii| 
jind  goodne(s.  While  they  «ater<taiii  the  reader,  they  infptre 
feim  with  a  rational  religion. 

Books  of  this  kiiid,  too,  when  they  are  written  by  authi)rip 
ivhofie  refearches  havQ  been  judicious  and  indefatigable,  hav^ 
Alwajrs  novctlty  to  recommend  them  ;  a  recaauneDdation  muck 
«rifhed  iof^  but  feldom  foUnd  in  thcfe  time?,  when  arts  and 
fciences  fecm  \o  near  perfeQion,  when  publications  are  daily 
multiplying,  and  people  grow  tired  of  reading  repetitions^ 
Thennod  of  man  is  adiye,  and  progreiiive ;  it  is  ever  making 
new  advafices  in  knowledge ;  but  the  ^hyficai  world  is  inex** 
liauftible. 

We  mnft  rank  Mr.  Ofteck,  the  author  of  the  work  before 
iis»  wiib  tbe(e  refpedabU  wrirers.  A  diligent  and  elegant 
obferver  of  nature,  he  careiuily  fhidied  her  objefls  in  the  dif^ 
fere n t  coiwtrics  to  which  he  travelled,  without  beftowing  hi^ 
attention  upon  trifies.  No  marks  of  credulity,  oftentation,  or 
difingenuity  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  book  j  no  minuteneff  - 
fvhichwiii  hR  difegceeable  taa  philofopherb 

Mr.  Oibeck,  cha^H»in  s^  an  Eaft- India  flilp  of  Sweden,  his 
imtive.  country,  was  a  pupil  of  the  great  Linnaeus  j  and 
.though  n,;tural  hiftory  fccms  l)is  favourite  fubjeil^  it  appears 
<bat  npihiog,  utehen  he  was  abroad^  which  was  worthy  of  be- 
ing known,  efcaped  his  attention.  The  hiftory,  the  antiqui- 
;ties^  the  rclrgion,  the  manners,  ihe  dref>.,  the  charafters,  and 
the  policy  of  t,he  different  countries  in  which  he  refided,  were 
li^iLewife  obje^s  of  his  inquiry.  The  merchant  will  here  find 
Aa  accurate  accouBt  of  many  commov.iii.s  brought  from  the 
Eaft ;  >and  of  the  commerce  of  China,  In  fhort,  there  are  . 
many  remarks  in  the  courfe  of  this  work  that  will  affift  the 
reader  in  the  ftudy  of  agriculture,  medicine,  hiftory,  geogr^ 
^y,  and  almoA  every  other  branch  of  learning. 

But  the  following  quotatioo  from  the  author's  preface  will 
tive  our  readers  as  favourable  and  juft  an  opinion  of  his  in- 
^  K  a  duftry. 
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diidry,  judgment,  and  tafte  as  any  thing  wc  can  fay  to  hJf 

advantage* 

*  Daring  the  courie  of  oar  voyage,  I  dbicrvcd  the  latitode  at  aB 
opportunities,  and  have  fo  defcribed  feveral  fifli  and  birds,  that  if 
they  ihould  occur  to  others  they  may  be  known  by  them  though 
they  had  never  feen  them  before.  Some  vrhidi  I  have  only  feen  at 
a  dillance,  I  have  (till  further  examination)  only  mentioned  un- 
der the  name  which  the  failors  generally  give  them  in  the  latitude, 
where  they  citlier  ftay  for  a  fean>n  or  throughout  the  whole  year. 
1  have  remarked  fwallows  and  other  birds  when  they  approached 
our  ihip,  that  by  a  variety  of  obfervations  on  that  kind,  we  mtj 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  biftory  of  their  migrations. 

*  During  my  ftay  in  China  and  other  foreign  places,  I  have  been 
exceedingly  attentive  to  the  exterior  afpe6^  ot  tlje  inhabitants,  their 
drefs,  cuftoras,  religion^  manner  of  ihbfiftence,  trade,  &c.  but 
efpecially  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  foil,  the  cpiadrupeds*, 
amphibia^  fi{h,  birds,  infe^ls  ;  likewile  the  trees,  herbs,  plants^ 
feeds,  &c.  of  which  I  have  brought  a  good  manv  with  me.  Moil 
new  plants  and  other  natural  bodies  I  have  defcribed  in  Latin,  that 
foreigners  might  likewife  avail  therafelves  of  thcfe  defcriptjons  : 
but  ^me  few  run  in  my  mother  tongue,  on  account  of  thofe  who 
vnderftand  no  other.  I  have  minuted  the  particular  fpot  in  which 
I  found  every  plant,  fuch  as  plain,  mountain,  valley,  whether  us 
ihade,  &c.  becaufe  an  ignorance  of  fuch  circumftances  frequently 
fraftrates  the  labour  ana  expence  uie^in  the  cultivation  of  toreign 
plants. 

*  I  have  (hewn,  that  moft  foreign  nations,  and  efpeciallythe 
Chinefe,  live  for  the  greateft  part  on  fruits,  roots,  and  plants,  and 
that  they  cultivate  fuch  plants  in  their  marHies^  as  will  not  fucceed 
in  other  places  :  we  might  alfo  find  AifBcient  provifion  among  our 
own  fpontaneous  plants.  The  Chinefe  inllrudl  their  children  in  a 
religion  both  irrational  and  pagan,  yet  the  principal  objefU  of  the'ir 
education  are  morality  and  ceconomy. 

.  *  In  fome  places  I  have  taken  notice  of  things  not  uncommon  in 
Sweden;  which  are  however  worthy  of  remark,  becaufe  they  are 
found  in  fuch  diilant  climates,  where  every  thing  elfe  is  different : 
from  hence  we  might  at  le^ft  draw  fome  ufeful  concluiions. 

*  We  are  ufed  to  afk  what  a  thing  is  good  for  ?  And  often raihly 
think  that  alone  ufefu),  which,  ferves  for  medicine,  cloaths,  and 
food  :  as  if  the  eye  had  no  claim  to  its  gratifications,  and  as  if  whaJt 
IS  agreeable  was  not  connected  with  what  is  ufeful.  The  drefles 
and  utenfils  of  diftant  countries  are  admired  and  carefully  colleftedf 
why  (hould  not  then  ttie  works  of  the  Creator  deferve  at  leaft  aa 
equal  degree  of  attention  ? 

*  The  obfervations  which  I  have  made  in  feveral  places,  efpe- 
cially fuch  as  were  much  frequented,  are  (hort  and  inartificial :  and 
h  will  appear  from  my  ftile,  in  how  languid  a  manner  the  pen  per- 
forms its  office  amidft  the  fcorcbine^  heat  of  the  Chinefe  (hores, 
where,  to  avoid  the  fufpicion  of  the  people,  I  frequently  wrote 
with  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  on  a  pocket  book.  Let  every  reader 
confider  my  fituation,  and  apply  the  cafe  tohimfelf.  The  hurry 
of  the  prefs  has  excluded  fome  additions  which  I  intended  to  have 
made. 

*  I  only  wifh  that  my  obfervations  may  procure  half  as  much  ap- 
probation fi'om  the  world,  as  thcy^have  coft  me  trouble  and  atten- 
tion.   I  ventured  on  iliore  at  the  ffland  of  Java^  whejx  the  woods 

,  "      '  ■        ar^ 
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are  filfed  with  tigers  and  crocodiles  $  and  hazarded  my  life  in  Cbina-i 
(where  the  heat  of  the  fun  on  barren  hills,  robbers  on  the  roads, 
and  petulant  children  Jn  back  ftreets,  are  continually  annoying  a ' 
foreigner)  5  and  landed  on  the  ifland  of  Afcenfion,  where  the  fua 
.  hatches  the  eggs  of  the  tortoifes,  and  in  a  (hort  time  ruins  the  con^ 
ftitution  of  the  moft  healthy.  On  the  whole,  however,  I  have  no 
reafon  to  be  forry  for  my  voyage,  from  the*  kind  reception  with 
vhich  the  direftors  of  the  Eaft  India  company  have  honoured  me 
on  my  return  :  the  fame  year  tliey  gave  me  leave  to  go  on  a  fe- 
cond  voyage,  which  Ibmc  interrcui ng  obltaclcs  obliged  me  to  lay 
a£de.* 

Thefetwo  volunaes  contain,  with  the  travels  of  M**.  Of- 
beck ;  a  voyage  to  Surattc,  China,  and  Java,  by  Mr.  Toreen# 
chaplaia  to  a  (hip  in  llic  Swedish  Eaft-India  connpany's  fervice  ; 
and  a  (hort  account  of  the  Chiaefe  hufbandry,  by  Charles' 
Guftavus  •Eckeberg,  captain  of  a  Ihip  in  the  fame  fervice. 
Thefe  gentlemen,  likewife,  are  curious  obfervers  of  nature 
and  art;  their  works  dcferve  to  be  claffed  with  thofe  of  our 
author.  Torcen  was  a  man  of  diftingnifhed  capacity  and 
learning.  He  left  Gottenburg  in  the  quality  of  a  chaplain  to 
an  Eaft-Indiaman,  fo  enlarge  his  knowledge.  That  he  might 
make  philofophical  obfervations  with  more  accuracy,  he  went 
firft  to  Upfal,  that  he  might  improve  himfelf  by  the  inftruc- 
'tionsof  the  celebrated  Linnaeus.  While  he  was  abroad,  he. 
colleftcd'many  fcarce  plants,  which  he  prefented  to  his  mailer 
in  natural  hiftory,  who  named  the  Torenia  Afiatica*  after  its 
difcoverer.  The  ftries  of  letters  frotn  November  the  aoth, 
,175a,  to  May  3,  1753,  which  he  publiflied  on  his  return, 
are  trandated  in  the  iecond  volume  of  this  work.  He  died 
near  Nafinge,  in  Sweden,  on  the  17th  of  Augafl,   1753. 

The  Fauoula,  and  Flora  Sinenfis,  which  are  added  to  this 
colle&ion,  are,  Eifay^  towards  a  Catalogue  of  Chinefe  Ani- 
mals and  Plants. 

The  principal  articles  of  the  firft  volume  are,  Mr.  Ofbeck's 
account  of  Spain,  the  Canary- lilands,  Java,  and  a  great  parjt 
of  his  account  *of  China.  His  obfervations  in  both  the  vo-f 
Itimes  may  be  termed  a  philofophical  journal.  Like  a  faithful 
narrator,  he  trufted  not  to  his  memory ;  but  committed  his 
remarks  to  paper  as  Toon  as  be  had  examined*  thdr  objects. 
His  book  is  an  agreeable,  ^nd  well- arranged  mifceliany ;  and 
though  it  principally  treats  of  natural  curiofities,  and  particu- 
larly of  plants,  it  likewife  comprehends  the  arts,  manners, 
government,  and  religion  of  the  countries  which  he  vifited. 

^c  beg.Jeave  to  recommend  in  general  his  philofophical  , 
dUquilitions  to  thofe  who  take  pleafure  in  ftudying  the  opera* 
tions  of  nature ;  we  ihall  extrad  his  ajccount  of   the  three 
principal  ie6ls  of  religion  in  China,  as  a   fpecim^  which  will 
^ord  amufeinent  to  moft  of  our  reader^. 

K  3  *  The 
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.  \  The  firft  principal  feft  is  called  Tao-tfa,  and  tlitfr  fo«ide|i 
Daokiuu.  Its  followers  endeavour  to  djfengage  thcmfelves  from 
eyery  thing  which  tends  to  difquiet  the  reft  of  the  foul,  toHve  free 
and  void  3f  cares,  to  forget  th&  paft,  and  i^ot  to  be  in  aj^prehenficn^ 
ifor  the  future.  They  have  fiftrtious  fpirits,  which  are  independent 
of  the  Supreme  Bein|,,and  among  thefc  they  comprehend  fomc  of 
their  ancient  k^ngs.  Thejf  look  upon  it  j^s  a  folly  to  . procure  ano- 
ther perfons'shappinefs  and  lofe  their  own.  reft  hy  it.  They  brag 
of  a  prefervativeagainft  death,  left  the  remembrance  of  it  ftiould 
^aufe  them  trouble.  They  think  to  get  their  wiihes  fulfilled  by  the 
a/Tiftance  of  the  evil  fpirit.  The  emperor  Fou-ti  drank  feveral 
times  of  their  pretended  draught  of  immortality}  but  heat  laft 
found  he  was  as  mortal  as  others,  and  pitied  his  own  credulity. 
The  heads  of  this  feft  are  very  learned,  and  liv*  iti  towhs  in  fine 
hpufes.  Nun^bers  of  people  come  to  them  out  of  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, and  fetch  remedies  for  their  difeafes ;  and  by  the  way  jet 
jhera  to  tell  them  the  fute  of  the  remainder  of  their  fives  ;  and  the 
principal  man  gives  ttaem  a  paper  full  of  particular  letters,  which 
they  pay  for  very  thankfully.  This  (eft  has  decreafed  or  increafej 
according  as  the  court  haS  favourfed  or-negle6ted  it. 

The  fecond-  and  moft  common  feft,  are  the  Foi  ©r  Po-I.  ,  Thc^ 
emperor  Ming  introduced  it  in  the  year65  after  Chrift's  birth,  hav- 
ing {Ireamed  of,  and  recoilefted  an  opinion  of  the  great  Confucius, 
that  the  Moft  Koly  was  to  be  found  in  the  weftern  countrres.  He, 
therefore,  fent  to  enquire  for  him  in  Ind^a  ;  and  his  people  meeting 
with  the  idol  Fo,  or  Fo-e,  they  believed  they  had  found  t|ie  true 
worfliip,  and  brought  this  i4ol  to  Cliina,  and  together  with  it  thofe 
tiles  which  fill  the  Indian  book?.  This  infeftion  began  at  court, 
and  foon  took  root  in  the  provinces,  and  afterwards  f|?rfead  through 
the  whole  empire.  Their  religion  confifis  in  not  kilnng  any  living 
'  creature,  for  chey  believe  that  the  Ibuls  of  their  aticfcftovs  tranfmi- 
grate  into  irrational  creatures,  eiih^r  into  fuch  as  they  liked  beil:,  or 
into  fuch  as  they  refembUd  moft  in  their  V)ehavk)\ir  ;  for  which  rea- 
hn  they  never  kill  any  fuch  animals  ;  but  while  they  live  feed  th^m 
veil,  and  when  they  die  bury  them  with  fplendonr*. 

*  Lc  Comte  gives  the  following  account  of  that  i^hich  hapfieiled 
tohimfclf :'"  I  once  was  called  to  baptize  a  fjck  man  70  jrear$oJd» 
who  lived  upon  a  little  penfion,  which  the  emperor  beftowed  oa 
him.  When  J  came  to  him,  he  fa  Id,  I  am  much  obliged  fo  you," 
^r  you  will  deliver  me  from  a  great  puniftiraent.  I  rephed^  This  i^ 
iot  all :  baplifm  nor  only  delivers  a  marl  from  hell,  but  it  alfolifads 
to  a  happy  life.     I  do  not  underftarid  you,  faid  the  fick  man,  and 

ferhaps  I  have  not  exprelTed  myfelf  plain  enough  :  you  know,  .that 
have  for  fome  time  lived  upon  the  emperor^s  bounty;  and  our 
bonzes,  who  are  well  inftruaed  concernmg  tvhat  happens  in  thfe 
other  world,  have  affurcd  me,  that  I  ftiall  be  obliged  otit  of  gratis 
lude  toferve  the  emperor  after  mydcceafej  and  that  my  foul  will 
undoubtedly  animate  a  pofthorfc,  to  bring  the  pofts^to  ooiwt  out  ot 
the  provinces.  They  exhort  micr,  therefore,  when  I  ftiall  have  af- 
<umed  my  new  form,  to  do  my  duty  well,  and  take  care  not  to  fnort, 
* '   '   ■  ■  ,  ■  ■■'■■-  ■       ' '    ''  ■« "         "  ■ '      .. .- 1.  ^' 

•  *  Mr.  Des  duignes,  in  his  Hiltoire  des  Hi:^ns,  des'Turcs,  &  des 
Mogols,  is*  of  opinion,  that  the'religion  or  fe^l:  of  *Fo  is  originally 
the  Chiittian  religion,  perhaps  corrupted  by  length  of  time  fb  fiir  as 
to  admit  thefc  abfurd  tenets.  Perhaps  the  c^ecay  of  his  own  i^ligioti 
was  the  only  foundation  he  had  fcr  thi?  opinion.    F.* 

nor. 
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'^Aff^kickt  not  hurt  anyone,  Tliey  further  exhort 'me  to  trot 
vie\U  tQ  eat  fparingly,  and  to  b«  patient,  in  order  to  move  the  cpm- 
PHeUHoh  of  the  gods,  5vho  often  change  a  good  animal  into  an  human 
being,.  an4  make  a  great  lord  of  him.  I  own  this  thought  makes 
me  mudder;  audi  cannot  think  of  it  without  trembling:  every 
nightldreamof  it,  and  fometimes  when  I  am  aileep,  I  think  I  am 
ftySdled,  and  already  ftart  at  the  firil  la(h  of  .the  rider's  whip  i  after 
this*  I  awake  in  great  trouble  and  anxiety,  uncertain  whether  I  aiu 
a  man  or  a  horfe.  But  alas !  what  will  become  of  me,  when  1  am 
to  be  a  horfe  in  reality !  I  have  therefore  taken  this  refolution  :  it  is 
6id»  that  thofe  of  your  religion  are  not  ex^^ofed  to  this  misfortui>e ; 
but  that  with  you  meki  remain,  men,  and  will  be  fuch  in  the  world 
to  come.  I  beleech,  you,  receive  me  among  you.  I  know  it  ia 
difficult,  to  live  conformable  to  your  religion  ;  but  if  it  was  even 
more  di^cult»  I  am  however  ready  to  embrace  your  faith,  and  at 
any  rate  to  be  a  Chriftian  rather  than  a  creature  void  of  reafon/* 
This  fe6i  particularly  prohibits  pride,  uncleannefs,  and  drinking  of 
wine«  They  acknowledge  a  God,  who  dwells  in  Heaven,  fees  every 
thing,  cewards  virtue  and  puniihes  vice ;  for  which  reafon,  if  £ 
made  a  doubt  of  what  they  (aid,  they  anfwered  with  great  emotion, 
tJasUt  I  being  a  prieft  Ihould  a(k  Yofs  •  in  Heaven  if  it  were  true  or 
not.  Yet  they  have  a  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Be-' 
ing ;  for  being  aiked  who  was  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and  earth  and 
of  every  vifibac  thing,  they  faid  it  was  a  great  Lord,  If^hey  were 
further  afked,  whether  he  was  yet  alive,  they  anfwered  no,  he  died 
fomc  years  ago.  However,  their  pricfts,  in  their  morning,  even- 
ing, and  other  prayers,  an4  when  they  facrifice,  bowed  three  times 
to  the  ground,  as  if  the  Trinity  was  not  unknown  to  them  f.  They 
are  greatly  afraid  of  the  evil  fpirit,  and  believe,  that  if  he  was  not 
withlicldby  a  fuperior  Power,  he  would  be  able  to  do  as  much  mif- 
cjiief  as  he  pleafed ;  for  which  reafon  they  pray  to  him  to  fpare 
them.  They  have  a  number  of  tales  ready  to  fupport  the  truth  of 
tl)is  opinion.  They  fometimes  pretend  to  fee  in  tlieir  rooms  fmalj 
lights  which  on  a  fudden  g^ow  very  large,  together  with  many  other 
things  which  they  attribute  to  the  devil.  They  believe  that  the 
dead  come  back,  and  that  the  deceafed  hu^and  vifits  his  furviving 
wife,  and  the.  dead  wife  her  hufband.  This  is  the  reafon  why  at 
cyery  litde  alsyrm  in  the  night-time  they  are  afraid  of  fpeflres  j  and 
I  myfelf  have  often  feen  how  fearful  they  were.  Bjut  they  likewife 
believe  every  human  being  has  his  angel,  who  attends  him  during 
hi$  life  and  after  his  deceafe.  They  reckon  the  fun,  moon,  ana 
deceafed  great  men,  fuch  as  kings  aiid  the  like,  among  their  gods, 
.  *  Thfi  third  feft  confifts  of  thofe  philo£bphers  who  ground  thera- 
/elves  upon  the  writings  of  Confucius,  and  the  difciples  of  Mem- 

•*  This  18  a  name  they  have  learned  from  the  Europeans,  by 
which  they  mean  God  3  but  in  the  Chinefe  language  he  is  called 
*ro-en,  Heaven,  &c» 

f  »  It -is  from  thefe  and  the  like  feeSle  hints  that  the  party  of  un- 
believers have  got  fo  frequent  opportunities  to  ridicule  the  facred 
do6lrines  of  the  Chriftians.  Such  is  the  argument  of  the  Trinity 
do6trine  difcovered  even  amoncr  the  Tibetans,  by  a  late  learned 
writer,  and  which  he  deciphered  from  an  idol  with  three  heads,  on 
apaftecoin,  with  fome  Tibetan  cbarafters  :  which  his  friend  fo  well 
acGuainted  in  the  Hibernian  antiquities  gave  out  to  be  an  old  Ihfh 
Xi^lcnption.    f,      \ 

|C  ^  cias. 
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pius.  Confucius  •  was  born  in  the  year  551  before  Chrift*8  birtli^ 
\f\  the  province  of  Canton  in  the  city  of  Kiofiait  f ;  his  works  are 
highly  efteemed,  and  on  account  of  'his  excellent  morality  d^rve 
to  be  read  by  thofc  who  would  cnibrace  the  good  fmd  rejeft  the 
(>ad.  Tbeyaje  printed  at  Canton,  and  a  jpart  of  them  at  Goa  in 
India,  in  Chinefc  and  Latin,  under  the  inlpeiVioii  of  the  Sicilian 
Intorcctta,  fubfcribed  by  16  Roman  Catholic  fathers,  in  the  year 
^676.  Kircherpromifed  to  publifh  this  phirofopby  with  tfa*  com - 
pientaries  upon  it,  \trbich  hp  had  trandtted  into  Latin  at  Rome } 
buffoon  after  the  writings  of  tbefe  philolbphers  were  publittied  in 
Latin  at  Paris,  1687.  The  editors  of  this  edition  were,  Intorcefta, 
Herdtfich,  Rougemont,  and  Couplet,  However,  this  edition  littlci 
differs  from  that  piibliflied  $t  Goa.  A  greater  book  of  the  writings, 
of  this  philofopher  was  that  which  Couplet  had  with  him,  which 
lias  b^en  pi|blidxe4  by  Aymon,  aft«r  it  had  been  corre£^ed  by  tho 
iaoft  learned  member^  ot  the  Ib^iety,  and  Tome  Chinefc.  Fraftcif- 
cusNoel  publiftied,  anno  1711,  at  Prague,  the  fix  Libri  ClaflTici  of 
the  Chinffe  enipire  J  The  philofophers  of  the  feft  of  Confucius 
indeavour  to  perfuade  the  people,  that  the  creation  and  govern- 
ment of  the  world  are  effedVed  by  mati^rial  caufes»  not  to  mention 
othep-  unreafonable  maxims  with  which  they  diihonour  their 
^reator.'  .         .  .     .. 

Towards  th?  beginning  of  th^  fecond  YoI^meJ^  be  8ni(he$ 
bis  Qbfejvaiions  on  China.  The  remainder  oC  hij  voyages 
•oniprchcnds  his  account  of  Java^,  tlie  Cape  of  GoodoHope, 
Afcepfion  Ifland,  and  the  Grafs-Sea,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
|ndian-Ocean,  and  takes  i^s  name  from  the  great  quantities  of 
fea.wced  which  float  upon  it.  The  l^ft  of  Mr.  Ofbeck*s  pieces 
in  this  fecond  valt>me,  is  a  fpecch  fliewing  what  fhould  be  at- 
tended* to  in  voyages  to  China.  He  delivered  this  fpeech  on 
his  being  chofen  a  jretpbcr  of  ^he  Royal  Swedifh  Academy  of 
Science^  at  Stockholm,  on  the  z^th  of  Feb.  1758. 

Mr.  Oibeck,  in  thefe  voyages,  particqlarly  recommends  Java 
and  China  to  the  examination  of  the  naturalift.  In  Java,  ac* 
cording  to  his  account,  the  moft  magnificent  produ^ions  of 
ipature  ^re  to  be  on^t  with  j  t\\e  moft  remarjta^e  aninj^Is,  the 
fineft  iru'efts,  ^he  moft  beautiful  (hells  and  corals,  the  fcarceft 
plants,  cfpecially  many  forts  of  palm-trees,  which  might  af* 
ford  long,  and  entertaining  invcftigation  to  a  natural  philofo- 
pher. The  civility  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  ifland  is  no 
fmall  encouragement  to  phyfical  inquiry.  The  reniarkabl^ 
trade-wind,  which  blows  foiith-weft  one  hnjf  of  the  year,  and 
north-eafl  the  other  half,  in  the  Chinefe  Sea,  hjis  fomctimes 
Retained  Swedifli  ffaips  half  a  year  at  Jav^«  or  fome  other 
ifland.  If  one  attentive  pei/bn  fliould  be  found  among  fq 
many  people,  fays  our  j^uthor,  the  difadvant^ge  arifing  to  the 
^ '  ■■,  ■     r 

1  ^  From  Cun  a, peacock,  and  Su  the  ibn, 

*  f  Boie^s  Journal,  p^  79. 

t^  Baiaiiljfjuf.  Muf»  . 

com- 
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COinp#tiy,  froqa  this  dejay,  would  be  balanced  by  the  improve- 
Uient  which  natural  hiftory,  and  othpr  fpiences  would  receive. 

By  his  account  of  China,  it  exceeds  all  countries  in  a  care* 
ftil  raanagetncnt  of  foil.  The  extreme^  but  well-rewarded 
trouble,  which  th?  Chinefe  take  in  tranfptanting,  and  many 
<?ther  curious  particulars  of  their  hufhandry,  are,  indeed,  proofs 
t)f  their  induftry,  and  tjheir  laudable  difpofuion  to  cultivate 
their  country.  He  advifcs  travellers,  while  they  are  in  China, 
to  forget  iheir  own  expcnces,  tut  never  to  forget  the  leaft  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  oeconomy  of  the  Chinefe ;  for  they  regulate 
their  art  by  nature,  and  modify  it  according  to  the  fltuation  of 
the  place,    -  '- 

Great  forefight,  he  obferv?fs,  is  neceflkry  againft  the  fufpi- 
picion  of  the  Chinefe.  An  old  interpreter  would  be  pf  much 
life  to  a  traveller  in  that  country,  if  his  finances  would  allow 
him  to  keep  one.  But  he  mud:  remember,  that  with  a  people 
ib  totally  governed  by  ihtereft,  one  feldoip  Qome$  at  the  truth 
by  direft  queftions. 

In  China,  colleAions  may  be  made  by  the  philofbpher  from 
^11  the  regions  of  nature.  The  Chinefe  fell  birds,  filhes,  fhells, 
and  infers.  They  wiil  alfo  fupply  you  with  trees;  antong 
which,  the  bamboo  tree,  and  the  China-root,  fays  dur  author, 
deferve  to  be  brought  to  Eqrope.  The  country  is  adorned 
with  the  fined  trees,  and  plants;  and  almofl  all  of  them  are 
different  from  thofe  of  our  northern  latitudes. 

Captain  Eckebcrg,  In  the  fecond  volume,  gives  a  curious 
account  of  the  cyltivatidn  of  rice  by  the  Chinefe ;  it  authen- 
ticates the  encomiums  beftowed  on  them  by  Mr.  Oibeck  i  it  is 
9  proof  of  their  ingenuity  and  Ikill  in  agriculture. 

*  The  rice-grounds  are  fo  foft  in  fome  places,  that  the  flood  car- 
ries away  the  Toil  from  thg  fhores  :  to  prevent  tlvjs,  they  are  pUnte4 
with  cyprefles,  whofe  roots  being  twined  among  one  another  give 
a  confiftcnce  to  the  earth.  And  as  each  gteat  rice- field  is  feparated 
from  the  river  by  broad  ditches,  thefe  lon^  rows  of  cyprefles  make 
a  very  fine  fliew,  crpecially  when  the  field  is  under  water- 

^  They  have  a  different  fort  <jf  rice-fields  i^  higher  places,  fiich 
as  cannot  be  watered  by  the  flood.  About  each  of  thefe  fields 
they  makej  for  the  fake  of  watering,  a  dyke  two  or  three  feet  deep, 
"Within  which  they  either  ooUeft  orlet  the  water  run  off  in  the  rainy 
fcafon,  as  they  think  projpcr,  but  in  the  dry  fealbn  they  convey  it 
to  thefe  fpots.  The  foil  of  thefe  fields  is  a  mixture  of  a  ftrong 
clay  and  mould  :  and  as  the  annual  produce  thereof  may  be  double 
that  of  the  others, -they  are  fupplied  with  feveral  forts  of  manure, 
and  are  better  taken  care  of. 

*  Bcfides  this>  the  Chinefe  make  rice-fields  from  fwamps  anjj 
brooks  5  but  fince  thefe  cannot  be  kept  uniformly  mpift  without 
great  expence  and  trouble,  they  generally  mifcarry  in  dry  years. 
^ome  perfons  of  credit  a-mong  the  Chineft  have  told  mfe,  that  the 
river  in  the  province  of  Yockian,  which  difchargesitfelf  ^t  Schane- 
|bey>  forms  great  fiat  fl^ores>  and  that  the  inhabitants  (difplealed 
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U6  OfbecVf  Ff^ags  H  China,  ST/. 

that  (bch-a  confidcr^ble  piece  of  ground  fljould  be  u&lefsj  built 
fafts,  fpread  mats  over  them,  and  carried  foil  and  laid  updn  tbem, 
ami  then  planted  rice,  to  their  great  advantage.  When  the  winds 
fhiftcd,  they  fuffered  fometimcs  froni  Itorms  i  but  thk  contrivance 
vas  reckoned  very  advantageous,  becaufe  they  had  always  a  uni- 
form degree  of  moifturc  from  below,  both  inthe  dry  ai^d  wet  fea- 
fon  :  and  in  the  latter  feafon  they  did  not  fufFcr  by  the  rain,  becaufe 
it  ran  oiF  foon.  This  is  an  invention  and  a  proof*  of  their  in- 
4ufl:ry^  which  deferves  admiration. 

*  The  preparation  of  aU  the  afbre-mentioned  rice-fields,  is  cf- 
fefted  either  wdth.  the  plough,  or  with  a  beck-hoc  to  bjeak  up  the 
ground.  Both  methods  have  the  fame  effeft,  fince  the  whole  bu» 
Jncfs  required  is  to  remove  the  old  rice  (lumps,  and  turn  them  un- 
Acr  ground  ;  for,  as  the  ground  is  always  fo  foft  that  the  labourers 
inuft  wade  up  to  the  knees  in  it,  thvi  work  is  very  cafy.  Their 
plough  i»  vbry  fimpJe,  and  is  drawn  by  an  ox  5  but  wilh  the  beck- 
hoe  they  can  iikewife  penetrate  as  deep  into  the  foil  as  they  think 
jjroper,  without  much  trouble.  By  the  next  tide  the  ground  is 
made  as  even  as  if  it  had  been  rolled  j  and  as  tlie  continual  hu- 
inidity  of  the  foil  hinders  the  ground  from  binding  together;  they 
f9At  no  other  tools*  Ail  other  forts  of  arable  fields  are  prepare4 
m  the  fame  manner,  fince  they  choofe  that  time  for  cultivation 
when  the  ground  is  mofi  foftened  by  the  wet,  and  accordingly  can 
|>e  mofb  eanly  inanaged. 

*  They  manure,  plo«)gb,  and  prepare  a  little  part  dF  afield, 
about  60  feet  fquare,  either  more  or  lels,  which  muft  be  as  the  other 
ground,  wet  and  fwampy,  but  at  fuch  a  diilance  from  the  river  as 
not  to  be  expofed  to  inundations  when  the  water  is  high  in  the  river* 
iTiey  fow  it  very  thick  with  rice,  which  is  firft  foaked  in  water,  iri 
ipducli  lime  and  dung  had  been  previoufly  put.  When  the/ rice 
begins  to  come  up,  they  keep  the  field  about  a  hand^  breadth  deep 
under  wat4^r  :  and  after  thirty  days  the  rice  plants  are  ready  to  be 
franfplanted  into  larger  fields. 

*  They  are  not  very  curious  in  tranfplanting,  to  pFace  the  plants 
in  ftrak  lines  \  but  vtry  careful  that  every  rice  plant  has  the  necef- 
i*ary  room,  which  is  ge)i€raliy  about  eight  or  nine  inches  from  one 
another.  The  tran'fpTanting  itfelf  is  tranfafted  (as  all  their  other 
t>ufinefs  is)  with  givat  eafe,  and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  tiiey  crop^ 
off  about  two  inches  from  the  top  of  the  plants,  and  plant  each  bjf 
itfelf  t  but  when  they  are  too  fmall»  the^  plant  feverally  together  & 
deep  into  the  foft  foil,  that  the  roots  immerge  full  two  inches. 
VThen  the  rice  is  tranfplanted  in  this  manner,  they  do  not  meddle 
with  it  any  more,  except  that  now  and  then,  while  it  is  yet  tender, 
they  examine  whether  the  worms  and  little  crabs  to  it  any  damage : 
in  which  cafe,  they  fupply  t^ie  place  of  the  deftroyed  plants  with 
^rcfh  ones,  and  afterwards  fpread  forae  lime,  which  a^nnoys  thefj^ 
j^nimals.'* 

Some  parts  of  thcfe  voyages  to  an  Englifi\  reader  may  feei^ 
trite  and  infignificant.  But  allowance  is  to  be  made  to  a 
.Swede,  who,  in  communicating  his  labours  to  the  public,  had 
the  inftru6lion  of  his  countrymen  principally  in  view  ;  and  i^t 
'mufl  be  remembered,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Swedes  is  far 
ware  confined  than  that  of  the  Eirgiifh.  The  few  ^pafiages^ 
«vhicb  may  fcem  trivial  to  uf,  are  ainply  atoqed  for  by  many 
•iiKportant  obfervations.  '     *  ' 

Thla 
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A  Ltitfr  /f  Robert  Morris,  EJq^  •  1^7. 

.  This<  Englifb  traciihtion  is  not  from  the  original  Swediflit 
^t  from  the  German  ;  a  circumstance,  which  it  rather  an  ad« 
vantagp  than  a  prejudice  to  it,  as  Mr.  Ofbeck  not  only  reviled 
the  German  tranilation,  but  alfo  made  Tome  additions  to  it, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Swediili  edition.  Itwa^ 
t^anflated  into  German  by  Mr.  J.  Godlieb  Georgi,  under  tho 
dirediion  of  Dr.  Daniel  Schreber,  who  both  underftood  the 
3wedilh  language  perfeftly,  having  ftudied  at  Upfal  for  many 
years.  The  latter  was  a  pupil  and  friend  of  Linnaeius,  and 
publiihed  many  uieful  treatiies  on  huibandry,  and  natural  hi(^ 
tory. 

Mr.  John  Reiohold  Forftcr,  tbe  tranflator  of  this  work,  is  a 
iretive  of  Germany.  Though  a  foreign  idiom  may  fonietime$ 
be  di.'covered  in  his  tranilation,  he  writer  our  language,  ia 
Remain,  with  propriety;  always  with  perfpicuity,  the  great 
fequifise  in  the  communication  of  fdentific  learning. 

'  •■  .  -  -' 

yil.  ALiturH  Robert  Morris,  Efq.  nubtrtin  tbt  Rifi  andPrr 

grefs  of  our  political  Difputes  are  confidtrti,     Togitbtr  tviib  fimt. 

Qbjer<uatims  on  tbi  Ptnvir  of  JuJgts  andjuriu^  as  rolaiiag  H 

ibe  Cafes  ^  Woodfall  and  Almon.  %vo.   %s,  6J,  Baldwin. 
'T'HIS  letter  is  written  with  fenfe  and  fpirit;  it  contains  many 
-^     indifputable   fads,   and  many  judicious  obfervations  ;   a 
difpaflionate  p«rufiil  of  it  might  temper  the  licentious  outcries 
yirhich  have  of  late  been  rai(ed  againd  adiiiiniflration. 

But  undll^inguiihed  commendation  is,  in  gcneraU  every 
way  abfurd.  It  de,viatefi  from  truths  nor  does  it  ferve  the 
caike  w.hich  it  intends  to  promote.  A  candid  mind  will  al« 
>vays  be  impreffed  with  a  coniooufne^  of  its  fallibility ;  nor 
ivill  it  be  angry  with  thqfe  who  remark  its  errors. 

We  are  forry  to  obferve,  that  a  warmth,  almod  infeparaUe 
from  lively  talents  hath  fome<imes  betrayed  this  gentleman 
into  illiberal  farcafbs,  a  puny  auxiliary,  to  which  his  abiiitiei 
and  learning  needed  not  to  have  recourie. 
'  In  one  infta»:e  too,  he  k>fes  fi^^  of  merit,  in  his  attach* 
fnent  to  hfs  caufe.  It  is  allowed  by  moft  good  judges,  that 
the  author  of  the  Letter  to  Alnaon,  in  Matter  of  Libel,  hat 
fliown  bimielf  a  great  mafter  of  argument,  and  well  acquaint- 
ed with  thclaw^of  his  country;  therefore  we  fhall  venture 
,  fo  paronoimce  his  account  of  that  gentlemen  and  his  perform* 
ance,  the  refult  of  prejudice. 

*  To.  enter  into*  and  confute,  every  faWe  maxim  which  this  heavy 
work  contains,  would  require  as  much  room  as  the  work  itfelf ;  for 
St  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  tifTue  of  difgufting  falfehpod  and  ab- 
furdity.  This  would  alfo  be  the  moft  ufelefs,  and  the  vaineft  la- 
bour i  for  there  is  not  a  word  in  it,  fr^m  beginning  to-end,  that 
.'*■'■■■'•'■■'  hat 
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l»S  *  A  Litter  f*  Robert  Morris,  Efi.    ^ 

has  anf  relation  to  the  ipa^ter  in  difpute.  But  the  great  art  of  tbe^ 
performance  lies  finely  in  this»  that  it  Joes  not  relate  to  the  matter 
m  difpute.  There  is  unfortunately  a  petty- fogging  ingenuity,  na- 
tural to  fome  men,  and  which  a  certain  fort  ot  pra^icc  in  the  law 
never  fails  to  improve,  by  which  thofe  who  polTcfs  it,  can  play 
round  the  (jucftion  in  agitation,  through  the  courfe  of  a  long  ar- 
gument, or  a  longer  pamphlet,  without  ever  touching  or  receding 
to  fer  from  it,  that  common  underftandings  will  perceive  they  are 
going  upon  another  queftion.  This  pitiful  knack  has  aclquired 
creat  reputation  to  more  than  one  I  could  mention  at  the  bar,  and, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  Letters  upon  Libels,  and  thofe  figned 
Phileutherus  Anglicanus,  in  the  Public  Advcrtifer,  the  author  of 
them  fccms  to  have  acquired  all  his  reputation  by  his  (kill  in  it. 

<  Nothing  <o  eafily  deceives  people,  who  are  not  accui^omed  to 
diftinguifh  logical  truth  from  talfehood ;  but  to  men  of  cl«ar  and 
found  underftandings,  thefe  idols  of  the  gaping  mob  are  infinitely 
more  contemptible  than  people  of  thte  plaineft  and  moft  common 
apprehenAons.  The  fbphiftry  of  an  haranguer*$  arguments  cafls 
no  rnifl  before  the  eye  of  true  reafon  and  Judgment  j  but  there  is 
§6mt  art  required  to  flrip  it  of  its  falfe  glare,  and  make  it  appear,, 
«s  it  really  is,  a  phantom  and  an  illufion.  That  art  does  not  confift 
in  following  it  ftcp  by  ftcp  j.  for  it  is  an  ignis  fatuus  that  will  lead 
you  into  quagmires  and  over  precipices.  The  true  and  only  me- 
thod  is,  to  keep  clearly  and  fteadily  to  the^  precife  terms  of  the 
«ueftion ;  and  not  to  recede  a  line  from  logical  truth  and  demon- 
Arabic  dediidion  ;  whatever  plauHble  fhape  the  fophifm  may  take,  . 
to  defpife  and  negleft  it ;  and  (to  apply  to  the  fub^cdt  the  ancient 
allegories  concerning  virtue  and  plcafure)  to  keep  onward  to  a 
(lire£^  conclufion,  in  fpite  of  all  the  delufions  which  it  may  throw 
in  your  way,  to  tempt  you  frono^  the  path  of  fair  and  fieady  argu- 
pcntatiop." 

This  letter  takes  in  a  large  field  of  political  fpeeulation. 
.  To  confute  Mr,  Morris,  and  to  examine  the  cafes  of  Almon 
and  Woodfall,  are  not  its  only  objects.  It  contains  an  accurate 
and  fpirited  furvey  of  lord  Bute's  charaAer  and  adaiiQif^ration, 
and  of  the  condud  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  We  feel  an  inclination  to 
t^e  particular  notice  of  his  analyfis  of  that  gentleman's  prin- 
ciples and  anions;  an  inclination  which  is  coonteradled  by 
the  pain  it  would  gWe  us  to  be  fevere  upon  the  4ead\. 

It  is  now  fo  difficult  to  determine  the  province  of  juries,  by 
reafon  of  the  many  difputes  of  able  lawyers  upon  that  fubjed, 
that  ve  mufl  not  prefume  to  (how,  in  a  fummary  manner, 
bow  our  author  difcuflbs  it,  led  in  fome  places  we  fliould  mif- 
take  his  meamng,  and  in  others,  let  material  Clrc^m.Aances  ^ 
rfcape  vs. 

We  (hall  therefore,  in  juftice  to  him,  and  to  our  readers, 
quote  his  own  words. 


t  This  part  of  his  letter,  however,  we  beg  leave  to  recommend 
to  the  ferious  attention  of  thofe  who.  fancy  they  arc  patriots,  or   - 
Vo\ild  imjofe  themfclvcs  as  iuch  ujwn  the  public* 

•  '    ^  '     -         c  HoK-5 
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A  Liitif  u  Robert  Morris,  S/q.  1 1^ 

*  However  excellent  and  conducive  to  the  prefervation  of  our  li- 
berties trials  by  jury  may  be,  it  would  hardly  be  expedient,  that 
every  verdift  of  a  jury  Were  final  and  conclufivc.  Jealous  as  ouf  • 
anceftors  were  of  this  incftimable  privilege,  ^hey  did  not  chufc  td 
give  juries  an  uncontroulable  power  over  thetr  lives  and  properties. 
They  appointed  different  punifhments  for  different  mifdcmeanoUn 
of  juries,  and  for  returning  a  falie  verdict,  which  is  a  milUemeanor 
in  their  judical  capacity,    as  diftin£;Uiflied  from  their  iMhiJfenalf 

^  the  punifliment  was  by  attaint ;  at  leaft  in  civil  cafes.     That  me- 

'  thod  of  punilhing  a  jury  for  returning  a  falfe  verdift  is  now  obfo- 

lete  ;  and  fince  Buiheirs  dafe  it  is  fettled,  that  no  jury  can  be  fined 

or  imprifoned  for  returning  a  verdi6t  againft  evidence,  or  againil 

the  dire^ ion  of  the  judge. 

*  It  is  a  ncceflary  confequence  of  this  legal  indemnity  of  iuror^ 
in  their  judicial  capacity,  that  they  may  return  what  verdift  thty 
pleafe  :  becaufe  every  power  is  unbounded,  the  exercife  of  which  19 
not  reftrained  by  fome  fanftion  or  punifhment.  But  although  it  be 
right  that  juries  ought  to  enjoy  this  unbounded  liberty  of  deterrai- 
nation>  without  fear  of  penal  confequences,  it  does  not  follbw,  that 
what  they  do,  fhould  be  conclufiqje  and  irremediable .  On  the  con- 
trary, expedients  to  redi*efs  the  injuftice  which  they  may  Commit, 
either  by  a  wanton  abuie,  or  an  erroneous  ufe  of  their  unlimited 
power,  ought  to  be  encoui'aged,  provided  they  are  fuch  as  the  con- 
ititution  authorizes. 

*  Of  this  kind,  founded  on  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution,  and  ab- 
folutely  necefTary  for  procuring  material  juflice  between  man  and 
man,  VLrt  motions  fornew  trial -,  which  have  been  greatly  proteGcd 
and  encouraged  latterly.  By  thcfe  the  errors  and  miftakes  of  one 
jury,  are  reaified  by  another,  and  the  courts  never  fail  to  grant 
new  trials,  when  it  appears  that  a  jury  have  mifbehaved  in  their 
minifterial  or  judicial  caL^RCity,  Of  this  nature  alfo  are  motions  in  ar^ 
reft  of  judgment^  but  which  muft  proceed  upon  fome  ground  of 
form  or  fuhft once  off  earing  uton  the  face  of  the  record.  By  this  a  de- 
fendant may  elude  the  eftea  of  a  verdift  2uiUyy  by  moving  matter 
fufficient  in  law,  either  againfl  the  formaftty  of  the  charge,  or  the 
criminality  of  the  faft  charged.  But  the  only  evidence  he  can  give 
to  the  court,  is  the  record  ufelf  j  and  therefore,  where  the  ilFue  is 
complicated  of  law  and  of  faft,  and  the  clear  legal  queftion  does 
not  remain  open  on  the  face  of  the  record,  a  defendant  found  guiliy 
againft  /tfci;,  cannot  move*  an  arreft  of  judgment  upon  the  fuhftance 
or  -merits.  The  only  remedy  he  has,  is  the  judge's  recommenda- 
tion  of  him  to  his  majefty,  as  a  proper  objeft  of  the  royal  cle- 
mency. 

«  An  example  will  ferve  to  illuftrate  this  diftin6^ion.    A  is  in- 
difted  of  murder^  and  pleads  the  ojeneral  ifTue.     The  fa(5l  oi  killing 
is  proved,  and  the  defendant  brings  evidence  to  proVe  circum- 
ftancesof  juflification,  alleviation,  orexcufe,  which  reduce  the  faft*," 
charged  as  murder,  to  juftifiable  homicide,  man/laughter  at  large,  or 
man/laughter  in  felf -defence.    The  judge  dire(5ts  the  jury,  either  to 
find  tlie  precife  crime  as  it  turns  out  upon  the  evidence,  or  X^vt,* 
turxm  j^eci^  <verd}il,  ftating  particularly  the   fa6ls  proved  in  fup- ' 
port  of  the  indi6>raent,  and  in  juftification,  &c.  of  the  defendant. ' 
It  4s  optional  in  the  judge  to  do  either,  though  in  thefe  cafes  the 
better  coyrfc  b  to  direft  a  fpecial  verdift  ;  and  an  upright  jury  will 
centrally  return  a  fpecial  verdict.    But  if  inflead  of  th,is  the  jury 
fliould  negle<a  the  direftion  of  the  judge  altogether,  and  return  a 
general  verdiit  guilty ^  this  would  be  guilty  of  murder  j  for  the 

ver 
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tjd  A  tetter  to  Rotcrt  Mortis,  ifi. 

Terdi^l  bears  a  direct  and  immediate  relation  to  the  indl^menfi 
ai^d  tbeie  exifts  no  intermediate  evidence  of  record  to  qualify  ihi 
co-relatives,  guiity  and  murder. 

*  Nor  in  this  cafe  can  the  defendant  move  an  arreft  of  judgement ; 
bccaufe  his  juftification,  &c.  depended  upon  evidence,  which  th* 
court  cannot  examjne,  nothing  appearing  to  them  to  ground  a  de* 
termination  upon  but  the  record,  viz.  the  indiflment  chargin|^ 
miyder,  and  Uie  verdift  findirtg  guilty.  Buf  fuppofmg  a  faB  \i 
charged  in  the  indiftment  as  murdey,  which  does  not  amount  to 
the  legal  definition  of  that  crime:  the  defendant  pleads  the  general 
iflue  i  the  fa6l  as  charged  \s  proved,  and  no  evidence  is  offered  for 
the  defendant,  and  a  wcvA\^  guilty  is  returned.  There,  I  conceive, 
|he  defendant  might  move  an  arreft  of  judgment^  to  defeat  the 
cffe£l  of  the  verdi^;  becaufe  the  queftion  of  law,  uncomplicated 
with  faft,  remains  open  upon  the  face  of  the  record,  and  the  ja*- 
dicial  power  of  the  court  can  operate  upon  the  queftion,  to  deteri- 
mine  whether  the  faft  charged,  of  which  tJie  defendant  is  found 

fuilry,  amoiuits  to  the  crime  of  murder,  or  to  a  crime  of  anjf 
ind. 

.  *  This,  in  ray  humble  opinion,  is  the  true  ground  of  dlftiniSiaii 
b«tween  general  iffues,  complicated  of  la^w  ami  (^foBy  and  general 
infucs,  which  are  m€re\y  of  JaB -,  and  between  csdes  where  thequeC- 
tion  of  law  remains  opet/^  or  not  open,  upon  the  face  o£  the  record* 
The  application  of  this  general  dodtrine  to  my  lord  Mansfield.s  opi- 
nion, will  ft.ow  how  much  be  is  belied  by  thofe  who  contend,  tha^ 
he  means  to  abridge  the  power  of  juries.  Indeed  the  yery  baii^ 
and  groundwork  of  his  argument  is  this  power  which  it  is  pretended 
he  would  impeach.  And  from  a  fair  conftru^lion  of  every  pofitiojt 
he  ha%  laid  down,  it  appears,  I  tliink,  demonftrably,  that  he  meanX 
no  more  than  to  direft  the  jury  to  keep  pre^ifely  within  the  bounds 
.«f  their  province,  in  a  cafe,  where,  if^  they  had  exceeded  it,  th^ 
jurifdidlion  ©f  the  court  could  not  have  been  excluded  by  the 
yerdl&, 

*  No  man  can  deny,  in  WoodfalFs  cafe,  that  the  queftion  of  law,  ' 
libel,  or  no  libel  ?  was  open  upon  the  face  of  the  record.  The  ge- 
neral iflue  was  purely  an  iflue  of  fa6l ;  for  nothing  was  alledged  i^ 
juftification,  alleviation,  or  excufe ;  no  evidence  whatever  was  of-, 
feied  fdr  the  defendant.  The  defence  made  for  him  by  bis  counfd 
was  merely  arguimntati'ue,  on  thefe  grounds,  that  the  paper^ 
charged  as  a  libel,  was  not  a  libel,  but  innocent,  and  confequently 
did  not  defcrve  the  epithete  of  falfe,  fcandalous,  and  malicious 
given  it  by  the  information.  Secondly,  That  the  defender's  intenf 
in  publifliing  it,  did  not  defcrve  thefe  epithets. 

^  In  his  charge  to  the  jury,  lord  Mansfield  told  them*  "  that,  if 
they  did  not  believe  the  evidence,  as  to  tlie  publication,  or  that 
tlie  inuendoes,  and  applications,  to  matter  and  perfons,  made  b|r 
the  information,  were  not  in  their  judgment  the  trUe  meaning  of 
the  paper,  they  ihould  acquit  the  defendant;  but  if  they  believe4 
both,  they  ihould  find  him  guilty." 

*  By  way  of  anpwer  to  the  argumentati've  grounds  of  defence,  of- 
fered by  the  defendant's  counl'cl,  his  lordlhip  faid,  to  the  firfl^ 
♦*  That  whether  the  paper,  meaning  as  ;illedged  by  the  informa- 
tion, was  a  libel,  n»ai  a  queftion  of  iaiv  upon  the  face  of  tJie  record  % 
for,  after  coaviaion,  a  defendant  may,move  in  an  arreft  of  judg.- 
ment,  if  the  paper  is  not  a.lil5elj  and  that  the  epithets  in  the  ja« 
'formation  ^ere  formal  inferences  of  lave,  from  thcprinting  and 
publiihi|ig."   To  the  fecond  ground  he  anlwered,  "  That  no  proof 

®f 
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•f  an  cxprefs  malicious  intent,  was  ever  required  in  *ny  cafe,  and 
in  moft  cafes  was  impoffible  to  be  given.  That  if  the  defendanfi 
intent  was  innocent,  or  juftifiable,  the  proof  of  juftifficatioo  or  tx^ 
cufe  lay  upon  him,  and  on  failure  thereof  the  law  implied  a  C3J« 
minal  intent/* 

*  Whatever  blind,  incotifiderate  prejodice  and  pafCon  may  do,  I 
know  not{  but  I  think  it  would  be  hard,  in  found  reafon  and  fair 
conilru^lion,  to  find  an  obje6tion  to  this  doctrine.  Upon  the  dril 
branch,  a  man  to  impeach  the  opinion  mnft  deny  that  the  queftion, 
crime  or  no  crime  ?  is  a  queftion  of  law,  out  that  it  is  a  queftion  of 
fad.  It  has  been  faid,  that  every  man  can  tell  what  is  a  libel,  an4 
what  is  not  a  libel,  juft  as  well  as  a  judge*  Many  cafes  have  been 
quoted,  to  prove  that  judges  have  permitted  the  queftion,  libel  or 
no  libel?  to  be  agitated  by  the  counfcl ;  and  have  themfclves,  in 
dineaing  juries,  enlarged  upon  it ;  and  from  thence  an  inference 
has  been  drawn,  that  thefe  judges  c^nfidered  the  queftioa  as  tUc 
province,  of  the  jnry  to  determine. 

*  Moft  of  thofe  cafes  have  been  taken  from  the  State  Trials, 
which,  when  they  make  for  the  patriots,  are  authentic  and  un- 
doubted authority ;  but  when  they  make  againft  them,  are  iH-col*> 
le6ted,  loofe,  inaccurate,  arbitrary  and  uncenftitutional.  Scroggs 
and  Jetferys  too  are  quoted  in  one  fentence,  and  anathematized  ia 
another.  Re&mblances  to  them  (as  like  as  I  to  Hercules)  are  dii^ 
covered,  when  they  a£l  partially  and  unjuftly ;  but  when  their  opi^ 
nions  fupport  thofe  of  the  patriots,  they  are  Jet  up  as  patterns  above 
the  reach  of  imitation.  Holt,  when  he  favours  their  purpole,  is  a 
great  luminary  of  the  lavV,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  conftitu* 
'tioii ;  when  ht  makes  againft  them,  he  is  the  whig  chief  jufttce, 
trampling  op  the  conftitution,  and  perverting  law  and  reafon  to 
wreak  his  patron*s  vengeance  on  an  obfcure  libeller.  Raymond  is 
a  frefli  convert,  and,  like  all  frefli  converts,  his  zeal  hurries  him 
on  to  injuftice  and  allits  concomitant  evils.  By  this  way  of  reafon- 
ing  all  authority  is  baffled  and  confounded.  Should  I  cite  my  loni 
c5ce,  it  would  l)e  retorted  on  me,  that  he  too  was  a  court  fyco- 
phant,  foecaufe  be  was  at  one  time  devoted  to  the  court ;  and  per- 
haps I  IhoCild  not  be  able  to  prove,  that  the  opinion  T  rely  upon 
was  given  when  he  was  in  uppofition  to  the  comt.  (For  fo,  at  the 
time  of  the  queftion  of  jurifdi&ion  between  the  King*s  Bench  and 
Chancery,  he  certainly  was.)  I  know,  therefore,  but  of  one  au- 
thority dirtily  £fpplicable  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  which  fome  of  the 
Jaw  patriots  will  not  controvert ;  or  if  they  controvert  the  opinion, 
they  Will  not  farcly  Attribute  it  to  partial  or  finifter  motives.  The 
perfon  I  mean  is  lord  chief  juftice  Pratt,  who  not  only  held,  tlitft 
the  queftioii,  libel  or  no  libel  ?  and  the  intent  of  publication,  were 
queftions  of  law,  and  determinable  by  the  court ;  but  alfo  that  the 
meaning  of  the  papei*,  and  the  applications  to  matter  and  perfbns^ 
was  alfo  a  que(fion  of  law,  and  not  the  province  of  the  jury.  To 
this  purpofe  he  save  a  charge  to-a  jury  at  Guildhall,  in  i7Sft,  tlie 
King  againft  Gallard  :  a  note  of  the  cafe,  very  acctu'ately  and  ju- 
dicioufly  taken,  is  amongft  the  papers  of  Mr.  Filmer,  then  a. prac- 
ticing counfel.    Lord  Raymond,  it  is  true,  rectified  the  error,  ^s 

'  to  4he  meaning  of  the  paper  in  this  charge  of  lord  chief  jnftice 
Pratt ;  but  he  is  anetu  concert,  and  all  who  tave  followed  hun  sare 
tainted  with  fome  one  vice  or  other,  which  I  will  not  give  the  (a- 
tyrift  of  our  judges  an  opportunity  of  expofing.' 

The. 
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The  w6rds  of  the  jury's  vcrdift  in  the  cafe  of  Woodfatf* 
Whom  they  brought  in,  *  Guilty  of  printing,  and  puihliihing 
only ;'  have  pccafiooed  much  difpute  among  the  karned  in 
the  law. 

-»— '  nott  noftrum  tfi  tantmi  compontn  iites  ; 

Jret,  perhaps,  many  ^ueftions  in  law^  which  the  oracles  of  that  . 
profeflion  find  it  difficult  to  anfwer,  might  be  folved  by  ait 
appeal  to  the  principles  of  common  fenfe,  to  the  moral  import 
of  language.  Guilt  is  certainly  the  offspring  of  the  mind  ;  a 
man  can  only  be  guilty  of  fuch  a<aions  as  proceed  front  bafe- 
tiefs  of  intetition,  or  irregularity  of  paflion.  If  then  the  jury 
were  fatisfied  that  Woodfall  publiihed  Junius's  Letters  without 
any  bad  defign,  without  any  confcioufnefs  of  mifdemeanour^ 
as  a  man,  or  a  fubje^i,  as  it  appears  they  w^r/,  by  the  word 
$nlyy  in  their  vcrdidl,  why  did  they  not  totally  abfolve  him, 
from  a  charge  which  they  found  not  applicable  to  him  ;  with 
what  propriety  of  fenfe  or  expreffion  could  they  bring  him  in, 
*  Guitty  of  prtnting  and  fuhlijhing  only?  If  merely  to  print  and 
publi(h  jbe  guilt,  may  we  not  fay,  that  a  man  h  guilty  of  w^/f- 
ing  in  the  Park,  or  of  going  to  Ramlagb!^ 

.  I.       ^      .1   III       .,       ■■I. I.         A    '    ■        •.  .-til     ii.   .V     1^  1^    I.J        '. 

Vin.  Plutarch'/  Live$  Tranflated fiom  tbt  Origtrnd  GreelE  ;  wtb 
Notes  Critical  and  Hiflerital,   and  a  new  Life  of  Plutarch.     By 
John   Langhorne,    D.  D.  And  William  Langhorne,  M.  A\  . 
6  Fols.  81/0.    iLiis.dd.    boards.     DiUy. 

T)ERHAPS  there  is  no  fpecies  of  iVritittg  more  entertaining  and 
^  inftruftive  than  biography.  What  literary  performance  can 
be  more  worthy  our  attention  than  the  life  of  a  truly  eminent 
man,  written  by  a  maflerly  author  ;  where'  we  have  great,  and 
untjommon  atchievemcnts  to  admire,  heroic  virtues  to  excite 
our  emulation,  and  errors  and  vices  to  arm  us  with  moral 
caution,  and  prudence  ? 

There  is  not  an  author  of  antiquity  in  higher  efteem  by  the 
learned  and  judicious  than  Plutarch.  Theodore  Gaza,  vi 
man  of  great  learning,  and  one  of  the  revivers  of  liieratarej 
was  a  particular  admirer  of  this  author.  When  he  was  afked 
.(What  writer  he  would  wi(h  to  have  faved  from  ruin^  in  cafe  of 
a  general  deftru^ion  of  books  ?  he  anfwered,  Plutarch  :  arid 
the  moft  refpeftable  modern  opinions  have  coincided  with 
Thebdore's  judgment. 

The  veneration  in  which  Plutarch  has  been  held  by  fo  many 
ages  may  be  eafily  and  fufHciently  accounted  for. 

His  parts  were  vigorous  and  acute,  and  his  induflry  was  irt* 
defatigable.     From  his  early  years  he  dcdicsited  his  life  fo  the 
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ftttdy  of  pbilofophy^  His  great  ^im,  was,  to  make  hknfelf 
acquainted  with  human  natuj'e,  and  to  adopt,  from  the  dif-i 
^ent  fe^ls  of  Greece,  a  fyflem  of  pure,  and  exalted  morality^ 
He  regarded  not  the  tinfel  of  imagination  ;  but  endeavoured 
to  iiore  his  mind  with  ufefiil  and  important  truth.  He. was 
well  verfed  in  the  leiarning  of  his  own  country,  of  Rom^,  an4 
of  Egypt.  He  inftru^ed  the  emperor  Trajan,  that  illuftrioug 
pnuunent  of  fhe  human  fpecies,  in  philofophy  and  the  arts 
of  government.  He  refided  in  Italy  forty  years,  during  whicl> 
^e  he  was  intimate  with  the  mod  eminent  Romans.  Plu<i- 
tarchy  though  a  Greek,  could  converge  with  eafe  in  Rome^ 
and  had  the  beil  opportunities  of  gaining  whatever  inforniar 
tioQ  he  wanted,  by  his  accefs  to  the  learned  and  the  great  i 
for  the  Greek  toiigue  was  more  familiar  to  the  polite  Romans 
«f  his  age^  than  French  is  to  the  people  of  fafhion  in  England,? 
9nd  hiftory  and  philofophy  were  as*  favaurite  topicl^s  of  conp- 
^er/atioa  in  ok)  Rome  as  operas  ^nd  maiquerades  are  in  Lon^ 
don.  J 

Plutarch  himielf  giv^s  us  a  ilriking  example  of  tbis  npblf 
tafte  of  the  ancietits  in  the  following  paiTag^  in  his  Treatif^ 
on  Curioiity. 

*  It  oiKeba^pimed,  fays  he>  that  when  I  wasfpeakijig  in  pubUd 
Jit  Rome,  Arukptfs  Ruiticus,  the  fame  whom  Domitian,  througb 
pnv^  of  his  growiog  reputation,  afterwards  put  tod^ath,  was  one 
of  my  hearers.  Whfen  I  was  in  the  middle  of  my  difcourfe,  a  fol- 
ilicr  came  in,  and  brought  him  a  letter  from  the  ehiperor.  Upoi| 
liiis  there  was  a  general  filence  through  the  aiidience,  and  I  iloppe4 
to  give  him  lime  to  periife  his  letter.  But  he  would  npt  fuJfer  it| 
■or  did  he  open  the  letter  ti)l  I  had  fini/hed  my  lefture,  and  tkff 
iredience  was.  difperfed,*  . 

-  He  had  long  intended  to  write  the  lives  of  the  illuftrioiis 
jnen  of  Greece,  and  Rome ;  and  he  probably  lived  fo  many 
rycars  if)  Italy  in  confequence  of  that  intention,  that  he  miglH 
•colledl  proper  materials  for  *hts  work.  And  in  the  /pace  of 
&rty  years  he  muft  undoubtedly  have  been  informed  of  -maqy 
•efiential  anecdotes, ,  and  events ;  theie  he  always  wrote  in  8^ 
common* place  book,  as  they  were  communicated  tohiixi^  th^t 
.ke  mgrht  tranfmit  them  faithfully  to  poAeriry. 

In  the  decline  of  life,  bat  while  his  faculties  were  yet  in 
their  fell  vigour,  he  returned  to  Greece,  and  exchanged  4 
commerce  with  the  world  for  the  calmer  pleafures  of  retire*- 
.pient  and  ftudy.  In  this  retirement  he  wrote  his  Lives,  of 
which  he  had  been  Co  carefully,  and  deliberately  collefting^  the 
materials.  And  we  need  not  .wpnder  that  they  met  with 
eSUeai  proportioned  to  the  merit  of  the  author,  ajid  the-dig- 
*iity  of  the  chara£ieTs  which  he  drew  }  that  thefe  produiStions 
^f  genius,  enriched  fey  knowledge  J  rnatured  by  judgment,  anjd 
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animated  hy  great  objeds,  were  adtBired  by  the  ancients,  «|i4 
are  yet  read  with  pkafure  by  the  friends  of  learning  and  vir-i 
t'ue»  by  thofe  who  prefer  hifiorlcal  and  mof al  improvement  to 
fuperficial  and  temporary  amufement. 

As  thefe  LWes  in  this  new  tranflation  will  probably  be  more 
agreeable  to  Englifti  readers  than  they  have  hitherto  been,  we 
dull  here  give  a  more  particular  account  of  Plutarch,  abftmded 
from  his  new  life  by  Dr.  LanghornCj  which  is  judicioafly  writ- 
ten, and  in  an  eafy  (lyle. 

He  was  born  at  Chsronea  in  Bosofia,  about  fifty  years  after 
Chrift.  The  inhabitants  of  Boeotia  were  accounted  as  phleg* 
matic  and  heavy  a  people  by  the  ancients,  as  the  Dutch  are  by 
the  modern  Europeans.  That  fmall  diftria  of  Greece,. how- 
ever, produced  an  Epaminondas,  a  Pindar,  and  a  Plutarch  s 
and  the  genius  and  virtues  of  thofe  great  men  were  faftcient 
to  redeem  the  charader  of  their  country. 

Plutarch  defcended  from  an  ancient  and  creifiuble  family,  of 
Chaeronea.  He  tells  us,  in  his  Sympofiacs,  that  his  anceliors 
had  been  invefted  with  the  moft  confidcrable  offices  in  the 
magiftracy.  It  appears,  by  the  bononi:aU€  mention  be  m^es 
of  his  father,  that  he  was  a  virtuous  man,  and  a  philofi>phen 
^ur  author,  in  the  earlier  part  of  bis  life,  ftudied  at  Del{dii, 
tinder  Ammonius  the  academician.  He  always  preferred  the 
V  iicademic  philofophy  to  the  other  fyftems  j  though  be.  was  of 
too  liberal  a  mind  to  adhere.  impUchly  to  any  fed:  his  philo- 
fophy was  formed  by  the  free  and  unbiaiTed  exercUe  of  his ' 
rea/ph.  From  the  academicians  he  took  their  modefty  pf  opi*  • 
iiibn,  and  left  them  their  original  fcepticifm.  With  the  p^ 
patetics  he  walked  in  fearch  of  natural  fcience,  and  of  logic  ; 
to  the  ftbics  he  was  indebted  for  the  belief  of  a  particular 
providence ;  and  from  Epicurus  he  borrowed  the  ideas  of  m- 
tioaai  enjoyment,  tejeding  his'  irreligious  opinions,  ai^  he  had 
f^ejefled  the  vanities  and  abfurditics  of  the  other  fefts.  Not, 
Was  the  doflrine  of  Pythagoras  defpifed  by  the  humane  Plu* 
tarch;  he  enforced  the  metemprycho&,  to  promote  humanity 
towards  the  animal  creation; 

/•  hffuch  time  is  fpeot  in  modern  education  In  learning  words. 
Ilajipily  for  Plutarch,  and  for  ufeful  knowledge,  the  ancient 
Greeks  profecuted  a  different  plan,  if  their  young  Hudentf 
were  roafters  of  then-  mothek*  tongue,  they  counted  them  adepts 
In  philology.  Their  time  was  principally  employed  in  the 
ihidy  of  hiftory,  of  ethics,  and  of  nature,  and  in  laying  up  in 
their  memory  the  treafures  of  their  poets^  ,and  the  precepts  of 
their  ^iioibphers.  PlntarCh  did  not  learn  th^  Latin  till  late 
in  Hfe ;  as  he  was  not  a  pedant,  he  was  always  more  attentive 
to  things  than  founds.    And  great  mull  l^ave  been  the  acquV- 
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fitiont  oF  his  m!nd»  whoft  talents  were  vigorous,  and  wholb 
diligence  was  tntenfe ;  whofe  underftanding  and,  memory  were 
imprdred  By  the  edddition  of  his  own  country ;  whom  Greece, 
Kome,  and  Egypt  contributed  to  inform. 

When,  br  upon  what  occafion  he  vifited  Italy,  is  not  known ; 
but  he  probably  went  to  Rome  in  a  public  capacity,  on  the  bu* 
finefs  of  the  Chaeroneans  :  for,  in  the  Life  of  Demoilhenes,  h^ 
tdls  tts,  that'  he  had  no  leifure,  in  his  journey  to  Italy,  to 
ftudy  the  Latin  language,  on  accoirnt  of  public  bufioefs. 
Ddring  his  long  reiidcnce  iti  Rome  he  was  highly  eiteemed  by 
the  principal  Romans :  Sofltus  Senecto,  who  was  four  times 
conful,  once  under  Nerva,  and  thrice  under  Trajan,  was  hi$ 
mbft  intfrhate  fi-iend'j  by  him  he  was  recommended  to  Trajan, 
who  honoured  him  with  his  warmeft  patronage,  chofe  hini 
for  his  inftrtfAor,  and  made  him  conful  of  Rome,  and  governor 
of  niyria. 

That  Plutarch  was  preceptor  to  Trajan,  is  difputed  by  Da- 
der'arid  other  critics;  though,  as  Dr.  Langhorne  obferves,  we 
have  ho  reafbn  to  dotibt  of  his  being  raifed  to  that  honourable 
office.  A  letter*  to  Trajan,  which  is  denied  to  be  Plutarch's, 
but  not  on  juit  grounds,  may  fatisfy  us,  with  other  coricurreiH 
circumflancesi  that  he  was  tutor  to  the  emperor  in  philofophy 
and  pofitics.  We  fliall  here  tranfcribe  Dr.  Langhorne's 
trahflatidii  of  this  letter  :  it  was  written  pa  a  very  important 
occafion';  it  ftrengthens  a  controverted  faft;  it  is  every  way 
worthy  of  Plutarch;  and  it  is  a  ftriking  contrail  to  the  fervilc 
adulatSpn  whiely,  in  bur  times,  is  payed  to  princes  by  thofe  who 
4ldld'  be  thought  philofophers. 

>  Plutarcfh  to  Trajan. 

^  1  am  feniible  that  you  ibught  not  the  empire.  Your  natural 
modcfty  would  hot  Aiffer  you  to  apply  for  a  diftinftion  to  ^bich 
you  were  always  entitled  by  the  excellency  of  your  manner*.  Th^t 
modefty/^howcvei*,  makes  you  ftill  more  worthy  of  thofe  honours 
you  had  no  ambition  to  (oHicit.  Should  your  future  goventment 
prove  in  any  degree  anfwerable  to  your  former  merit,  i  (hailbave 
reafbn  to  ^opgratulatc  both  your  virtue  and  my  own  good  fortune 
on  this  great  event.  But  if  otherwife,  you  have  e^tpofed  yourielf 
to  danger,  Und  me  to  obloquy ;  for  Rome  Will  never  endure  an  cra.- 
peror  uhiwortiiy  of  her  ^  and^  the  faults  of  t^e  fcholar  will  be  im- 
puted tOitHe  mafter.,  Seneca  is  reproached j  and  his  fame  ftill  ftLf" 
fcrs,  for  the  vicps  of  Nero,  The  reputation  of  Quintilian  is  hurt 
by  the  ill  condudlof  his  fcholars  5  and  even  Sociates  is  accufcd  of 
negligence  in  the  education  of  Alcibiades.  Of  you,  however,  J 
have  bettei^.hopcs,  and  flatter  myfelf  that  your  adminiftratibn  will 
do  honour  to  yowr  virtues.  Only  continue  to  be  what  you  are.  Let 
your  governracpt  coronience  in  yopr  breaft  5  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  it  in  the  comniand  of  your  pafiions-  If  you .  make  virtue 
the  role  of  your  condu^^  and  the  eiid^  your  a^ionsj,  every  th'tii<^ 
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will  proceed  in  harmony  and  order.  I  havi  c^xpkined^  tor  you  ili& 
fpirit  of  thofe  laws  and  conftitutions  that  were  cllablilhed-  by  jrour 
predecefTors  ;  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  carry  them  into 
execution.  If  this  fliould  be  the  caf«,  I  (hall  have  the  glory  61 
having  formed  an  emperor  to  virtue;  but  if  othcrwife;  let  tfaJk 
letter  remain  a  teftimony  with  fucceeding  ages,  that  you  did  not 
ruin  the  Roman  empire  under  pretence  of  the  counfels  or  the  air- 
ttiority  of  Plutarch." 

Why  Dacier  fhould  think  (as  Dr.  Langhorne  jnftly  remarln) 
that  this  letter  is  neither  worthy  of  the  pen,  nor  written  in  the 
manner  of  Plutarch,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive;  fbr  it  has  aR  " 
the  fpirit,  the  manly  freedom,  and  the  fcntimental  turn  of  that 
phildfoph'er. 

_  It  is  conjectured  that  he  wrote  liis  Morals  at  Rome ;  and  h  h 
almoft  certain,  that  he  wrote  his  Lives  at  CbsDranea.  After 
his  return  to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  was  not  wholly  de- 
voted to  his  ftudies,  though  they  employed  a  great  part  of  his 
time.  He  was  conlecrated  prieil  of  Apollo  ;  and  after  having 
ferved  inferior  civil  offices  in  Chaeronea,  was  chofen  its  archonv 
or  chief  magiftrate.  He  was  not  diverted  by  his  literary  pnr- 
fuits  from  a  proper  attention  to  his  pubUc  employment'^ 
•which  he  difcharged  with  fingular  reputation. 

The  name  of  Plutarch's  ,wife  was  Timoxena.  She  was  a 
woman  well  bom,  and  well  educated,  of  diftinguifhed  fenfe 
Sind  virtue,  worthy,  in  every  refpedl,  to  be  the  wife  of  a  phi- 
lofopher,  /  » 

By  her  he  had  four  fonsL,  and  one  daughter,  named  Ti- 
moxena, after  her  mother.  Timoxena  died  in  her  infancy-; 
two  of  his  fons  furvived  him. 

To  Lamprias,  one  of  Plutarch's  (bns,  we  are  indebted  for 
a  catalogue  of  his  father's  writings ;  by  which  catalogue  it 
appears,  that  many  of  them  are  loft.  Wq  cannot,  fays  Mr. 
Dryden,  read  the  'titles  of  his  works,  of  which  pofterity  arjc 
deprived,  without  the  fame  emotion  that  a  merchant  muft  feel 
in  perufmg  a  bill  of*  freight  after  he  has  loft  his  veftel. 

One  of  the  rewards  of  philofophy  is  long  life ;  a  reward^ 
which  it  is  clear  that  our  author  enjoyed  ;  but  of  the  time, 
or  the  circumftances  of  his  death,  we  have  no  fatisfaAory  ac- 
count. 

"  Few  have  done  greater  honour  to  human  nature  than  Plu- 
tarch ;  and  none  were  ever  more  amply  rewarded  for  their 
merit :  of  whatever  part  of  his  charadler  we  take  a  view,  he 
commands'our  refpeft.  His  ideas  of  his  Creator  were  worthy 
of  that  infinite  Being ;  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  man- 
kind ;  he  was  jealous  of  their  rights,  and  ftrongly  acluatei 
with  the  fpirit  of  univcrfal  benevolence*  He  meant  not,  in 
his  writings,  to  amufe  and  dazzle,  but  to  inform  the  under- 

^  itanding-^ 
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^ndipg,.  and  correal  the  heart.     Ife  is  admirable  as  an  au. 
ihar,  and  he  was  venerable  as  a  man, 

\  We  muft  dQ  0r.  i.anghorne,  and  his  brother,  the  juftice  to 
obferv^y  that  they  have  franilated  one  of  the  moil  valuable 
books  of  antiquity,  of  which  we  never  had  a  good  tranflationl 
Amiot,  abbe  of  Bellozane,  publifhed  a  French  tranHatioii 
t)f  Plutarch's  Lives  in  the  r^ign  of  Henry  II.  and  from  that 
^ork  it  was  trandated  into  Englifti  in  the  time  of  queen  Eli* 
sabeth.  This  was  not  a  trandation  from  Plutarch,  nor  can  it 
be  read  with  pjeafure  in  the  preKent  age^  Befides,  In  Amiot'J 
time,  the  Greek  text  of  Plutarch  was  extremely  <corrupt ;  a 
^corr^ci  edition  of  his  works  was  not  printed  in  Europe,-  titt 
that  of  Paris,  in  1624.  Another  French  tranllation  of  this 
author  was  publifhed  by  Dacier,  far  fuperior  to  the  former  in 
elegance  and  accuracy.  After  the  old  Engllfli  tranflation,  ,nQ 
pther  appeared  till  th«  time  of  Dryden,  That  great  man  wa^ 
•obliged  by  his  necellities  to  head  a  company  of  tranOators, 
and  to  lend  the  fan£lion  of  his  name  to  a  tranflation  of  Plu- 
tarch, written,  as  he  himfelf  acknowledges,  by  almoft'as  many 
jhands  as  ther,e  w^re  Lives,  There  certainly  was  never  a  greater 
literary  .difjparity  than  the  conjundlion  of  Dryden's  labours  with 
thofe  of  his  mifbrable  aflbciates ;  who,  in  the  Lives  which  they 
undertook,  committed'  all  the  blunders  which  can  be  fuppofed 
to  refult  from  ignorance  and  dullnefs.  Some  of  them,  who 
^reteivded  to  follow  the  original,  miilook  its  meaning ;  fome 
tranilated  from  the  Latin  fcholiaft ;  and  others  unacquainted 
ivith  Latin ,  as  well  as  Greek,  were  obliged  to  fubftitute  Amiojt 
for  P],utarch. '  Upqualified  to  write  in  their  own  tongue^  they 
Ipicrverted  the  Englifli  into  the  idiom  of  the  language  fronpi 
!which  they  tranilated.  The  Arudlure  of  their  periods  is  un- 
•couth;  their  expreflSons  are  deftitute  of  fpirit  arid  elegance. 
An  edition,  with  emendations  of  the  former,  was  publifhed  in 
.1727  ;  and  another,  more  improved,  was  printed  in  1758.  But 
tp  a  oian.of  abilities  and  taile,  it  is  lefs  difficult  and  tedious 
ito  mdce  a  new  trandation,  than  to  correal  the  errors  of  a  bad 

From  the  review  <?f  paft  attempts,  it  appears,  how  much 
.•we  have  wanted  a  good  Englifh  tranflatian  of  Plutarch.  What 
the   public  owe  to  the  new  tranllators,  we  ihall  next  examine 

•  with  impartiality  and  freedom.  But  we  mufl  firfl  let  the  gen- 
'ilemen  fpeak  for  t;hemielves,  and  exhibit  the  plan  of  their 
.tranflation. 

.  *  Senfiblc  that  the  great  art  of  a  tranflator  is  to  prevent  the  pc- 

^culiarities  of  his  author's  language  from  ftealirig  int<i  his  oWii,  they 

bave  been  particularly  attentive  to  this  point,  and  have  general^ 

.^deavoured  to  keep  their  Bngliih  unmi^ted  with  Greek.    At  the 

fiaiQe  timeit  muft  be  o^eryed;  that  tk«rc  is  fr^u«mly  a  great  fimi* 

*  •  ,^  3  ^*f 
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larity  in  the  ftrufhirc  of  the  two  Ua^visiges  |  yet  that  refemblance f 
in  fome  inftances,  niakesit  the  more  neceflary  to  giuard  againU  it  on 
the  whole.  This  care  Is  of  the  greater  confequence,  becaufe  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  generally  pais  through  the  Jbands <>f  yoiing.  people^ 
tirho  ought  to  read  their  own  language  in  its  native  purity,  unr 
inixed  an4  untainted  with  the  idioms  of  diifereivt  tongues.  For 
their  rake»-tod,  as  well  as  for  the'fake  of  readers  of  a  different  clafs, 
vft  have  omitted  fome  paffaees  in  the  text,  and  have  only  fignified 
the  omiilion  by  afterifms.  Home,  perhaps,  may  cenfure  us  for  tak- 
ing too  great  a  liberty  with  our  author  m  this  circumftance  :  l)Ow* 
fver,  wovmiift  beg  l^ave  in  that  inftatice  to  abide  by  ourx)wn  opi. 
ttion  J  arid  furc  we  are,  that  we  (bouid  |iave  cenfured  no  tranflator 
for  the  feme.  Could  every  thing  of  that  kind  have  been  omitted, 
vm  flioiild  have  been  ftill  lefs  diimtisiied  ;  but  fometimes  the  chain 
pf  the  narrative  would  not  admit  of  it,  and  the  difagreeahle  part* 
were  to  b6  got  over  with  as  much  decency  as  poflible. .  .    ^ 

'  '*  In  the  defcrtptions  of  battl^,  camps»  and  fieges^it  is  more 
than  probable  that  we  may  fometimejs  be  mi/laken  in  the  military 
eerml.  WjS  have  endeavoured,  however,  to  be  as  accurate  in  this 
refpe^  as  poHIble,  and  to  acquaint  ourfelves  with  this  kind  of  kAow- 
Jedffe  as  ^ell  as  our  (ituations  would  pe|*mit  \  but  we  will  not  pro* 
mile  the  reader  that  we  have  always  fucceeded.  Where  foraetliing 
ieemed  to  have  fallen  out  of  the  text,  or  whtfre  the  cJlipfis  was  top 
Violent  for  the  forms  of  our  language,  we  have  not  fern  pled  to 
Mpaiatain  the  tenor  of  the  namtive,  or  the  chain  of  reafon,  by  facb 
little  infertions  as  appeared  to  be  neceffary  for  the  ptirpofe*  Tbcft 
ftort  ipfcrtion?  we  at  fifft  put  between  (looks }  but  as  that  deformr 
ed  the  page,  without  anfwering  any  matepal  purpofe,  we  Toon  re- 
}«aedit.  ... 

*  Such  are  the  liberties  we  Have  taken  with  Plutarch ;  and  the 
Jearnrdy  we  flattci-  ourfelves,  will  not  thinjc  them  too  greats  Yet 
there  is  one  more,  which,  if  we  could  have  prefumed  upon  it,  would 
iiave  made  his  book  infinitely  more  unifoi-m  and  agreeable.  We 
often  Wifhed  to  throw  out  of  the  text  into  the  notes  thofe  tedious 
and  digreifive  comments  that  fpoil  the  beauty  and  order  of  his  nar- 
•ntive,  mortify  the  expectation,  frequently,  when  it  is  moHeflcn- 

tiaily  intereited,  and  deftroy  the  natural  inflnence  of  hisAoryi  bjr 
'fuming  the  atfcption  into  ^  diiFcient  channel.  Wh^t,  for  inlfauce, 
can  be  more  irkfbme  and  impertinent,  than  a  Igng  differtation  on 
a  ponxit  of  natural  philofopby,  darting  up  at  the  very  crifis  of  fonic 
important  a6lion?  Every  reader  of  Plutarch  m oft  have  felt^the 
pain.-of  thefc  ynfeafon^ble  digreflions  5  b\it  we  couid  tuci^  upon 
our  own  pleaiure  or  authority,  remove  them> 

*  In  the  notes,  we  have  profecutcd  thcfe  fevcral  intcntjops.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  bring  the  En'slifli  reader  acouainted  with  the 
Ore'ek.aad  Roman  antiquities;  where  Plutarch  nad  omitted-  any 

;thiA^ remarkable  in  the.L^ves,  to  fupply  k  from  other  authors,  and 
tQ  make  hi$  book  In  fome  meafure  a  general  hiftory  of  the. periods 
.yntferbis  pen.  Jn  the  {^otes  too  we  have  adigned  reasons  for  it« 
Svhere'wc  have  differed  from  the  former  tranflatois. 

*  This  part  of  our  work  is  neither  wholly  borrowed,  ridr  alto- 
-e^^iitr  origmal  Where  Dacier,  or  other  annotators,  o^red  vti  any 

thing  to  ihe  purpofe,  we  have  not  fcrupkd  to make/uGs  of  it  i  ana, 
to  avoid  ti^t  endlefs  trouble  of  citation t,^  we  makfthis  acknow- 
fedgroent  once  for  all.  The  aut^ber  of  original  notes  the  learned 
^-eAdei  will  iind  to  be  xtry  confiderable  s  JSut  there  sure  not  io  znany 

•     ^  not^l 
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Jiotes  of  tny  kind  m -the  iattcsr  pitrt  of  the  work ;  bccanfe  the 
tBRnnersand  cuHoms,  the  religious  ceremonies^  laws,  ftate-offices, 
and  forms  of  govemmear,  amoo^  tbe  antlents,  beui^  e^laiard  in 
the  ^ft  Lives^  much  did  not  remain  for  the  buiiaeis  of  informa- 
tion. '  ^    -  --:'■''... 

*  Fdnrvf  Plmtarch^t  Paralieb  are  fuppofed  to  be  loft :  tlibfe  of 
Themiftocles  and  CamilhUt  Pyrrkoa  and  Marius/  Phocibn  aji^d 
Cato,  Alexander  and  Csefar.  Thefe  Oftcier  fupplies.  by  others  of 
his  own  compofition ;  but  fo  different  from  thoie  of  Plutarcb» .  tl{at 
they  have  little  right  to  be  inooi^porated  with  bis  works.  ' .  , 

;  *  The  neceflary  Chronologtcal  Tables,  toother  with  T^ibles  of 
Money,  Weights;  and  Mearares,  and  a  copious  Index,  have  jbefen 
provided  for  this  Tranflation  5  of  which  we  may  truly  (ay,  tJliat'it 
wants  no  -other  advantages  than  ftich  as  the  traaAators  had  Qot 
power  to  gitre.*  ..*     V   • 

This  method,  to  wWch  they  tdl  us  they  hare  adhwfetfi  is 
fenfible  and  judkiotts.  But  there  is  one  obvious  defift^fa  ft  i 
the  omiinon  of  hooks,  where  they  have  fupplied  the  ^Irairrns 
in  the  original  by  their  own  infertions.  To  have  majpk^  quc 
t0  the  reader  what  they  fubftituted  for  the  defers  of  the  Oroek, 
would  Airely  have  beeiv  of  more  confequence  than  the  trl^^g 
offence  to  the  eye  whiich  the  hooks  would  have  occafioa^d. 

This  tranflation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  is  fo  fdperior  to  the  |br^ 
mer,  tb^t  it  will,  pxobablyj  precjiude  fach  an  attcndpt  for 
the  ftrtOFe.  Its  language,  in  the  main,  is  eafy,  and  fio wing, 
«rhich  will  fufficiently  atoae  fpr  its  defers  with  mo^  of  thoie 
readers  who  are  unacquainted  with  tiie  originals.  We  mean 
not  to  infinua^e,  that  our  tranflators  have  betrayed  an  Igno- 
rance of  the  (jceek^  to  which  they  feem  to  have  adhered  with 
an  accurate  fidelity  ;  hut  ihould  we  alTert,  that  this  tranfls^tion 
is  altogether  worthy  of  Plutarch,  as  mafterly  an  image  of  bim 
as  could  be  executed,  we  ihould  renounce  ail  pretenfions  to 
impartiality  or  dircernment.  To  know  the  verbal  meaning  of 
an  smehory  and  to  i#  his  periods  into  English,  with  the  cdld- 
neft  of  a  Clarke,  or  a  Patrick,  is  not  the  prQvince  of  a  tranf- 
lairor*  He  muft  poflefs,  or  he  able  to  adopt,  his  author's  man- 
ner;  ht  OMift  imbibe  bis  fpint  while  h^  teads  him  ;  his  tspnf- 
latiQB  miift  be  unembarraffed  with  the  idipm  of  a  foreign  lan« 
guajge^  gnd  ^nfivened  with^  the  complexion  of  tbe  originah^  To 
life  the  iixong  exprefHons  of  lord  BoUngbroke,  he  mufl:  raiher 
imiute  than  tranilxt£,  »nd  rather  emulate  than  imitate.  We 
are  far/rom  aq:u^ng  Dr.  Langhorne  of  beinfg  deClitate  ofahis 
noble  art,' though  be  often  fal]$  fhort  of  it.  In  many  {larts 
of  his  tranflation,  he  has  tortured  prppriety,  by  a  cbnft^ained 
inodififation  of  language,  in  confipliance  with  the-Gree^^  by  a 
violation  of  Engllfli  phrar^ology.  His  expreifions- are  often 
trite  and  vulgar,  m^  often  ungrammatical.  Whi^n  the'^pro^ 
inotin  i^lfti^e  refers  to  a  perfon>  a  fchool-bpy  of  thi>'  age 
,  ,':  "„'""■"        '•"".'■  "  ^    *  t  4  •  ■•  .■,■'  would 
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Would  hardly  ufe  nvhicbfor  ivho ;  a  fokctfm,  Drhich  tliefe  tfalcfr 
lators  frequently  commit,  either  through  unpardonabie '  igno* 
ranee,  or  abfurd  affeftation.  / 

We  ihall  now  quote  the  Cbmparifbr^  of  Demofthenes  with 
Ciceik),  which  will  be  a. favourable  fpccimen  of  this  work.  It 
will  be  evident,  that  we  have  not  felefted  this  article  to  depre- 
ciate the  merit  of  the  tranilatorsv  but  to  exhibit  the  chara6ter$ 
jof  two  illuftrious  orators,  jtod  to  entertain  our  readers* 

^'Thefe  are  the  moft  memorable  citcumftanccs  in  the  lives  of  De- 
Iftdftlienes  and  Cicero,  that  could  be  collefted  frorn.  the  hiftorian^ 
-which  have  come  to  our  knowledge.    Though  I  (liall  not  pretend 
Jto  compare  their  talents  for  fpeaking  j  yet  this,  I  think,  I  oiight  to 
cbferve,  that  Demoflhenes,  by  the  exertion  of  all  lus  powers,  both 
iiatural  and  acquired,  upon  that  obje^  only,  came  to  exceed  in 
energy  tind  ftrength,  the  moft  celebrated  pleaders  of  his  time;  in 
grandeur  ahd  magnificence  of  ftyle,  all  that  were  eminent  for  the 
i'ublirae  of  declamation;  and  in  accuracy  and  art,  the   moft   able 
profeflbrs  of  rhetoric.    Cicero*s  ft  udies  were  niore  general  5  and,  in 
his  treafu'res  of  knowledge,  he  had  a  great  variety.    He  has  left  us 
a  number  of  philofophical  trails,   which  he  compofed  upon  the 
principles  of  the  academy.    And  we  fee  fomething  of  an  oftenta- 
tioft  of  learning  in  the  very  orations  which  he  wrote  for  the  forunff ' 
.  ftnd  the  bar. 
f     *  Their  different  tempers  are  difcernible  in  their  way  of  writingi 
That  of  O'empllhenes,  without  any  embellilhrnents  of  wit  and  hu- 
Jnoiir,  IS  always  grave  and  ferioiis.    Nor  does  it  fmell  of  the  lamp, 
fts  Pythias  tauntingly  faid,  but  of  the  water-drinker,  of  the  man  of 
thought,  of  one  who  was  charafteiized  by  the  aufterities  of  lifei 
But  Cicero,  who  loved  to  indulge  his  vein  of  pleafantry,  fo  much 
afFe61ed  the  wrt,  that  he  fometim(Js  funk  into  the  buffoon-;  and  by 
iiftefVing  gaiety  in  the  moft  ferious  things  to  ferve  bis  client,  he  has 
tofFendcd  againft  the  rules  of  propriety  and  decorum.     Thus,  in  hiji 
Wation  for  Caslius,  he  fays,  "  Where  is  the  abfurdity,  if  a  man, 
Ivith  an  affluent  fortune  at  command,  fliall  indulge  himfelf  in  plea* 
fure  ?  It  would  be  madncfs  not  to  enjoy  what  is  in  his  power  ;  par- 
ticul^rlyi  when  feme  of  the  greatcft  philoiophers  place  man's  chief 
good  in  plea  fure  ?'*' 

*  When  Cato  impeached  Murena,  Cicero,  who  was  then  conful, 
tmdertook  his  defence ;  and,  in  his  pleading,  took  occaifon  to  ri- 
dicule feveral  paradoxes  of  the  ftdics,  becaufeCato  wast>f  thatfeft. 
He  fuccecdcd  fo  far  as  to  raife  -a  laugh  in  the  alfcmbly ;  >and  even 
iimong  the  fudges.  Upon  which,  Cato  fmiled,  and  faid  to  thofe 
\9\i0  fate  by  him,  "  What  a  plealant  conful  we  have!"  Cicero,  in- 
deed, was  naturally  facetious ;  and  he  not  only  loved  his  jeft,  but 
his  countenance  was  gay  and  fmiriAg.'  Wlrcrcas  Demofthenes  had 
h  cAre  and'thoughtfulnefs  in  his  afpe6t,  which  he  feWom  or-neveij 
^utt>*F.  Heiice,  his  erient^e^f,  jas  he  confcifes/ called  him  a  morofc 
lll-natitred'Tfnan.  '  \ 

'  *  It  appears  alfo  from  their  wtitings*  that  Demofthenes,  when  he 
loiVches  upon  his  dvrn  praife,-  do^s  it  with  an  inoffenfive  delicacy; 
Jndeed,  he  never  gives  into  it  at  all,  bitt  when  he  has  fome  great 
boint tn  vie'^ y  and  6-n  all  other' Occasions  is  extremely  modeft.  But 
fcicero;  in' his  orations,  fpeaks  in  fuch  high  terms  of  himfelf,  that  - 
1^  b  ptain  he  hsd  a  moil  inteinpera.te  vanity,    Thus  hfe  wits  out :    ' 
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^  Crt  tftts  teverethe  robe,  the  warrior^i  laan*! 
Yield  to  tbe  palm  of  eloquence. 

*  At  length  he  came  to  commend  not  only  .his  own  anions  and 
.operations  in  the  conimonwealthy  but  his  orations  too,  as  >veli  thofe 
which  he  had  only  pronounced,  as  thofe  which  he  had  committed 
to  writing  j  as  if,  with  a  juvenile  vanity,  he  were  vying  with  the 
rhetoricians  Ifopratcs  and  Anaxiraenes,  inftead  of  being  infpired 
ivith  the  great  ambition  of  guiding  tbe  Roman  people, 

*  Fierce  in  the  field,  and  dreadful  to  the  foe. 

*  It  is  neceflari^,  indeed,  for  a  ftatefman  to  have  tbe  advantage  of 
eloquence  \  but  it  is  mean  and  illiberal  to  reft  in  fuch  a  qualifica<» 
tion,  or  to  hunt  after  praife  in  that  quarter.    In  this  re(pe£t  De-  . 
mofthenes  behaved  with  more  dignity,  with  a  fuperior  elevation  of 
ibul.    He  faid,  **  His  ability  to  explain  himfelf  was  a  niere  acqui-\ 
iition  ^  and  ndt  fo  perfe6t,  but  that  it  required  great  candour  and' 
indulgence  in  the  audience.**    He  thought  it  muft  he,  as  indeed  it 
is,  only  a  low  and  little  mind,  that  t:an  value  itfelf  upon  fuch  at* 
tainments* 

'  Tfaey  botb>  undoubtedly^  had  political  abilities,  as  well  asr 
powers  to  perfuade.  They  had  them  in  fuch  a  degree,  that  men  ' 
who  had  armies  at  their  devotion,  ftood  in  need  of  their  fupport* 
Thus  Chares,  Diopithes,  and  Leofthenes>  availed  thenifelves  of 
I>emofthenes ;  Pompey,  and  young  Cacfar,  of  Cicero ;  as  CaefaT 
himfelf  acknowledges  in  his  Commentaries,  addrefled  to  Agripp^l 
und  Maecenas. 

'  It  is  an  obfervation  no  lefs  juft  than  common,  that  notbinr 
makes  fo  thorough  a  trial  of  a  man^s  difpoiition,  as  power  and 
authority.  For  they  awake  every  pafllon,  and  difcover  every  la- 
tent vice,  Demofthenes  never  had  an  opportunity  for  a  trial  of 
this  kind.  He  never  obtained  any  eminent  charge  j  nor  did  he 
lead  thofe  armies  againft  Philip,  which  his  eloquence  bad  raifed* 
But  Cicero  went  quacftor  into  Sicily,  and  proconful  into  Cilicia 
and  Cappadocia ;  at  a  time,  too,  when  avarice  reigned  without 
controul ;  when  the  governors  of  provinces,  thinking  it  beneath 
them  to  take  a  clandeftine  advantage,  fell  to  open  plunder ;  when 
to  take  another^s  property  was  thought  do  great  crime,  and  he  who 
took  moderately  pafled  for  a  man  of  chaia£fcer.  Yet,  at  fuch  a* 
tame  as  this,  Cicero  ^ave  many  proofs  of  his  contempt  of  money  $ 
many  of  his  humanity  and  goodnefs.  At  Rome,  with  the  title 
only  of  confal,  he  had  an  abfolute  and  di6latorial  power  againft 
Cataline  and  his  accomplices.  On  which  occafion  he  verified  the' 
predi^ion  of  Plato,  "That  every  ftate  will  be  delivepcd  from  its 
calamitieit  when,  by  tbe  favour  of  fortune,  great  po.wer  unites 
with  wifiiom  and  juftice  in  one  perlbn." 

<  it  is  mentioned  to  the  difgrace  of  Demofthenes,  that  his  elo- 
quence was  mercenary  \  that  he  privately  compofed  orations  both 
lor  Phormio  and  ApoUodorus,  though  adverfariea  in  the  fame 
caufe.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  he  W9i$  fufpedted  of  .ireceiving* 
money  (rqm  the  .king  of  Perfia,  and  condemited  for  taking  brib^, 
of  Harpalus.  Suppofing  fome  of  thelji  the  calumnies  of  thofe  wl;ip, 
Wrote  againft  him  (and  they  are  not  a  few)  yet  it  is  irapoflible  t* 
affirm  that  he  was  proof  againft  the  prefents  which  were  fent  hirh 
by  princes,  as  marks  of  honour  and  rtfpedl.  This  was  loo  much; 
to  be  expe6ted  from  a  man  who  veiled  his  money  at  intereft  upon 
fti^.    Cic«ro>  on  the  other  hand,  had  magni£ceat  pre£snts  ffiif^ 

hira 
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bim  by  the  Sicilians,  when  he  was  xdiie;  by  the  kln^  of  Qiippa- 
docia,  when  proconful  i  and  bit  friends  preiTed  htm  to  receive  their 
benef^^fons,  when  in  exile  j  yet^  su>  we  have  already  obfervedy  he 
rcfufcd  them  all.  ^  ^ 

*  The  baqifliment  of  Demoftbenes  reflefted  infamy  npon  him  ; 
for  he  was  coiivi6led  of  taking  bribes  5  that  of  Cicero,  great  ho^ 
nour  i  becaufe  he  falFered  for  dellroying  traitors  who  had  vowed 
the  ruin  of  their  country.  The  former,  therefore,  departed  with-, 
out  exciting  pity  or  regret :  for  the  latter,  the  fen  ate  changed  their 
habit,  continued  in  mourning,  and  could  not  be  perfuad^  to  pais 
any  a£^  till  the  people  had  recalled  him.  Cicero,  indeed,  fpent 
the  time  of  exile  in  an  ina6l:ive  manner  in  Macedonia  $  but  with 
Demoftbenes  it  was  a  bufy  penod  in  his  poH«k»l  rhwa&er.  Then 
it  was  (as  we  have  mentioned  above)  that  be  went  to  the  fevcfal 
cities  of  Greece,  ftreugthen^  the  common  intereH^  and  defeated 
the  defigns  of  the  Macedonian  ambatfadors.  In  which  refytSt  he 
difcovcred  a  much  greater  regard  for  his  country,  than  The- 
intftocles  and . Alcibiades,  when  under  the  fame  misfortune.  Aiter 
bis  return,  he  parfued  his  former  plan  of  government,,  and  oon- 
(inued  the  war  with  Antipater  and  the  Macedonians.  Whereas 
Laclius  reproached  Cicero  in  full  fenate,  with  fitting  filent,  when 
C«far,  who  was  not  yet  come  to  years  of  maturity,  applied  for  the 
confulHiip  contrary  to  law.  And  Brutus,  in  one  of  his.  leUert, 
charged  him  with  having  reared  a  <*  greater  and  more  infupportable 
tyranny,  than  that  which  they  had  deftroyed.*' 

*  As  to  the  manner  of  their  death  j  we  cannot  think  of  Cicero's, 
without  a  contemptuous  kind  of  pity.^  How  deplorable  to  fee  an 
old  man,  for  want  of  proper  refolution,  faffering  himfeif  to  be 
carried  about  by  his  fervants,  endeavouring  to  hide  himlelf  .from 
death,  which  was  a  meflienger  that  nature  would  foon  have  ient 
him,  and  overtaken  notwithitanding,  and  Aaughtered  by  his  ene- 
mies 1  The  other,  though  he  did  difcover  fome  fear,  by 'taking 
iah6tuary,  is,  neverthelels,  to  be  admired  for  the  provifion  he  bad 
made  of  poifon,  for  the  care  with  which  he  had  preserved  it,  and 
bis  noble  manner  of  uling  it.  So  that,  when  Neptune  di^  not  afford 
biraan  afylum,  be  had. recourfe  to  a  more  inviolable  altar,  refcued 
himfeif  from  the  weapon^  of  the  guards,  and  eluded  the  cruelty  of 
Antipater.' 

Plutarch,  with  all  his  excellencies,  has  defe^  from  which 
human  powers  were  never  exempted.  His  tranfitiofi^  are  fre- 
quently abrupt,  ^nd  difguf^ing  ;  his  writings  are  ftrongly  tinc- 
tured with  fuperftition  ;  and  he  is  apt  to  prejudice  a  couimoa 
reader  againft  a  lijfe  at  its  beginning,  by  a  tedious  toi^igation 
into  the  minuteneffes  of  antiquity.  When  to  theie  circttni- 
fisinces  we  add  the  gravity  of  his  fentiments,  we  may  vlehture 
to  proBOiince«  that  tb^  utmofl  efforts  of  ^ts  and  .gipoius  ih  a 
tratiflator,  could  not  nake  this  author  ^  popular.  It  is  true, 
he  is  alway9  bought  for  a  faifaionable  library*  But  what  k 
the  confequence  ?  He  refts  upon  the  ihcif,  and  gcosvs  as  dufty 
as  Potter's  Antiq^iiiies  of  Greere.  He  who  admir.<;s  flutarch 
Mittff.be  a  fcholar,.  and  a  lover  of  fevere  philofophy« 

This  work  of  Dr,  Langhorne,  and  his  brother,  as  much 
tacceeds  the  wretched  performances  which  .dilhouQUf  Pltita^ch, 

as 
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9S  It  is  infcrfor  to  the  original  ftrain  and  energy  of  Dry- 
den's  tra6flations;  It' is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  capital 
author$  arc  often  tranflated  by  thofe  who  are  inadequate  to 
what  they  undertake;  by  the  pioneers,  or  huflurs  of  literature; 
by  laborious  dullnefs,  or  fuperficial  vivacity. 

,  IX.  Thi  Mhflnl:  tr  tbi  Pregrrfs  if  Gemiu.     AFum.     Bwk  L 
.  ^to,  I/.  td»     Diily. 

'TpHE  author  of  thefe  beautiful  ftanzas  acquaints  the  public, 
-*•  that  he  has  formed  the  plan  of- a  poetical  work,  in  which 
he  propofes  to  trace  the  progrefs  of  a  poetical  genius,  born  in 
a  rude  and  illiterate  age,  from  the  fii  fl  dawnings  of  fancy  and 
reaibn>  till  that  period  at  which  h^  may  be  fupppfed  capable 
of  fupporting  tlie  charadter  of  a  Minilrel,  that  is,  of  an  iti- 
nerant poet  and  mulician ;  a  character,  which,  according  to 
the  notions  of  our  forefathers^  was  not  only  refpeftable,  but 
ikcred.  A  poetical  illuftratioii  of  this  fubjed  pr^roifedi  he 
'thought,  variety  of  amufement,  and  even  ibme  Xq^ca  of 
moral  and  philoibphical  inilrudion. 

With  a  mo^efty  and  diffidence  which  make  genius  amiable, 
'  he  fabmits  this  firft  book  to  the  judgment  of  the  public.  In 
deference  to  their  opinion,  he  is  determined  to  reprefs^  or  in- 
dulge his  imagination.  If  this  fpecimen  fhould  not  meet  with 
a  favourable  reception  from  them,  he  will  ceafe  to  invokd  his 
iuaufpicious  mufe  ;  if  it  has  the  fandlion  of  their  approbation, 
he  will  complete  his  poem* 

The^purfuits  and  amufemcnts  of  the  Minftrel's  chilhood, 
and  early  youth,  are  defcribed  in  this  firft  book  ;  the  incidetits 
that  qualify  him  for  his  profeflion,  and  determine  him  to  enter 
upon  it^  will  be  the  fubjedls  of  the  books  that  are  to  follow; 

5  )  hftVe^e&dfiavoured  (fays  be)  to  imitate  Spenfer,  not  in  hi&al- 
legory,  or  antiquated  dialed^,  which,  though  gracefuHn  him,  ap- 
pear fometimes  aukward  in  modern  writers,  but  in  the  meaiSire, 
and  hannony  of  his  verfe,  ^nd  in  the  fimplicity  and  variety  of  hia 
'  eiwai|5<^tiOn.«i^To  thofe  who  may  be  difpofed  to  aflc  wJiat  could -in- 
docenie  to  write  m.  fO'  difficult  a  m^afure,  I  can  only  anfwer  that  it 
ple^Si/ny  car,  and  feems  from  its  Gothic  ftru6tu re  and  original,  to 
pear  fbme  relation  to  the  fubjcft  and  fpirit  of  the  poem'.  Tt  adiiiits 
both  fimplicity,  and  magnificence  of  found,  and  l^guage,  beyond 
tany other  ftanza  that  I  am  acquainted  with,'  n  •  -' 

We  fhall  not  object  to  this  gentleman,  Ws  adc^iiig  of  Spen- 
ier's  ftanza';  as  he  animates  it  with  the  true  fpim  of  poetry. 
But  we  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  obfcrve,  that,  in  his  opinion  of 
that  po^t,  he  feenis  to  join  in  the  implicit  homage  which  is 
generally  paid  to  authors  of  old  «nd  eflablUh^d  reputation. 
Jt  will  not  be  eafy  to  prove,  that  the  old'diaiea,-wlfirii  is 

grace. 
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graceful  la  Spenfer,  is  aukward  in  modern  writers.  If  a  J9fia«5. 
dern  poet  ihould  affedl  the  language  of  Elizabeth's  reigns  h^ 
would  julHy  be  charged  with  a  vitiated  tafte  ;  why  then  might 
Spenfer  offend  with  impunity  ?  Was  it  not  equally  abfu^rd  in 
h*im  to  ufe  a  language  which  was  obfolete  when  he  wrote 
it  ? — Antiquated  words  give  a  real  dignity  to  no  compofition. 
f  hfe  following  ftanzas,  in  which  the  poet  warns  the  man  of 
gchitts  againft  a  defire  of  weal th^  and  luxuiy,^  are  chafaderizefl 
with  a  delicacy  of  imagination,  and  harmony  of  numbers, 
which  enliven  and  embeliiih  the  whole  book.  \ 

*  Canft  thou  forego  the  pure  ethereal  foul 
In  each  fine  fen'fc  (o  exqyifitely  Keen, 
On  the  dull  couch  of  Luxury  to  loll, 
Stung  with  difeafe,  and  ftupified  with  fpleen  j 
Fain  to  implore  the  aid  of  Flattery's  fcreen, 
JEven  from  thyfelf  thy  loathfome  heart  to  hide, 
(The  manfion  then  no  more  of  joy  fercne), 
Where  fear,  diftruft,  malevolence,  abide, 
And  impotent  defire,  and  difappointed  pride  ? 

f       *  O  how  canfi:  thou  renounce  the  boundlefs  fto^e  . 

Gf  charms  which  Nature  tp  her  votary  yields  ! 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  refounding  ftiore. 

The  pomp  of  groves,  and  garniture  of  fields  5 

All  that  the  genial  ray  of -morning  gilds, 
^  And  all  that  echoes  to  .the  /ong  of  even. 

All  that  the  mountain's  Iheltering  bofbm  (hields. 

And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven, 
€)  how  canft  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  1 

*  *  fThefc  charms  (hall  work  thy  foul's  eternal  health. 

And  love,  and  gentlenefs,  and  joy,  impart.  • 

But  theie  thou  muft  renounce,  if  luft  of  wealth 
E'er  win  its  way  to  thy  corrupted  heart ; 
For,  ah  I  it  poifons  like  a  fcorpion's  dart ; 
Prompting  th'  ungenerous  wirfj,  the  felfiih  fchenje. 
The  Ae^rn  refolve  unmoved  by  pity's  fmart. 
The  troubl9us  day,  and  long  diftrefsful  dream. — 
Return,  nfiy  rambling  Mufe,  refume  tl^  purpofed  theme.* 

The  charo^ers  of  the  yc>ung  Minftrel'S  parents,  his  diipo- 
fition,  education,  and  employments  in  his  tender  years,  arc 
happily  imagined,  and  elegantly  and  expreijively  defcribed.. 

The  moral  reflexions  of  this  author  are  juft  and  nervous  ; 
and  his  imagery  deferves  as  much  praife  for  the  cffe6ls  whic^ 
it  produces,  as  for  its  propriety  and  animation.  It  excites  ,a 
love^of  innocence,  nature,  and  virtue. 

We  hope  the  author  of  this  Firft  Book  of  the  Minftrel  wl^l 
be  encouraged  by  the  public  to  continue,  and  complete  his 
poem. 
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X.  tetttrt  tp  the  HonouraUt  Mr,  Jufiice  Blackftone,  co^erning  hh 

Exfofition  of  the  A&  of  Toleration^  and  feme  Pqfitians  relative  /if   ^ 

Riligiot^s  Liierty^  in  his  celebrated  Commentaries  on  the  La^wt  of 

Engjand.     Ry   Philip  .Furneaux,.  £>.  2>.     The  Second  Edition^ 

with  Additions^  and  an  Appendix.     S*vo,  4/.  Je^wed.^    Cadell. 

'^fftS  writer  teils  us,  that  m  pubiiAtnt  theCe  laetters  to  the  ho*- 

-^     nonrable  Mr.  JuAice  BiaekClofiei  ci>ntaifHiigobfenration9«a 

fome  parts  of  his  Cocnmentaries  on  the  Laws  of  £ngUf)ci>  his  det 

fign  was,  not  only  to  induce  the  learned  commeatatCM-  to  re^ 

confider  feveral  palTages  of  his  celebrated  work^    which  hf 

thought  was  injurious  to  the  interei^sof  religious  liberty;  but 

to  promote  anR)ng  his  readers  in  gen^eral  }uft  conceptions  of  th? 

right  of  private  judgment,  and   of  impartial  liberty  in   mat* 

ters  of  confcience.     In  thefe  views  he  has  not  been  wholly  di£. 

appointed.     His  performance  has  been  favourably  received  ; 

and  the  worthy  commentator,  in  a  new  edition  of  his  worlc^ 

has  made  fome  confiderable  alterations  in  fome  of  the  paffages 

on  which  our  author  had  remarked.     In  the  prefent  edition  of 

thefe  Letters  tbofe  alterations  are  pointed  out ;  and  the  reader  is 

by  this  means  enabled  to  judge,  how  far  the  commentator 

and  his  opponent  are  agreed,  and  in  what  points  they  diflrer. 

There  are  ftill  ft^me  material  queftions  between  them  (par^ 
Vicularly  with  refped  to  the  aft  of  toleration)  concerning  which 
the  learned  judge,  it  feems,  has  not  at  all  altered  his  fenti- 
taients.  The  author  of  thefe  Letters  has  therefore  laid  before 
his  readers  the  argument  of  the  late  Mr.  jullice  Fofter,  dew 
livered  in  the  court  of  commiflioners  delegates ;  and  the  cele- 
brated fpcech  of  lord  Mansfield,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  Fe- 
bruary 4,  1767,  in  the  caufe  wherein  the  chambedain  of  the 
tity  of  London  was^>laintifF,  and  Allen  Evans,  efq.  defendant-;, 
and  thefe,  he  thinks,  fufficiently  corroborate  the  opinion  Which 
he  endeavours  to  fupport,  in  favour  of  the  Dilfenters. 

The  learned  commentator  had  obfervcd,  vol.  4.  chap,  4* 
that  *  Thf  penalties  (  viz.  thofe  which  are  laid  upon  the  • 
Diffenters  by  abundancie  of  fiatutes)  are  all  of  tht wTJi/Jpended 
l)y  the  toleration  aft,  which  exempts  all  Diflenters,  except 
Paplfts,  and  fuch  as  deny  the  Trinity,  from  all  penal  laws  re- 
lating to  religion,*  &c.  And,  in  his  anfwer  to  Dr.  Prieftley, 
had  infilled,  that  «  nonconformity  is  Hill -a  erimehy  the  laws 
of  England,  and  hath  fevere  penalties  annexed  to  it,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  aft  of  toleration,  nay  exprefsly  referved  by  that 
^fi:,  in  all  fuch  as  do  not  comply  with  the  conditiofvs  thereby 
enjoined.  In  cafe*  fays  he,  the  legiflature  had  Intended  to 
abtflifh-hoth  thecpmeand  the  penalty,  it  would  at  once  hav'e 
repeated  ail  the  penal  laws  ^^nafted  againfl  nonconfopmtfls. 
.     '  Bui 
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Bat  it  keeps  them  jexprefily  in  force  agftinft  «11  Papifts,  oppag'* 
tiers  6f  the  Trin^,  and  peiibns  of  no  religiM  nt  all ;  ^nd* 
pBly  nctmfiit  /rmeMrrigcMr  fuch  feiioos,  ibber-nnifded  Dil^ 
featecs,.  as  (bafl  have  taken  the  oaths*  and  iobftribed  the  de- 
daratioQ  at  the  ibflions,  and  Audi  regtifan-lf  repahr  to  firnie 
liceafed  (cegifteced)  place  of  religious  worship,  te»' 

The  qu^h)n»  Aiys  Dr.  Furjieanx,  then  is»  whether  non* 
oemibmitj  be  a  crime  in  thole,  who,  complying  with  the  to- 
leration-aa,  have  « appnyred  themfelves  no  Papifts,  oppwg- 
Jteh  of  the  Trinity,  or  pcrfbns  of  no  religion  at  all  ?  Or,  what 
is  the  fiate  of  nuri  nont9^wmfii^  under  that  ad  I  Are  they  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  crimmal,  though  the  penalties  aie  fnf- 
pended  ?  Or,  are  they  reftored  to  a  .legal  capacity,  and  to  a 
freedom  from  all  crime  as  well  as  penalty,  inyirtuo  of  the  to* 
leration-ad ;' 

<  In  my  opinion,  continites  this  writer,  to  reprefent  npncon-^ 
formity  as  a  crime,  the  penalties  of  which  are  merely  iafpended,  is 
a  defediveand  erroneous  account  of  the  ftate  <^  the  Diilent^rs,  un- 
der the  toleration  a^.    And  to  (hew  this, 

*  The  FIRST  obfervation  I  would  make  is:  That  fnfienfiom  of 
penalty  is  not  the  language  of  that  ad.  The  title  of  the  a6t  indeed 
ufet  the  phrafe,  exemption  from  penalty :  it  is  ftUed,  An  ad  for 
exempting  their  majefties  Proteftant  fubjeds,  diflenting  from  the 
church  of  England,  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws.  But  the 
ad  itfelf  u^  a  comprehenfive  and  forcible  expreffion,  v^ich  fx» 
dudes  the  crime  as  well  as  the  penalty  1  it  leaves  thefe  penal  ftatutes 

.  no  vperation  at  ally  with  refped  to  the  Diflenters  who  are  under  the 
toieration-ad ;  it  repeals  smd  annihilates  the fe  ftatutes  with  regard 
to  fuch  Diflenters.  The  words  of  the  toleration -ad  are,  that  tnofe 
ftatutes  ihall  not  be  conftrued  to  extend  to  fuch  perfons.  And  if 
they  are  not'  to  be  conftrued  to  extend  to  them,  nothing  can  be. 
plainer,  than  that  they  are  not  to  be  conftrued  to  i^eS  them  at  allf 
either  as  to  crime,  or  penalty.  Now,  if  the  ftatute-law.  doth  no^ 
snake  this  a  crime,  it  is  certain,  it  is  no  crime  at  all  by  the  cvfitmon^t 
Lino  $  becaafe  the  conftitution  of  the  church,  and  its  peculiar  doc- 
trine, worO^ip,  difcipline,  and  government,  are  founded  wholly 
upon  the  ftatute-law,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  common-law. 

*  Inftead,  therefore,  of  faying  in  the  Commentaries,  that  the 
penalties  are  all  of  them  ftt/psm/ed  h  the  toUratton-aBy  which  exempli 
all  Diflenters,  except  Papifts,  and^  fuch  as  deny,  the  Trinity,  froik 
all  penal  laws,  ^c.  ihould  it  not  have  been  faid,  that  all  penal  jlawS; 
for  nonconformity  are  repealed,  with  reeal-d  to  thofe**  biflentcrs, 
who  are  qualified  as  the  ad  direds  ?  And  wouldit  not  have  been 
proper  to  mention,  that  the  Diflfenters  are  fr^d  from: profecution. 
in  the  eccleflaftical  courts?  And- that  there  is  nothing,  therefore, 
in.  the  law  of  England,  which  can  make  mere  nonconformity  a 
crime,  any  more  tnan  liable  to  penalty  ?' 

.  Here  our  author  feems  to  mifrcprefent  the  comroentatoi;. 
Does  the  latter  mean  any  thing  more,  than  that  noncoitformily 
in  general  }s  confidered  as  a  crime,  and  fubjed  to  penalties  by 
|be  laws ;  but  that  in  a  particular  <afe^  namely,  that  of  ?ra- 

tcftant 
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.  tefbnt  PHTenters  taking  the -oaths,  Sec.  the  crime  And  the  pe« 
natty  are  aboliihed  by  the  aa  of  toleration  ?  If  thts  is  the  fenfef 
of  the  obntmentator,  does  not  his  anragontft  %ht  with  m 
chhnera  of  his  own  creating  ?  U  not  the  doarihe  he  oppofet 
perfaaiy  confident  whh  his  own  opinion,  and  that  of  the  noble 
lord,  whofe  fpeech  he  has  fabjoioed  to  thefe  letters  ?  For  he  fays : 

•  The  SECOND  obfervation  I  would  make  is  this :  That  both  the 
crime  and  penahv  of  mere  Proteftant  nonconformTty  are  abolifhed 
by  the  aa  of  toleration,  is  evident  &om  the  proteoing  claufes  of 
that  aa:  whicbj  in  the  words  of  a  great  lawyer,  "  have  not  only 
€XemJ>ted  the  Diflenters  way  of  wormip  from  punifhment,  but  ren- 
dered it  inndcent  and  lawful  5  have  put  it,  not  merely  under  the 
connivance,  bnt  nnUer  the  proteaion  of  the  law,  have  eftdbUflted  iu 
I^r  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  the  law  proteas  nothing  in 
that  very  refpea^  in  whieh  it  is,  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  a  crime.  DiiTenters  by  the  aa  of  toleration,  therefore,  are 
reftorcd  to  a  legal  confideration  and  capacity." .  Lord  M— 's  Speech, 

Wc  (hall  not  enter  any  ferther  into  the  merits  of  this  work, 
as  we  have  already  given  fome  account  of  the  firft  edition,  in  a 
ibrmer  N^imber ;  and  our  readers,  we  fuppofe,  would  pot  re- 
ceive  either  m&ch  pleafure  or  fatisfaaion  from  a  curfoi-y  view  , . 
jof  thofe  notes  and  obfervations,  with  which  the  prefent  edi- 
tion \%  enlarged, . 

We  will  venture,  however,  to  obfcrve,  that  though  there 
may  be  in  thefe  Letters,  as  there  are  perhaps  in  all  controverfial 
writihgs^  tmifconeeptions.and  logomachies,  yet  there  are  many 
ienfible  remarks'and  liberal  fentiments.  The  Argument  of  Mr. 
Juftice  Fofter„  and  the  Speech  of  Lord  Mansfield,  are  pieces^ 
with  which  the  curious  reader,  we  make  no  doubt,  will  be- 
greatly  pleafed* 

"^  I  ,         '  ~  "  '  ..■.1.1.  I  ■    ■  M 

XL  Thi  Htftfry  ^  Sir  William  Harrington,  muritten  fomt  Ytar$ 
finct^  ami  revi/ed  amd  tmmStd  by  tbt  Ute  Mr*.  Richard  ion, 
Author  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,  ClarilTa,  ^r.  4/^0//. 
ttmo.    lOi.  finmd.     Bell. 

THE  anonymous  editor  of  this  work  declares,  on  his  own 
knowledge,  that  it  had  undergone  the  revifal  of  the  late 
Mr.  Richardfon.  This  aflertion,  however  confidently  made,  has 
"been  publicly  denied  by  the  family  of  that  diftinguifhed  writer^ 
and  as  confidently  iupported  in  a  reply  to  their  advertifement. 
To*  put  an  end  to  the  controverfy,  if  the  correaions  of  the 
-celebrated  author  of  ClarliTa  afe  ftill  vifible  on  the  margin  of 
the  original  copy,  and  are  difcovered  to  be  of  fufncient  confe- 
^uence  to  raife  the  reputation  of  the  performance  itfelf,  there 
are  many  methods  of  fatisfying  the  wortd  as  to  that  particular, 
■without  divulging  the  author's  name,  or  fubmitting  themanu- 
fcrijpt  to  general  Infpeaioh.  No  one,  in  the  mean  time,  can 
'     -  %  doubt. 
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doubty  but  that  fucb  correflions  roufl  hare  conferred  ft^ 
additional  value  on  any  novel  whatever,  provided  they  wcrq 
Sufficient  in  number  to  affect  the  main  body  of  it :  but*  af 
the  fame  time,  every  reader  muft  be  equally  convinced^ 
that  a  few  marginal  alterations  in  refpedt  of  language  only, 
could  operate  but  illghtly  in  favour  of  a  work  which  is  continued 
through  four  volumes  duodecimo. 

We  do  not  mean  to  depreciate  this  performance,  by  flating 
tiie  queftion  of  its  authenticity.  We  have  read  it  with  a 
g;reat  degree  of  attention  and  pleafure.  Though  we  cannot 
abfolutely  determine  whether  it  was  revifed  by  the  lat< 
Mr.  Richard fon  or  not,  we  make  no  fcruple  to  aflert  that 
its  author  has  been  a  diligent  Audier  of  his  works.  Through^ 
out  the  whole  we  n\eet  with  few  unnatural  (ituations,  or  hy-» 
perbolical  elFuHons  of  padion.  Some  parts  of  it  are  at  once 
interefting  and  pathetic.  The  great  majority  of  charadefi 
are,  however,  borrowed  fron^  Clariffa.,  The  fplendid  vices  of 
Lovelace  fhine  with  a  fainter  gleam  in  Sir  William  Harrington  ; 
but  his  return  to  virtue,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ftory,  difcri-' 
tninates  him  in  fome  degree  from  that  too  gracefiH  triumphef 
over  the  honour  of  hir  mtftrefe.  In  Sir  John.  Renhoids,  th^ 
reader  will  difcover  rooft  of  the  features  of  Belford  ;  and  w* 
tannot  look  on  Loyd,  Craven^  &c.  without  thinking  on  Bel- 
ton,  Mowbray,  and  Tourville.  Lady  Julia  Harrington  is  a  vei^ 
Ipirited  copy  from  lady  G—— in  Sir  Charles  Grandifon'i 
and  though  neither  the  condud  or  language  of  this  novel  can 
be  fairly  brought  into  comparifon  with  thofe  of  Richardlbn's 
performances,  yet  that  inequality  W  by  no  means  charged  on 
them  as  a  defe^.  A  work  may  polTefs  an  uncommon  ihare  of 
merit,  and  yet  appear  to  difadvantagc  when  placed  in  oppofitioii 
to  thofe  great  originals,  which  will  be  fure  to  receive  applaule 
as  long  as  any  pidures  drawn  immediately  froua  nature  ihall 
maintain  a  value.  -  . 

To  return  a  momenrto  the  Hiftory  of  Sir  William  Hantng-. 
ton,*-^we  fmcerely  recoipmend  it  to  the  perufal  of  our  f^ir 
readers.  The  caufe  bf  honefty  is  ftrenuoufly  fupported  through 
all  its  changes.  The  undefervvng  part  of  its  dramatis  perfoniip 
are  juilly  punifhed,  while  the  meritorious  charaders  arie  di& 
mified  to  happlnefs* 

XLU  Critical,  Ohftr<vation$  en  the  Buildings  and  Improvemints  df 
London.     4W.     2j.  6//,     podfley, 

'T'HIS  pamphlet  is  written   with  aa  uncommon  degree  «^f 

tafte,  elegapce,  and  humour.     Its  fubjeft  is  a  antique  qa 

t^he  Igte  improvements  made  in  glmoft  every  part  pf  our  me^t 

"  tropoUsf 
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th>polis.  We  (ball  not,  however,  content  ourfelves  with  nier^ 
general  praifes  of  it»  but  proceed  to  lay  a  copious  extract 
before  the  reader. 

*  Nothing  feems  more  capable  of  affording  fatisfaftion  to  a  libe- 
ral mind,  than  the  many  public  improvements  of  elegance  and 
convenience  which  have  been  lately  made  in  this  metropolis.  Every 
inhabitant  participates  of  their  advantages,  and  every  man  of  ge- 
nerous feelings  (hares  in  the  reputation  which  his  country  acquu-es 
from  them.  Perhaps  then  it  is  the  right  of  every  individual  to  dif- 
cufs  with  decent  freedom  the  nlerits  and  demerits  of  public  worlcs^ 
and  even  of  private  underfakino^s  as  far  as  tbeyielate  to  public  or- 
nament. A  difcuifion  of  this  iort  may  ferve  to  turn  men's  atten- 
tion to  thefe  fubjedts,  arid  be  the  means  of  introducing  a  greater 
correflnefs  of  tafte  for  the  future* 

*  I  have  ever  looked  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  happinefs,  that  all  pub. 
lie  improvements  niuft  among  us  fpring  originally  froiii  the  fpirit 
of  the  people,  and  not  froni  the  will  of  the  prince.  In  the  one 
cafe,  whenever  they  are  fairly  begun,  they  never  fail  to  be  carried 
On  with  unremitting  zeal  arid  activity  r  while  in  the  other,  they 
^generaIly  have  their  beginning  and  end  with  the  monarch  who  pc6- 
te6^s  them.  Of  this  laft,  a  ftriking  example  is  feen  in  France. 
iewis  the  XlVth,  a  prince  fond  of  glory,  pompous  and  enterprif- 
ing,  who  aimed  at,  and  well-nigh  obtained  for  his  country,  uni- 
verfa]  dominion  in  the  aits  and  Iciences,  as  well  as  in  arms,  was 
the  ^St  of  the  French  monarchs  who  turned  his  attention  this  way.  ' 
He  cut  canals,  extended  public  roads,  and  eftabliftied  regular  pofts 
throughout  his  kingdom*  He  regulated  the  police  of  his  capital, 
and  he  added  to  its  commodioufncfs  and  its  decoration,  by  light-* 
ing  aiid  a  better  manner  of  paving  its  ftreets.  There  he  ftopt  j 
dnd  there  the  nation  ftopt  with  him.  France,  at  this  day,  is  juft  as 
far  advanced  in  thofe  articles  as  fhe  was  a  century  ago.  To  initance 
in  one  of  thgfe  more  minute  conveniences,  which  by  its  frequent 
ufe  becomes  of  fome  importance:  their  poft  chaifes,  which  were 
then  fo  juftly  admired,  now  appear,  after  the  improvements  o^ 
England,  as  clumfy  and  incommodious  as  the  boots  of  their  poftiJ-* 
Kons.  Even  the  lamps  of  Paris,  which  the  poets  of  thofe  dayr 
compared  to  the  planets  themfeves,  **  pendent  from  the  vault  o^ 
heaven,"  are  now  difcovered,  by  travellers  who  have  feen  the  illu- 
itainations  of  London,  to  be  no  more  than  a  few  fcattered  tin  lant-^ 
horns  hung  by  packthread  in  the  middle  of  narrow  and  dirt/ 
ftreets.  - 

*  But  this  very  national  fpirit  in  England,  which,  once  being 
put  in  aftion,  exerts  itfelf  with  fo  much  vigour  and  effedt,  find^ 
however,  at  firft,  a  terrible  enemy  in  vulgar  prejudice,  which  rauft 
be  overcome  before  it  can   fairly  adt.     In   an  arbitrary  ftate,  a 

J  prince,  a  minifter,  may  have  his  eyes  opened  to  the  errors  of  a 
brmer  fyftcm,  and  immediately  adopt  a  new  one,  without  re  n 
ilraint :  but  with  the  multitude  it  requires  time ;  they  feldom  rea- 
fon,  and  it  is  to  th^ir  feelings  yon  mud  apply.  Habit  fandilies 
every  thing  with  them  j  and  evert  that  deformity  to  Which  they 
are  accuftomed  becomes  beauty  in  their  eyei.  As  fine  as  London  ufon 
thi  bridge,  was  formerly  a  proverbial  faying  in  the  city :  and  many 
a  (erious  fenfible  tradefman  ufed  to  believe  that  heap  of  enormitie» 
to  be  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of  the  world,  ^nd^  next  to  Sohnron"^ 
temple,  the  fineft  thing  that  ever  art  produced. ,  When  firft  the  rq- 
Voh*  XXXI.  Fehruafy,  ^771*  M  formation 
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formation  in  the  ftreets  was  begpn,  from  the  fame  cauft  eveiy  {luf* 
faoce  had  it*,  advocate.  It  wa»  (kid  to  be  for  the  eaife  of  th«  faortbt'' 
that  the  .midway  (hould*  be  paved  with  hufe  ihapele^  rpcks,  anrf 
the  foot  V^th  with  (harp  pebbles  for  the  benefit  of  Che  &re€.  TM 
polU  werje  defended  to  th«  laft  i  and  the  pullH>|;  dovm  of  the  (igi^tr 
which  qhoaked  up  and  disgraced  the  (Ireets,  regretted  as  a  barba- 
rous ihvafion  On  the  monuments  of  national  taifte »  the  cat  and 
fiddle,  goofe  and  gridiron,  and  the  like,  being  regarded  as  the 
grea^ett  efforts  of  inventive  genius }  and  Cheapfide  often  compared 
to  the  Medicean  gallery,  for  its  choice  cqlle^lion  of  pai^itmgs  { 
blue  boffrs,  green  dragons,  and  kings  heads. 
.  *  But  though  we  claim  a  i:ight,  from  preicription,  to  laugh  at 
the  bad  tafte.of  our  neighbours  in  the  city,  I  am.afrsud  our  pre- 
tenfions  to  fuperiority  in  the  weft  end  of  the  town  are  founded 
more  upon  prefumption  than  truth.  We  have  indeed  in  the  new 
buildings  avoided  many  of  the  palpable  inconveniences  oi  old  Lon-> 
don;  which  precaution,  has  perhaps  bellowed  collateral  ornament 
without  any  primary  intention  on  our  parts.  But  have  we  fuc- 
ceeded  in  difplaying  a  more  refined  tafte,  wherever  beauty  and  ele* 
sance  were  the  principal  objects  in  view  ?  To  be  (atisiied  in  this, 
Kt  us  examine  our  fo-much-vaunted.fquares. 

*  The  notion  I  form  to  myfelf  of  a  perfe61:  fquare,  or  pablic 
place  in  a  city,  is  a  large  opening,  free  and  unincinnbered,  where 
not  only  carriages  have  room  to  turn  and  pafs,  but  ev'en  where  the 
people  are  able  to  afTemble  occafionally  without  confufiOn.  It  ihonld 
appear  to  open  naturally  out  of  the  ftreet,  for  which  rea(bn  all  the 
avenues  (houid  form  radii  to  the  centre  of  th^  olace.  The  (ides 
or  circumference  (hould  be  built  in  a  ftile  above  the  common  5  and 
churches  and  other  public  edifices  ought  to  be  properly  intjrodaced. 
In  the  middle  there  ought  to  be  fome  fountain,  groupe,  or  ftatue, 
railed  in  within  a  fmall  compafs,  or  perhaps  only  a  bafon  of  ^ter, 
which,  if  not  fo  ornamental,  ftill,  by  its  utility  in  cafes  of  fire,  &c 
makes  ample  amends.  To  illuftrate  this  in  foijie  degree,  Irefa"  to 
St.  James's  fquare,  which,  though  far  from  perfeftin  thatftile,  and 
altogether  uncompleted  on  one  fide,  ftill  ftxikes  the  mind  (Ijudger 
from  my  own  feelings)  with  fomething  of  ntore  eafe  and  propdety 
than  any  (quare  in  London.  You  are  not  confined  ijn  your  Q)ace  j. 
your  eye  takes  in  the  whole  compafs  at  one  glance,  and  the  water 
m  the  middle  feems  placed  there  for  ornament  and  ufe. 

*  But  almoft  every  other  fquare  in  London  feems  formed  on  a 
ouite  4iff'Prent  plan  ;  they  are  gardens,  they  are  parks,  tbfey  are 
meep -walks,  in  (h'ort  they  are  every  thing  but  what  they  fliould  be. 
The  rus  in  urbe  is  a  prepofterous  idea  atbeft  j  a  ga&'den  in  a  ftreef 
is  not  lefs  abfurd  than  a  ftreet  in  a  garden  \  and  he  that  wifhes  to 
have  a  row  of  trees  before  his  dpbr  in  town,  betrays  almoft  as  falfc 
a  tafte  as  he  that  would  build  a  row  of  houfes  for  an  avenue  to  his 
feat  in  thfe  country. 

*  To  defcend  next  to  particulars,  and  obiferve  in  what  manner 
the  tafte  is  aggravated  or  extenuated  in  thft  confequenfprafHce, 
let  us  begin  with  Grofvenor  fcfuare,  which  is  generally  held  out  as 
a  pattern  of  perfedtlon  in  its  kind.  It  is  doubtlefs  fpacious,  regular, 
and  well-built;  but  how  is  this  fp^cioufnefs  pccupied  ?■  A  clumfy 
rail,  with  lumps  of  brick  for  piers,  tofupport  it,  at  the  diftance  of 
every  two  or  three  yards,  indoles  nearly  the  whole  area,"  intercept- 
ing almoit  entirely  the  view  of  the  fides,  and  leaving  thf»  pafege 
rouadiJi'as  narrovv  a^  rnoftftreets,  witK  the  audiU:r;>L  d.:-!.iv;-ii;:rige 
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Uliikiit  of  h6A%  totally  dark  ob  on^  hand.  The  middle  it  fille4 
Upwithbudiee  aod  dwaiff  tre^,  't1iroug)i  whicli  a  llatue  pe6ps^  Uk^ 
apiece  di  ffXt  gii^rbread  m  a  green -grocer's  flalt. 

<  Gftvnkfifli  uiuare  next  etaiitas  otir  regard  :  the  itp{»arent  inteq« 
^n  here/ was  to  ekc'i«e  paApral  ideas  m  tbe  mind ;  and  this  it  en-^ 
deavoared  to  be  effe^ed  by  trooping  up  a  few  frightened  'ihe<^. 
within  a  wooden  pailing  ^  which,  were  it  not  for  thejr  footy  fleecei 
a&d  meagre carcaies,  would  be  rHore  apt  to  give  the  id6a  of  abut- 
dKr"^  pen, 

•—•-—«  pajlmqtte  antunia  nndtbma. 
•*  lautis  balAre  carinis^** 
To  Ice  the  pocMT  tMngsftartiiig  at  every  coach,  and  buttymg  fQ^FXd 
and  round  their  narrow  bounds^  requires  a  warm  imagination  in-^ 
deed,  to  oonv«rt  the  ftene  into  that  of  flocks  ranging  the  fields^ 
with  all  the  concomitant  ideas  of  innocence  and  a  paftoral  life* 
"  Some  filly  fwain,  m^ore  iill^  than  his  (heep, 
**  Which  on  the  Aow'ry  plains  he  ufed  to  keep/' 
nttft  have  (irft  conceived  the  defign ;  and  it  might  have  yet  bem 
improved,  by  a  thought  taken  from  Oiie  of  the  moft  flagrant  petv 
verfions  of  tefte  tHat  ever  was  exhibited  to  publickview^    Stanil'- 
laos,  titular  king  of  Poland,  and  little  better  than  imaginary  duke 
of  Lon*ain,  contrived,  at  his  fine  palace  of  Luneville,  in  one  of  thi? 
richeft  and  moft  delightful  countries  in  Europe,  full  of  real  paftoral 
objedsand  rufti«k  images,  to  degrade  them  byfticking  ttp  clock* 
work  -raillsy  wooden  cows,  and  canvafs  milk- maids,   alt  over  hi  it 
grounds  $  to  the  no  imall  admiration  of  the  Lorrainers,  an  honeft 
race,  better  fitted  for  the  enjoyments  of  a  mild  and  eq uitable  go* 
vernment^  than  for  the  relilh  of  works  of  tafte.    Now,  however  Jir 
diculous  this  inight  appear  in  the  park  at  Luneville,  it  is  a  preciouf 
thought  for  Cavendilh  fquare.    Imitation  here  would  appear  with 
greater  propriety  thafi  nature  itfelf.    I  would  therefore  recommend 
tt  to  the  next  aefigner  of  country -in-town,  to  let  all  his  (heep  l>e 
painted.    And  I  think  if  a  pafte-board  mill,  and  tin  cafcade^  were 
to  be  added4i  would  complete  the  rural  fcene/ 

«  As  to  Hanover  fguare,  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  It  If 
Mtber  open  nor  indofed.  Every  convenience  is  railed  out,  and' 
every  nuiiance  railed*in;  Carriages  have  a  narrow  ill -paved  Itreet 
to  pafs  round  in,  and  the  middle  has  the  air  of  a  cow-yard,  where  ^ 
blackguards  alTemble  ih  the  winter,  to  play  at  hufsle-cap,  up  to  the 
ancles  in  dirt.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  fquare  in 
quefUon  is  ftiiceptible  of  improvement  at.  a  fmall  expence.  The 
minings  are  nes^  and  uniforfn.  The  ftreet  from  Oxford  road  falls 
nith  a  gentle  defeent  into  the  middle  of  the  upper  fide,  while,  right 
oppofite,  George  ftreet  retires,  conyerging  to  a  point,  which  has  a 
very  p'^ureique  efFe^$  and  the  portico  of  St.  Qeorge's  church, 
fees  in  profile,  enriches  and  beautifies  Ihle  whole. 

*  Red  Lion  fquare,  elegantly  fo  called,  doubtlefs,  from  fome  ale- 
bouie  formerly  at  the  corner,  has  a  very  different  eftdSt  oh  the  mind* 
It  does  not  m^ke  us  laugh  ;  but  it  makes  us  cry.  I  am  fure,  I  never " 
go  into  it  without  thiokinff  of  my  latter  end.  The  rough  fod  that 
*'  heaves  in  many  a  mouldering  heap,"  the  dreary  length  of  the 
fides,  with  ^he  four  watch-houfes,  like  fo  many  family  vaults,  at 
(kec«riiers«  and  the  naked bbeliik  that  fprings  from  amidft  the  rank 
£rafs,  like  tlie  fad  monument  pf  a  difconfoiate  widow  for  the  lofs  ot 
her  firft  hu(band,  form,  all  together,  a  memenio  mori,  more  powerful 
to  nie  than  a  deatfk^s  head  and  crofs  marrow-bones  s  and  were  but 
tbe  parfon's  bull  to  be  feen  bellowing  at  the  gate,  the  idea  o£a  coun- 
try cburcfa  yard  in  my  mind  would  be  complete.* 

Ma  Th» 
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^  i^i  Mo  MTR  L  r     C  A  T  A  L4>  0  0  I. 

The  reft  of  this  performance  is  by  no  means  une^cral  to  tie 

I  foregoing  fpecimen*     The  author  extends  his  remarks  to  ttfe 

j  Itowsi-houres  of  our  nobility ;  and  concludes,  by  controverting 

^  opinions  ojf  thofe  who  regard  London  as  already  overbuilt. 

We  are  quite  uninformed  as  to  the  author,  and  cannot  help 

acknowledging  our  impatience  to  be  acquainted  with  the  name 

•  of  one,  to  whom  we  think  ourfelres  equally  indebted  for.ia- 

ftrudion  and  entertainment.  - 


«     MONTHLY    CATALOGUE. 

HISTORICAL, 

13,  Niw  Lights  thronvn  upon  the  Hifttry  of  Mary  ^mtn  nf  Eiigr 
land,  eldtft  Daughter  of  Henry  Vl/l,  AddreJJtd  to  David 
Hume,  Ef^,     Tranftatedfromthi^tttich..    890.21.  Wilkie. 

•  ^  I  ^HE  following  Iheets  were  printed  at  Amllerdani  in  1766, 
X     and  lately  received  from  Paris  :  but  whether  yet  im- 
ported by  any  bookfeller,  is  unknown  to  the  tranflator. 

'  As  it  contains  fome  (Iri^ure^on  our  celebrated  hiltortan,  an^ 
indeed  on  all  Protedaats  that  have  written  thfehiKory  of  the  pe- 
riod here  treated  of,  it  is  thought  proper  to  make  it  more  pub- 
licly known,  that  thofe  accufed  of  partiality  may,  if  they  judge 
It  worth  their  labour,  vindicate  themfelves  from  the.imputarion. 

*  The  apparent  defign  of  the  author  is  to  remove,  or  at  leaft 
extenuate,  the  charge  of  cruelty,  fo  universally  afciibed  to  queen 
Mary,  and  to  fix  an  odium  upon  the  princefs  Jilizabeth,.  who(e 
memory  all  true  Engliflimen  and  good  Proteflants  have  fo  xanck 
feafon  to  revere  and  hold  facred. 

*  The  authenticity  of  the  extradb  from  the  dtfpatches  zni 
letters  of  the  Imperial  and  French  amba^adors,  now  publilhed, 
cannot  be  doubted  of,  as  he  refers  to  dates  and  volumes :  bat 
it  is  not  improbable  the  fame  fource  might  furniih  other  extras. 
iufHclent  to  counterbalance  what  he  has  produced^ 

*  The  caufe  of  Proteftantifm,  and  the  high  reputatioi^  o{ 
6ueen  Elizabeth,  ftand  in  no  need  of  falihc^,;  and  mif^cprct 
iehtation  of  fefts,  for  its  fupport. 

<  There  are  many  circumfliinfes  brought  to  light  in  this  per- 
formance, til  at  are  unnoticed  by  othtr  hiftorians,  and  parucii^ 
larly  what  relates  to  bifhop  Gardner,  who  is  here  painted  in  co« 
Jours  very  different  from  what  he  appears  in  other  writers.* 

The  reader  will  perceive  by  the  ingenuous  turn  of  the  fore- 
going Preface,  that  this  work  was  not  traoilated  with  aqy  par^ 
'  tial  views,  or  an  idle  attempt  to  deftioy  fach-  opinions  as  hawd 
been  long  eftabHffaed  on  the.  faith  of  hiftory,  concerning  dh 
€hara(5ler  of  queeti  Mary  and  her  adherents^  by.  an  indu^ionoi 
obfcure  and  unfupjported  particulars^  The  manner  of  this  wri 
ter  bears  no  refemblance.  to  the  fblemn  foppery  of  the  author  o( 
the  Hifimc  Douiis,  &c,  or  the  incohcrent^Reverics  of  Peck,  ii 
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Monthly  C  a  t  a  l  o  o  v  i.  i.i|^|. 

his  preeended  difcovery  coacerning  «  fbo  of  Richard  ItL  Much* 
faowcrer,  th«c.has  been  aflerted  in  the  conrfe  of  oer  aathor's 
remark**  may  hereafter  be  difput«d  by  thofe  who  (ball  have  fo^ 
lure  pgiTeffion  of  the  originals  to  which  he  refers.     It  woald 
t)ierefoi:e  prove  of  ]ittle  confeoueoce  to  us,  to  turn  ov^  the  printed 
volumes  which  contain  the  difpatches.  of  M.  de  Noailles,  unlefc 
yft  had  accefs  at  the  fame  time  to  the  MS.  coUe^ion  of  the  cor- 
|(pondehce  between  Charles  V.  then  refiding  at  BrufTels,  and 
e  embafTadors  he  fent  to  England  a  little  before  the  death  of 
Jward  VI.  to  which  our  autnox  is  indebted  for  the  moft  curious. 
■rts  of  his  performance. 
We  do  not  hefitate  to  recommend  this  interefting  and  well- 
feWSated'  pAm^phlet  to  the  pemial  of  our  readers ;    and  hope 
whcn^r.  Hume  (hall  be  difpofed  to  attempt  a  revifal  of  that 
part  cnF  hn  hiftory  to  which  thefe  anecdotes  belongs  that  he 
will  take  the  pains  to  enquire  into  the  value  of  the  credentials 
which  Have  furniihed  Our  French  writer  with    his    accounts.  ' 
*  Such  evidence  (fays  he)  as  thefe  afford,   are  the  only  founda- 
tions upon  which  a  hiftorian,  who  would  give  a  hiilory  free^from 
faihood  and  ambiguity,  can  fafely  depend.' 
14:  J  C9lhaicn  oftht  Protefts  tf  the  Hw/t  of  Lords  in  Ireland, 
from  1634  to  1770.  %'vo.     zs.6d.     Almon. 
Wc  need  only  obferve,  that  we  believe  thefe  Protefts  to  bt 
anthent^: ;  and  the  editor  affures  us,  that  they  begin  wfth  the 
firft  upon  record.     We  conceive,  however,  this  compilation  to 
be  a  matter  of  greater  curioiity  than  utility. 
.      ^  POLITICS, 

Ij.  A  ytfflificaiion  of  the  ConduB  oftht,  Miniftry^  relaii'ue  to  Falfc- 

.  land's-I{land«.  £1/0.  i/.  Organ. 
'  We  will  not  join. ^e  hue  and  cry  with  pejudice  and  fadion, 
"  agaittft  the  late  convention  with  Spain ;  we  doubt  not  that  it 
nay  be  defended  to  the  fatisfadion  of  the  fenfible  and  impartial. 
Bot  the  miniftry  are  certainly-  not  obliged  to  this  weak  advocate  $ 
hisimpotentattemptmayhort  their  caufe  with  the  fuperHcial, 
and  the  feditieus,  who  find  new  proofs  of  the  obliquity  of  pub* 
lie  meafures  in  the  ]gnoran<;e  and  prcfumption  of  thofe  wbs 
ei^nfe  them.    . 

r  This  pamphlet  is  a  rhapfody  of  impertinent  and  oftentatioat 
egotifm,  langpud  prolixity,  ^4  vile  adulation.  It's,  pioft  im«- 
porunc  matter  coniifts  of  two  aiTertions,^  viz.  that  Falkland'a 
filand  .is  littie^  cold^  sitidhamn  ;  and  that^ar  titli  to  it  is  difputtubU. 
Both  thefe . particulars  wi  are  apt  to  believe ;  though  the  author 
'Jbas  not  cQ&vinced  ns  of  either ;  for  he  never  attempts  to  evince 
whkt  he  ai&rts^  Qe  is  a  perfect  Ariftotle  in  launching  lYnc 
dogpia. 

Th^  delicacy  of, his  .encomium  may  beiniG^rred  from  what  he 

tells  his  lords  and  gentlemen,  the  members  of  eithei*  houfe.-^ 

ibat  they  are  men  of  tried  virisu  and -abilities^  men  who  wonfd  do 

'    honour  to -^ny  fiMOf  and  to  any  age*    If  we  cnedited  this  man's 

rant^  wc  ihc^ura  imagine  that  we.were  living  in  the  days  of  Alfred* 

M  3  .  A« 
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Ai  poHticar  writin^Sy  td  be  pbpoltr,  muft  have  font  ftoir  of 
ii^Bieiit»  and  feme  plaufibili^  of  eompliment,  we^advilb  this 
^Hftipiofi  of  gbvernilieat  to  drop  his  prefent  fpecivlatioiis,  nA 
if  he  w//if  pobKlh  again,  kt  him  turn  his  thdoghts  to  tKeolo#yi 
tl^me  in  defence  of  tmnfubftantiation,  snd  wave  his  grols  ineSdb 
^uDd' the  papal' throne. 

,.t6\f^ersr^iativh  tie  tafi  Jtegotiaiion  nviih  Sp^in  *,  atfd  f hi 
. /tfi/W^  Falkland  lilai^d/ri^ar /^jEnglifti.   8«i«?.   3/.  Almon^ 
This  publication  we  fup|>Qre  to  pe  aiitheatic,  bat  beg  leave  to 
fefign  the  examination  of  it  to  thofe  who  conllantly  review  all 
minifierial  wripngs  in  the  daily  papers* 

17.  Prcpnffdi  to  th  htwiJUtun  for  nimbfrhfg  tbiPeopIt^t     By  thi 
.Juibcr  of  th  Tourf  througb  England,  tie*  Sv»y  u»     NicolL 

This  writer  ^  no  weak  advocate  for  the  fcheme  which  he  has 
|>ropofed;.  but  the  fobjeA  of  his  pamphlet  is  betterfnited  to  the 
•ubilities  and  train  of  thinking  peculiar  to   minifters  of  fiate, 
Iha^  to  the  critical  exanination  of  Utcmry  Reriewerf. 

1 8.  Tbe  K^  to  Ahfieriitus  ;  tont^ining  ihi  4f^tboir^ $ priitafi  Tifongjks 

on  Jome  late  Protiidkigs,     ^t;^*  t'/*    Davenhilh 

•    .The  ^bforditres  this  gentleman  propofes  to*  liiilock  are^thoie 

Ctx  the  nominal  patriots ;  hiut  we  apprehend  Ms  attexrrpts  will 

jMid  one  more  to  the  abfurdtties  of  the  times,  if  we  confer  iSiat 

hie  ftile,  language,  gnd  argomcnts,  fire  neither  elegant,  graa* 

'  i&atical,  or  new. 

Ijj.  7r/W  1/ J,  Almon,y2rr^//i>f  Junins'/i^Wf  J-vs.  ix.  Miller* 
,  This  is  not  the  authentic  trial  of  Almon,  and  cannot  there* 
jbre,  in  every  circumftance  be  depended  upo|^.  Thc/fcCirri- 
}icy  of  its  contents  will  deftroy  its  weight  with  t^try  friend  to 
public  de^bram.  The  fpeeth  of  th#  attorney-genera)  kt  tlMj 
opening  of  this  trial,  does  honour  to  his  penetratioii^  and  ^o* 
quence;  and  the  low,  4tfingeiinons  afpetfioiis  dirown  mit 
figainft  hiinin  this  pamphlet  by  his  oWcnre  enemies,  wib  oely 
be  read  with  pleafvre  i^  thofe  who  always  wbge  an  impotent  war 
with  cbnfpicootls  na^rit.  Whtil  a  Junius,  srmed  with  jtht 
jsOwers  of  genius,  endeavoars  to  embroil  the^te,  otfr  hetred  of 
the  incendiary  is  mixed  with  admiration,  and  regiet.  fiat  the 
eiFeds  which  a  fafUous,  aerinionions,  and  *  doll  Writer  prodacee 
in. every  liberal^  onprejadiced  veaaAf,  are,  ^^ct^ftntiDa  woA 
contempt 

ao^  Liheriy  n}inJttdted  againfi  Slnvrn'  8i»-  t/.  WWlde. 
This  pamphlet,  if  we  credit  the  tule-page,  was  firft  "pubr 
lifiied  in  the  year  1646.  It  is  marked  with  the  fimpliehy  oC 
#»le,  and  the  enthuitafm  of  that  period^  which,  however,  are 
eafily  imitated.  It  inveighs  againi  long  imprifonment,  and  thf 
-opprefive  fees,  and  tyranny  of  goalen  ;  enormoQs  civil  evils, 
frdm  which  l^ngland,  with  all  its  boafted  freedom,  is  not  yet 
■  'le^einptcd. 
^  This  treatife  is  worthy  of  tiie  ^attention  of  the  public,  and 
even  of  the.tegiflarore.  Its  warmth  is  Aipported  by  ai^umenri 
nttd  many  e^ccellent  sid^  of  parliamemt. 
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This'Xiitlior  (hcwr^,  Uut  goaler't  fees  wei^.  appointed  by  die 
&ar*chaznber,- and  ftipuld  nave  beef .  «jboli (bed  with  that  iai* 
j^itous  court  $  aod  that  long  impHfoiuiienu  a^eiiron^ly  aftd 
icpeated  prohibit^  by  Magna  Charca.  .      s     . 

He  exemplifies,  by  many  inftances,  the  cniel  treatment  m" 
Aisled  upon  wifoners,  particnlarly  by  a  detail  of  the  tuffemjp 
of  colonel  Jonn  Lilbiirne,  in  Newgate,  and  in  the  Tower,  w^o 
aalntained  the  caufe  of  liberty  with  undaui^ted  coorage;  and 
unfliaken'conftancyittthe  reign  of  Charles  I. 

We  ihoald  wiih  to  find  nothing  exceptionable  in  a  «rri»r  who 
is  a  rational  and  conftitational  advocate  for  the  privilegev,  and 
iiv>allafe  of  ffiankiodv  The  feventies  exercifed  upon  prifoncit 
4!^peciaUf  poor  debtors,  in  whom  aai^fortane  is  ofitrt  confounded ' 
witli  opkidnaiity,.  arc  a  icatrdal  to  human  nature,  and  incon- 
fifteat  with  .the  fpirit  of  a  free  government*  Their  hardftlps 
nught^  and  onght  to  be  mitigated;  though,  perhaps,  thif 
wjDold  be  tooainch  relaxed  by^  recurring  to  the  letter  of  Magna 
Ghana.  We  cannot  think,  with  our  author,  that  it  was  wjcong 
to  fuperfede  iboie  parts,  of  that  ground-work  of  liberty  by  fuc« 
feeding  ads  of  parliament.  The  Epgliih,  when  Magna  Charta 
was  confimed,  though  rough,  were  iimj[>le«  and  had  but  few  want» ; 
etft  ^fires  are  now  muJtijnied,  and  a.multipHcity  of  defircs  pro* 
daces  various  rapacity*  He  knows  little  of  our  prefent  charac- 
ter, oris  intoxicated  with  the  enthufiafm  of  freedom,  who  dpet 
not  fee,  that  property  maft  now  be  fecured  by  feverer  Hatutes  than 
didTe  which  were  pafled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

^I.  Sclim*/  Leturs^  expefing  the  MalfretaUes  of  tbt  Office  ofOrd- 
"^  nance^Uc^nttith  aPrtpuiandCGiiflufion^  %<vo.  zs.6d.  Miller. 

The  JUetters  before  us.  made  their  firft  appearance  in  an  Even- 
iog  paper.  We  are  informed  they  were  written  by  a  perjToa 
iirbofe  name  is  couched  in  an  anagram,  and  that,  his  having  been 
fjifmiffed  from  an  office^  Jias  thus  raifed  his  ire  againft  the  gen- 
demep.  of  th?  Bo;^rd  of  Ordnance.  We  will,  not  pretend  to  en* 
let  into  the  gierit^  of  his  piece,  as  it  nvuA  depend  entirely  upon 
fa6b^  with  which  we  acknowledge  ou.rfelves  unacquainted  i,  but 
virulenqe  and  abufe,  joined  to  perfonal  pique  ana  refentmenc, 
feeni  to  forjoa  the  great  bafis  of  this  produ^po. 
tz,  A  DiaUgu*  ^efwstn  «  Law^^r  and  a  Counivy'-^emltmaff  ufcn 
the  Subjea  of  the  Game-JuatAjs.    8i;o.    u.  6^.     Wilkic. 

T>o  this  Dialogue  is  prefixed  a  Letter  to  Serjeant  Glynn,  in 
which  the  author,  with  a  freedom  and  fpirit  worthy  of  an'  E«g- 
lifliman,  inveighs  againft  the  multiplicity,  the  inconfifte^cy, 
'4nd  feverlty  of  the  game-laws,  and  wiihes  that  the  reprefentMive 
d^Middkfex  whom  he  is  addrefiing,  would  exert  his  love  of  lii 
berQr,  and  his  abilities  in  the  houfe  of  commons  to  have  them 
repealed,  or  corre£led.  .         .     *. 

In  this  Dialogue  the  lawyer  gives  his  friend,  the  cotmtry-gen- 
tkinani  a  Ibort,  but  difiina  biftory  of  the  game-laws,  explain! 
thoie-claufes  in  them  of  which  moH  people  may  be  fuppoted  to 
^  totally  ignorant ;  ihows  them^ofteu  to  be  vague,  and  oncer* 
Cpin»  4o4  in  general  jibfurd  and  opprefiive. 

M  4  A  claaft 
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t^6  MOHTHL.T     CaTALO-OUE. 

A  claoie  of  an  s€t  pafled  'in  the  loth  year  of  George  II f. 
wiU  ihqw  tlie  complexion  of  thefe  laves. 

Ay  thu  suSiit  is  declared^  <  that  if  any  perfoil  (hall  wilfally, 
vpon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  take,  kill,  or  deftroy  any  hare, 
phMiknt,.  paitridge,  &c.  in  the  ni^ht,  b^tvt^een  one  hour  after 
inkn^^ttiagp.  and  one  hour  before  fun-rifmg^,  or  ufe  any  gun, 
dog»  foafe,  net,  orany>otberengine  for  taking,  killings  or  de- 
flroyin^.  any  hare,  pheafant,  partridge,  &c.  in  the  night  at 
aforeftid,  and  fliall  be  convi^ed  thereof  upon  the  oath  of  one 
Of  more  cnfcdiblewitnefs,  orwitneiTes,  before  one,  or  more  juftice, 
orjujlicf^  of  the  peace;  every  fuch  perfon'  ihall,  for  the  firfl 
oltence,  be  committed  to  the  common  goal,  or  houfe  of  cor- 
jeAion,^  there  to  remain  without  bail  or  main-prize,  for  any 
time  not  Exceeding  fix,  nor  lefs  than  three  calendar  months  $ 
.»nd.for  the  fecond,  and  other  ofleoces,  to  be  committed  as 
albrefaid,  for  not  leis  than  fix,  and  not  more  than  twelve. ca- 
lendar months,  and  within  three  days  from  the  time  of  oommitt-' 
meat*  either  for  the  firil,  or  any  other  ofience,  to  be  once  pofaK 
licly  whipped  between  the  hours  of  twelve  iind  one  of  the 
clock  in  the  day/ 

.The  laws  of  a  well-regulated  oommunity,  efpecially  the  penal 
Aatutes,  ihoal4  be  founded  upon  .reafon  $  in  which  cafe  every 
man  of  common  fenfe  would  have  a  monitor  within  hb  own 
bread  to  warn  him  againU  violating  them.  But  how  is  a  fimplo 
countryman,  to  underhand  the  caprice  of  the  game- laws,  ov 
prevent  the  barbarous  canfequences  of  a  falfe  and  malignant  ac- 
^pfation? 

Three  tables  are  ailixed  to  this  fenfible  and  ufeful  pamphlet  jj 
one,  of  the  laws  relative  to  hares  ;  another,  of  the  laws  relative 
to  partridges  J  and  a  third,  of  thofe  which  relate  to  pheafants. 
Each  of  thefe  tab]es  (hows  the  feveral  offences ;  the  2l&.s  creating 
the  penalties ;  the  perfons  to  ^hom  fuch  penalties  are  given  ; 
and  the  manner  of  recovering  them.  This  Dialogue,  and  the 
fables  annexed,  deferve  well  to  be  recommended  to  the  gentlemen 
pf  the  law,  whofe  pradice,  when  it  relates  to  the  game-ads, 
they  will  greatly  facilitate.  And  their  contents  are  of  impor- 
tance to  the  coi^ntryroan,  to  whom  their  fimplicity  and  pcrfpi- 
cuity  are  excellently  adapted.  They  will  guard  him  againft  the 
tyranny  of  a.Nimrod,  and  the  partiality  of -a  juftice  of  peace. 

P    O     E    T    R    y. 

Z$'  ^tfiut^t  Hora^ius  Fiacctir.  B^rminghamut  Typis  yobanui^ 
BafiervilU.  j^to.  l/.  ijf.  Payrie. 
There  is  perhaps  no  art,  which,  fince  its  infant  ilate,  has  rcr 
eeived  lefs  improvement  than  that  of  typography.  It  is  not  pleaf* 
lag  to  copiider  how  little  a  long  and  uninterrupted  fucceffion  of 
pnnters  have  contributed  to  the  means  by  whjch  learning  is  difr 
fuied ;  and  chat  more  enlightened  and  peaceful  times  have  fcarce 
been  able  to  add  any  thing  to  the  labours  of  thofe  who  lived  iii 
pges  of  obfcurity  and  tumult.  The  books  of  Caxton,  Pynfon, 
§n4  Wynkin  de  Worde,  appear  tq  i^  as  yfcll  executdd  id  all*  re., 
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^p^s,  ;is  tjtQfe  of  more  modern  artiis.  The  -ancient  Gothic 
letter  employed  in  moil  of  theie^  is  «iit  with.the  istt&oflr«icetx; 
t))e  colour  of- the  ink  ilill  remaijis  in  fall  perfe&ioa ;  and  the  tex^ 
ture  of  the  paper  is  perhaps ^nore  compad  thao  any  at  prafent  in. 
ufe.  Mr  Ba^erviUe»  one  of  whor6',pohticatikm&  lie»  Aovr  before 
us,  is  the  only  modern  printer  who  has  evea  ihove  to  iatrodace 
novelty  in  his  art;  and  a^y  indeed,  be  faid  to  %ave  aoited  «le2^ 
gance  wic^  accuracy,  in  all  his  publicatioo»i  To  his  Virgil, 
Juvenal>  ai^d  Periius»  he  has  now  added  this  fplendid  edition  ^i 
Horace  ;  and  though  fome  are  willing  to  fpe»k  of  hvs  paper  ia 
the  iame  terms  as  our  author  fpeaks  of  hk  mi^efs'i  face,  that 
it  is  ^""^"^''^nimium  lubricusa/pici\         •        *    /  •' 

)ret  the  uncotnmon  clearn.ef$  of  his  types,  together  with  the  ge* 
neral  beauty  of  his  page,  cannot  fail  to  entitle  this,  like  the  reft 
of  Mr*  Baikerville's  performances,  to  a  place  in  cv^ty  library  or 
^jojleclion,  whether  public  or  private,  as  fampies  of  typdgraphi- 
cal  excellence*  ^ 

24.  The  Book  of  Nature^  a  Pqfm.  /^o,  ix,  Caman. 
,     Thete  are  fome  authors  who  contrive  to  give  their  fentiments 
to  the  public  in  a  language  which  partakes  neither  of  the  nature 
.of  ytrie  nor  profe,  but  is  fomething  beneath  them  both.  Among 
Ihefe  unfiiccefsful  candidates  for  literary  Fame,  the  writer  of  this 
poeioi  jiiay  be  claiTed,  who  has  not  even  the  common  reqaifites 
of  apt  rhymQ  or  grammatical  £ngli/h,  to  fupport  his  pretiiniions. 
In  the  fir ll  page  we  meet  with  th«  t'wo^ following  liaes : 
<  Spontaneous  rife  the  lilies  of  the  V/ii^ 
The  king-cup,  primrofe,  vi'let,  daffbaV'/.-* 
a^d  a  fpecimen  of  his  accuracy  in  grammar  ma}r  be  found  in  th« 
fticceeding  paffage :  • 

*  As  maiiy  letters  in  this  bc^^k  are  feen 
As  there  are  flowVs  or  dew-drops  on  the  green. 
Trees  on  the  hills,  or  )6)pr^i7a^  on  the  plains.' 
As  nwny  letters  as  there  are  herbage  /  No,  good  Mr.  Scribbler, 
fuch  nonfenfe  .will  fcarce  entitle  you  to  ejtpeft  lenity  at  the  hands 
of  the  Critical  Reviewers.     Thank  your  Itars,  however,  that  our 
enquiries  extend  no  farther  into  themerits  bf /^^  B^oktfNature^ 
of  which  you  are  a  motl  wretched  publifher, 

25.  Tht  Temple  of  Comfhffion^  a  Poenit  (^ddrejfed  so  a  Lady,  by  an 

Officer  of  the  Guards  ^0,  is.  Ridley. 
.    If  this  be  really  the  work  of  one  of  our  military  men,  we 
cannot  help  faying,  with  major  Dennis  O'Flaherty,  in  the  laft 
new  Comedy,  that  we  wifl|  *  his  country  had  a  little  moreem^ 
ploymeht  for  him.! ,  •  / 

•  This  performance,  which  is  at  once  irregular,  languid,  and 
incorredl,  is  a  kind  of  cento  from  other  authors,  whofe  fenti- 
'ments  are  fometimes  fo  difguifed,  that  had  they  occafiontbxlaim 
their  own  property,  they  would  hardly  know  it  agafir.  This 
puny  rhymer,  however,  fometimes  plunders  openly,  and  with* 
put  the  leaft  acknowledgement,  as  in  the  f^lowing  ittftances  : 
*  The  bleak  winds  whiAle  round  her  tmkedhe^<^^ 
Her  helplefi  infant  cries  in  vain  for  tread.* 

Thaft 
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TlBlfe  tm^tuH^m^  we  believe,  almiDft  en^My  the  pit^i^erty  of 
Dr.  SiMUetti  iinil  appear  to  have  been  taken  Troin  a  beautiful 
little  pci^m,  efltklcd  TJ^  Tearr  9f  SmldnJ^  tvfiUtn  fo6ti  after  t)>e 
laft  fditllifm»  wbeie  they  twd  thus : 

t  Tiic  bkale  windc  whilble  rotrnd  her  head,  ^ 
ftilr  holtrief{ror][^DS  cry  Ibr  breifcd/ 
Every  i«a49r  SMift  peiceiv^,  tkat^^he  word  nttkt^^  inferted  la  tiiir 
fifft^of  tMe  .borrpwed  verfb,  kav  a  wouderfiil  eflfea ;  and  that 
kcr  infant  crie»  in  vm,  adds  greatly  to  the  diftref?  repfe^te<| 
mthefecond. 

«  Will  f»a}  thefe  eytti  &c« 
Thou  art  th^  laft  dear  objefl  they  behold/ 
Thefe  aie  almoft  |he  w(>rd$  which  Calilla»  dyitig^  addrefles  to 
JlkanpDt. 

^  And  yet  my  eyes  take-pleafbie  to  behoM  thee, 
.Thou  are  their  laft  4ear0b|ea!'    .  FatrPi»i»itt, 

Aay  feribbler,  who  ia  not  afhamed  to  be  a  plagiarift.  may  be* 
come  fometbkg  like  a  poeti^pa  teraM  tike  tkeier  /  ^ 

T)^ia  Qiodcft  Officer  pf  the  Guani»,  fpcaking  at  once  of  Mmfelf 
and  the  lady  fpn  who^  fakotkia  poeai  was  w/itten»  intfodsttes 
tke  folk3wtng  note.  •    *   i: 

^  '  Npte^  Even  ia  this  eo^idition  he  difdaias  to  asa  affiftaace,  tbo 
fOddeis  being  obliged  to  »bek  hini;>  whereas  all  the  othera 
fought  her*. and  gladly  accepted  that  relief,  which  hi  would  have 
Tcfufed,  had  (he  not  bellowed  it  in  a  peculiarly  noble  manner.* 
All  die  obfervations  we  ihall  make  on  this  vaia-glo^bjua  ex- 
crefeence  tothe  work  before  us,  ia,  that  poverty  and  pride,  agree 
tat  in  together  \  and  that  the  author's  miftreis  iisems  to  have 
been  kinder  to  him  than  the  Mufe»  who,  we  are  afraid,  will 
l^jTver  approach  him  either  with  or  without  foJicitation.  ' 
a6.  futiial  Effttft  ibkfy  of  a  Moral  Nature.  fFritten  at  itffttent 
fv  tods  of  Time,  ByaYcungMau.  %vo.  \$  6d.  Wheble. 
*  Advertilement.  The  writer  of  thefe  little  Effays  is  induced  to 
^ad  them  into  the  world  by  two  reafoaa.  It  has  given  him  fome  con- 
fern  tbs^t  he  has  been  able  to  contribute  fo  Uttle  to  the  benefit  ofibciefy 
hitherto ;  and  be  is  difpofed  to  imagine  that  be  might  do  fomething 
more  of  this  kind,' were  he  fo  happy  as  to  hint  pure,  thought  (Mr* 
Thomfon's  pbrale)  to  thofe  who  may  be  willing  to  read  what  he  haa 
frritten,  and  were  he  to  do  this  in  a  auunr^r  not  unpleafing.  Whe- 
ther he  has  hit  upon  fucha  auraafrbe  cannot  well  know,  till  he  hais 
ahe  public  opinion  $  the  defire  of  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  b^a 
fMber  inducement.  He  has,  only  to  add,  that  his  attempts  are  fuh% 
initted  to  the  candour  of  the  good  natured  reader.* 
'  By  reprinting  this  author's  prefafiory  obfervations,  we  have 
given  kim  aa  opportunity  of  fpeal(tng  f^  himfelf ;  and  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  claim  ;in  hearing  in  oar  turn.     As  he  is  fi>- 

Scitous  to  contribute  to  the  benefit  of  fociety,  we  make  no  doubt 
at  that  very  folicit^de  will  c6ndu^  him  to  the  difeovery  of  fomo 
more  fuccefsful  method  of  effecting  his^  very  charitable  pnrpofe, 
Thr  beft  poetry,  alas !  is  not  likely  to  amend  the  world  in  any 
great  degree  $  but  from  fuch  cokl  unanimated  (brains  as  thcfe, 
no  greataradaantaga  can  be  dcnved  to  monlity,  dH^  fnch  aa 
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fffiltoCRMB  opbtei  which  induce  aitarttficiftlrepore.  Atgoi 
himUAf  could  not  hive  prevailed  on  one  of  his  eyes  to  keep 
watch  orer  diefe  poems; .  and  yet  juftice  at  die  fiunettme  com- 
pels OS  to  declare,  that  the  feveieft  morahtf  could  not  he  olfeftd* 
ed  by  any  of  the  fensiments  whieh  they  contaio.  As  the  anthor 
has  told  OS  that  theft  aitimpts  nre  fobmitted  to  the  candour  ^f 
At  ffced-katHTtdi  rezdtrt  we  are  fnrewe  canoorosore  ttf«6hiallf 
Tin&»te  oar  title  to  thai  favourable  dsftioitioBt  ihan  by  ad- 
vtfittghim  to  write  ao  aiore« 

i;.  Tlf  Exbihitiim  in  Uel\  or  Moloch  turtuJ  Fainter.   i>.  Organ. 
The  name  of  the  poblifher  is  frflitiofis,  for  furely  no  man  of 
common  decency  woul^have  permitted  a  rear  oiieto  ftand  at 
the  head  of  a  performance  fo  uncommonly  defpicable. 

The  thii^  was  meant  for, a  fatire  on  the  prefent  mihtftry^  bnt 
Is  in  realiry  notldng  more  than  the  nnconne^d  ravings  of  a 
mad  man.  One  line,  as  a  ipetimeo  of  the  author's  titeraturCi^we 
wUI-ventiire  to  qaote. 

*  Thii  ftate  phaenomrBtf^  where  didft  tbon  meet  T 
The  reader  either  ts^  or  oa^bt  to  be,  contented  with  having  had 
onlyotte,  out  of  the  many  bnes  which  we  have  been^  doomed  to 
Hw^t  fabmitted  to  his  perufal. 

28.  ^ift  DedicatiBH  of  the  Tmpb  of  Solomon,     J  Poiiieal  Sfijh 
'  ByWm,  Hodfbp,  M.  A.  FtUo<w  0/Triaity  ColL  Qamhrid^i 
4/';  i/.Dodfley. 

Mr.  Hodibn  obtained  for  this  poem  Mr.  Seaton's  presniom. 
laftyear.    We  prefume  this  writer  mull  have  been  the  mcA  me-  > 
ritoriofis  candidate  (notwithftanding  tbe  mediocrity  of  the  pieeejf 
as  h4^  receiired  the  foiFrages  of  the  vice-chancellor,  the  matter,  of 
Clare^hall,  and  the  Gre^k  profeflbr,  gentlemen  ec^nally  remaric* 
able  for  thdr  tafte  and  impartiality. 
24^  Edlilola  Poetica :  an  Efiftleon  theTimei,  4/0.   i/*  Bladon. 
Apolitical  ftjuib^— the  f  »i//;/^/w/  of  an  Eton  boy  of  four*, 
tetn. 

NOVELS. 
30.  Tb9  Favsurite,  a  fioral  Tale.  Written  /jf  «  Latfy  of^edtty^ 
z  imIs.  5/.  fewed*  Baldwin. 
Whedier  the  author  of  thb  novel,  by  canio|:  it  the  Fayourite« 
meant  to  miflead  the  purchafer  into  a  belief  that  polidcal  fsv* 
vonritifm  was  its  fabjed;  we  cannot  determine.  We  are,  how- 
ever onde(:eive4  in  the  Preface,  and  meet  only  with  an  eafji 
narrative  of  domeftic  adventures  ?n  the  courfe  of  the  work. 

The  voluines  now  under  confideratiop,^  may  be  fairiy  faid  to 
deferve  feme  preference  to  the  great  majorky  of  dioie  which  4ra 
publiihed  tYtry  da]^  for  the  emolument  pf  circnlatinff  lU>raries. 
They  are  written  with  good  fenfe,  no  inconfideraUe  Koowledre 
of  the  world,  and  a  delicacy  not  often  to  be  met  with  even  in 
performaneerof  the  fame  tendency.  Moft  of  the  chara£ters  are 
^trell  marked,  and  the  paflions  are  always  direded  to  their  true 
end  and  pnrpofei  The  old  and  confiderate  may  perufe  them 
without  difgod,  and  theyoong  aadinexperieocedwitnoatdai^ger* 
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3J.  TheFal/k  Sup  ;  cr  the  Eiftory  of  Mn.  Brudcnal.  2  *voh.  izm^.. 
t  ji.y^TA;^^.     Almon.     *  . 

Jo  point  of  language,  fentiracnt,  and  moral,  this  novel  is 
fuperipr  to  many  that  have  been  publiflicd  this  feafoo ;  yet 
it  mull  In  juftice  be  obicnred,  that  the  phrafeology  is  oftea' 
affefledy  and  ttiat  frequent  and  abfurd  gallicifms  render  the  piece 
difguAipg  to  a  reader  of  taile. 

•32.  The  PtoviiUntial  Adulary.  Zni4s,  izmol  ^s.ftkuml.    Hall. 

The  writer  of  this  piece  is  not  deficient  in  fahcy  or  imagina- 
tioa;  buit.hc  appears  to  be  deftitute  of  judgment,  and  ftems 
totally  to  have  rejq^ed  probability  from  the  compofition  of  his 
i^oveU  which  may  be  termed  a  romance,  in  ^he  ilricieft  fcnfe  of 
the  word. 

35.  The  I}itn»er  vfthe  Pajpgm ;  er  Syrian  and  Egyptian  Anecdotes. 
Tramfiaied from  the  French  of  the  Author  of  the  School  of  Friend- 
.  iKip*  3  i/oi/.  iztao.  '^s.  fe<wed.     £van$., 

Thcfe  litt tie  volumes  contain  one  of  the  moft  dull  and  unin- 
tcrefting  ftories  that  ever  yet  vfere  fabroitted  to  our  judgments. 
We  know  not  why  in^  th^  fecond  title  they  are  called  i)yrian  and 
Egyptian  Anecdotes,  but  that  anecdotes  \s  at  prefeot  a  fafhiooable 
term,  and  might  tempt  a  purchafer  who  expedted  to  meet  with 
aColledUon  of  lively,  curious,  and  dillindt  particulars,  inftead  of 
o»e  lorigi  perpjexed  and  unentertaining  narrative,  branching 
oiTt  occasionally  into  a  few  epifodical  i;elaiions.  That  this  work 
13  trahilated  from  fome  indifierent  French  writer,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe,  on  the  fcore  of  certaiin  idiomatic  baldneQes  in  the 
ilile.  We  do  not,  however,  defii;e  to  meet  with  t)ie  original, 
tho«gh  we  fiiould  £nd  ourfelv^s  ih  the  greateil  diilirers  fpr  iOQie« 
thing  to  read  ;— no  not  even  while  we  are  wa.iting  for  our  din- 
ners (if  we  offend  not  to  fay  that  Reviewer^  eat}  at  a  country  inn  ; 
or  when  any  one  of  us  is  travelling  in  a.ilage-coach  in  company 
with  an  eirdft^raan,  a  tide-waiter^  a  Lonclon  apprentice,  a  me-^' 
thodiiVparfon,  or  a  difappolnted  author,  like  Mr.  Jennens,  either 
in  his  raving  or  dejected  ^te  after  the  pervfal  of  the  laft  article 
in  our  laft  Critical  Review.  , 

'  MEDICAL. 

34.  Oraiio  ex  Harveii  infiituto   hahita  inTheatro  C^legii  'Reg$Us 
Jtf«/iVflr«ot  Londinenfis,  Fefto  SanSii  h\xz2&,   O6.,    18.    A*  D^ 
1770.  ^«5«r/ Antonio  Reihari,  M />.  4/5.  Pr.  u.   johnfton. 
Dr.  Anthony  Relhan  has  di/played   a  g'reater  proportion  of 
good  fenfe,  than  of  pure  Latinity,  in  this  compofition,  A  frequent 
^fi?  of  unnecefiary  prepoiitions,  and  fome  few  other  flips  of  a 
Jefs  Venialquajity,  plainly  indicate  to  our  apprehenfions,    that 
the  worthy  ^a  of  Galen  ismorfe  accuilomed  to  write  Latin  for 
the  infpeftion  of  apothecaries,  than  for  the  examination  of  cri^ 
tics.     We  muft,  however,  do  his  performance  the  juitice  to  de- 
clare,   that  if  it  is  in  fome  places  coarfe  and  incorred,  it  is  in 
others  elegant  and  fpiritcd,  asin  the  following  Jnilancc,  where, 
after  having  expatiated  on  the  mifchiefs  Qccafioncd  by  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  quack  medicines,  to  the*  venders  of,  which 
.letters  parent  are  too  often  granted,  he  introduces  the  following 
sefie&ions. 
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"'  *Ifta  eroditus  lyiifqae,  atqae  cordatior  inidet:  caeteii  autett 
peiTundantur  dolis.  Unam  vejd  falvam  efTc,  dam  intereoat 
taillry  iquid  tandem  juvat  rempablicam  ?  Per  hanc  urbem  amf^ 
pHffimam  ambulanti,  iftiufmodi  quot  undiqae  in  os  dbjiciaRtiif 
tela?  adeo  ut  nohnonquam  mihi  videor  Priamo  inermi  fimilis^, 
per  caftra  Achivorum  mfeftiffima  iter  facere,  ande  non:  patriab 
ittbiidium,  fed  Divinaris  i;De  falvum  praeftat/  ' 

Though  we  have  quoted  this  paragraph  as  a  probf  that  out 
approbation  has  not  been  bellowed  without  reafbn,  yet  as  w«  ait 
well  convinced  that  more^ money  is  evfery  day  acquired  by  writ- 
ing bad  than  good  Latin,  we  fmcerely  wiih  the  dodor  ttiaj  meet 
with  lefs  frequent  opportunities  oF  exerting  his  rhetorical  chaa 
his  miedical  accompiiftimenrs.  In  prefcriptioDv^  *  femr  grammati- 
cal errors  are  ever  made;  becaufe  that  careful  fuppreifioa  of  aL> 
mofl  ail  termioatioDs  which  is  conilantl/  obferved  in  thefe  In- 
conic  palTports  of  health,  cannot  fail  to  exempt  every  writer 
from  the  chance  of  falfe  concords  or  JciTer  folecifms  in  the  Roxnan 
'language.  Some  members  of  the  College  arc  however,  able  to 
^rJKe  out  blunders  independent  of  cafes,  genders,  or  tenfes;  ^at 
the  following  paffage,  very  faithfully  copied  from  a  brother 
doctor's  Harveian  Oration,  may  krve  to  prove  ;  wherein  it 
is  poiitively  declared  that  tbofe  who  were  alrtady  dtady  and  tj&ofe 
who  were  ijy/V/^,  expired  at  the  fame  inftant;— *  Mortm  et  mori" 
\hundi  flmul  animas  efilarunt;' — iSir  William  Baowiijs,  even 
thou  art  great,  wh^n  brought  into  con^parifon  with  this  left 
named  author ! 

'35.  An  Effay  on  the  Vfe  of  the  Ganglions  oftbi  Norms.  Mj  Jailie« 
Johndone,  M.  D.   $<vo,  21.  Bccket. 

The  fird  draaght  of  this  EfTay  was  publifh^d  formerly  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfa£tions;  but  it  is  now  confxderably  improved. 
The  opinion  of  this  ingenious  author  concerning  the  ufe  ofgaa- 
glions  is,  that  they  ferve  as  fo  many  fubordinate  brains »  and 
are  the  more  immediate  iburce  of  the  nerves,  fent  to  the  orgabs 
of  involuntary  motion.  Whoever  perufes  tbe  EfTay,  muiiac- 
knowledge^  that  Dr<  Johnilone  fupports  his  hyp  otheiiswith 
much  learning  and  ingenuity. 

36.  Th  Fema/e  Phjifician;    or.  Every  f^MtM  her  wnatniX^arefs. 

-^  John  Ball,  M,D.  ximo^zu  L.  Davis. 
This  treatife  may  be  ufefal  to  tbofe  for  Whom  it  is  intended, 
inthf  iame  way  as  the  Ladies  DiJ^enfatory^  "which  we  had  for- 
merly occaiion  to  recommend;  the  prefent  performance  differ- 
ing from  tlie  other  in  being  more  copioos  po  the  diieafes  of 
which  it  treats,  but  comprehending  thofe  of  womea  only. 

37.  Imfartidl  Remarks  on  the  Suttpnian  Method  of  Inacutdtionl  By 

Nicholas  A|lay,^'K»/Vir,  %vo.  2s.  6d.  Brown. 
The  new  method  of  inoculation  has  been  already  fo  often  dif- 
euiled,  (hat  little  room  is  now  left  for  an  author  to  appear  with 
advantage  on  the  fubjcA.  We  therefore  find  nothing  of  con- 
iequence  in  this  treatife,  which  we  have  not  met  with  m  former 
paUicatioBs^ 
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iff  ll«IITBI,T     CaT4L'O4}0», 

In  our  review  of  the  Firft  Number  of  this  p»bIic«tioii,  krt  |;tv« 
it  M  o«r  opinion  that  it  might  be  in  fome  degree  ufeful  lO  privnle 
families :  and  candor  induces  ns  to  extend  Uie  £ime  abfervatkm  - 
ID  tka  Nnmher  ^o^w  before  us;  fince  we  can  neither  afim  nor 
denf  fiom  experience^  the  virtues  of  fuch  veMUfale  prodn^lioni 
08  have  keen  long  difoTed  in  medicinal  prefoiptioo*  <^  «dncli 
Itind  are  chofe  contained  in  this  pamphjet. 

DIVINITY. 

39.  Jn  Mjpsf  '•wtfr/j  a  Cemtr^Ji  httwetn  ^aktri/m  and  Meibodifiu 
8«».  6d.    Johiifon. 

This  writer  iaierms  at,  that*he  has  long  been  intimately  con- 
verfant  with  ChrifBan«  of  the'two  denomihations  mentioned  in 
the  title  page  of  his  Eflay.  •  He  therefore  begs  leave  to  o§tt 
Ibme  hints,  by  an  humble  attention  to  which,  he  hopes  and  be« 
licves  they  may  become  of  fervice  to  each  other.*  The  intendon 
of  the  Contraft  is  to  (hew  the  principles  and  pra£Uces  in  which  .  - 
the  Quakers  and  the  Methodifts  agree,  atid  wherein  they  difler, 
with  a  new  to  promote  univerfal  charity  and  piety^^  and  tofupply 
certain  matnal  defe&. 

In  the  latter  part  of  thit  EiTay,  the  author  propofes  fome  ar- 
rnments  in  defence  of  filence  in  public  worfcip.  On  tWs  topic^ 
Ee  fays, « the  firft  juft  ground  and  occaiion  for  filcnce  is  the  want 
of  the  proper  qualification  to  fpeak,  &c/  whiclu  we  maft  con- 
fefs,  is  a.  moil  fignificant  argument  in  favour  of  filent  meeting^* 
•-*Tbis,  hbwevex,  i«  a  mean  performance. 

40*  Xhi,CbripmtMiniflir*iRea/onsfortt^ii%itigImfams,iic,  By 
.  Stephen  Addington.  iimo.  ix,  W.    Buckland. 

In  this  traa  Mr.  Addtngton  appears  to  be  a  cindid,  rational, 
and  learned  wrker.  He  has  given  us  a  full  view  of  the  whole 
fubjea  of  baptifm ;  has  vindicated  the  cuftom  of  fprinkling  or 
pouring  water  in  the  adminiftration  0^  diis  ordinance,  and  the 
praftice  of  baptizing  infants,  in  *c  moft  fatisfaftory  manner.  ' 
41.  Sermons  on  Regenerarron ;  ivhrein  tbi  Nature ^  tleceffity^  and 

E'uidinces  of  it  art  CQnfidtni^   and  praaicalh  imfro<ved.    Mj 

Jofcph  Barber,  itmo,  zs^    Bucklantf. 

This  writer  defines  the  new  birth  to  be,  « That  work  of  Ood 
upon  the  foul  of  man,  whereby  he  is  made  a  real  Chriftian ;  a 
believer  in  the  Lord  Jefus  Chnft,  and  a  willing  difciple  or  fol- 
lower of  him  :'  or,  *  That  work  of  God  upon  the  foul,  wherel^ 
it  is  quickened.  Or  matie  alive  unto  God ;  and  whereby  it  is 
formed  in  <bme«ieafare  after  the  image  of  God,  and  fitted  ftr 
the  operations  of  a  fpintual  divine  life,*  Upon  this  fubjea  he 
makes  a  great  number  of  pip  us  and  ufeful  observations  of  a 
praaical  nature.  His  explication  of  regeneration,  jullificaeioD, 
&c.  would  perhaps  have  been  more  accurate,  itad  he  confidere^, 
which  he  feems  not  to  have  done,  that  the  kn(c  of  many  terx|is 
and  phrafes  in  the  New  Teilament,  applicable  to  the  firA  Chtif- 
tians,  are  totally  confoundcJ,  if  .they  are  applied  p  Chdfiim 
of  all  nauons  and  all  ages. 
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42    A  Serm9$  pnatbid  bifvre  the  Lords  Siriti^dliptd  Xtmfmrdj  im 
thi  Ai^iji  ^bwrcbt  Wcftminikr,  9n  Wcdncfday,  JaAuajy  |Pt 
177 19  ^  Edmand  Lcrd  Bijkof  j/^CarliJlc»  4/^.  i/.  Robfoa. 
^  HU  lord/kip  bas  ckojRHi  for  hi$  tefct  thdc.  wof d9  ^  d»r  fM^ 
,  |»litt]>aaifil:  BUffe4hf  the  nam  tf  G»d  fir  tvtr  a^4^iir%  fif 
*wifi^m>  andmigbi  mrt  bis  :,  he  changetb  tb^  times  4W  tbf  Je^^s% 
h£  rem9^iib  kings*  Mn4  fitUfb  np  kings,  c\k,  2.     FjombfficelM 
takes  QccafioQ  |a  fiiew  tkc  rearoA^bleficfs  and  iieceflltf  of  a  pajrti« 
cslar  providence^    He  coofiders  how  tfce  fopx^me  Being  jnay  be. 
conceived  to  iafi«en€e  the  nataral  and  moral  world»  and  why  «« 
ought  to  believe  thath,e  ioAaencc^  both.  His  argamentt  are4e« 
diiced  froQi  reafon  and  |cnpture>^Mkd  ^^^  with  gxptt  force  and 
perfpicuhy.  His  lordihip  then  proce^d^  to  apply  this  doArine  «» 
the  occafion  on  which  he  preached  nis  difeourie.  Here  tUsjudl* 
ciotts  writer  does  not  run  iqto  a  fultbme  .panegyric  on  theviftttes 
of  the  r$falmarfyr\  bi^  lays  before  his  readers  fome  in»portan€ 
confiderations^  naturally  refultingfrainthedodrine  of  a  parties* 
kr  pfovidehce^  and  a  t^raniient  view  pi  the  principles  and  prac* 
ttcesy  which)  in  the  laft  century*  involved  this  nation  in  the  mod 
dreadful  caUmldet.    Speeding  of  the  crying  fins  of  oar  fo(«« 
fathers  at  that  period,  and  the  vi<;es  of  the  prefentage*  he  ob- 
Hetw^^i  *■  When  crimes  like  thefe  become  excelSve  and  predomi- 
nant,: it  is  ea(y  to  foretjci  where  they  mail^  end.    Wheft  by  (adk 
ways  any  nation  renders  itftlf ,  ripe  hr  deftruSioa,  then  does 
Divine  Providence,  concurring  with  and  aiding  ttatcrrafca«(ea» 
proceed  to  inflid  t^e  Jodgment  fpcb  -a  nation  ha$  deserved*  bjr 
raifing  up  fome  foreign  enemies  toD^fnlt and  invade  it;  or  bf 

Kmiitting  its  own  unnatural  fons  J|;ow«aken  and  diArad  it;  or  by 
th  thefe  together,  which  indeed  ufually  excite  and  iaflaiiNi 
each  dther,  completing  its  decay,  a^nd  hafteniag  its  dilution/ 

The  intelligent  reader  cannot  fail  of  being  plea^d  with  thae 
force  of  reafoning,-propriety  of  fentiment,  nurigr  and  perfpicattf 
of  Hile,  which  he  will  meet  with  in  this  diicoiuie. 

43.  J  Sermon  preacbeJ  hefit$  th$  U^,  ^isift'rf Commons ^  mt  ^* 
Margaret*/,  Weflminftcr,  0i»  January  30,  177 1.  ^  Jamca 
King,  M.J.  j^o.  IS.    T.Payne, 

'  An  ingenious  difcourfe  on  the  grounds  and  obligations  of  ci^ 
▼il  government,  from  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul,  Wierefireye  mufi 
needs  htfuhje&^  net  only  fir  numtbt  but  atfo  fir  con/cience  fake* 
Horn,  xiii*  {. 

M    I    S    C    E    L    L    A    N    E    O    U    S. 

44.  J  Treatife  on  the  Vfe  of  Defenft've  Arms.  Tranflaied ftMi  $bi 
French  of  M'  Joly  de  Maizroy,  lieutenant  Qoknd  rflnfantryl 
By  Thomas  Mant,  late  Major  of  a  Brigade^  wtb  jw/i  kf  ^^^ 
Tranflalory  Si/^,  \u  Walter. 

The  tendency  of  this  ingenious  and  well-tranflated  pamphlet, 
is  to  rcftore  the  cuftom  of  definfive  arms,  *  not  a  load  of  ^rmour, 
(fays  th^  author)  but  only  fuch  as  was  in  ufe  among  the  Ro- 
mans, when,  by  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms  and  the  excelience 
of  their  dilciplke,  they  fubdued  the  worlds' 
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ttf4  MtOHTHtlr    CAtALOdlTf. 

'^  Oar  rcaderawiirccrtainly  be  ifiipatientto  know  what  the  ftflf 
Omenta  of  the  Cridcd  Reviewers,  who  are  fappto^fed  to  ufe  defm''* 
^fiive  as  well  as  offeniive  armst  may  be  on  this  occaiion.  We 
have  afibrded  the  fobjedl  a  ferious  confideradon,  and  ffaodd  be 
tin|rateful  to  the  public  were  we  to  lay  any  opinidn  before  it 
which  did  not  immediately^  refok  from  our  own  ejcperience, 
in  no  lei^  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  literary  campaigns. 

JiCd  on  by  general  Hamilton,  we  have  never  yet  met   with  a 
jrepnlfe,  or  I<2l  any  of  ont  troops  by  the  offenfive  weapons  of 
oor.  enemies,  though  it  is  wellknown  that  we  have  not  once 
taken  the  field  clad  in  any  other  •defenfi'ut  armour  than  a  piece  of 
bine  paper  ftiched  over  our  backs.     Covered  in  this  flight  man- 
ner, we  haye  hpt  unfrequ^ntly  overthrown  gigantic  enemies, 
Ibmediiies   (heathed  in  Ruilian    panoply,    or   dri&ft'  in   gaiK/ 
leathern  furcoats,  fabricated  in  the  kingdom  of  MoTOpcor  f^um- 
bersofour  adverfaries,  every  month  exult  in  the  fpoils  of  the 
calf,  and  even  ftrip  the  back  of  the  (beep  to  protedl  their  perfons, 
while  they  miHtate  again il  Yiv: — Shall  we,  «u;^»  haw  in  com^tiffl^ 
ftretched  our  arms  fo  far,  without  the  leaft  impediments  to  our 
valour  ?— (hall  we  advife  our  brother  foldiers  to  adopt  focb  an-* 
cient  incumbrances  as  are  recommended  by  this  author  ^nd  his 
cranilator  ? — Peri/h  the  ignoble  thought  I — If  at  any  time  we  pot 
on  arms,  feemingly  defenfive,  it  is  rather  for  ftate  than  ufe  that 
they  are  worn,  being  indeed  prefented  to  us  by  our  general,  who, 
adopting  the  fcheme  attributed  to  his  predecdTor,  Alexander  tha 
Great,  is  willing  to  rcprcfenlt  his  foldiers  to  pofterity  as  of  more 
Chan  common  proportion,  *and  caufes  every  (bit  to  be.  made  fb 
large  as  to  contain  hfrlf  a  dozen  of  us  togetlier.  This  care  about  out 
feme  is  not,  however,  ejierted  till  we  retire  into  quarters  at  the 
end  of  the  year  ;  as  our  leader  is  not  in  the  lead  afraid  to  fend  ur 
out  on  the  moH  dangerous  expeditions,  invefted  only  in  their 
vaiftcoatsof  pale   blue,  the  uniform  of  the  Critical  Rs' 

VIEWERS.  • 

45 •  Tbfi  Laiityifs  iwvefligaUdf  in  a  Stries  of  Letttrs,  '^vo,\  u.6d* 
Bingley. 
A  dry,  uninterefting  Series  of  Letters  as.ever.came,  from  the 
prefe.  Mr.  W.  G.  of  Richmond  obtrudes  upon  the  public  his 
long  epiftolary  altercation  with  his.  atcornies  and  lawyers,  4>ii  w 
flibjed  of  p/iv4te  and  obfcnre  property.  He  has  jaftly  eon* 
eluded  that  people  would  exclaim — *  what  has  the  wc^rld  to  dd 
with  Mr.  U.  and  his  fee-/arm-rent?'  Jn  complaifance^  however 
10  him,  we.  ihall  endeavour  to 'circulate  the  trite  precaution, 
which,  by  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet,  he  meaqis  toe^fofcei 
— *  Clients  beware  of  your  attomies  and  lawyers ;  for  you  may 
be  impofed  Opon  by  them.*      - 

46,  /^«  EJay  Oil  tin  Weather ;  miith  Rmarks  on  the  Shepbtrd  of 
'  *]B.anbuty'j  Rules  for  judging  of  its  Changes*,  ^c*  By  John  Mills, 
v'iyjr.  F,R,S.  ^<iJo.  2s.     Hooper.  '  . 

^"This  treatife  appears  to  be  the  moft.  rational  whiA  we  have     - 
perufed  on  ihefubjed;  and  the  rules  it  contains  for  prognofti- 
catin^  the  weather,  are  generally  bodt  cohfirmed  by  fadts  and 
explained  on  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy. 
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For  the  Month  of  ikforcA,  1771- 

I*    jM     ,  * ■  ■■  '  '  ■       I  '        li  il»a 

AlTlCtB    I. 

Tii  Uw  hf  &tedea  aW  Jafoii,  A  PmM,  in  fhitif  i^ts ; 
Trs»/lla:4J/rm  tke  Greek  ^/^ApoUohius  Rhodius'i  ArgOnautics, 
iy  tbi  riv.  }.  Ekins,  M.  A.  ba$  Fillow  •/  King%-jCollege, 
Cambridge,  taut  Rta^  rf  Quaiflton,  Bttpks.  4/^.  31,  &/• 
T.  Payad. 

BEFORE  we  enter  into  the  ctieriU  dl  this  tfanflation«  fome 
account  of  the  original  author  cannot  fail  of  being  ac* 
teptable  to  our  readers.  Wliat  we  have  to  advance  on  this  Tub* 
jeCl,  is  collected  from  Mr.  Ekins's  Introduction  to  the  pi-efetit 
Work,  and  from  fhe  Prolegomena  to  H5ezlinus*s  edition  of 
Apolloniusi  publithed  at  Leyden  in  thq  year  1641. 

Apollonius  was  a  native  of  AlexandHa,  and  borti  in  the 
frelgn  of  Ptolemy  PhiladdphUs,  king  of  Egypt,  near  three 
hundred  years  before  Chrift.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  he' 
was  diftinguiihed  by  the  appellatiofi  of  Rhodius,  becaufe  he 
tiad  formerly  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes ;  others*  becaufe 
|lhoda  was  his  mother's  name^  He  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  the  fcholar,  if  not  the  rival,  of  Callimachus.  At,  his 
l-eturn  fro^i  Rhodes  to  Alexandria,  he  was  appointed  by  Pto- 
lemy Euergetes  to  fucceed  Eratofthents  in  the  care  of  the  pub- 
lic library ;  and,  at  his  death,  was  buried  in  the  fame  tomb 
with  his  poetical  mailer. 

We  are  Far  from  joining  with  the  learned  trandator,  who 
ieems  to  think,  that  regard  for  the  hillcry  of  the  Argonauts 
requires  an  apology.  The  account  of  their  expedition  is  the 
firft  dawn  of  profane  hlftory  on  the  European  fide  of  the  HeN  - 
lefpont.  If  we  confider  the  marvellous  relations  which  p^^r- 
fued  the  firft  adventurers  on  their  returii  from  America ;  if  #e 

Vol.  XXXL  MtLnb^  ^IT^*  N  #bferve. 
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l66  £kins*/  franjlatton  of  Apolloiliu$« 

obferve,  that  it  is  difEcult  now  to  vifit  any  place  not  known 
beiPore,  without  giving  the  world  an  opportunity  to  repleniOi 
~itlelf  with  wonders,  we  (hall  have  little  reafbn  to  be  furprtfcd 
'  that  the  firft  attempt  at  navigation  is  clouded  with  fables.  We 
cannot  wonder  that  antiquity  had  their  Cyclops,  fince  later 
times  have  their  Paragons.  The  Argonautic  expedition  is  pro- 
perly the  firft  sra  of  the  afiions  of  men.  The  fpace  beyond 
it,  is  filled  with  gods,  giants,  and  Titans.  To  difentangle  the 
hiftory  of  Jafon's  voyage  from  the  fables  with  which  fo  many 
ages  have  united  it,  is,  at  this  day,  utterly  impollible ;  but  it 
is  highly  probable,  that  the  manners  afcribed  to  the  different 
nations,  t^  Apolloniuf,  are  fuch  as  in  ^hofe  barb^irous  ages 
^Vere  rrally  to  be  found.  . 

Mr.  Ekins  obferves,  that  though  ranked  by  the  ancient  cri-- 
tics  among  the  principal  of  the  Greek  heroic  poets,  Apoilo- 
nius  is  an  author  at  prefent  little  known,  but  by  thofe  beautifiil 
extradls^from  his  works  in  the  ju^Uhus  and  tiegant  colItStM  ffm 
thi  Greek  foitSy  lately  made /or  thtufi  of  Eton- School, 

Here  is  a  compliment  to  the  fchool,  at  which  the  tranllator 
.Received  his  education,  thnift  in  with  a  fufficient  degree  of 
,  violence  ;  and  we  fincerely  think  ourfelves  juftificd  in  afferting, 
that  the  fame  of  the  Alexandrian  .  bard  has  been  hitherto  lit- 
tlei  difFufcd  by  this  beaded  feledtion,  of  which  we  never  heard 
till  now,  nor  have  met  with  ariy  one  who(e  curiofity  it  has  at 
all  awakened.  The  truth  is,  that  Apollonius  Rhodius,  like 
others  who  have  been  miftakenly  ranked  in  the  fecond  clafs  of 
anticnt  vvrirers,  is  ftuditd  but  little  in  proportion  to  thofe  who 
have  been  allowed  a  place  among  the  firft.  With  the  ftory  of 
the  Argonautic  expedition,  together  with  the  Loves  of  Jafon 
and  M.edea,  the  mafs  of  readers  were  well  acquainted,  from 
the  Epiftles  and  Metamorphofes  of  Ovid,  or  the  Epic  of  Va- 
lerius Flaceus.  C.urjofity,  therefore,  as  to  the  argupient  of 
the  poem,  had  been  completely  gratified.;  nor  have  the  few 
editions  of  it  hitherto  publifhed,  httn  executed  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  to  facilitate  the  progrefs  of  the  reader,  through  four 
books,  which  confift  of  above  five  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
eighty  lines. 

There  is,  however,  one  circumftance,  which,  beyond  all 
others,  may  Entitle  Apollonius  to  a  fhare  of  the  public  notice. 
For  this  advantage  he  js  indebted  to  Virgil,  who  has  borrowed 
from  hiiT)  that  part  of  the  -^neid  which  was  moft  applauded 
even  by  the  Romans  themfelves.  Nor  did  he  adopt  from  our 
author  the  model  only  on  which  his  fourth  book  is  formed, 
but  alfo  many  particular  beauties  which  are  tranfplanted  th>o* 
the  reft  with  an  unfparing  hand.  Among  thefe,  the  PugUatm 
between  Dares  and  Entellus,  in  his  fifth  book,  deferves  to  be 

ex- 
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Ekuis%  7r4»^tf//o«  fl/*  Apollonius,  '  167 

^kempli^edy  being  clofel^  copied  from  that  of  Amyctis  and 
teoUui^  iaour  author's  fecond.  Nay»  fo  full  of  Apollonius  wis 
the  ioiagination  of  the  Roman,  that  he  has  repref^nted  But^s 
(a  champion  who  was  killed  by  Paris,  at  the  funeral  games  ce- 
lebrated in  honour  of  Heflbr)  a^  defcended  fr6m  thi^  con- 
iquered  king  of  Bebrycii.  » 

*  aJ  tumulum  qu9  maxifku$  Bccubal  HtSA' 
ViSonm  Buttn  immani  tor  fort,  qui  fi 
Bebryda  *venient  A/njci  dt  gente  Jerehatf 
Percent f   ttfulva  m9r%hundum  extendi t  areka. 

The  ArgOk  which,  according  to  the  fidion  of  Apollonfiis* 
Was  built  with  oaks  cut  down  from  the  grove  of  Dodona,  was 
turned  at  laft  into  a  iign  of  the  zodiac  ; 

*  ■■ '     raits  hroumf  qtut  nunc  qu$qui  navigdt  aftrh. 

Maniltus,  v.  ver.  15. 

'—- — Argo  ruttlam  infer  fiUrd  fupfifii 

Dud  fur.  %  Avieiius,  v.  765. 

Ji'nd  therefore  the  (hips  of  iCneas,  which  were  fabricated  from 
tbie  pines  of  Ida,  confecrated  to  Cybele,  were  finally  converted 
Into  fea- nymphs.  The  Argo,  indeed^  being  compofed  of  the  ' 
more  oracular  tirwber  of  the  two,  had,  like  thehorfe  of 
Achilles,  the  privilege  of  fpeaking  beftowed  on  it.  Juno  con- 
du6ls  Jafon,  and  the  fons  of  Phiixus,  through  tKe  ciry  in  a 
cloud ;  and  therefore  Venus  is  made  to  extend  the  like  pro« 
te^ion  toiEneas  and  his  followers*  VVhen  Hercules  fteps  in  to 
.the  velTe],  it  finks  deeper  with  his  weight :  the  entry  of  JEnezk 
into  Charon'^  bark  has  the  fame  efFe(!il.  The  ideisi  of  Celaeno, 
the  harpy,  who  fpeaks  to  the  Trojan  chief,  is  taken  from  the 
'^took,  who  adrfrefles  the  augur  Mopfus;  in  the  'third  book  of 
Ihe  ArgonaUtics  ;  and  the  extraordinary  f*viftnefs  Which  Vir^ 
gil  afcribes  to  Camilla,  Apollonius  had  before  appropriated 
to  Polyphemus.  On  this  occafion,  we  are  tempted  to  tran- 
Icrlbe  both  the  original  atid  the  copy. 

Tatystpoi'  air  m  roTfft  XiVM  *  XIo^t^/iAQf  TH»¥tf 

E^g«MDj  TJTvoro  fjLsyAfffmoq  rikt  xoC^, 

it  ■  -         ,   .,  ,     .  ^  , .     ■  ...  .  .  ^  ^ 

*  — mx^;piiA«oc —  Probably  we  Ikould  read  ir-^n^ef,  for  fg  this 
hero  is  denoroinated  in  the  Latin  verfion  of  Hoezlinus,  as  well  ai 
in  the  IVth  Book  of  our  author*  vrrfe  14.64% 


•  0e^A9  fAif  rff/u^&urAir 


EiifnfAot  friatK/bq.  Avyicivi  yi  /xsv  9^ia  rruXs      ' 

N  a  .Again, 
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f 6t  £k?ns*i  Tta^Jl^on  tf  ApoIIbnaiy. 

'[iX'i^^  ri^Rfiiytc  ^M^  vi^op}To  )tiAft&<i>.     Lib.  !•  V.  ijg,  &K^ 

Motfiifir  advgfui  Volfca  di  gentt  Camilla.  Sec* 

'■  curfuqui pidMM  fr4f*mrter9  ^HittQ9  : 

ilia  vil  intaa'a  fegtth  ptrjumma  nt^lartt^ 

Gramna^  nee  tentras  turfu  lajtfflt  ariftai  : 

F$i  man  fit  mtiiium  fluHu  fufptnfa  iumtfi/i, 

Ftrrefiier^  ttleret  wi  tingeret  a^uori  planias.  Lib.  viii.  v,  805:* 
Many  more  adoptions  as  flriking,  (IHl  remain  unnoticed  p 
and  we  cs^nDOt  help  cxpreffing  our  wonder,  that  none  among 
the  various  editors  of  the  Mantuan  pott,  have  enabled  us  ra 
judge  of  his  originality,  by  comparing  him  with  the  author  at 
prefent  under  our  conftderation,  as  wellt  z%  Homer  y  for  as  Ma- 
crobius  (ays,  «•»  di  mtittt  raanUs  ffiudmioMjibi  fitiu  Jed  -bene  i» 
rem /dam  ^ertU  qutequid  ubitunque  infvemt  imitandum  *.  Such  oc- 
cafionatiy  has  been  Virgirs.  attention  to  the  manner  of  Apol- 
lonius,  that  by  too  ilrid  an  imitation  he  has  deviated  into  lit- 
tle improprieties,  like  that  which  perhaps  may  be  obferved  in. 
the  following  inftance.  The  Greek  poet  begins  the'  fable  of 
the  Loves  of  Jafon  and  Medea,  with  an  invocation  to  Erato  ^ 
ibr  fays  he',  addrelling  her, 

■  —         ^  yoL^  x^  K^wyt^^  eacaw 

Huf^tptxai,  rS  xal  aol  iirifarof  ini*  eUnvl»^* 
Bnt  Virgil  ipvokcs  her  alliftance  for  the  deduftion  of  hiftorkaS 
particulars  only,  and  therefore  with  no  apparent  propriety. 

Again>  ver.  t4S3« 

Polypkemus,  the  fon  of  Elatus,  was  a  hero  who  had  been  lell 
-  behind  with  Hercules  in  Myfia,  and  at  the  fame  tkue  h  fpokcA  of 
as  abCenU 

'    —  tv  *Hf**Xi»#*  eiin\tyioes  itBVv^otrv, 

MlTuvrihlf  n9\vfnfxm  Stn  XtVe.  /uI/laCxits  ^^  ol 
t>v  tBtv  ofAf*  rrefjvete  /ttfraXXnrtft  "»  hiafa, 
Iaxx*  0  fAff  0VV  Mvaxite-iy  ijrixXui  acu  voXtVaati 

TijXt.  h*  iwitfOiO, 

The  miftake  was  eafy  to  be  made  by  a  carelefs  tranferiber  fron» 
a  MS.  pferple*ed  with  abbreviations,  or  indeed  from  the  firft  edi- 
tion of.  Apollonius,  printed  in  uncouth  capitals  at  Florence,  ii> 
74^6.  The  editions  of  A)dus  in  i$zj,  and  Henry  Stephens  in 
»574>  concur  with  that  of  Hoezlinus. 

*  It  is  itnguhr  that  Macrobius,  who  has  diftinftly  pointed  out 
every  circumftaiice  wbieh  Virgil ■  has  borrowed  from  Homer,  Pin-, 
dar,  Ennius,  &c.  (hould  have  contented  hirofclf  with  faying,  only 
that  the  poet  tx*ansferred  theXoveft  o(  Medest  and  Jafon  to  Dido  and 
JEneas,  in  the  fecond  BoQk  of  the  ^fieid,  without  felediog  any 
particular  infl:ancei5  of  imitation  out  of  the  many  which  might  have 
,  Iff  a  fouad  in  that  book  as  well » ift  ail  the  reft. 

NufK 
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Ekifi&V  TrM^hm  rf  ApolloQhis.  iSf 

^if  Lati9  amiquo  fkirit  JltLtiu^  &.c.         Lib.  iii.  v.  37.  , 

TIfe  ccintnenHitors,  indeed,  declare,  (we  know  not  how  jut 
tMably)  that  Erato.isiiieantin  {his  in^ftance  to  f^ad  for  Clio, 
Calliope,  or  feme  ofber  Mufe. 

'  The  chief  obje^oii  made  by  ^  the  critic^  to  the  y^hole 
ipoem  of  ApoUonitts  Rho<Uus,  (fays  Mr.  Ekins)  is».  that  his 
iubjed  is  carried  through  four  long  books  in  one  continued  fe* 
ries,  i>f  which  means  the  principal  aclion  of  it  b  neither  ^ 
Artfully  introduced,  nor  placed  in  fo  cQnfpicuoas  a  light  as  it 
might  have  been/  Of  thejuftice  of  this  cenfiire,  we  are  ia 
Ibme  m^afure  convinced.;  and  yet  rauH  owri^  that  we  have  fol- 
lowed the  author  through  his  entire  narrative^  with  that  un- 
remitted attention  which  its  intrintic  merit  only  could  have  Tup- 
ported*  Apollonius  is  certainly  unrivalled  among  the  antients, 
in  both  the  language  and  defcription  of  Love;  and  we  are^  in 
£bnie  doubt,  whether  our  own  Shakefpeare  has  exprelfed  it 
with  a  fuperior  degree  of  propriety,  delicacy  or  force, 

^  As  the  ftream  can  never  rife  above  the  fountain,  the  va1\ie  of 
a  traniktion  muil  be  in  fome  meafure  eilimated  by  the  chara^er 
of  tlie  original  author.  Of  the  Greek  heroic  poets,  Apollonius 
may  juftly  claim  the  next  place  to  Homer*.  Longinus  himfelf 
obierves,  that  though  he  could  never  rife  to  Homer*s  excel- 
lencies, he  knew  how  to  avoid  his  faults ;  and  if  he  is  never 
fuperlatively  great,  be  is  likewife  never  ridiculoufly  inean.  The 
&me  critic  thinks  the  powers  of  Homer  more  to  be  defired 
Chan  the  cool  corrediiefs  of  ApQllonius  ;  and  we  believe  all 
the  world  is  of  the  fame  opinion.  But  tor  be  merely  exempt 
from  faults,  ia  jnot  the  juft  praile  of  our  author.  Whoever  - 
reads  him,  or  his  tranflator,  will  likewife  find,  that  he  has 
many  and  fplendid  beauties,  among  which  may  be  particularly 
obferved,  th^  mention  of  the  Caucafean  Eagle,  Medea's  Fare- 
vel  to  h«r  Virgin  Bed,  and  Cynthia^s  TrtumpK  oyer  Medea's 
Paffion* 

•  Medea,  who  is  chiefly  known  to  the  world  after  her  mind 
had  been  rent  by  anguifli  and  deforihed  by  guilt,  appears 
throughout  this  piece,  in  a  ftate  of  innocence  and  fimphcity;  * 
or  at  Iea(^,  ading  only  in  obedience  to  the  didates  of  a  paf^ 
fion  from  whkh  the  niofi  exalted  chara^ers  are  not  exempt. 
The  gratificacion  of  that  paflion  (he  feeks  by  juftifiable  means, 
and  even  her  niagic  is  exerted  only  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
great  and  brave.  The  author,  in  our  opinion  at  leaA,  has 
left  the  feqoel  of  her  misfortunes  to  pdets,  who  have  written 
with  manitcft  infenority  on  the  fame  fubjedl.  Among  thefe, 
we  muft  not  forget  to  enumerate  Etiripides,  the  fpurious  Ar- 
gOfHMtics  attributed  to  Orpheus,  together  with  Ovid,  and  Va« 
}erius  FUccus,     It  ihould .  feem,  from  the  following  paOage, 

N  %  that^ 
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-Bjo  '  Ekins^i  7ratiJUti$9  tf  ApoDonitts. 

^bat  this  fable  con  tinned  to  be  popular  even  till  tbe  tfnie  of 
juvenaiy  who  fiouriihed*  opder  Doanitian,  or,  as  Spence  an4 
Dodwell  are  of  opinioi),  under  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  AdiU,^« 
Nota  magis  mM  Jomyt  tji  fma^  fuam  mibi  Marfii 
Lticuff  Iff  jEoIiis  'vUiftum  ru^ibm$  anirum 
f'uiioni';  quid  agant  *venti^   quas  iorqiftai  umhrat 
JEncvs^  und$  alius  fur tIvm  devbhat  aukum 
Felliculje  ;  quantc$jaculttur  M^ty^bui  oruos.  Sec, 

}uv.  Sat  r, 

It  now  reipains  to  fpcak  niore  particularly  of  Mr.  Ekins's 
pei'formance,  which  we  have  compared,  in  many  of  the  moft 
•  inteiefting  pafTages,  with  the  oiiginal  ;  and  heiitate  not  a  mo- 
ment to  congratulate  the  literary  world  on  ft)  valuable  an  ac- 
quifition.     We   fhall  point  our,  indeed,    a  few  inftances,  in 
which  he  has  not  given  the  fenfe  of  his  author  fo  fully  as  per- 
haps was  poITible  ;  and  yet,  we  know  not  yhether,  on  the 
whole,  the  poem  could  be  more  exa£lly  rendered  into  Englilh 
yerfe,  wifhout  injury  to  is  fpirit.    Mr.  Ekins  is  peculiarly  happy 
in  transfufing  the  tendcrnefs  of  Apollonius  into  bis  own  lines  ; 
and  if  at  any  time  he  finks  beneath  his  author,  it  is  when 
our  language  would  not  fupport  him  in  the  imitation  of  dar- 
ing Grecil'ms.     Mr.  Ekins   adds,  at   the  end   of  his  PrefacCj^ 
that  he  recolleAs   no  trsnflation  of  this  poem    ever  before 
giv^en  to  the  public,  excepting  two  finall  pieces  by  the  late  Mr, 
Weft,  the  tranllator  of  Pindar.     He  might',    however,   have 
known,  that  the  combat   between  An)ycus  and  Pollux  had' 
been  publifhed  by  Mr.  Fawkes,  as  a  Supplennient  to  his  Theo- 
critus ;  and  two  other  iEpifodes  by  Mr:  Broome,  Pope's  coad- 
jutor \n  the  Odyficy.     The  firft  of  thcfe  gentlemen   might 
cafily  have  been  overlooked  in  the  herd  of  common  tranfla- 
tors;  but   we   cannot  help  exprefBng  oiir   wonder,  that  he 
fliould  have  been  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  latter,  who  was 
riot  only  an  exqellent  verfifier,  but  a  learned  man.     We  fhall 
now  lay  an  cxtraQ  before  the  reader,  and.  confine  the  few  ob^ 
fcrvations  we  Ihall  offer,  to  tl-^  bottom  of  the  page. 
*  When  now  the  Maid's  afflicted  thoucbts  purfue 

Her  plans,  fccreted  from  her  Parent's  view, 

Mix'd  (hame  and  grief  ber  toitiired  bofom  rend. 

Mean  while  on  earth  the  (hades  ot  nigbt  defcead  : 

*  With  eye  now  fix'd  on  bright  Orioirs  ray. 

Through  the  dark  feas  the  Pilot  ftcers  his  way. 

Now  hopes  fome  Traveller  his  eyes  to  clofe,    ' 

The  Watchman  fteals  a  wifti  of  foft  repofe  5 

E'en  fome,  fond  Mother  now  forbears  to  weep  ,  • 

O'er  her  loll  babes,  and  fmks  in  balmy  fleep  s 

Hufh'd  is  the  noife  of  dogs,  rude  clamours  ceafe, 

Anil  Silence  holds  its  midnight  reign  in  peace ; 

•  Wii/i  €)enutw  fix'd  on  bright  Orion" s  ray^  Sec. 
Here  the  tranQator  has  omitted  a  circumllance  which  is  n6^ 

wiUit* 
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Ekins'/  traitfiaihn  tf  ApoUonius.  17I : 

Yet  from  Medea  fly  the  fwcets  of  reft, 
While  Jafon  s  love  with  fear  diftradts  her  breajft* 
Le|i  vanquifh'd  in  the  martial  plain  he  bleed: 
Thought  follows  thought,  and  cares  to  cares  fucceed. 
t  As  when  in  vafe  frefti  pour'd  the  fp«rklrngf  ftream 
Darts  o>r  the  roof  the  Sun^s  reflected  beam, 

without  its  beauty  and  propriety*  Apollonius  fpeaks  of  more  thai> 
one  pilot  or  mariner;  and  defcribes  them  as  fomctimes  obferving  He- 
lice,  or  the  Greater  Bear,  and  fometimes  directing  their  coyrfe.  by 
the  ftars  which  form  the  conftellation  of  Orion.    L.  744..  *  Book  iii. 

Thefe  ftars  are  at  a  con (ider able  di dance  from  each  other,  one 
being  near  the  equinoctial,  and  the  other  neai*  the  northern  pole. 
See  Homer,  lib.  3c;viii.  K  4^6. 


•  ti  rt  ff6iv9q  *Sl('(uy9s, 


"AjkIov  y,  If  ^  afjut^av  ivixXtiO-iv  xaXwtv, 

It  may  be  obferved  from  Theocritus,  that  the  midnight  hour  was 
known  to  the  failors  by  the  declination  of  the  Bear  from  the  Meri- 
dian, and  the  appearance  of  Orion  above  the  Hori^on^  fo  that  they 
could  fee  at  once  both,  confteliations. 

'A/uo{  ^  fl-Tfl^^Ttti  fxtffovvuriof  Iff  Wfl-iV  a^nroq 
Sl^tooita  xar  alrov,  o  ^'  «/u«}>«w»  fAtyav  S/xov 

Toeoc.  HPAKAI2K0r,   ▼,  ii. 

The  reader  may  be  entertained  by  comparing^  our,  author '5  de-i 
fcription  of  Night  with  that  which  Virgil  has  copied  from  it. 

.  Ku^  fjLSv  ivitr*  sn^t  yaTav  ay%v  xy|d>ft(.   «(  ^*  |w  'Tr&yTW 
HaZrai  tlf  £X/j(i}»Tf  i^  «(7TS(<t;  ^Sl^ixvo^  "  • 

"E^ftfxoy  Ik  vnwf.  vfnoio  H  mty  rti  o^Ttj? 
"H  ^  jj  irwX«»goc  siXJsto.    Kai  T<ya  ^ai^ur 
MnTigtt  TiflwoTajy  ahvhr  vtpt  nSifA  exaXywrfV 
OlH  xuvSv  vXaKnirttM  ^rloXjy,  u  &f©®*  ney 
*HxfiUf'  c-i^  Js  jueXtf  ivo^iynv  i^iv  t^'^vnv, 
*AXX«  fuiaX*  M  Mnhtetv  tvt  y\vii$^(  X«Cfy  twcii,  <  Lib.  iiL  ▼«  743,  Ac* 

Nox  erat,  et  placuhtm  carpebafit  feffa  foporem  ■ 
JSguera  :  quum  medio  njol'vumur  Jtdera  lapfu^ 
Cum  tacit  omnis  ager :  pecudes  ptSlaque  *volucres^ 
^aque  lacus  late  liquidos,  quurque  afpera  dumU 
Ruratifunty  fomnopoJUafub  noSle/ilenti 
Lenibant  cur  as,  et  corda  oh/it  a  laborum. 
At  non  infelix  animi  Phceniffa,  nee  unquam* 
SoMtur  infomnosy  &c. 

In  Virgil,  Sleep  exerts  only  a  general  influence  overthe  whole  crear 
tion.  V^eary  Labour  is  indebted  to  it  for  repofe,  and  bufy  Care, 
for  oblivion.  In  Apollonius,  thofe  are  reprefenkted  awake,  wHofe 
purfuits  demanded' vigilance ;  and  yet  fuch  is  the  powerful  inter- 
poijtion  of  fleep,  that  it  'huflies  the  anguiih  of  a  mother's  grief, 
while  yet  her  new-born  infants  lie  dead  before  her.  One  circum- 
ftance  that  reaches  the  heart,  is  worth  a  thoufand  of  thofe  which 
only  afford  pleafure  to  the  imagination 

t  As  ivhen  i  N  V  a  s  E  frejb  poured,  the  Jparkling/ream,   &c . 

The  want  of  the  article  a,  which  is  always  placed  before  ncvuns 

otttie  (ingul^r  numbeo  renders  the  b,egi^ni^g  of  this  Line  harfh 

"     N  ^  and 
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The  glancing  rm  in  npiA  eddicit  roll. 

So  wavering  pafuons  to(s  the  Virg(!n's  fool. 

Soft  tears  of  pity  find  their  ready  way»  .     . 

And  on  her  traroe  the  latent  borrows  "prey  ;•    / 

Such  are  LoYe*s  rankluiGT  wounds*  through  every  re!« 

And  ininoit  nerve  <[utck  ihoots  the  darting  pain. 
<  She  now  refolves  with  herbs  of  magic  charm 

''Gainft  the  dire  heafis  the  Stranger  Youth  to  arm»    . 

Kow  changed  her  firft  fond  purpofe  (he  foregoes^ 

And  meditates  by  death  to  end  htr  woes  ; 

Yet  a  (hort  moment,  nor  to  this  inclined, 

JJor  on  that  courfe  is  bent  her  wavering  mind. 

She  means  with  patience  Heaven V  decreet  to  wait. 

And  bow  refign'd  beneath  the  will  of  Fate. 

«  Doubtful  (he  pansM  ;  at  length,  «  Ah  VfretchT  ftt  tries, 

What  varied  forrowsaU  around  me  rife  !  * 

^ch  way  my  mind,  bereft  of  connfel,  knows 

No  cure,  norefpite,  to  tbefe  heartfelt  woes* 

Oh !  that  I  firft  by  Pianos  bow  had  bled, 

^re  by  fome  God  or  vengeful  Fury  led. 

The  Sons  of  Phrixus  tooch*d  the  Grecian  tiorty 

And  thefe  dire  evils  to  our  country  bore ! 

Fall  may  the  Youth,  if  fo  the  Fates  ordain,- 

By  me  unaided,  on  the  martial  niain  t 

For  how  the  magic  potion  iboufd  I  give } 

By  what  feignM  tale  my  Parent's  ear  deceive  ? 

^Yet  if  apart  I  firft  the  Youth  addrcfs. 

And  by  his  prefence  footh  my  fond  diftrefs !         .  . 

For  ah  !  what  folace  from  his  death  can  fiow  I 

— 'Tis  that  would  fill  the  meafive  of  my  woe  *# 

Honour  and  (hame  farewell !  preferv*d  by  me 

Far,  far  from  Colchis,  let  the  Vi6^or  flee ! 

And  the  fame  day,  that  crowns  his  glorious  ftrife. 

By  cord  or  poifon  end$.my  hated  liu,«* 

Yet  after  death  would  foul  reproach  proclaim  ; 

My  guilty  deeds,  and  blaft  my  Virgin  fame : 

This,  this  is  fiie,  tlie  Colcbian  Maids  will  cry,  ^ 

AVho  for  a  StrangerV  lawlefs  love  could  die,  ( 

And  brand  her  Father*s  houfe  with  infamy !  3 

Then  what,  diijprrace  upon  tny  name  were  caft  I 

—Oh  I  may  this  night  of  forrow  he  my  laft  ! 

Death,  fudden  death,  the  foene  of  sfuilt  (hail  ck>fer 

And  fcreen  my  honour  from  infuUing  foes/' 

*- ' — .'  '  ■ .  - „     .. 

and  unpleafing;    Such  omfffions  are  only  to  be  allowed  im  bur- 
lefque  poetry.    This  fimile  is  clofely  copied  by  VirgiU 

HI\U  t^  ri;  rt  H/uok  mvaKXtrtu  •T^'Xif 

•Y>£iT«;  l^AtiSs-a,  TO  ^  vioy  U  XiCnri 

•12C  h  i  h  t4&tC0'i  xl«(  |X»X/{«T«  K9v^^*     Vet.  755;  «?c. 
Atque  animum  nutie  hue  celertm  nunc  divtdit  UIhc, 
Jm  parte fqu^  rapit  <varias,  perque  omnia^erfat. 
$icut  aqua  tremulum  labris  ubi  lumen  ah.nis 
^oli  repercuffum  aut  radiantis  imagine  Luna^ 
Omnia  pervolitat  late  leca,  jamquefuh  auras 
fristfiWi  /mmqueferit  faquea^ria  u£ii.        ^ffift^W.  tib.  viii.     ' 

^  Straight 
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EMtia*i  trgnJM^n  $f  ApollofAos.  i^  j;^ 

*  Straight  to  her  herbs  <he  tt<«,  a^ireciom  ftM^ 
bf  Ileal] ng  fomc,  tnd  fome  of  baneful  power  s 
Thecalket  placed  vpon  her  knee,  &e  fat. 

And  with  uiicea€ng  tears  bewailed  her  <kte. 
And  Dowy  abandoned  to  defpair^  flie  ibagfat 
,  From  the  dire  ftore  t«  cot)  the  poisonous  draughty 
«  UnlockM  the  fatal  catut,— when  the  dread 
Of  death  around  her  all  its  horrors  fpread. 
JLong  time  (he  paasVi  t-*>befdre  her  eyes  appeared 
Life's  cheerful  fcene«  with  all  its  joys  ctidear'dt 
The  eay  Aelighta  of  Youtb^t  exulting  reign. 
And  her  lov*d  equals  of  the  Virgin  train  t 
Each  obje^  leems  more  lorely,  and  the  Sim  - 
His  daily  course  in  brighter  orb  to  run.    - 

'  Back  to  its  pHice  ttie  ca&et  (be  co»fifl;nM, 
As  Jono*8  counfels  fix*d  her  waveriag'nmd. 
She  wifli*d  that  foon  the  purple  mom  might  ri^ 
And  give  the  youthful  Hero  toher«yes* 
Her  herbs  already  (he  in  thought  prepares, 
OfVy  looking  for  the  dawn*  her  door  unbatis  i 
At  length  Aurora  darts  her  orient  nys, 
And  the  whole  town  its  living  fcene  difpla^rt.       • 

*  Argus  (his  watchful  Brothers  left  behind 
To  wait  the  motions  of  the  Virgin^s  mind,} 
Himfelf  prepares  back  haft^ning  to  regain 
The  Grecian  barky  and  join  the  warlike  train. 

*  When  now  the  Maid  firft  views  the  morn  appeaf* 
$he  binds  the  golden  ringlets  of  her  hair. 

That  lay  diffuftly  o'er  her  bofom  (pread. 
And  pours  frcfli  fweets  of  eflcnce  o  er  her  head, 
Smooths  her  parched  cheeks^  ^irds  on  the  flowing  wft 
With  clafps  well  fitted  to  her  flender  waift  r 
Then  with  her  iilver  woven  veil  adom'dy 
Jn  loftier  gait,  as  tho'  her  woes  (he  fcorn'd. 
With  hady  ilep  (he  .traverfes  her  room,  ^        « 

Alike  re^ardko  of  her  prefent  doom,  % 

"  And  weightier  forrows  that  are  ftill  to  come.  \ 

*  She  then  gives  orders  to  the  female  band 
Who  in  attendance  near  her  chamber  ftand, 

(tn  number  twelve,  the  fame  their  blooming  years. 
And  each  a  Virgin *s  fpotlefs  title  bears  ^) 
'  For  Hecat^s  (brine  (he  bids  theip  (li<aight  prepare 
Her  mules,  and  harnefs  to  her  polifh*d  car. 
Forth  from  her  chell  a  fpell  of  mighty  fame 
She  takes,  that  from  Frometlieus  bosubits  names 
■ .  .1  '        ■      .    I .    .        ■       ^      I     .ill  If 

•  Whin  the  drud 

(>f  diaiky  mround keri^U its htrrtrs fpread. 

aX>«  et  i^m 

The  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  in  this  line,  is  not,  perhsip«,  very 
luckily  expre(red  by  the  tranflator.  Medea  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  afraid  of  death  only  as  the  mere  extinftion  of  life.  The 
l6nely  horrors  of  the  infernal  region  feem  to  have  been  fuddenly. 
prefent  to  her  imagination,  an^  tbefe  (he  oppofes  in  the  nekt  lines, 
!•  the  fecial  pleaiures  of  tl4i  upper  world. 

Who- 
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1^4  Ekins'i  TranJUnhm  ff  Ap^ofiiut* 

M^oeVr  v'ith  this  (aoBurnal  ritet  fkth  pud 
To  the  dread  Qodde(s  of  the  Stygian  (hade,) 
His  Hrobs  anoints,  lecure  nor  pointed  fteet, 
Nor  the  fierce  fire*s  pervadinc^  name  (hall  feel. 
But  with  new  ftrength  and  vigour,  for  that  day^j^ 
Endued,  tmconquer^d  proweis  fliatl  difplay. 

*  This  plant  the  wild  Caucafean  fumniits  bore' 
(Firft  rprung  from  venon^  of  *  Prometheus'  gore* 
As  the  felt  eagle  on  bis  entrails  preyM ;) 
In  form  like  the  Corycian  Crocus  made. 
Borne  by  two  ft^qfis,  its  flower  from  earth  it  reared 
,  A  cubit's  height,  raw  flefti  its  root  appeared. 
lYsth  >aM:e  of  this,  as  black  as  gum  diftiird 
From  mountain  oak,  a  Cafpian  (hell  was  filPd, 
In  the  pure  ftream  when  firft  feven  times  the  M»d 
Bad  bath'd  her  limbs»  and,  in  black  veft  array 'd» 
*  Seven  tir^,  at  midnight  hour,  by  Brimo's  namc^ 
From  Stygian  realms  invoked  tb'  impeHal  Dame. 
Straight,  as  the  rpot  was  fever 'd,  from  below  I 

Earth  murmuring  (hook»  and  confcious  of  the  blow  r 

Prometheus  groau*d  in  fympatbizing  woe  1  ^ 

t  The  Maid  this  herb  felefting  from  the  re(^,       •    - 
Lays  on  the  zone  that  binds  ber  lovely  breaft. 
Then  from  the  gate  forth  ifl'uing  mounts  her  car. 
With  her  the  (eat  twochofen  Virgin's  (hare. 
But  (he  herfelf  the  well-wrought  laih  and  reins 
In  her  ovn  hand,  to  fpecd  ber  courfe,  fuftains* 
Swift  rolls  the  rapid  chariot,  as  the  reft 
Of  her  fair  trsun  behind  clofe  thronging  preft| 

*  *  Pron^etheusy  the  (on  of  lapetus,  was  feigned  by  the  Poetf  to 
bave  been  fafteued,  by  command  of  Jupiter,  on  Mount  Caucafus^ 
adid  to  bave  had  his  liver  daily  preyed  upon  by  aaeagle«* 

•  by  Brimo'snttme, 

\/It.  Ekins,  who  in  the  courfe  of  his  work  has  .furAiihed  federal 
explanatory  notes,  (hould  have  beftowcd  one  op  this  very  un* 
common  appellation,  which  is  here  given  to  Froferpina,  aVo  tv  ^^tfui*^ 
A  ietrendo.  Mercury  is  reported  to  have  attemp^ted  the  chaftity  of 
Froferpine,  who  inftantly  afiuming  her  moft  terrific  (hape,  frighted 
him  away. 

Mercurioquejacriffirtur  B^heidos  undis 

Virgintum  Brimo  eompofwlfe  lotus.       Propert.  Lib.  ii.  £Ieg»  &• 

t  *rhe  Maid  this  herb  feleSing  from  the  refi 
Lays  en  the  $t$ne  that  f>inds  her  h<uely  breeift. 

.  Tot  f>*  iy  t^etyt>^iT»  bv^Shi  narBtro  fi«Tf n, 

'  That  critic  is  very  unreafonable  who  experts  a  poetical  trandator 
fliall  be  able  to  give  the  force  of  every  fyllable  which  he  .finds  in  his 
original.  He  (Iiould,  howeveV,  always  pay  a  proper  attention  to 
tbofe  which  appear  to  be  the  leading  ideas,  and  reprefent  them  as 
completely  as  the  di(rerence  between  languages  will  permit* 
Throughout  the  whole  defcription  of.  Medea's  drefs,  Apollonius 
has  dwelt  much  on  the  article  of  perfumes  $  and  in  thefe  two  lines 
i<5ems  to  have  meant  a  difcrimmation  between  her  adfcititious 
iWectSy  and  the  native  fragrance;  of  h^r  bofom. 

An4" 
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And  ran  attendant  o>r  the  beaten  way, 

While  their  liehe  robes  fuccin£t  their  knees  difplay^ 
<  As  wl^en  trc(k  bath'd  ii^  the  y\  Parthenian  tidet 

Or  where  the  dreams  of  pure  ^  Amnifus  ghde. 

Borne  by  fwift  hinds  ibme  facred  feaUt  to  ibare. 

Stands  heavenly  Dian  in  her  golden  car ; 

With  h«p  the  Nymphs  attendant  bafte  alongi 

Some  that  to  fair  Amnifus^  fount  belong. 

Others,  to  join  her  Virgin  train,  forfake' 

The  flowVy  lawn,  rude  cliff,  or  ruihy  iakei 

Through  every  wood  the  bea|ls,  with  howling  cry. 

Shrink  back,  and  trembling  from  her  preience  fly  s 

Thus  as  Medea  paft,  the  crowd  difmayM 

With  awe  retire  before  the  Princely Ndaid. 
^  Now  (he. the  town  had  left,  and  o'er  the  plain 

Her  courfe  diredling;  reach'd  the  facred  fane, 

When  from  her  poliib^d  car  (he  ftraight  defcends ; 

The  train  in  filenceto  her  words  attends. 
"  What  blame  is  ours,  what  error,  that  this  Hoft 

Thus  all  unnoticed  fhould  invade  our  coaft ! 

Hence  wild  confufion  reigns  through  every  ftree^ 

fior  at  our  ihrine  the  daily  concourie  meet. 

Bcre  then  my  Nymphs,  unfeen  of  every  eyo 

Indulge  your  fports,  and  give  a  loofe  to  joy. 

Cull  o'er  the  tender  mead  each  faireft  ^o^er. 

Nor  back  return  ye  till  th'  accuftom'd  hour  ^ 
And  with  rich  fpo.ils  you  back  (hall  take  your  way^ 
If  due  obfervance  to  my  words  you  pay. 

Lol  Argus  and  Calciope  require— 

(But  keep,  O  keep  the  fecret  from  my  Sire!) 

That  for  large  gift^  I  would  my  fuccour  lend^ 

And  this  raih  Stranger  in  the  fight  defend. 

I  yield  aifent,  and  won  at  my  command 

Th^  appointed  Youth  (hall  in  my  prefence  ftan4^ 

So  in  due  (hares  may  we  his  gifts  divide ; 

...For  iiim  Come  deadlier  potion  V\l  provide ) 

But  from  our  converfe  far  be  ye  removed/' 

She  faid }  the  Nymphs  her  crafty  fpeech  approvM. 

Argus,  informed  that  with  the  rifing  day 

To  Hecat's  (hrine  the  Maid  (hould  bend  her  wa/t 

Calls  JEfon*s  Son  apart  from  all  the  train. 

And  (^raight  condu6ts  him  o'er  the  well-known  plain^ 

With  Mopfus,  (kill'd  fure  omens  to  defcry 

From  ^very  bird  that  (kirns  the  liquid  iky, 

*  Ne'er  in  Man's  iirfl- born  race,  who  from  above   . 
Deri|['d  thgir  line,  high  Progeny  of-Jove, 
Hero,  Of  mig(ity  Demigod,  was  feen  % 

Like  Jafon,  crown'd  by  Heav'n's  imperial  Queen  > 

With  gifts  of  fofr  addrefy,  and  beauty's  loveTiefl:  mein;  3 

His  v^ry  Comrades  rapt  in  wonder  gaze. 
Such  heavenly  gc-aces  ail  around  him  blaa^. 
With  joy  the  *  fon  of  Ampuchus* beholds 
Wliat  pleafmg  views  bis  prefpient  mind  unfoldls. 

•  *  The  river  Parthenius,  in  Paphlagonia/ 

*  «  Amnifus,  in  Crete.' 

<  4  The  Augur  Mop£u5»*. 

*  Kara 
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Mf^  EktDS'i  f>tf«ifMHrV 'Apoffoi|{|if« 

,<  lUrd  by  the  path  that  to  thte  Temple  lead«» 
Its  diadjF  boughs  a  branching  Poplar  Spreads  $ 
Here  frequent  rooks,  aloud  loquacious race^ 
On  utmoft  heights  their  airy  maniions  place. 
One,  'midft  the  reft»  its  quivering  pinions  (hooky 
And  from  above,  infpir^d  by  Juno,  (poke. 

**  Prophet,  unfldird  in  what  a  child  miffbtknow^ 
That  from  the  Maid  no  tender  words  (bau  flow. 
Nor  charm  the  youth  with  love*s  enchanting  llvaini 
.  While  yet  appear  his  comrades  on  the  plain. 
Falfe  Prophet,/ hence-*-for  thee,  with  lacned  Ert^ 
Nor  heavenly  Venus  nor  the  Loves  infpire.** 

'  Scoffing  die  £iid  $  when  MopAis  fmited  to  hear 
The  chattering  bird  its  Heav*n-fent  mandates  bear» 
And  thus  to  jSan—**  Hence  to  Hecat*s  flnrine, 
There  favouring  to  thy  wifii  the  Maiden  ioio^ 
So  Venus  wills,  who  lends  thee  all  her  aid> 
If  true  what  Phineus  late  prophetic  faid. 
Myielf  and  Argus  here  apart  will  flay  t 
Go,  and  alone  puffue  thy  deftin*d  way. 
Each  foothing  art  of  ibft  perfuafion  try  i 
He  wifely  counfePd,  and  the  Chiefs  comply* 

*  Mean-whil^  Medea,  fix'd  in  thought,  refi^^'d 
To  one  lovM  objeft  all  her  tender  mind.  « 
Vain  were  the  Vh-gin's  iports,  the  dance,  the  fong, 
Tho*  often  varied,  yet  delights  not  long. 
Heartlefs  flie  ceasM,  and  o'er  the  diftant  plain 
Her  eyes,  diverted  from  her  Virgin  train, 
*  With  cheek  inclinM  (be  ca((s,  appall*d  with  fear. 
If  but  the  found  of  pafiing  winds  (he  liear. 
Or  tread  of  footfteps  reach  her  trembUng  ear. 

*  Soon  to  her  wifh  the  youth  his  prefence  gav«» 
As,  high  exulting  from  the  Ocean  s  wave. 
Bright «  Siriu's  beams  in  beauty *s  radiant  blaze, 
Ifiut  fiieds  deftrudion  from  his  baneful  rays{ 
The  Youth  thus  lovely  to  the  (i^ht  appears^ 

t  And  fair,  like  his,  but  fatal  afpe6t  wears* 

*  e  The  Dog-flar.'   * 

■—  •  •    '  -      ■  I •       I 

If  but  thi  found  of  pAfin^  ^unnds  flu  kear. 
Or  treitdrffbb^ffpi  rttm  her  (remhiing  ear* 

The  tranflatorhas  On  this  occafion  injudicioufly  defeiied  bis 
original.  The  fenfe  is,  that  her  heart  is  ready  to  break  to  pieces 
in  her  bofom,  as  often  as /&«  thiuh  fhe  hears  the  lound  either  of 
wind  QIC  footfleps,  and  might  "have  been  better  expreiied  thus, 
(h^tt  fignifyingj^»/0,  lUa-ttrQy  tfHfum  ejt,  fatavit,) 

If  but  the  found  of  fantfd  winds  fhe^hear. 

Or  tread  of  footftcpyS?^»/  to  reach  her  ear. 
and  even  then — affaWd^.fear  is  a  very  cold  imitation  of  the  be-* 
ginning  of  the  pafiage,  which  flands  thus. 

i  And/air  like  his,  but  fohxi  aJpeSt  4vears>     ^ 
ilere  is  the  fame  want  of  the  article  a  which  we  complained  t>f 
in  a  former  note  on  this  po^m.    It  is  aftonifliing  that  the  tranflator 

could 
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Ekm*/  TfonJlMten  of  ApoUonius.  177 

The  Virgin's  he^rt  ftraight  imki  within  hfix  breaft. 
Warm  glows  heir  cheek»  dun  clouds  her  eyes  inveft^: 
Mo  powY  to  move  her  Hftlefs  knees  (he  found* 
And  her  fix'd  feet  ftood  rooted  to  the  ground. 

*  Nowfi^cetoface  (withdrawn  the  Virgin  bandj 
The  princely  pair  in  awful  filence  ftand  5. 

Like  two  tall  oaks,  or  ^rs  th^t  neighbVing  grow» 
VHien  alliscalq[i»  upon  the  mountain's  brow 
Peaceful  they  r<ft  $  but  when  the  winds  arife. 
Their  mingled  cra(b  afcends  the  dlftaot  ikies : 
So  Thefe— -but  foon  (hall  riling  paiCoos  move 
Their  fouls,  excited,  by  the  brcgth  of  love. 

*  The  Maid  he  view'd  with  Heav'n-fent  pangs  opprcft^; 
And  the  mild  purport  of  his  foul  addrefl:« 

'  «  Why,  as  alone  thou  fee'ft  me,  gentle  M3ld»« 

(Nor  vain  am  I,}  to  me  this  reverence  paid  ? 

I  am  not,  as  the  ra^e  of  Boaf^ers  are, 

J^i^or  iixchthe  title  that  in  Greece  I  bear.    . 

Far  be  thine  awe,  O  Virgin,  and  reqiiire 
'   Of  me,  or  utter  all  thy  ibiU's  defire  i 

And  fince,  with  friendly  purpofe,.  we  arc  met» 

Where  guilt  ne*er  eni^ers*  in  this  hallow'd  feat. 

Free  be  thy  queftions^  free  thine  anfwers  give» 

With  footfaing  wordsA  ah  I  leek  not  to  deceive  } 

Regard  the  proinife  to  thy  Sifter  made. 

And  Und*  O  lendnhine  herbs^  falubrious  su4 1 

Lo !  I  implore  thee»  by  thy  Parent's  love. 

By  awful  Hecat,  by  p»x)te^ing  Jove, 

Who  takes  the  Gueft  and  Suppliant  to  his  care ! 

To  thee  as  Gueft  and  Suppliant  I  repair., 

Thou  only  in  the  confiia,  if  in  v^in 

Thine  aid  I  feeknot,  C£ui*ft  my  Hfe  Cuftain, 

Such  fair  return  as  thofe  that  aidant  live 

Can  belt  repay,  and  fits  thee  to  receive. 

Such,  Virgin,  (ha}l  be  thine :  immortal  famo 

Shall  grace  with  tril>ut2^ry  praife  thy  name. 

Our  bark  its  warlike  Heroes  (hall  reftore, 

Thy  dee'ds  refounding^  to  their  natal  (hore : 

Their  wives  and  parents  that  expe61;ing  ftand. 

And  mottiti  their  abfcnpe.  on  the  Grecian  ftrand. 

Grateful  to  thee  ihal)  bid  their  blefllngs  flow, 
)    By  thee  redeemM  froni  Fate^s  impending  blow. 

Nor  erftin  vain  Irpplor'd  a  Virgin's  aid 

Great  Thefeus,  relcued  by  the  Cretan  Maid,. 

i Daughter  of  Minos,  by  Pafiphae  borne, 
^a(iphae's  Sh-e  the  .God  that  gilds  the  mom;) 

<ould  read  the  line  without  perceiving  its  def«£t*    This  fault  ocr 
curs  again  in  the  firft  Book,  p.  19. 

The  rorfwitk  hrMsant  pedimetU  U  cr^vffCd* 
Again  in  Book  iii*  p.  S^. 

Whmfi^mdeef  ca^H  imptrious  t$  tks  ^#» 
Again, 

On  utmati  li^t$  tifir  0fry  nuu^^nfpl^^ 
Again, 

Jxdw  btnt  knee  to  ground  the  monper  bean. 

r  With 
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Mft  Ekilis*/  fraHjUiiftt  0/  'Apolloniu>4 

With  him,  as  Minos  foon  bis  wrath  forbore. 
She  mounts  the  bark,  and  leaves  her  native  fhore  i 
Now,  by  the  God's  bclov'd,  her  fparkling  rays, 
•  A  ftarry  crown,  'niidft  heavenly  mcteoi:s  Blazfc. 
Nor  leii  on  thee  fliall  Heaven's  high  favour  wait. 
That  guard*ftr  an  Hoft  of  Heroes  from  their  fate  i 
And  well  thy  gentle  rilanners  may  be  feeli 
In  the  mfld  graces  of  thirife  outward  mien." 

*  Thus  as  in  fouttds  of  fweet  applaufe  he  faicj, 
A  lovely  fmile  her  glowirtg  cheeks  o'erftread ; 
Her.downcaft  look  befpeaks  the  love  of  pralfd 
That  round  her  melting  heart  m  ftcret  plays. 
And  as  at  length  (he  rears  her  glancing  eyes, 

Her  tongue  the  didtates  of  her  heart  denies  j  •  ' 

She  knew  not  yet,  tho'  laboring  oft  to  fpeak,   . 

How  firft  the  painful  filence  (he  (hould  break, 

Put  wiih*d  at  once,  her  thoughts  fo  clofely  preft. 

To  utter  all  that  rufti'd  upon  her  bread. 

.    *  Straight  from  her  zone  with  bounteous  band  (he  givet 

The  protter'd  herb,  which  joyful  he  receives : 

The  Maid  as  freely  had  her  life  beftow*d, 

Such  charms  Ih  jalon's  radiant  beauties  glow'd. 

Effulgent  grace  o'erpoWrs  her  dazzled  f^ht. 

And  her  foul  melt^  in  dreams  of  foft  delight  t 

Thus  on  the  blowing  rofe  diffolves  away 

The  dew-dr/op,  warmM  by  Phoebus*  orient  ray. 

*  Now^on  the  ground  aba(h*d  they  look,  and  tiow 
With  fmiles  that  beam'd  beneath  theif  joyful  brow^ 
From  each  to  each  the  mutual  glances  ran  ; 

With  fault'ring  voice  at  length  the  Maid  befi^an. 

**  Learn  how  to  Thee  I  grant  the  promised  aid,   ' 
While  ftrid^  obfervance  to  my  counfePs  paid. 
Soon  as  my  Sife  the  Serpent*s  teeth  (hall  yield, 
And  bids  thee  fow  them  in  the  martial  field. 
In  equal  part^  the  midnight  hour  divide. 
Thy  limbs  fittt  bathed  beneath  the  living  tide. 
Then  all  alone,  arrayed  in  black  attire. 
Sink  a  round  fofs,  there  light  the  facred  (ire } 
A  female  lamb  th*  appointed  vidtim  (lay, 
Entire  its  carcafe  on  the  altar  lay. 
With  foothing  pray'rs  dread  Hecat's  name  implore. 
And  fragrant  honey  from  thy  goblet  pour. 
The  Goddefs  ftraigbt  propitiate,  and  retirie 
With  awful  rcv'rcnce  from  the  lighted  pyrt. 
Nor  at  the  tread  of  footfteps,  nor  the  cry 
Of  howling  dogs,  revert  thy  daring  eye  5 
For  fo  the  potent  charm  ihouldUt  thou  defeat, 
Nor  back  with  honour  to  thy  train  retreat. 
Next  morn  diftilling  o'er  each  poli(h*d  joint 
This  magic  unguent,  all  thy  lin^s  anoints 
Endued  by  this  with  more  than  manly  forces 
The  Gods  tiioult  equal  in  thy  daring  couiie. 

-*    •  A  ftarry  crown  midft  hia^venly  metmirs  bla^e. 

To  fpeak  of  the  ftan  as  of  mftnrs,  is  Jurely  uophilofophcal  and 
Improper. 

4  I» 
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fikins^  TraaJbttM  pf  Afolloiiiui.  .4^9 

tn  tbis  i&Hke  thy  fpcar,  thy  fword,  and  (hield 
Be  dipt,  to  guard  thee  in  the  martiaJ  field  : 
Nor  tftarth-born  Hoils  ihall  pierce  thy  deathle(d  frames 
Nor  Bulls  whofe  noftrils  glow  with  living  flame. 
Such  fortheday»  nor  more,  my  fpells  retain 
Their  force,  do  thou  thine  arduous  talk  fuftain. 
Take  thou  tbis  further  counfel,  when  thine  hand 
Hath  yok'd  the  fiulls,  and  ploughed  the  llubborn  land, 
AVhen,  as  are  Town  the  Serpen t*s  teeth,  the  field 
Its  delUn'd  crop  a  Giant  Holt  ftiall  yield, 
Caft  *midft  their  ranks  a  pondVous  ftone,  and  they,  i 

Like  famifhM  dogs  contending  o'er  their  prey,  r 

Shall  each  with  mutual  wounds  bis  comrade  Uay  \ 
Then  rulhimpetuous  on  th' expiring  foes, 
And  the  dire  fcene  with  final  (laughter  ciofe. 
Succefs  thus  crowns  thine  arms ;  the  Golden  Fleece 
-    Shall  far  from  ^  ^a  be  con  vey 'd  to  Greece  j . 
Thou  too  at  will  fardiftant  may 'ft  retire. 
Far— far  from  hence— if  fuch  thy  Ibul  s  defire.** 

•  She  faid  $  nor  from  the  ground  her  eyelids  rean. 
While  down  her  cheeks  faft  low  the  trickling  tear* : 
Diftruft  and  fear  her  anxious  bofom  move. 
Left  far  from  her  o^er  diftant  Teas  he  rpve  \ 
•  Then,  as  all  fenfe  of  fliame  before  her  fled. 
His  hand  (he  took,  and  (brrowing  thu«  flie  faid. 

«  f  The  Metropolis  of  the  Colchians,  furrounded  hy,  the  river 
Phafis ;  the  place  where  the  Golden  Fleece  was  kept,  in  a  wood 
iacred  to  Mars** 

•  Then  9.^  all  fenfe  of  flume  before  her  fled. 

Not  to  mention  that  this  expreflion  is  become  proTaic  and  mean 
through  conftant  and  familiar  ufe,  it  by  no  means  confeys  the 
ienie  of  the  author. 

—  »J^  y»f  «V*  h^t'KfA^  Xwriy  aXh&^, 
i.e.  When  (hame  had  left  her  eyes  at  liberty  to  perform  their 
fun^ons,  or  in  other,  words,  when  (he  had  fummoned  confidence 
'  iiafficient  to  look  up. 

Shame  was  by  the  ancients  feated  ift  the  eyes^  as  mnfdom  in  the 
hearu  and  other  qualities  in  other  parts.  I'he  following  paflage 
which  Longinus  quotes  from  Timseus.  will  fupport  this  alfertion.— 

iwtut^n  h  i^Xfjuiit  »•;«(,  /ud  wofva^  f;^»9.— 'Hence  too  arifes  the  pro- 
priety of  the  contemptuous  title  which  Achilles  beftows  on  Aga- 
memnon.—-klvo;  ifjtfxar  «X**' 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  another  mtftake 
in  the  tranflation,  which  occurs  in  the  third  book,  page  99,  lines 
I4andi5. 

Norto  thy  childt  far  ever  fr9m  thyvie'W 

Far  hence  remtntd^  refufe  the  loft  adieu ! 

—  x*^i  ^  i  avhuA  voJ^ov  Uio-n.  mibi  longe  in  diverja  ahtuntt. 
The  meaning  is,  /  nvho  /imgoin^  to  a  far  diflant  *'egiM,  and  (halL 
never  fee  you  more,  hid  you  fare^vell.  Xa/^etc  CjUo<  in  Greek,  is  no 
more  th^n  juheo  tevaiere  in  Latin ;  and  neither  fuppofes  nor  requires 
a  return  of  faUitation.  Of  this,  an  inftance  ttxhj  be  found  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  fir^  Ode  of  Anacreon, 

<'  O  think. 
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*^  O  tbinky  alas ;  (if,  Stranger*  it  is  tme 
That  thotMiuift  needs  tMne  homeward  €6ur{e  puriuej 
Tl>ink  of  Medea's  aaftiti  at  thtae  bv  me 
Shall  e'er  remembei"d*  evw  honour 'd  be. 
$ay,  what's  thy  Country  nam'd  ?  O.freely  tell, 
Where  cx'er  the  boundlefs  ocean  do'ft  thou  dwell  ? 
lies  near  Orchomenus  thy  native  foil  .> 
Oi'  nearer  bord'ring  on  th'  .^«an  ide  ? 
Say  too»  what  Nymph  fi>  high  renowned  is  fhe, 
^      Sprang  from  my  Sire's  own  blood*  ?  Pafipiiac  ?" 

•  Sheceas'd  j  the  Vouth,  upon  whofe  melting  foul 
!Love  through  the  Virj;in's  tender  forrows  ftole, 
Stras{;ht  aniweriug  cries,  **  Nor  ever  ihall  depart 
By  ntght»  or  day*  your  image  from  my  heart, 
iC  by  your  aid  prefenr'd,  to  Greece  1  fiy. 
Nor  heavier  talk  2Beta  ihall  fupply.-^ 
But  if  ray  far  fam'd  country  jrou  wquld  know. 
Free  from  my  tongue  the  grateful  tale  fhall  flo^ 
A  land  there  is  by  lofty  mountains  crown'd,  ^ 
Where  fruitful  paftures,  and  rich  herb&  abounds 
Prometheus,  of  lapetus  the  fon. 
Gave  btrth  there  to  renown'd  Deucalion, 
^ho  firft  of  Qties  the  foundation  laid, 
Built  ihrines,  and  men  by  laws  of  empire  fway'o# 
This  Land,  no  lefs  for  many  a  City  fam'd 
Than  our  Iokhoa»  is  Hsrmonia  nam'd.-*— 
But  mhy  my  birth-place  ihould  I  vainly  tell  ? 
Or  on  the  praife'  of  Ariadne  dwell  f 
For  fueh  the  Virvin's  name  that  you  rei^mre. 
Who  boaftt  the  kingly  Minos  for  her  Sire  : 
Oh  1  from  your  Sire  fuch  favour  might  we  have; 
£U  Minoa  bor  to  much-Jov^'d  Thefus  gave  y\ 

•  Thus  with  foft  words  he  footh'd  the  Virgin's  et». 
Deep  finks  her  heart  beneath  its  load  of  ca^e. 
'•  Haply  tn  Greece  (returns  the  plaintive  Maid.) 
To  plighted  faith  due  reverence  is  paid  & 
But  from  iEeta  Minos  differs  far, 
•Kor  I  wkh  Ariadiie  msy  compare* 

—Name  then  tiie bonds  of  focial  faith  no  more» 

But  back  returning  to  thy  natal  fbore, 

Still — for  'th  all  I  a(k— remember  me  t 

A|»  m  my  Sire's  dcfpire,  my  foul  ftaft  dwell  on  thetw 

Wtmti  or  ibme  bird  fwift  nidlenger of  aiv. 

If  thou  art  falfe,  fhall  fh*aight  the  tidtnss  bear : 

Then  on  the  temper's  wing,  o'er  boundlefs  (ea 

I'd  fly,  to  charge  thee  with  thy  perfidy  j 

Oh  J  that  I  then  before  thy  face  could  (land. 

And  fay— Thou  owft  thy  fafcty  to  my  hand  !* 

•  Fre(h  flow'd  the  tears,  as  thus  Medea  faid, 
The  quick  reply  with  generous  warmth  h«  made  9 
*«  Henccf  honourM  Nymph,  thy  mepenger  of  air» 
Tar  fly  the  tempefl,  far  thy  groundless  fear! 
But  if  to  fair  Achaia  thou  wilt  go, 
i)il  thee  aU  rev^^rejsce  fliaU  our  &te  beftow. 


<  I  Daughter  of  the  Sun/ 
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'  II1OU9  ts  a  Goddefs,  fiiair't  the  vowieHpi^^ 
Alike  of  every  Sex,  and  every  Age,  ' 

When  to  tbeir'lbftgittg  arms  teAo^M  tbey  fe# 
Their  friends.  Tons,  hiiftftad%-»*siU  r«ftor*d  bytiieei 
Then  ihould^  thoa  deign  npy  hrid^  bed  ^  ^tm,      • 
Cur  mutual  love  death  only  (haU  eral^.'* 

<  Hit  words  bef  bofom  melt :  hut  to  her  tfu 
In  horror  ftill  the  drearv  profpeds  rife. 
Nor  long  tlfe  Virgin  ihall  her  fate  withftand 
Ere  (he  for  Gree<ie,  (fojano  hadordaih'd,) 
The  ^  fcourge  of  Pelias,  quits  he?  native  laM. 

*  Mean  while  behind,  to  wait  th'  event^  remaiti 
In  anxious  iilence,  all  the  female  train. 

Th*  appointed  hour  now  calls  the  Maid  awa/i 
Nor  ever  thought  Ae  of  th«  fleeting  day, 
(Such  lively  tranfports  in  her  bafi^m  glow» 
So  fair  his  foriii,  fo  fw^t  hjs  accents  low,} 
When  He  more  cautious,—  "  Hence  let  us  retire. 
Ere  the  faint  Sun's  difcehding  rays  expire,  ' 
Here  may  we  itaeefafgain,  while  yet  unfeeil 
Of  foreign  eye  love's  interview  we  fcreen.** 

*  Thus  in  each  other's  ejir,  before  they  part. 
They  pour  the  foft  efFufions  of  their  heart, 

*'      He,  while  his  bread  with  joy  trirnnphantglowe,'       •' 
Back  to  his  (h}p»  and  faithftil  oommdet  goea.' 
She  to  her  Nymphs  retires ;  th*  aiBd^Qs  traiij^ 
Flock  all  around,  but  ilbck  iiroand  in  vain ; 
Their  ibothing  arts  un  notic'd  th ey  apply. 
While  her  rapt  foul  mounts  upward  to  the  flcy,  ^ 

Her  feet  fpontaneous  climb  the  rapid  car. 
Her  hands  the  reins  and  lafh  Well-pol?fti*d  bear  t 
Thereadymuleshcr  urging  voice  obey,       - 
And  to  tne  city  homeward  Ipeed  theb  way,* 

•  >  The  cawQs  j;iven  by  Ajpollpnius.  of  Juno's  enmity  a^ainft 
Pelias,  is  Ijer  baving'been  omitted  by  him  in  a  general  facrifice  to 
the  Gods.    She  favours  the  expedition  of  the  ArgonautiM,  in  order 
4io  make  %lfidea  the  inj&ruinent  of  he)*  revenue.'    ^ 

To  this  extras  we  ihali  annex  a  iingie  eifcomdaitce  of  ex- 
quifite  beauty,  both  in  the  original  and  the  tranflatibn ;  anc^ 
conclude  with  two  paffages  which  appear  to  fae  nioce  than 
coincidences  of  thonghc,  between  the  Roman .  poet  and  hia 
original.  Ja(bn'$  trft  labour  was  aireaaly  pail,  and  the 
tyrant  in  ccmflKltlitloii  how  nM>ft'foccersfhl!y  to  deprive  him  of 
his  reward.  The  hews  of  his  tnteation  reaches  Medea's  ear. 
She  rifes  from  hcv  bed,  quits  the  palace,  and  goes  iq  4aefi  of 
the  Argo  along  the  ba^e  of  Phafis^ 

A^woXftff *  1^  Tola  ft«Ti  (pt^,(Ti*  <«!»  ttJTrs^"" 
..  Vol.  XXXU   Marc*,  1771,  O  M»»i 
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itt  Ekins'i  TranJattM  of  ApolloniUs.  ^ 

fAjn/mrfJiiinii  ^i^otijt^,  tm  OTCoriri  m  wktI 

Amu  y  otm^K^  'ififf^va  wri(i»  ytna^t 

Kaf  Tnwri  inp  iSff»  mokuarovoi  a?<y^  otft^iiy.  Lib*  iv.  ▼•  $3>  &tf* 
Bright  Cynthia  rifing  favir  the  frantic  maid, 
\       And*to  herfelf  in  fecret  triumf^  faid; 
**  Nor  to  the  Latmian  cave  alone  I  rove 
Nor  bOrn  I  fingly  for  Endymion's  love  •  : 
Oft  wad  thou  wont  with  thine  infidious  train 
To  mind  me,  traitrefs,  of  my  lover's  pain. 
That  thou  fecure  might'ft  pafs  the  moo/ilefs  {lights 
In  the  /dark  horrors  of  thy  royftic  rites. 
One  fate  with  n\e  in  common  haft  thou  found. 
Some  vengeful  God  in  Jafon  gives  the  wound. 
Come  then,  and  learn  with  patience  to  endure  ^ 

The  pangs  which  all  thy  wifdom  cannot  cure.** 
Apollonius,  ijseaking  of  the  noife  made  by  the  dragdn,  faysg 

ill"  i^*^  ^  viXu^to9'  dytJp)  ^  yMn^ 

KoA;^i^a  y^y  sy/ipcorro,   wa^n  w^^vno^  AvuoiOf 
^Of  r*  dvmu^fofji^i^  vorotjj£  xiXot^opT^  A^a^ttt 

JfLofljnaam  ceXa^  IK  <'  fAat/yo/xsyot  TF^y^inffht* 

N»)?r»ap^o»f,  of  Ti  dpif  vtf*  ccy\aXma'<ri9  lowoVf 

*Poi^af  9r»7^o^£yoK  X"f^^  Pa^ov  adr^a^^utfdu*  Lib*  IV.  V.  1 2p,  &(f 

As  with  dire  hifs  he  pierc'd  the  (kles,  its  found 
The  banks,  the  river,  and  deep  woods  rebound^  * 

Heard  far  remote  from  the  Titanian  ilrand 
.  Where  Lycus  flows  beyond  the  Colchian  land* 
(From  loud  Araxes  Lycus'  floods  divide. 
And  roll  with  Phafis  in  a  blended  tide. 
One  common  coaft  their  flream  united  laves. 
And  flows  '  promifcuous  to  the  Cafpian  waves ;) 
Lo  !  as  its  found  was  heard^  with  fudden  dread 
Upfprang  each  flecplefs  mother  from  her  bed. 
And  flrait,  encircled,  in  her  arms,,  flie  preft 
Her  new- born-infant  quaking  to  her  breaft. 

Emm,  p.  1074 

-      .  --  -  I  •    •      . 

♦  Nor  burn  IJinglyfbr  Endymion^s  Love. 

This  is  a  falfe  tranftation,  as  the  reader,  who  confuhs  the  ori- 
ginal already  quoted,  will  perceive.  Apollonius  does  not  mean 
that  Medea  as  well  as  Diana  is  in  love  with  £ndymion>  but  that 
Medea  has  likewife  found  her  Endymion. 

Vir. 
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Guthrie*/  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  \%% 

Virgil  has  afcribed  th^  fame  effedls  to  the* horn  of  Alefto* 
Book  vii.  v»  314. 

Tartanam  iniendit  nfecem  .^  qua  protenus  Omnt! 
Comremuit  nimus^  it  j!/vj£  intwutre  profunda^  \ 

A&iiit  \i  Trivia  longe  lacu/t  auMit  amnis 
SulpburtaNar  alhus  aqua^  fontt/que  Ftlini : 
Et  tnftda  matt  a  frejftre  ad  Ptdora  natos^ 

On  this,  occaiion,  Apollonius  certainly  deferves  the  prefer- 
ence. In  Virgil,  the  found  of  the  Fury's  horn  is  only  faid  to 
re^ch  the  rivers  and  woods.  Apollonius  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  mark  out  the  courfe  of  the  rapid  Lycus  ;  adds 
variety  to  his  defcription/and  mixes  knowledge  with  cnter-t 
tainment^  .     i 

^»AXo;^OM  lyft  lAum  Lib.  iV«  •/ 

^am  multa  in  ^fitnnt  Autumni  frigort  prima  j 

tap/a^caduttt  folia.  iEneid.  Lib.  vl.  ver.  309b 

The  narrow  limits  prefcribed   to  our  monthly  excurfion, 

.  will  not  permit  us  to  trace  the   rich  fountains  of  Virgil   thro* 

a  greater  extent  of  country,  though  we  m^y  fairly  reprefent 

the  current  of  his  thought  2ls  Jlaimd  wtb  the  tforiatiom  of  oacfy 

foil  through  which  its  courfe  was  direQed. 

We  believe  the  reader  will  join  wjth  us  in  hoping,  that  Mr, 
Ekins  will  add  the  reft  of  the  poem  to  this  performance.  A 
poet  is  not  well  underftood  but  by  the  whole  of  his  work  ; 
and  if  Mr.  Ekins  declines  the  talk,  we  know  not  who  will 
venture  to  appear  as  his  rival. 

II.  A  General  Hiftory,  of  Scotland,  from  the  earlieft  Acconnti  to  the 
frefent  fime.  In  Ten  Vols.  By  William  Guthrie,  Efq.  8w^ 
al.  los.    fewed.     Robinfbn  a/i</ Roberts.     [Concluded.^ 

'T^HE  period  of  this  Hillory  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  is 
*  the  reign  of  the  only  female  fovereign  that  ever  fwayed 
the  fceptre  of  Scotland ;  a  p^rfoAage  no  lefs  remarkable  for 
the  fipgularity  of  her  fituation,  than  Vbr  the  brilliancy 
of  the  natural  and  acqiiired  accomplifliments  Ihe  poffefled, 
and  the  unparalleled  misfortunes  which  attended  her. 
The  life  of  Mary,  queei>  of  Scots*  has  been  io  much  in- 
volved in  uncertainty  and  mifreprefentation,  that  a  wrir 
ter  who  would  now  undertake  to  relate  the  tranfadions 
of  that  period,  is  under  the  neceflity  of  entering  into  a  more 
minute  inveftigation  of  fads  than  is  requifite  in  other  portions  6f 
hiftory •    If  he  would  not  fupinely  adopt  a  particular  fyftem^ 

O  2  he 
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i«4  ...  Guthric'i  HJftffjr  £/•  ScotUndi 
he  muft  examine  the  validity  of  every  evidence  pr«dttccd  o^ 
.  the  fubje^l.  H^  cnu^  canvafs  while  he  fearches  for  informa- 
tion ;  and  be  able  to  refute  ialiiiippd,  as  well  as  eQabti/h  truth. 
The  creed  of  the  hiftorian  ought  to  t>e  fpuiided  upon  argu* 
nient,  and  not  implicitly  rec^ive^  upoti  auth'onty. 

In  reviewing  this  work,  wc  have  lia^  frequent  bp^rtuni- 
ties  of  remarking  the  judgment  and  impartiality  of.  our  aii- 
'  thor;  his  critical  difcernment,  as  afi  tiiftotian,  is  he^  to  be 
tconfidered.  We  are  now,  therefore,  to  yfew  Ihtm  nidire  pAttf- 
*calarly  in  the  Walt  of  hiftbrical  tKfcjujfttion }  a  fitbsifion  hi 
Which  his  talents  appear  to  be  difplayed  w^  great  ^dvahtage, 
imd  tvhfere  We  find  him  warmly  errgagcfd  in  ojpipdfitioii  lo  k  wrt- 
ter  of  acknowledged  parts.  But  before  we  exhibit  tftls  toh^ 
Iroverfy,  (b  important  to  liiftbry,  we  flJMl  preftfit  oar  ftaders 
with  Mr.  GuthnVs  r^Hi^rks  on  a  paiTage  ta  the  cefebitiied  Btt** 
€haiiai>y  relating* to  die  burial  of  Daonky.      . 

«  Various  werfethe  tonjefturcs  of  the  aftoniftM  priWie-,  with 
Vtgfx6.  to  the  authors  jof  tl^e  hoijid  tragffd^ ;  but  the  general  fof- 

f'  icion  fell  upon  Bothwell,  and  hTs  guilt  u  at  this  day  indifputablc. 
ftiall  herfeaft^r  have  an  opportunity  of  Jjrc^ving  unsinfwbrably, 

Ihftt  the  writci-s  whb  throw  any  iraputat/ion  on  the  n«mory  ctf 

iMary,  do  it  upon  >grounds  that  would  be  Ffcje6ied  as  evidence  ia 
.  the  trial  of  the  meanc(t  felon« ,  Buchanan^s  virulence  againft  her 
on  this  opca(ipn>,  is  not  rpore  unjuiiiQable  than  it  is  ricHcuTous.  'lie 
talks  of  omens  and  prodigies  attending  the  miirde'r,  which  -Would 
t«  laughed  at  in  a  monkifi  legend,  ahd  which  ffiew  the  writer  tb 
;have  been  a6buated  by  the  fame  wcakneffes  which  he  fo  fifvereljr 

jjcenAvres  in^  others..  .  His^.m^lreprefentations  are.  almoft  as  grofs  sls 

his  abfurdities.    He  fays,   that  the  nobles  decreed   a  ftatelv  anS 

.  honourable  funeral  for  the  king  $  but  that  t^e  queen' oi-dered  ft  to 

,thathe  was.buiied.in  thenight-tiraej  by  p6rter.s,  without  any  fu- 
neral pomp ;  and  that,  to  encreafe  the  indignity,  (he  ordered  the 

•body  to  be  depoi^ted  near  that  of  Ddvid'RTzio,  as  K  (he  intended  to 

pleafe  the  ghoft  of  that  wretch  by  the  facrifice  of  "her  hu(b^nd's  life. 

^  Tlie  farcartic,  though,  in  reality,  unmeanihg  lurn  given  to  this 

incident,  fufficiently  proves  the  writer's  ikiagination  to  ^e  cfvcr- 

Jieated  on  the  fubje^t  j  but  the  fadts  themfelves  happen  to  be  falfe. 

,That  the  burying  was  private  is  not  denFed;  but  the  body  was  An- 
balmed,  and  had  the  dther  funeral  honours  properly  conferred  on 
it.    It  was  then  attended  by  the  juft ice  clerk,  the  lord  Traiiaair, 

'and  feveral  other  gentlemen,  and  depdfited  in  the  fame  vault  which 
contained  that  of  the  queen's  father,  his  firft  c^ueen,  and  thofe  of 

*his  two  infant  chjlc!ren.  The  privacy  of  the  burial  was  a  matter  of 
prudence,  if  not  necefl;ty,  becaufe  Darriley,  as  well  as  the  qa^feti, 
having  always  profffled  the  Rorhan  catholic  religion,' coufa  liot 

-have  been  buried  according,  to  the  popi^  ritual  andccreiiKmies, 

,  without  giving  public  ofence/ 

We  have  ftcpped  a  little  out  of  th^  order  of  chrontddgy  in 

beginning  with  the  above  pafiage,  in  order  to  ihew,    that, 

.  whatever  freedom   may  appear  to  be  lifed  with  l3ie  revet^iid 

bitloriani  whofe  opinions  are.xuiw  to  be  examined,  it  ought 

I  to 
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to  1)& imputed  to.no  animofity  in  the  learned  andjudiciqus 
CQin^ieiitator.  titerary  difputei  are  entirely  removed  frooi 
f  very  thing  of  a  peribnal  nature^  and.  when  condtidied  wirh 
becoming  decency,  are  noc  only  juftifiaUe,  (iiit,  liberal.  Wq 
ftall  firft  lay  before  our  readers  the  author's  aniroadverfioni 
on  what  has  been  advanced  by  the  above  hiftorian  in  regar^^ 
to  the  ^bfence  of  Darnley,  at  the .  baptifm  of  the  priac^ 
his  ion ;  a  circuoiilance  which  has  been  conftnied  into  % 
proof  of  Mary's  ill  treatment  of  her  huftand  at  that  period;^ 
But  that  we  may  avoid '  ^|1  imputation  of  partiality,  we  ihal j 
|iere  wave  the  priyilc^gc  of  Reviewers,  and  leave  it  to  the  judgr  . 
Oient  of  our  readers  Xo  derermine  on  which  fide  the  fuperioritjr 
of  argument  prevail t«  The  following  quotation  is  taken  froni 
a  nole  in  this  Jiiftory. 

*  Dr.  Rob^rtii;n>  in  Jjis  ][liftory  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  38a,  li^f 
inade  (bme  prietty  e^tfaordinary  obfervations  upon  this  bead,  ii| 
ekprefs  cOntraidiftion  to  C?amdcn,  who  had  the  very  bcft  opportt|« 
iutiefl  of  in£Qf mation; ,  If e  fays,  <<  FiHI*  that  ao  fqcti  thing  af  Bed- 
ford being  cqmmai^d^  by  Elizabeth  not  to  give  Parnley  tlie  title  ^ 
king^  is  to  be  found  among  Bedford^s  indrucciont/^ 

*  ^n%er.  No  |bcb  thing  i^  to  be  found  ampng  T^wortb>^ 
Wc.do  npt  ^n4  th^  Tfnjfwor^h  was  initruded  to  refufe  Darnly 
the  royai  tit)e  \  and  yet  it  is  moft  certain  that  be  refufed  to  ac- 
cept even  pf  a  pafs,  which  was  ^q^  nccclTary  for  his  fafcty,  becaiiif 
it  wa^  lign<r4  *^y  Daruley  as  a  king*  There  ^as  no  occafiba  fbf 
Elizabeth  to  give  Bedford  ^ny  fiich  inilru^ion,  becauie  it  was  a 
ftanding  maxJAi  with  Elizabeth,  as  appears  in  the  cafe  of  Anind  j 
of  War4pifr,  not  to  allow  her  fubjetts  jto  accept  of  any-  mark  of 
honour  ox  |^Q>f|ity/  fer  Icff  pf  f<^f cf eigif ty^  frqfli  any  forcigi^  power, 
writhout  her  .cpniei^* 

**  Secondly^  Bedford's  ad y}ce  (fw  the  4p^or)  to  the  queei)^  bf 
Mdvily  is  Httefty  jncoija^en)  Wi^h  C^mc^en  s  ajfertion." 
^  *  iVpfVer.  K}f  lvif>  advijce  is  fo  far  from  bein^  inconfiftent,  tha^ 
It  feems  to  iireng^hep  C^d^n's  al!ertioi>.  Melvil  clpes  not  fpealf  % 
finele  word  of  Be4f9rd>  giyij^g  any  advice  on  that  heaq  to  the  queen. 
All  he  fays  is,  ^bat  Bedford  ^^(ivisA  him  to  requeft  her  majefty  tf 
entertain  her  husband  as  (ke  had  done  9t  tbe  begini^ings  but  nqtf 
^llaljle  Off  his  giving  ^\m  the  title  of  king. ' 

*^  A  paper  (continues  t^e  do^or)  printed  in  hi^  Appei^diXy  aam? 
bef  1 3,  proves  the  fame  thipg." 

*  An(wer.  That  paper  proves  the  very  reverfe.  Elizabeth  therf 
sne^tipns  her  beipg  qffended  with  Dstrnlcy's  difloyalty,  **  both  (fays 
(he  to  Mary)  in  marriage  pf  ypu,  and  in  other  undutiful  ufages  to? 
wards  nie,  his  jTovcrcign.'*  pJizabeth,  indeed,  afterwards  mepr 
tions  the  good  o^ces  ue  had  employed  to  reconcile  Mary  to  hei* 
|}ulband  5^  out  not  a  word  pf  giving  bim  the  title  of  king,  or  tba^ 
can  invalidate  Camde];i>  auprt^bnj  which  is  the  great  point  in  thif 
cafe^ 

*  '•  Thirdly,  1-e  Croc  (fays  the  do6tor),  the  French  refid^nty 
tnentions  the  king^s  abfcnce;  but  without  giviog  that  rcafon  fop 
it,  which  has  been  founded  on  Camden's  words,  though,  if  that 
had  been  the  real  one.  he  would  fcarce  have  failed  to  mention 
it." 

0  1  <  An* 
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186  Guthrie*/  Wftt^  of  Scotland.  .     , 

*  AiHWsr-  This  is  one  of  the  moft  uncritical  obfervations  1  hav^ 
inet  with.  Only  a  few,  perhaps,  of  many  letters  of  le  Croc, 
wjritten  on  this  occafion,  have  come  to  our  hands.  The  firft  in  the 
page  referred  to  by  the  doftor,  is  dated  the  fecond  of  December, 
ibveral  days  before  the  earl  of  Bedford's  arrival  in  Scotland  :  the 
fepond  is  dated  the  twenty-third  of  December,  at  which  time  he 
was  under  fo  ftri6l  a  prohibition  from  his^  court  not  to  correfpond 
with  Darnley,  that  he  refufed  to  fee  him,'  though  three  times  ear. 
Jieftly  requeued.  Le  Croc  therefore  might  very  naturally  be  in  the 
dark,  as  toparnley's  true  motives  for  abfenting  himfelf  from  the 
baptifm.  Add  to  this,  that  Mary,  who  piqued  herfelf,  at  this 
time,  upon  her  friendOiip  with  Elizabeth,  and  made  (b  great  ^  pa^r 
r*de  of  it  before  the  foreign  embaflTadors,  cannot  be  iuppofed  to 

/  have  been  very  forward  in  telling  them,  that  if  her  hudband  ap^ 
peared,  the  Engiiih  minifter  would  not  give  l|im  the  title  of  king. 

"  Fourthly,  Le  Croc  (fays  the  dbftor)  informs  his  courts  that 
on  account  of  the  diiferencer  betwixX  the  king  and  the  queen,  he 
had  refufed  to  hold  any  farther  correfpondence  with  the  former, 
though  he  appears,  in  many  iuitances,  to'  have  been  his  great  con- 
fident." 

*  Anfwcr.  I  cannot  perceive  what  ufe  the  do6^or  can  make  of 
this^  argument,  which  has  been  anfwered  in  the  laft  paragraph. 

V  Fifthly,  As  the  king  (lays  Dr.  Robertfon)  was  not  prefent  at 
the  baptifm,  he  feems  to  have  been  excluded  from  any  fliare  in  th^ 
(Ordinary  adminiftration  of  buiinefs.  Two  afts  of  privy-council, 
one  on  tlie  twentieth,  and  the  other  on  the  twenty-firft  of  Decem- 
ber, are  found  in  Keith,  562.  They  both  run  in  the  queen's  name 
alone.  The  king  feems  not  to  have  been  prefent.  This  could  not 
be  owin^  to  Elizabeth's  inftru6tions  to  Bedford," 
.  «  Anfwer.  This  argument  would  have  had  fome  weight,  if  the 
king  had  never  done  any  thing  to  offend  Mary,  nor  given  her  any 
occafion  to  alienate  her  affections  from  him,  which  the  dodlor  hi«n» 
fcjf  repeatedly  owns  he  had  done.  The  mofl  ftrenuous  advocates 
for  Mary  may  reil  her  juftification  upon  that  fingle  point  5  and  let 
ine  add,  that  if  at  that  time  fhe  deprived  him  of  all  (hare  of  tbego^ 
vernmcnt,  the  repaired  a  moft  illegal  breach  Ihe  had  made  in  the 
conftitution,  and  a6Vcd  a  wife  part  both  for  herfelf  and  her  people^ 
•*  This  (Tould  not  be  owing  (fays  the  doftor)  to  Elizabeth's  in- 
Uruaions  to  Bedford."  Why  not  ?— Might  not  Mary  be  glad  of 
her  authority  to  countenance  her  proceeding  ?  Mean  while  I  muft 
obferve,  that,  properly  fpeaking,  only  one  of  the  a£ts,  mentioned 
by  Keith,  can  be  faid  to  belong  to  the  queen  in  council  j  for  it  i^ 

Slain  (he  was  not  prefent  the  fegond  day,  nor  was  it  necejlTary  flic 
lould. 

*  Having  faid  thus  much,  candojir  calU  upon  ine  to  declare,  that 
1  believe  the  Englifti  embafladors  not  giving  Darnley  the  title  of 
king,  though  the  oftenfible,  was  not  the  onjy  reafon  why  he  ab* 
fented  himfel?  from  the  baptifm  ;  for  if  Dr.  Robertfon  had  ejca- 
mined  ope  of  the  letters  he  quotes,  he  muft  have  obferved,  that  fp 
far  back  as  the  Acond  of  December,  fifteen  days  before  the  bap- 

'  tifm,  Darnley  had  formed  a  refolution  not  to  be'pi'cfent  at  the  cc- 
jremony  5  and  Le  Croc  always  fpeaks  of  tha^  refolution  as  being  ^ 
yvhim  of  Darnley's.' 

We  muft  entirely  acquicfce  with  Mr.  Guthrie,  in  his  ob-r 
fcyyaiion^on  thp  prppriety  of  J^ary's  protefting,  againft  the 
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DTPceediogs  of  the  commiflioners ;  another  important  point, 
in  which  he  (Irenuoully  contravenes  the  opinion  of  the  reve« 
rend  hiltorian. 

*  Elizabeth  and  her  commiflioners  had  all  along  treated  her 
caufe  as  the  raoft  important  that  had  ever  been  heard  in  England'. 
The  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned  towards  the  decilion  ;  and  the 
jntereft,  'as  well  as  the  honour,  of  Elizabeth  was  concerned  in  a  full 
.expoCiture  oJF  the  evidences.  I  wilV  venture  to  fay,  that  if  the  ge- 
jjuinenefsof  the  papers  in  queftion  could  have  admitted  of  a  proof, 
the  greateft  bigot  in  Mary's  caufe,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  muft 
have  detefted  her,  and  given  up  her  defence.  The  proceeding  of 
the  Englifli  commiflioners  was  the.  more  unaccountable,  as  Mary 
again  and  again  had  armed  her  commiflioners  with  powers  to  de- 
clare that  thofe  papers  were  forged,  and  that  (he  cotild  prove  them 
to  be  fo  5  as  alfo,  that  fomeof  her  own  fubjefts,  who  were  afliftants 
to  her  adverfaries,  knew  how  to  counterfeit  her  hand.  This  was 
an  indire^  charge  upon  Maitland;  but  flie  forebore  to  name  him^ 
becaufe  he  was  her  friend.  A  reverend  author  fays,  "  that  Mary's 
commiflioners  protefted  againft  all  future  proceedings,  in  cafe  Eli- 
zabeth denied  their  miftrefs  a  perfonal  interview  j  and  that  the 
bifliop  of  Rofs  and  lord  Herries,  before  they  were  introduced  to 
Elizabeth,  in  order  to  make  this  proteftatiop  privately,  acquainted 
Leicefter  and  Cecil,  that  as  their  miftrefs  had,  from  the  beginning, 
difcovered  an  inclination  towards  bringing  the  differences  between 
herfelf  and  herfubje^^sto  an  aijii cable  accommodation,  fo  flie  was 
IHU  defirous,  notwithftanding  the  regent's  atidacious  accufation, 
that  they  ihould  be  terminated  in  that  manner." 

•  It  might  be  too  bold,  at  this  diftance  of  time,  to  aflign  any 
particular  reafon  which  Mary  might  have  for  defiring  to  be  per- 
ibaally  heard  in  her  own  vindication.  She  might,  perhaps,  have 
^he  fecret  vanity  to  think,  that  ihe  would  be  the  beit  advocate  for 
jjerfelf ;  and  lam  of  the  fame  opinion.  She  might  have  private 
reafons  for  believing,  that  bein^  better,  acquainted  with  her  own 
liand  writing  than  any  other  perlon,  ihe  could  beft  difcover  the  for- 
gery of  the  ijlver-box  papers.  Whatever  may  he  in  thofe  conjec- 
tures, her  demand  was  certainly  a  piece  of  juftice  due  to  the 
moft  atrocious  criminal,  and  furniflied  Elizabeth  with  the  ready 
means  of  pronouncing  her,  according  to  the  defence  (he  made^  ei- 
ther guilty  or  innocent.  But,  with  due  deference  to  the  reverend 
author  above  quoted,  neither  Mary  nor  her  commiflioners  were 
filent  on  the  occaiion.  They  protefted,  indeed,  againft  the  future 
proceedings  of  the  commiflioners,  if  Mary  was  not  heard  in  per- 
foui  but  that  proteft  was  only  on  account  of  the  unformality  of  the  . 
proceedjug;  for  after  it  was  made,  Mary  again  and  again  ofl^ered 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  her  caufe,  the  nngle  object  of  which  was 
to  prove  the  forgery  of  the  filver-box  papers.  This  privilege  was 
not  only  refufed  her,  but  flie  was  denied  even  copies  of  the  papers  . 
exhibited  againft  her.  A  letter  is  ftill  extant,  dated  the  twenty- 
firft  of  December,  from  Elizabeth  to  Mary,  in  which  the  former 
has  the  following  words.  ••  Both  in  friendfliip,  nature,  and  ju- 
Jtice,  we  are  moved  to  cover  thefe  matters,  and  ft  ay  our  judgment, , 
and  not  to  gather  any  fenfe  hereof  to  your  prejudice,  before  we 
may  hear  of  your  direft  anfwer  thereunto,  according  as  your  com- 
miflioners undcrftand  our  meaning  to  be,  which,  at  their  requeft, 
h  delivered  to  them  in  wryting.    And  as  we  truft  they  will  advife 
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Vow  fbr  yoar  lionor,  to  agrte  to  mak^  anfWet,  as  me  hwft  mtfili 
Wtted  tbeiti,  fo  fuiidy  tee  cannot  bitt,  as  one  priniee  imd  lUtf . 
cottiin  regarding  another,  mo^  earneftly  as  we  mav>  in  termet  •€ 
fnendihip,  require  and  rharge  you  not  to  forbear  from  aniwering, 
A^d  for  bdr  part,  as  M^t  are  haitely  ftrry  ind  diffnayed  to  find  fuph 
imattef  of  your  t:harge,  fo  Diall  we  \>e  as  hartely  g)ad  and  well  con^ 
lent  to  hear  of  luiHicient  matter  for  your  difcharge/' 

^  As  the  reverend  A^tliov  abovementioned>  and  a  late  biftorian, 
the  twb  enemies  of  Mary.'s  memory,  borne  down  by  vulgar  pre* 

!>6(remdn9,  have  prefwttjed  her  to  be  guilty,  'becaufeher  commif* 
i6nerk  protefted,  if  a  perlbnal  interview  was  denied  ber,  9gSLmA 
iiU  tbe  future  proceedings  of  tbe  commiflioners,  it  is  of  the  ntmoft 
Ifibportance  to  thi^  qut^ftlol|^  to  exahune  bow  that  f^i^  really  Ibilda^ 
<  llad  Mary  proteiled  agaiiift  ^11  vroceedhigs  upoi»  the  accnfa* 
tloh  agai)ill  her,  the  prefqmptlon  mui  bave  been  in  her  disfavdur  { 
bdt  that  was  far  from  being  the  cafe;  2he  excepted  againftth^ 
^omniifTioners,  and,  I  think,  with  great'  jnftic^  and  digmty  <6f 
Irhara^er  i  but  ihe  made  a  bleat*  dJfHn^lion  bet^men  ^be  imn  and 
the  matter.  She  protefted,  h  is  trae,  agamft  the  proeeedtngt  of  the 
commiffioners-)  but  fhe  was  fo  f;lr  from  being  backward  in  anfwer- 
Ibfr  to  the  m^ter^  |hat  we  find,  even  before  Ae  could  receive  Ell- 
^ab^th*s  letter,  ^iz  on  the  nineteenth  of  December,  iheenterb  %s 
Vigorouily  as  £lizab(lttr  defired,  or  aa  tier  beft  frlemlk  could  wifli^ 
lipon  the  fubftaace  of  her  defence.    «  A^d  to  the  effeft  (fa^sibe). 

Smr  good  filter,  may  underhand  we  are  not  willin|^  to  let  their  far^ 
nvented  ^llegs^tions  pafs  over  ^-ith  iilence,  adhering  to  your  forw 
Itoer  proteftations,  you  ihall  delire^the  ipfpei^ron  and  duplicates  dF 
ftll^they  haye  produf^d  againft-us  j  and  that  we  may  fee  the  alledgeA 
J^rincipal  writings,  if  they  have  arty,  produced  j  ai)d  witfh  Ood's 
rrace  we  (hall  make  fuch  anfwer  thereto,  that  our  innoj^ience  fhall 
pe  known  to  our  good  filter,,  and  to  all  other  prrnccs.*'    This  wat 

{ar  from  declining  a  ^rial  of  her  innoccncy  i  it  was  only  trans- 
erring  it  to  s^  bar  more  uninfluencefl,   and  of  greater  autho* 

f  Mary's  commiin<)ner8  accordingly  attended  Elizabetb|  vip&H^ 
l^efore  her  the  very  pertinent  and  ftrong  inftrui^rions  they  liad  re^ 
peived  from  their  fov^reign,  which  was,  in  effcft,  not  to  let  thfe 
knatter  drop,  but  to  transfer  it  before  a  more  competent  tribunal, 
^t  ^hich  <he  was  ready  to  anfwer.  Elizabeth's  reply  was,  that  (he 
thought  Mary*s  requeft  to  be  very  reafonable,  "  and  declared  her*- 
felf  tp  be  very  glad  that  her.g4>od  fifter  would  make  anfwer  in  that 
jmanner  for  defence  of  her  honour  J  and  to  the  effeft  her  majeflr^ 
inigbt  be  the  bef ter  advifed  upon  the}r  defirej;,  and  give  anfwer  there- 
to, defired  an  extra£l  of  the  faid  writing  to  be^iven  to  her  hi^hQefs^ 
ipfhich  Jbefaicfcommiflioncrs  (iid  in' the  morning  deliver.**  * 
.  *  Yfe  are  now  to  attend  the  other  infmuation  sdlpdgcd  'a]^inft 
'J^ary  by  Dr.  Kobertfon,  as  if  the  private  couyerfatioii  between  tw6 
pf  her  commiiiioners  on  the  one  part,  and  Cecil  and  Leicefter  oa 
the  other,  for  an  amicable  compromife  between  her  and  her  fuH"- 
jeSs,  betrayed  a  confcioufnefs  of  hfr  guilt.  Adjusting  that  fuch  an 
application  was  made,  1  cannot  fee  hpw  it  can  aflfeiV  Mary's  honour 
'pr  character.  Ber  fritnds,  ever  fince  (he  was  a  prifoner  in  Eng*. 
•Jand,  had  conftaiitly  advifed  her  not  to  bring"  matters  to  an  extre* 
fBiVty,  by  forcing  Murray  to  produce  the  filver-box  letters,  becaufe 
[f'hey  kneyy,  whether  forged  or  genuine,  they  muit  make  a  fti'ong 
jnipre/Tiou  to  her  prejudice,    Mary  took  their  advice,  and  did  n^ 
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define  td  taring  lier  enemies  under  that  dHemmt.  This,  liowerer* 
fio-hapsy  ma^  appear  i  bald  apoiogy  former  offer  6f  a  cottpromire, 
0id  we  not  reflea  that  Maitland,  who  was  the  »8ual  forger  of  thf 
€Iver-box  papers,  was  now  Mary's  firm,  though  fecret,  friead } 
that  he  w^s  the  great  manager  of  the  match  between  her  and  the 
duke  of  Norfolk }  and  that  it  was  in  charafter  for  him  to  f\igp§i 
to  Mary  the  expedient  of  a  comprbraife,  which,  in  her  fituatiOn« 
^e  was  pbligea  implicitly  to'  follow.  But  had  that  not  been  th« 
cafe,  it  wias  natural  for  her  to  wi(h  that  fo  atrocibm  a  chai-ge  ihoQl4 
at  leaft  be  referved  till  (be  could  have  a  proper  opportunity  of  dif^ 
proving  it>  which  ihe  could  not  have»,  while  lh«  Was  a  prifoner«  auuf  ^ 
pnder  clofe  confii^eine4t-*    • 

Wp  hopi^  to  be  excidhd  for  farther  eztr«fting  Am  of  th« 
fublequent'  pages  oh  h  intereftiag  a  part  of  thifr  tfiftory.  A 
fair  and  candid  representation  of  <Uch  tranfik£ti«ns  is  tbeonljr 
atonement  which  impartial  poft^rity  can  render  to  the  meioorf 
c^the  ii^ured.  But  bad  we  even  no  other  niptive  thgn  th^^- 
defire  of  entertaining  oar  readers,  the  foUowing  obftrvatio«# 
on  the  trial  of  the  nnfbrtnrMte  Mary,  are  fb  ftrong  and  ao^ 
inated,  and  place  in  fo  clear  a  light  the  illegalitf  of  all  the  jn*  . 
cticial  pTOAtedings  againfl  ber»  that  U  w;ould  be  tinp^rdon^bia 
liot*  to  proditce'tliem*  *  -  . 

*'  This  Js  the  epocha  on  which  the  luftnhan^  who  are  enemfias  to 
Mary*s  memory^  have  fixed  to  prove  her  confeions  guilt,  as  if  ftim 
had  declined  her  ownjuftification.  In  this  thfcy  copy  Cecil,  whar 
foifted  into  the  tVanfaaions  of  the  commifSoners  the  fame  allega* 
tion,  by  pretending  that  fhe  had  put  an  end  to  all  future  confe* 
rencps  by  pertain  $cottilh  proteftations  (for  foch  is  the  expre^n)* 
Becaufe  I  have  hitherto  feen,  under  the  hands  of  two  modern  h^ 
torians,  no  reqantatipn  o^  what  they  have  advanced  m  .prejudioa 
to  M^y,  notwithftanding  all  that  has  been  brought  ko  difprovb 
the  charge  ^alnft  her  bv  Good  all,  and  the  ineenious  srutl)or  of  the 
Inquiry,  I  can  have  no  hopes  that  any  thing  lupplemental  to  theif 
labours,  which  falU  from  my  pen,  can  produce  that  efieft.  Aa 
the  defenders  of  Mary's  memory,  however,  never  have  been  re^ 
fiited^.  and  as.felf-condemnation  is,  perhaps,  too  hard  a  taflc  to  be 
conipli.ed  with  by  men  of  literary  abilities,  I  ihatl  juft  obferre  that 
they  have  miftakeh  the  meaning  of  Mary's  declinature  of  judg- 
pent,  bj'  omitting  one  half  of  her  cafe,  and  miftatmg  the  others 
Marjr-was  now  hot  only  a  defendant,  but  a  plaintiff.  Shp  bad  dii^ 
covered  lights  frpni  Ai^Ie  and  Huntley,  who  had  fenther  np^he 
declaration  I  haye  already  mentioned,  that  enabled  her  to  bring  % 
direQ:  charge  againft  her  enemies  for  committing  the  very  muraer 
pf  wbiph  |:hej^  ai;cu/ed  her.  She  demanded  to  be  perfonally  heard 
Ui  fupport  or  that  charge ;  hut  what  does  Blizabeth  fay  ?  No,  yt€ 
muft  Srft  difprove  the  papers  that  have  been  brought  agaihft  you. 
f *  That  (replied  Maiy)  I  am  ready  to  do  as  foon  as  they  are  pro- 
.|3uced^  Ui  that  my^ friends  and  I  can  examine  them.*'    This  indul-  . 

§ei\ce,  which  could  not  have  been  refuled  to  a  common  felon,  w^a 
enied  to  a  ibvereign  princefs,  the  unhappy  Mary.  She  begged 
pyetk  for  duplicates  of  thofe  papers,  and  they  too  were  denied.  I 
hopet  in  this  ihort  ii'ate,  her  cafe  ia  io  far  from  being  exaggerated, 
^h^  it  falls  ihort  of  the  hardOiips  flie  fu£Fered{  and  the  feelings 
of  humanity  are  the  beil  advocates  for  her  memory. 

Cpttld 
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1^  *  Gittluic*i  Uifioty  0f  Scotland,- 

,  Could  Mar y^f  with,  common  jufticc.to  hcrf^If  and  her  frien(iSf 
after  this,  ftifle  in  the  corner  of  a  packed  Jboard  of  Elizabeth*s 
commiilioners,  what  /he  baa  to  fay  in  her  own  vindication,  and 
in  accufation  of  her  enemies,  which,  by  the  new  turn  her  affair  had 
taken,  were  intimately  connefted?  Is  any  perfon  fo  uninformed' 
in  the  hiltory  of  Elizabeth,  as  to  be  ijgnorant,  .that  the  greateft 
fubjeft  (he  had  was  only  the  moft  illu/lnous  flave  of  her  willj  and 
that  whatever  flie  dilated,  or  Cecil  wrote,  was  a  law  to  him  ?  Wc 
can  have  no  ftr'ongcr  proof  of  this,  than  the  proceeding  againft 
Mary,  in  the  face  of  common  fcnfe,  by  Elizabeth's  commiflTioners 
being  enjoined,  and  obferving  fecrefy  in  a  matter  that  required  the 
moft  extenfiv^  publication.  Mary's  enemies  put  into  Elizabeth's 
hands  a  bundle  of  papers,  which  they  faid  were  of  her  Writing,  and 
which  Mary  totally  denied.  Elizabeth,  inftead  of  trying  the  faft, 
wmits  thofe  papers  to  her  counfellors }  but  enjoins  them  fecrefy, 
and  ordcrs.that  nouc  of  Mary's  commiflTioncrs  or  friends  (hould  be 
prefent,  while  th^y  were  collated  with  her  undoubted  hand -writ- 
ing.- .The  moft  avDwed  of  Mary's  enemies  may  be  called  upon  to 
deny  this  to  be  the  naked  faft,  or  to  bring  a  (ingle  argument 
founded  on  equity,  juftice,  or  the  ufages  of  the  law,  to  vindicate 
Aich  a  procedure.  <*  It  is  evident,  ((ays  Pr.  Robertlbn)  from  the 
Relays,  the  cvafions,  and  fubterfuges,  to  whicli  both  queens  had 
recourfe  by  turns,  that  Mary  avoided,  and  Elizabeth  did  no^  de- 
iire  to  make  any  further  propefs  in  the  inquiry."^  This  is  an  im- 
putation the  more  cruel  upon  Mary's  memory,  as  ft  is  introduced 
with  an  air  of  candour  and  impartiality.  Perhaps  it  would  dif- 
•  trcfs  the  invention  of  the  ableft  cafuift  to  difcover  what  Mary  could 
^o  more  than  (he  did,  to  make  a  further  progrefs  in  the  inquiry. 
Pid  (he  not  declare,  in  the  moft  exprefs  terms,  that  the  papers,  oji 
wbicjh  the  charge  again (t  her  were  founded,  were  forgeries  ?  Did  it 
tiot  then  lie  upon  her  enemies  to  prove  that  they  were  not  ?  Had 
tliey  not  been  forgeries,  was  not  fuch  a  proof  eafy,  <ionfjdering 
the  many  genuine  letters  which  Elizabeth  had  from  Mary  ?  If  it  is 
replied  that  Elizabeth  s  commiifionejs  were  fatisfied  as  to  their  au- 
thenticity :  why  did  they  not  fatisfy  the  public  likewife  ?  But  who 
i^erp  thofe  comraiilioners  ?  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  moft  bold 
«nd  honcf^  among  them  trembled  at  the  frown  of  Elizabeth? 
When  we  look  into  the  ftate-papers  of  her  reign,  efpecially  thofe 
drawn  up  by  Cecil,  we  6nd  them  to  be  fo  many  diftates  full  of 
pJaufibility,  and  when  that  fails,  of  perplexity ;  but  difpofed  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  there  is  no  miftaking  her  pleafure.  Had  (he 
ordered  the  filver-box  (and  (  am  not  fure  whether  that  was  not  the 
cafe)  to  be  placed  upon  the  table,  and  her  commiifioners  not  to 
look  into  it,  but  to  believe,  upon  her  royal  word,  that  the  papers 
it  contained  were  all.  written  by  Mary^  none  of  them  would  have 
iiefitated  in  making  the  very  fame  report  they  did  j  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  a  (ingle  paper  there  was  collated  with  her  own  hand- 
writing} but  that,  on  the  contrary,  her  comraidioners  fornied 
their  report  from  what  (he  and  Cecil  were  pleafed  to  tell  them. 

*  I  have  in  the  preceding  part  of  .this  hiftory,  1  hope,  anfwered 
or  admitted  of  the  principal  faSs  brought  agaipil  Mary  by  Dr^ . 
Robertfon,  excepting  thoie  wh^ch  he  borrows  from,  the  author  of 
Melvil's  Memoirs,  a  book  which  I  haye'  proved^  to  be  a.  fpunoua  , 
publication  j  nor  can  it  he  admitted  as  authentic,  without  offering 
violence  to  every  principle  of  hiftorical  credibility.  With  regard 
f  o  Sir  Nicholas  Thrcgmorton's  report,  concerning  her  attachment 
to  Bothw^U,  while  (hi  was  a  prifoner  in  Lochleven,  it  is,  if  poiTi- 

bie. 
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Gathrie'/ ^(^  •/*  Scotland.  Ijt 

W«,  of  ftiil  lefs  authority.  He  had  not  feen  her;  he  hafd  no'op* 
portunity  to' kaow  her  fentiments  $  he  took  all  he  iaid  from  tboft 
who  debarred  him  from  approaching  her  perfon,  and  whofe  inrcr- 
cft  it  confequently  was  to  abufe  him  by  defaming  her.  The  do6tor 
iiirelv  knew  that  circumftance  5  apd  if  he  did,  was  it  fair  to  make 
the  following  inference  ?  **  From  this  long  enumeration  of  circura* 
fiances,  we  may,  without  violence,  draw  the  following  concludon. 
Had  Mary  really  been  acccflbry  to  the  murder  of  her  hulband  ; 
had  Bothwell  perpetrated  the  crime  with  her  con  fen  t,  or  at  her 
gommand'j  and  had  Ihe  intended  to  ftifle  the  evidence  againft  hina, 
and  to  prevent  the  difcovery  of  his  guilt,  (he  coiild  fcarce  have 
taken  any  other  fteps  than  thofe  (he  took,  nor  could  her  cogdu6l 
have  been  more  repugnant  to  all  the  maxims  of  prudence  and  de- 
cency." I  (hall  make  no  farther  remark  upon  this  quotation, 
■  which  I  have  produced  as  a  pregnant  fpecimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  Mary's  caufe  has  been  handled,  than  to  obferve,  that  can- 
dour ought  to  have  fupprcffed  it,  unlefs  it  had  been  founded  on- 
fa6ls,  which  confefledly  it  was  not.  The  fame  may  be  (aid  of  the 
Confe(rion  of  Nicholas  Hubert,  who,  in  the  writings  of  that  age, 
is  called  French  Paris,  only  that  I  think  the  mention  of  that  paper 
is  brought  in  with  a  ftill  worfe  grace  than  that  of  MelviPs  Me- 
pioirs,  or  Throgmorton's  letter,  becaufe  it  wounds  deeper,  and  the 
impreilion  con/equently  is  not  fo  eafy  to  be  erafed.  It  therctbre 
becomes  me  to'  avail  myfelf  of  the  lights  furniflied  me  by  ray 
friend)  the  author  of  the  Inquiry,  which  I  have  fo  often  mentioned, 
and  to  hold,  up  this  boafted  evidence  to  the  public  vie^. 

«  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  four  of  Bothwell's  fervants, 
Palglei(h,  Hay,  Hepburn,  and  Powrie,  were  tried  and  executed  a* 
acce(raries  to  Darnley's  murder,  I  am  forry  to  obferve,  that  the 
late  hiftorians  of  that  period  have  fpoken  with  fo  little  precifion, 
to  call  it  no  worfe,  of  the  confe(rions  left  by  thofe  criminals, 
*•  Their  confefilons  (fays  Dr.  Robertfon)  brought  to  light  many 
circumftances  relative  to  the  manner  of  committing  that  barbarous 
grime  j  but  they  were  perfons  of  a  low  rank,  and  leem  not  to  have 
been  admitted  into  the  fecrets  of  the  confpiracy."  Is  this  a  fair 
llate  of  the  cafe  ?  Is  it  writing  with  a  warmth  that  diftreft  inno- 
cence ought  to  infpire  ?  Ought  not  the  doftor  to  have  informed  his 
readers,  that  nineteen  of  the  (irft  peers  of  the  kingdom,  all  of  them 
the  profeft  enemies  of  Mary,  upon  the  fir(t  prcfuraption  of  her 
guilt,  eight  bilhops,  and  eight  abbots,  on  the  twelfth  of  September, 
1568,  in  their  inilruftions  and  articles  to  Mary's  commiilioners, 
mentioning  the  above  convidfs,  and  the  crime  for  which  they  fuf- 
fered,  add,  **  thaf  they  declared  at  all  times  the  queen,  their  fove- 
|*eign,  to  be  innocent  thereof,"  Ii>  like  manner,  Z^efley  bifliop  of  ' 
Kofs,  in  defence  of  his  miftrefs*s  honour,  in  a  paragraph  addrelTcd 
to  Murray  and  his  friends,  fays,  **  We  can  tell  you,  that  John  Hay 
of  Galloway,  that  Powrie,  that  Dalglei(h,  and  laft  of  all,  that 
Paris,  all  being  put  to  death  for  this  crime,  took  God  to  recojd, 
at  the  time  of  their  death,  that  this  murder  was  byyour  counfel, 
invention,  and  drift,  committed  ;  who  alfo  declared,  that  they 
pevcr  knew  the  queen  to  be  participant  or  aware  thereof." 

•  Admitting,  as  I  readily  do,  that  Leflcy  was  violent  and  over- 
Kcalous  in  the  fcj-vice  of  his  miftrefs,  yet  the  perfons  to  whom  he 
addreifcs  himfi^f  in  the  above  paragraph,  were  of  very  oppofite 
f  baradters  5  and  as  the  charge  was  made  m  their  life-time,  they  un- 
^Qijb^e^ly ^oul4  li^ve  refuted  it,  i|ad  it  been  falfe.    The  do61or 
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Hjtf  *'  that  I{ttbert*s  depofitions  are  remarkable  f^  a  jhaplidty 
and  naivet^,  which  it  is  alinoft  impoflible  to  imitate.**  With  what' 
contempt  would  be  have  treated  fuch  an  argnmenty  had  it  been 
prged  in  favour  of  Mary  ?  *<  But  (continnes  ne)  «t  the  fitme  tiioe^ 
it  muft  be  acknowledged »  that  bis  depofitiont  cokitain  fome  impro* 
bable  circumftances.  He  feema  to  have  been  a  foolift  talkative 
ftllow  i  the  fear  of  death;  the  violence  of  torture;  and  the  defire 
(0C  pleafine  thofe,  in  whofe  power  he  was,  tempted  him,  perhaps^ 
to  feign  fome  circumftances,  and  to  exaggerate  others.  To  hy 
that  fome  circumftances  in  an  afBdavit  are  improbable  or  fal^  m 
^ry  different  from  faying  that  the  whole  is  for^ed.*^  This  is  a 
doarine  which  I  believe  iiever  befpre  appe^ed  in  the  laws  of  erW 
dence.  If  a  depofition  or  confefllon  refts  folely  upon  the  credi* 
bility  of  its  author,  in  what  land  can  that  court  of  juftice  efxif^, 
who  will  not  rcje&  the  whole,  if  they  find  any  part  of  it  to  be 
falfef  Does  not  a  fingle  )n*evarication  every  da)r  ^uafli  the  moft 
plaufible  evidences  ?  How  ought  it  to  operate  m  this  die,  when  th» 
party,  as  the  do6^or  himfelf  admits,  was  influenced  bvthe  fear  of 
death,  and  the  violence  of  torture  ?  Anrt  I  can  almoft  venture  to 
lay,  that  no  evidence  obtained  under  the  fear  of  torture  ought  to 
beadmiflible. 

*  fibd  Mary*s  enemies  been  coafdoos  that  tfeofe  papers  wene  (e* 
auine,  they  were  poffefled  of  the  means  of  cpming  at  the  moft  cof* 
foborating  proofs  of  her  guilt,  without  depending  ftngly  on  thei^r 
own  affirmation,  that  thfsy  were  of  her  Vk^riting.  Dal|;}etfh,  09. 
whom  the  box  was  found,  was  feized  on  the  twentieth  of-  June, 
1567,  fix  days  after  he  was  examined  ^  and  a  copy  of  his  eaami« 
nation,  atteftcd  by  Sir  Tohn  fiallenden,  is  ftill  extant.  Was  it  not 
natural  for  Morton,  who  had  then  the  box  and  its  contents  i^  hia 
cuf(ody,  to  have  obtained  all  the  lights  he  could  concerning  it» 
tfpeci^ly  as  the  parties  were  prefertt,  and  on  the  fpot,  to  have'cor<« 
roborated,  or  confronted  the  criminal  ?  Not  a  word,  however,  re- 
lating to  the  box,  or  the  papers,  is  to  be  ieen  in  Dalgleifli's  exami- 
nation f  nor  was  Palgleim  executed  for  fix  months  after.  Is  not 
the  omiffion  of,  fo  material  an  evidence,  a  ftrong  proof  that  the 
papers  were  not  then  *in  bein^,  but  manufadtured  afterwards  ? 
When  Murray  mentioned  tliein  m  the  council  and  the  parliament^ 
in'the  manner  we  have  already  feen,  why  was  not  Daigleiih  then 

Sroduced  to  confirm  Morton*s  ftory,  and  to  leave  the  fa^  without  n 
oubt  ?  What  is  flill  more  extraordinary,  Paris  was  alive  at  the 
time  when  the  coromiifion  was  fitting  inEnglandl  bat  he  was  kept 
in  a  prifbn  beiongii^  to  the  tf|rent,  at  St.  Andrew's,  under  the 
daily,  dreadful,  apprehenfion  of^torture  apd  death.  What  credit 
is  to  be  given  to  the  teftimony  of  a  hair-brafned,  low-bred,  French- 
inan  ttnder  fuch  circnmffances,  efpecially  as  his  confeilion  <fpr  it  is 
pretended  he  made  two)  that  molt  affecls  Mary,  is  full  of  incpn^ 
^ftencies  and  improbabilities  f 

Oar  Utttbor^t  remarks  on  the  argugients  made  uie  ofto  eftft« 
Uifbthe  authenticity  of  the  filverbox  letters,  are  etjually  fen- 
ible  and  S|cute  :  but  as  we  have  already  extrafled  (q  much  froni  ^ 
^is  part  of  the  work,  we  fhall  only  obferve .  in  general,  that 
Mr*  Guthrie  feeois  in  reality  to  have  dearly  refuted  feyeral  iai<» 
fiortant  aliegations  which  are  advanced  by  the  reverend  hiflo* 
l«Mi  oa  whom  he  comments ;  and  that  be  has  both  greatly  in- 

crcafed 
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.  Tiwgi^is  ^  the  TranfaAhns  relating  to  FaikkQdV  lilands,  t^) 

ireaM  am!  extended  the  light  which  had  been  formerly  throwa 
on  this/ubjedl  by  Mr.  Qoodal,  and  .the  author  of  the  Inquify 
Ai^MrW  «W  CrkkMl  mt0  th$  Evi4fmit  ^gm^ft  M^ry,  ^^«.  ^ 


'  ia  tlm  ipeeck  attribiited  to  Maiy  iainediatelf  before  her 
tsec^iioa,  he  ha$  delivered  her  own  words  as  near  as  thej^ 
«ottUl  be.raeolk^Mi  without  aoj  rhetorical  ornaments;  an4 
tMs  is  €ertaiBi|r  the  me^iod  which  ought  to  be  followed  by 
every  fsiithful  hiftori2m>  though  the  Salluftian  manner  of  fie* 
titiotis  ^lamation  may  be  more  agreeable  to  the  lov«rs  ot 
tk|0iiKt  comfN»fitk>a4 

<  The  ^ednnem  we  have  eiAIbited,  may  be  fufficiqnt  to  givp 
tfi  Sdeoi  ef  ^e  retnaining  part  of  the  work«  Th«  author  has 
0Mltti»Med  his  I)i(loiy  from  the  Union,  to  the  prefent  timc^ 
fiiecki^yjn  the  way  i^f  annals ;  and  has  added  an  account  of 
^kt  ecckfiaftical  hiilory  of  Scotland^  from  its  origin,  to  the 
pmitii  when  it^ame^uiavaidaUy  to  be  blended  with  that  dT 
the  <2hril  thmfadhms  of  the  country*  . 
.  This  w(i€kt  in  general,  is  written  in  a  free,  fbirited,  an4 
ftr^UQua  ftilCf  •  mid  feldom ,  di(covers  any  blemiioes  of  c^are* 
kAtet  inaceurate  compofitioo.  But^  what  chicly  diftinguiflies 
it,  is  the  extenfive  information  it  contains.  The  whole  abounds 
with  judicious  remarks,  aifd  elaborate  inveftigstions  of  tb^  troth 
of  trajifadions  ;  and  is  not  oh|y  the  completeft  and  mbfr  va« 
luable  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  but  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  fy« 
Item'atidil  reprefentations,  and  authenticity  of  preceding  ikil^ 
torians. — Thfe  expertce  of  thij  work  ha*  been  fuhable  loltt 
intrinfic  merit ;  for  ft  is  fembeUBhed  ifiih  elegant  engravit^ 
of  tlie  Scotch  kings,  copied  from  the  portraits  in  Holyrood* 
hbtile,  ^eddes  a  good  map  of  Scotland,  and  plans  of  Come  dF 
the  moft  remarkable  buildings  iti  that  coiintry. 

III.  Thwgbti  M  the  late  Tran/kahn^refpeAitig  Falkland'/  I&mds, 
r  ^  ^*ve.     i#.  6il.     Cadell. 

'^^Rfi  diftfnguiiflied  author  of  this  pamphler»  though  he  has 

"  condefcended  to  defcant  on  a  fubjed  dt^ady  hadcntyed 
hy  other  political  writers,  fiill  mamtains  tliat  originality  6( 
'thought  peculiar  to  btm:felf,  as  Well  as  that  fplendor  of  didtion 
Hirhich'iHitmtnates  iXL  hh  dther  works.  Like  C^ar,  knockifig 
at  the  gate  of  Amyclas^,  he  is  frill  in^lociHi  prhtfota  i9qMii  lauil 
elevates  the  mobs  of  Middlefex,  and  the  Supporters  of  the'Bill 
of  RightS|  into  that  coniequenee,  by  his  manner  oi  repre(ent« 

•»riii   ■Viinl    nniii«i.ii..    <    ■      iiliii    .rii     II     ■•    »i     m»    mi    iii'   rli^    i"       i  i  n    ,     li  i    ■  i  »' 

^ '■^'^SluanquamfUbei^  te&us  oMtBk 
,  ^  hdocilis  priyata  loquu  LUiCan.  Lib.  v.  t.  5-3S. 
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194  fhoughu  M  tie  franfaaio^i  nlatinp  to  PalklandV  lAznis* 
ing  them,  which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  have  dtf- 
rived  from  the  mod  triumphant  cavalcade  to  Brentford,  or  thtf 
inoft  tumultuous  aflembly  at  the  London  Tavern,. 

The  reader  is  here  preiented  with  a  fuccind  account  of  all 
the  former  expeditions  to  Falkland's  Idands  ;  together  with 
iuch  defcriptions  of  them  as  were  given  by  the  feverai  adven- 

.  turers  who  landed  there  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  enquiring  into 
their  extent  and  fertility.  Whether  fuch  a  territory — Ithaca 
fcepulos^  Laertia  ngna — was  of  fufficient  confequence  to  juftify 
us  in  undertaking  an  immediate  war ;  and  whether  the  beha« 
viour  of  Spain,  on  our  requifition,  proved  haughty  enough  to 
furnifh  us  with  a  pretext  for  rifing  in  our  demands,  is  in  great 
meafure  the  objeft  of  enquiry  to  this  able  writer,  from  whole 
pamphlet  we  IhouW  certainly  have  made  large  extrafls,  but 
that  a  work  which  depends  on  arguments  regularly  deduced, 
as  well  as  fa6ts  impartially  dated,  is  never  well  underftood 
when  dealt  out  piece- meal  to  the  reader.  Our  author*^ 
fubjeft  at  laft  condudls  him  to  treat  of  thofe  who  befirieiKl 

*  the  prefent.  expiring  fadion,  either  by  fcribbling  for  Nev^s- 
papers,  or  bellowing  in  the  Common-council.  From  this  herd 
he  (ingles  out  their  leader  Junius,  one  whofe  (pecious  talentf 

.  exalt  him  into  an  antagonift  whom  no  writer  can  bluih  to 
oppofe : 

'  quo  nonfolertior  akir 

JBre  cien  virot,  tnartemqui  accendeti  cantu  : 

and  without  any  afliftance  borrowed  from  perfonal  invec* 
.tive,  or  confidence  derived  from  hiding,  like  his  opponent^ 
behind  a  cloud,  has  attacked  him  with  that  confcious  fupe- 
riority  of  fpirit,  which  a  juft  caufe  alone  can  fupport^  and 
that  elegance  of  fatire  which  nothing  lefs  than  the  moil  inti>- 
mate  acquaintance  with  polite  literature  could  infpire.  As 
this  part  of  his  pamphlet  is  in  ibme  meafure  detached  from 
the  reft,  we  ftiall  at  once  entertain  our  readers,  and  enrich 
our  Review,  by  extrafting  it. 

*  This  thirft  of  blood,  however  the  vifible  promoters  of  fedition 
may  think  it  convenient  to  (brink  from  the  accufation,  is  loudly 
avowed  by  Junius,  the  writer  to  whom  his  party  owes  much  of  its 
pride,  and  fome  of  its  popularity.  Of  Junius  it  cannot  be  faid,  as 
of  UlyfTes,  that  he  fcatters  ambiguous  expreflions  among  the  vul- 
gar 5  for  he  cries  ha*vock  without  refcrve,  and  endeavours  to  let 
Sip  the  does  of  foreign  or  of  civil  war,  ignora;it  whither  they  are 
going,  and  carelefs  what  may  be  their  prey.  , 

*  Junius  has  fometimes  made  his  fatire  felt,  but  let  not  injudi- 
cious admiration  miilake  the  venom  of  the  (haft  for  the  vigour  of 
the  bow.  He  has  fometimes  fported  with  lucky  malice  i  but  to  him 
that  knows  his  company,  it  is  not  hard  to  be  iarcaiiic  in  a  maft;. 
"While  he  walks  like  Jack  the  Giant-killer  in  a  coat  of  darkncls, 
he  may  do  m,uch  mifchief  with  little  (trcngth.    Novelty  captivates 

the 
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'  f'iiughi  Mtit  Tritn/a3hih  ftlMi/^  ts  FaX^^  i^f 

the  fuperiicial  and  thoughtlcis ;  vehemence  delights  the  difcon- 
tented  and  turbulent.  He  that  contradidls  acknowIetTged  truth 
X¥\\]  always  have  aa  audience  j  he  that  yjlifies  eftabliftied  authority 
"Will  always  find  abettors. 

*  Junius  burft  into  notice  with  a  blaze  of  impudence  which  has 
-jrarely  glared  upon  the  world  before,  and  drew  the  rabble  after  hitn 
2ts  a  monfter  makes  a  ihow.  When  he  -had  once  J>rovided  For  his 
Safety  by  impenetrable  fecrecy^  he  had  nothing  to  combat  but  truth 
^and  juftice,  enemies  whom  he  knows  to  be  feeble  in  the  dark. 
£cin§E  then  at  liberty  to  indulge  hirafelf  in  all  the  immunities  of 
invifibility.5  out  of  the  reach  of  danger,  he  has  been  bold ;  out  of 
the  reach  of  fhame,  he  has  been  confident.  As  a  rhetorician,  he 
has  bad  the  art  of  perfuading  when  he  feconded  delire  ^  as  a  lea- 
ioner,  he  has  convinced  tho£  who  bad  no  doubt  before ;  as  a  mo^ 
ralift,  he  has  taught  that  virtue  may  disgrace ^  and.  as  a  patriot, 
iie  has  gratified  tho  mean  by  infults  on  the  high.  Finding^  fedhioA 
ascendant,  lie  has  been  able  to  advance  it  j  finding  the  nation  com* 
baftible,  he  has  been  able  to' inflame  it.  Let  us  abftra^  from  hi# 
wit  the  vivacity,of  infolence,  and  withdraw  from  his  efficacy  the 
fympathetick  favour  of  Plebeian  malignity;  I  do  not  fay  that,  we 
&alt  leave  bfm  nothing;  the  caufe  that  I  defend  fcorns  the  help  of 
falfebood  5  but  if  we  leave  him  only  bis  nierit^  what  will  be  his 
praife  ?   '  , 

.  ^  It  is  not  by  his  livelinefs  of  imagery,  his  pungency  of  periods,  ' 
or  his  fertility  of  alhifion,  that  he  detains  the  cits  of  London,  and 
•Che  boors' of  Middlesex.  Of  ftile  and  fantiment  they  ta^e  no  cog- 
nizance.. They  admire  him  for  virtues  like  their  own,  for  con  - 
tempt  of  order,  and  violence  of  outrage,  for  rage  of  defamation 
and  audacity  of  falfehood.  •  The  Supporters  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
feel  no  niceties  of  compofition,  nor  dexterities  of  fophiitry^  their 
Acuities  are  better  proportioned  to  the  bawl  of  Bellas,  or  barbarity 
of  Beckfordj  but  they  are  told  that  Juniui  is  on  their  fide,  and 
they  arc  therefore  fure  that  Junius  is  infallible.  Thofe  who  know 
not  whither  he  would  lead  them,  refolve  to  follow  him  j  and  thofe 
who  caonot  find  his  nieaniag,  hope  he  means  rebellion. 

*  Junius  is  an  unufual  phaenpmenon  on  which  fome  have  gazed 
with  wonder  and  fome  with  terrour,  but  wonder  and  terrour  aie 
tranfitory  paffions.  He  will  foon  be  more  clofely  viewed  or  more 
attentively  examined,  and  what  folly  has  taken  for  a  comet  that 
from  its  flaming  hair  fliook  peftilence  and  war,  enquiry  will  find  to 
be  only  a  meteor  formed  by  the  vapours  of  putrefying  democracy, 
and  kindled  into  flame  by  the  effervefcpne  of  intereft  iftruggling 
with  convi6tion ;  which  after  having  plunged  its  followers  in  a  bog, 
will  leave  us  enquiring  why  we  regarded  it. 

*  Yet  though  I  cannot  think  the  ftile  of  Junius  fccure  from  cri- 
ticifro,  though  his  exprcffions  are  often  trite,  and  his  periods  fe^ble^ 
I  ihould  never  have  ftationed  him  where  he  has  placed  hi mfdf,  had. 
I  not  rated  him  by  his  morals  rather  than  bis  faculties.  What» 
fays  Pope,  mnft  be  the  prieft,  where  the  monkey  is  a  God  ?  What 
mull  be  the  drudge  of  a  party  of  which  the  heads  are  Wilkes-  and 
Croiby,  Sawbridge  and  Townfhend  ? 

*  Junius  knows  his  own  meaning  and  can  therefore  tell  it.     He 
is  an  enemy  to  the  miniftry,  he  fees  them  growing  hourly  ftronger. 
He  knows  that  a  war  at  once  unjuft  and  unfuccefsful  would  havfe  - 
certainly  difplaced  them,    and  is  therefore,   in  bis  zeal   for  his 
country,  angry  that  war  was  not  unjuitly  made,  and  unfuccefsful ly 
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1)6  Wytint*i  GnnTMlHi/Urf  rfihi  BritiA  Em^  in  AiAerktf. 

conduced.    But  there  are  others  whofe  thdogliu  ai«  left  elearlf 
,  exprefled,  and  whofe  fchemet  tterha^  «re  kit  CQnfcquentiaUx  dt- 

Sefeed :  who  declare  that  they  do  not  wifli  for  a  mptur^  ]r«t  coa- 
emn  the  miniftry  for  not  doing  that  whick  a  mpture  «o«U  99- 
turally  have  followed/ 

We  may  fairly  fay  of  \\&%  performance*  after  havjiig  penifed 
It  with  an  uncominon  degree  of  diligence  and  attention^  "^aft 
it  will  bring  convidion  home  to  all  tbofe  whoie  judgments  art 
neither  warped  by  party,  nor  feduccd  by  intereft.  To  tWs 
ive  may  add,  that  the  author  of  the  Rambler  never  lofes  the 
moralift  in  the  politician,  but  ftiU  continues  to  blend  the  bene- 
Tolent  effufions  of  a  mind  impregnated  with  a  thorough  6n& 
of  every  civil  and  religious  duty  with  fuch  falutary  advice,  at 
nay  beft  inltrua  tis  how  to  prefeme  the  internal  bappiocfi 
and  poHtical  interefts  of  our  native  couniry* 

■■■  ■•  —    ^^-^^ — . 

iV.  A  Gimrai  Hijfcrj  of  tbt  Britifli  Empin  in  Ame^ :  Cm^ 
immng^  dn  Hi/§ti€alt  PfiUfiial,  mnd  C9mmerci4il  fliw  tf  ibi 
Engltih  ^ihmnis  $  inciuMng  aU  ibi  CouutrUs  m  North  Ama« 
rica,  MHi  tkt  Weft<Indies,  nM  fy  tbe  Peafi  9/  Paris,  fij  Mr. 
Wynne*  a  IWr.  9f^#.  10/.  bi&rdt.  Richardfon  and  Urquhart. 

A  S  our  American  colonies,  by  the  increa6  of  thek  wealth 
'^^  and  power,  have,  of  late  engaged  the  attentioa  of  the 
public,  and  occafioned  many  warm  political  debates,  this 
particular  hiftory  of  them  will,  probably  be  well  received ; 
efpecialiy,  as  the  execution  of  it  is  fuicable  to  the  ia»p^»tanps 
©f  the  fubjea. 

The  pUn  of  this  General  Riftory  of  our  Ameriaiii  leCtle- 
inents  is  very  extenfive.  It  comprehends  ah  account  of  the 
difcovery  of  America;  a  ihort  hiftory  of  Mexico  and  Peru; 
the  origin,  rife,  and  progreffive  improvemetKS  of  our  ccdonie^ 
to  the  prefent  times :  all  their  mkterlat  objefts  are  fully  treat- 
ed by  this  author ;  their  natural  hiilory,  their  commerce,  and 
their  arts ;  their  internal  police,  their  connexions  with  their 
mother-country  ;  their  wars,  and  their  revolutions. 

Though  it  is  well  known,  when,  and  by  whooi  America 
"was  difcovered  i  though  the  confequences  of  that  dlfeovery  arfe 
prominent  fa€ls  in  hiftory }  though  every  one  has  heard  of  the 
adventurous  fpirit  of  Columbus,  and  the  cruelty  of  Cortez  ; 
yet,  as  our  author^  in  his  Introdu6Hon  to  his  Hiftoryt  has  col* 
le£led  many, material  fafts  i^elative  to  thedifirovererofAm^ 
rica,  and  the  conqueror  of  Mexico;  to  which  he  basadded» 
an  account  of  the  conqueft  of  Peru,  by  Piz^rro  and  Almagro ; 
an  abftrad  of  this  part  of  his  work,  we  prefitm^  will  be  eo- 
tertaining  and  intereAing  to  oaf  readers* 

We 
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Wynne*/  Q.injr^ Byjlifyi,^ tbi^Bihi^ Mmfir$  in  America.  19^ 
,  "\^e  muft  prcyioufly  obferve,  i^at  the  Portuguefe  were  the 
firft  Europeans  who  made  any  very  valuable  difcoverie*.  They 
'toutbed  at  the  Azores  j  they  pafled  the  aequator,  and  ifteN 
"ivards Talledldohg' tftd  weftcrn  coaft  of  Africa,  till  they  doub. 
led  its  fouthmoft  cape,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Bona 
Efperansra/and  landed  in  14^3%  at  Calicuit  in  the  Eafl  Indies^ 
under  their  famous  admiral  Vafco  de  Gama,  The  fuccefs  of 
-  this  expedttibn  gave  birth  to  many  others,  and  firft  inrpircd 
the  famous-  Chriftopher  Columbu$  wirh  an  a^^bition  to  under* 
take  his  weftern  voyage,  which  ended  in  the  difcovery  of 
America.  . 

In  t^fe  y^ar  f  484,  Columbus  offered  to  the  Genoefe,  of 
whdfe  territoHes  he  was  a  native,  the  plan  of  bis  intended  ex- 
'pedition.  The  republic  of  Genoa  rejedcd  his  propofal.  either 
through  want  of  inclination,  or  ability  to  encourage  it.  He 
mat  witb  no  better  fuccefs  in  his  application  to  king  John  of 
J?ortUg^al,  and  Henry  VII.  of  England.  He  then  communi- 
cated his  projefl^  to  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  of  Spain ;  and  it 
.wa^  eight  years  before. tbey  aflifted  him  M  put  it  in  execution* 
He  at  laft  fet  fail  under  their  aufpices,  with  three  ihip^,  from 
Palos,  a  port  of  Andalufia,  on  the  3d  of  Auguft,  in  the  year 
1494.  His  own  was  a  decked  veflel ;  the  other  two  were  with* 
out  decks ;  »poot  equipment  for  a  precarious  and*  hazardous 
voyage^  and  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  rude  fiate  Qf  navigatioa 
in  that  age  I 

With  the  £rfl  foul  wind  which  happened  on  the  2 2d  of 
September,  the  cre^^  began  to  murmur,  and  foon  after  ob- 
liged him  to  promife  to  return,  if  he  did  not  difcover  land  with» 
in  three  days.  On  fhe  firft  of  thefe  they  made  St.  Salvador 
(as  it  was  afterwards  called)  one  of  the  Lucayas.  From  St, 
Salvador,  Columbus  failed  to  Hifpaniola,  where  he  built  a  fort, 
and  left  a  colony  of  Spaniards.  Near  this  ifland,  he  loft  his 
own  ihipby.thecareleiTnefs  of  the  man  whom  he  had  placed 
at  the  helm.  To  the  American  ifles,  which  he  difcovered  in 
this  voyage,  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Weft  Indies,  from  a  roiC* 
taken  notidp  that  they  were  Apfiatic  iftands. 

Aiter  an  abfence  of  nine  months,  a  period  to  him  of  much 
anxiely*  the  infcparable  concomitant  of  glory,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  bringing  with  him  fome  inhabitants  of  the 
aftands  which  he  had  discovered.  He  was  received  with  the 
^reateft  marks  of  refpe^  by  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain, 
who  made  him  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and  permitted  him  to  beco- 
■  vered  in  their  pretence.  Thole  who  had  before  treated  his  en- 
terjwize  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  weie  now  the  firft  tb  extol 
It.  The  people  were  loud  in  their  acclamaiions/  and  confidercd 
him  as  the  guardian  genius  of  their  land. 
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He  fcr  ikil  again  for  tlve  fame  parts,  tnuch  better  equipped 
than  before.    In  the  courfe  of  this  voyage,  he  difcovered  Ja- 
maica, and  the  Caribbee-lflands,     When  he  arrived  at  Hifpa- 
niola,  he  found  the  Spanifli.  colony  deAroyed,  and  their  hoafea 
l)umed.     But  Columbus  had  now  not  otily  to  contend  m\k 
external  accidents,  but  like  wife  with  the  treachery  of  his  com- 
panions.    He  met  with  the  mofl  unworthy  treatnient  from  thr 
'ij;ie^  of  the  envious  courtiers,    particularly  of  bis  inveteratp 
«nemy,  Ponfeca,  biihop  of  Burgos,  who  were  embarked  on 
^  'board  his  fleet.     By  them  he  was  brought  home  in  irons.     He 
was  releafed,  however,  by  h^s  patroiiefs  the  queen,  and  four 
veairs  after  he  failed  on  his  third  expedition.     In  this  voyage 
he  difcovered  the  continent  of  America,  though  one  Americu^ 
Vefpufius,  a  private  adventurer,  but  highly  in  favour  with  the 
biThop  of  Burgos,  the  obdinate  enemy  of  CoIqmbus»  difputed 
witli  hirh  the  honour  of  difcovering  that  vad  continent,  which 
too'k  Its  name  from  Americas,  notwithdanding  his  prettofions 
were  found  to  be  groundlefs*     Columbus  was  again  put  m 
irons  in  his  own  ihip»  through  the  malice,  as  was  fuppoied,  of 
Fonfeca.    Bot  when  he  arrived  in  November  1 500,  at  CadkE> 
'the  king  and  queen  fent  Orders  that  he  Aiould  be  (et  at  liberty, 
and  received  him  graciouily  at  Madrid.     During  the  reooain- 
der  of  his  life,  however,  he  was  harralTed  with  the  envy  of 
the  Spanifh  courtiers,  and  died  stt  ValladoUd  In  1  506.,  aged 
64,  leaving  this  important^  but  much  neglefkd. lelTon  to  oian- 
kind  —  that  ambition,  greatne&y  and  fame,  may  be  Incom* 
patible  with  happinefs. 

The  difcoveries  of  Columbus  were  foUowed  with  the  con- 
queft  of  Mexico  and  l^eru,  by  Hernan  Cortez«  and  Francis 
'Pizarro^  Cortez  landed  on  the  continent  of  America  in  1 5 199 
Vith  fix  hundred  men,  and  a  few  pieces  of  cannon.  He  pe- 
netrated, after  various  adventures,  as  far  as  Tlafcala^  which 
was  a  republic  ^  and  here  he  firft  met  with  any  material  op- 
pofition.  The  Indians  were  defeated,  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  Wm,  and  helped  him  to  fubdue.  the  Mexican  empire,  the 
grandeur  of  which  had  excited  their  jealoufy. 

The  fuccefs  of  Cortez  in  the  wcftern  world  wa^rapid,^  but 
iway  eafily  be  accounted  for.  The  fight  of  large  veffcls,  and 
the  thunder  of  artillery,  ftruck  a  panic  into  the  Indians,  wi- 
accuflomed  to  fuch  obje£ls ;  they,  for  fome  tima^  thoi^ht  tht 
'Spaniards  an  order  of  beings  fuperior  to  the  human  race. 

Cortez  foon  ariived  at  the  capital  ot  the  emperor  Monte- 
zuma.    It  was  built  upon   a  lake,  and  the  various  quarters 
were  join«;d  by  bridges.     It  was  adorned  with  ^acious,  ^uares 
and  fine  buildings,  and   was  iiihabited  by  an   indtiftrJkras*  « 
^well-tempered,  andin  general,  a  civilized  people, 
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Monteztima  gave  Cortez  a  kind  reception ;  but  that  hofpU 
tallty  was  foon  faccceded  by  war.  A  fray  happened  between 
the  Spanlih  fbldiers  and  the  fubjefls  of  the  eniperor;  and 
Cortez,  whofe  aim  was  conquefl,  made  the  (ktrmiih  a  plea  for 
liis  violent  proceedings.  He  feizcd  Montezuma  in  his  own  pa<« 
laee^  canfed  him  to  be  bound,  and  obliged  him  to  acknow^ 
ledge  that  he  held  his  empire  of  Charles  V.  tn  the  meaA 
time,  Veltfcjuez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  fent  Pamphilo  dc 
Marvaez  againft  Cortez,  whoie  fuccefs  he  envied,  wi(h  aloaoft 
twice  as  many  men  as  had  at  fir(^  landed  in  Mexico*-  Corte< 
attacked,  and  routed  them,  made  their  commander  prifoner^ 
and  brought  over  the  remains  of  his  band  to  his  own  party,» 
On  hiis  return  to  the  capital  of  Mexico,  he  found  the  eighty 
Spaniards,  whom  he  had  left  to  guard  Montezuma,  beiitged 
by  the' whdle*  force  of.  the  city,  in  revenge  for  fome  crueltiei 
they  had  committed  on  th^  inhabitants.  Several  engagement^ 
enfued,  ia  whi^h  the  Mexicans  Were  worded.  Montezuma 
was  killed  whh  a  (lone  thrown  by  one  of  his  own  fubjeds^ 
while  he  was  ehdeavouring,  in  a  fpeech,  to  reduce  their  in*  , 
temperate  rage  to  an  orderly  refiftance  of  the  enemy. 

Gnatimozm  fucceeded  Montezuma.  He  was  a  brave  and 
affive  prince,  and  he  was  eledled  by  the  people.  Cortez,  af- 
ter many  obfiinate  battles,  completed  the  conqueft  of  Mexico, 
but  not  without  anions  of  barbarity  fufficient  to  eclipfe  tht 
fjdendottf  cf  his  valour  and  his  exploits.  He  put  X4cotental 
to  death,  the  brave  general  of  tfre  republic  of  Tlafcala,  be^- 
caufc  he  had  determined  not  to  fight  againd  the  enemies  ©(his 
country.  He  ordered  Gnatimozin  to  be  burned  alive,  for  be^ 
ing  lactttrfed  of  the  ainchni  crime  of  concealing  his  ow|i  gold 
from  the  invaders. 

Eight  years  after  Cortcz's  expedition »  Francis  Pizarro,  and 
Diego  D'Almagro,  undertook  one  of  the  feme  nature  by  tht 
South-Seas ;  and  fubverted  the  empire  of  Peru,  as  their  forer 
mnntr  had  deftroyed  that  of  Mexico.  This  kingdom,  for 
many  years,  had  bceti  governed  by  a  race  of  abfolute  princei 
called  Yncas^  who  were  at  firft  the  reformers,  afterwards  the 
.ibver^gns  of  the  people.  The  ancient  Peruvians,  according 
to  the  traditions  delivered  by  their  pofterity,  lived  in  woodf. 
-and  caves,  were  fdvagt  and  barbarous^  ufed  promifcuous  co« 
l^ulation,  and  Offered  in  nothing  but  their  foiin  from  bruttf. 
At  length  a  grf»at  kgiflator  arofe  among  iheni,  who  called 
bimlelf  the  delbet^dant  of  the  fun,  to  whom  he  firft  erelled 
ttmptes,  and  paid  divine  honours.  He  drew  his  countryme^ 
from  their  wild  abode,  eRabliifaed  cities,  and  ibeieties,  p^- 
fuaded  (bme,  and  compelled  others  to  become  civilized  9mA 
luknane.     A  long  line  of  his  fucceiTors  reigned  after  him. 
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The  twelfth  Ynca  was  named  Huayna  Capac,  the  &ther  of 
Athabalipsf.    On  the  news  df  the  landing  of  the  $paniards» 

Atfaabalipa  colledted  an  army  of  forty  thoufand  men,  armed 

with  darts,  and  long  pikes  of  gold  and  filver. 
•  The  Ynca  confcntcd  to  an  interview  with  Pizarro,  after  manj 
meflages  had  palTed  J}etween  them.  Athabalipa  and  Pizarro 
met  between  their  two  armies  :  the  Spaniih  general,  with  the 
iniblence  of  an  invader,  and  the  abfurdity  of  a  bigot,  imme« 
diately  propofed  that  the  Ynca,  and  his  fubje^ls  (hould  embrace 
the  Cathohc  faith.  A  popifti  pried,  with  a  crofs  in  one  hand, 
and  a  breviary  in  the  other,  made  a  wretched  harangue  in 
praife  of  the  Chriflian  religion,  which  was  as  wretchedly  in- 
terpreted by  an  Indian.  In  the  midft  of  this  holy  farce,  the 
Spanilli  foldiers  feized  a  Peruvian  idol,  adorned  with  gold  and 
precious  Aones,  •  The  foldiers  of  Athabalipa,  with  juH  retalia- 
tion, threw  the  prieil  and  his  trumpery  on  the  ground.  The 
torch  of  religion  in  z  moment  kindled  the  conflagration  of 
)»ar.  Pizarro,  with  his  own  hand,  pulled  the  Ynca  from  his 
litter,  and  made  him  prifoner ;  a  dreadful  carnage  enfued,  in 
which,  unfortunately  for  the  caufe  of  humanity,  the  Spani- 
ards  loft  not  a  man.  The  Peruvians  were  flain  like  iheep,  till 
the  conquerors  were  tired  with  purfulng  and  killing  them. 
The  aftonilhment  and  terror  which  the  horfes,  the  armour, 
but  above  all,  the  firearms  had  Infpired,  deprived  them  of 
all  thoughts  of  defence.  Athabalipa  met  wiihafate  unw4»rthy 
of  his  virtues ;  not  being  able  to  fulfil  the  promife  which  he 
had  made  of  an  enormous  ranfom  for  his  liberty,  he  was,  oor 
various  pretences,  condemned  to  be  burned,  but  obtained 
the  favour  to  be  flrangled  grfl,  on  confenting  to  be  baptized, 
and  owning  himfelf  a  Chriftian. 

Manco  Capac  fucceeded  Athabalipa  in  the  (bverrignty  of 
Peru,  and  for  fome  time  harrafTed  the  Spaniards  with  his  po« 
licy  and  his  courage.  A  difpute  arofe  between  Pizarro  ^nd 
Almagro,  which  produced  open  hoflilities.  A  decifive  battle 
gave  the  vidlory  to  Pizarro,  and  Almagro  was  executed.  The 
Ynca  having  difbanded  his  army  at  the  comnlencement  of  this 
quarrel,  miffed  a  favourable  opportunity  of  being  revenged  on 
})is  enemies.  Pizarro  was  afterwards  afTaflinated  in  his  palace 
by  the  partizans  of  his  deceased  rival.  Chili,  and  all  the 
i;^ighbouring  parts  of  the  New  World,  were  ibon  fubdued  by 
the  Spaniards. 

To  this  epitome  of  our,  author's  account  of  Columbus*s  ex-; 
pedition,  and  of  the  conquefl  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  we  ihall 
add  his  ingenious  diTquintbn  oti  the  iirft  population  pf  Ame* 
rica. 

•    -     "  ^    •       '■  '      '"  - 
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.  <^  It  is  remarkM^Ie,  that  the  race  of  men  inhabiting  the  continent. 
•f  America^  feemed  to  differ  both  in  minds  and  perions  from  their 
invaders,  whofe  .1ook»  as  well  as  their  arms,  (truck  a  terror  into 
their  hearts.  At  firft  the>r  believed  them  to  be  gods,  on  account^ 
of  their  fuperior  genius,  (kill,  and  courage; — one  would  haveima*. 
gined,  that  after  experiencing  their  unexampled  cruelties,  they  had 
only  changed  one  error  for  another,  and  fuppofed  them  ro  be  de- 
ftroyingdaemonsy  commiflioned  to  confound  mankind.  Arts  were 
indeed  cultivated  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  even  war  itfelf  was  re- 
duced to  fome  kind  of  rule ;  yet  how  did  the  weaknefs  of  tbeie 
people  expofe  itielf,  in  fufferingas  they  did,  the  deftru6lion  of  their 
country  I  Nay,  the  Peruvians,  dividing  themfelves  into  two  par-. 
ties,  fought  againft  each  other,  lifting  luider  the  banners  of  Pi- 
zarro  and  Almagro,  their  conquerors,  How  far  all  this  might  arife 
from  a  defeat  of  nature,  or  how  tar  from  the  ftrength  of  prejudice,  and 
the  dread  iirft  imprefled  upon  their  fpirits,  may  be  worth  the  feriout 
oonfideratton  of  a  philofopher.  One  would  be  led^o  imagine  na- 
ture to  be  alike  indulgent  to  all  the  fons  of  Adam ;  yet  in  fbme 
there  is  at  leaft  an  apparent  conftitutional  inferiority. 

*  This  reflexion  naturally  leads  to  the  coniideration  of  whatftock 
riie  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  fprung  from,  and  how  America, 
was  firft  peopled  1  a  queftion  which  cannot  eafily  be  decided,  if  that 
eontinent  is  fepaj*ated.onall  fides  by  oceans  from  the  reft  of  the.' 
globe.  The  difcovery.of  a  north -weft  pafTage  would  be  likely  to^ 
throw  fome  light  upon  this ;  and  it  has  at  feveral  times  been  un-' 
fuccefifuily  attempted,  perhaps  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  in  tbofc  latitudes  where  it  was  fought  for.  The  Ruflians 
have  generally  furmifed  that  America  is  joined  to  the  main  land  on, 
the  north-earf,  or  at  leaft  fcparated  from  it  by  a  very  narrow  ftrait. 
However,  according  to  the  niceft  examination  of  the  matter,  it  ap-* 
pears  that  there  is  a  vaft  dlftance  between  the  north  eaft  boundary 
of  the  Tartars  and  California,  to  which  they  fuppofe  it  to  join. 
That  there  is  a  paiTage  by  the  north-weft  to  the  fea  on  the  other  fide 
the  globe,  ftill  feeras  highly  probable ;  though  whether  it  will  prove 
fucb  an  one  as  may  be  navigated  without  great  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, is  a  queftion  more  indeterminate. 

*  If  there  be  a  connexion  on  any  quarter  with  our  world,  then' 
will  it  no  longer  be  a  problem  how  the  weftern  continent  was  peo* 
pied  $  but  if  there  be  no  f\ich  jundlion,  it  will  remain  a  debate.—- 
And  ihould  we  fay  with  a  ceUbrated  wrjter  *,  that  men  were  placed 
lA  America  by  the  fame  power^  who  caufed  trees  and  plants  to 
fprinj?  up  there,  it  is  likely  the  anfwer  would  not  prove  a  very  fa- 
tisfa^ory  ono.-r-In  the  firft  place,  the  only  hiftorian  t>  who  has 
^iten  us  any  rational  account  of  the  creation,  tells  us,  that  we  all 
Iprang-  from  one  man  aiid  one  woman,  who  drew  their  firft  breath 
in  the  eaft.  How  then  did  their  defcendants  migrate  to  America 
in  early  times,  before  the  ufe  of  the  compafs  was  known  ?  But  if 
we  ihouid  pafs  over  this  difficulty,  and  fuppofe  with  fome  (,  that 

• '  M*  dc  Voltaire/ 

t  *  Mofcs.' 

X*  Burnet,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earth,  has  laboured  much  to* 
prove,,  that  at  the  creation,  the  fea  was  ftiut  up  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  which  was  in  all  parts  ohe'fraooth,  continued  furface» 
without  mountains  or  valleys  5  and,  confcquently,  all  the  coun- 
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this  traft  of  land  was  joined  fpr  feme  ages  to  the  continenf  of  Afit, 
ftili  another  obftacle  renoains.  We  are  informed  both  by  facreit 
and  profane  writers,  that  about  two.  thoufand  years  after  the  Mo* 
Aic  account  of  the  creation,  happened  a  mighty  flood,  which  over, 
threw  ail  the  dwellings  of  men,  and  feparatcd  thcfe  Unds,  if  ever 
they  were  joined.  If  they  never  were,  then  the  Americans,  fup- 
pofing  them  to  have  exifted  i'rom  the  creation,  and  even  granting 
that  the  deluge  extended  not  to  their  worid,  (which  perhaps  n 
more  than  ought  to  be  granted)  could  never  have  been  the  foos  and 
daughters  of  Adam. 

*  But  if  we  defcend  from  this  height  of  fpeculation,  and  attrilmttt 
the  matter  to  more  common  circumftances,  we  may  reaibn  in  this 
manner  j  ij^'merica  was  at  ^rft  feen  by  accident,  why  might  it  aot 
be  peopled  by  accident  likewife  ?— If  one  man  and  one  woman 
i^ere  fuEficicnt  to  Itock  all  Europe,  A(ia,  ahd  Africa,  why  may  we 
Hoi  alloW,  that  a  few  perfons,  ^riven  by  contrary  winds  to  the 
fourth  quarter  ef  the  world,  migh^  produce  the  fame  effeft  there  ?— 
If  it  be  aiked,  how  the  defcendants  of  thefe  could  forget  their  ori- 
gin? any  one  who  underilands  human  nature,  may  well  return  ait 
anfwen  When  men  are  obliged  to  ihift  for  their  fubfiilence  in 
woods  and  wilds,  when  they  have  no  opportunities  of  converfation 
and  improvement,  and  all  their  wits  are  employed  ia^defending 
themfelves  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  providing 
the  ncceflaries  of  life,  it  is  eafy  to  fuppofe  they  will,  in  time,  for- 
get theufe  of  thofe  faculties  they  ceafe  to  exert,  and  thus  the  fuc* 
ceeding  generations  may  not  remember  from  what  ftock  they  cam^. 
The  ancertors  of  the  Mexicans,  we  are  told,  ^ere  wild  and  favage  | 
the  Peruvians,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  lived  in  rocks 
and  caves,  till  drawn  from  thence,  and  civilized'  by  the  yncas. 
And  all  this  might  have  been  the  cafe,  fuppofing  thefe  people  to 
have  been  driven  thither  from  any  ftrange  country.  Forgetful  of 
their  origin,  men  like  beafts  may  degenerate,  till  fome  exalted  ge- 
nius awakes  their  deeping  faculties,  calls  them  from  th«tr  iavsig#' 
t^aunts,  and  once  more  fits  them  for  fociety.— There  is  nothing  but 
what  is  natural  in  all  this;  yet  one  queftion  will  ftrtl  arife.— There 
Itre  beafts  in  America,  of  whole  exiftence  no  traces  can  be  found  vd 
Europfe.P— The  inhabitants  of  Peru  and  Mexico  had  never  feen 
liorfes.  On  the  contrary,  the  new  world  produces  certain  ertaturea 
which  are  grange  to  us.  But  is  it  impoffible  that  tl»ere  are  iuch  in 
Our  own  world,  in  parts  unknown,  or  that  they  may  have  exifted, 
|it  feme  former  period  of  time,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  even  in  Europe 
irfcif?  ft  is  a  general  received  notion,  that  no  fpccies  is  entirely 
axtinft  fince  the  creation  :  yet  it  is  certain,  that  wolres  which  for- 
fnerly  were  fo  plentifui  in  England  and  Wales,  aro  no  where  ta  bf 
found  iu  the  l^ritifh  dw>minions.  A  fpecief  then  may  jperilh,  it  19 
evident,  from  an  ipand ;  why  not  from  a  continent  ?  If  from  one 
i^ontinent,  why  not  from  another  ? — If  we  may  believe  a  celebrated 

»     '■  ■  I.  I       ■    ■  I  lip  I  I  ■    ^      ■  II      ■   .i.a 

tries  OQ  the  face  of  the  earth  were  connefted  together  in  one  con- 
tinued line,  till  the  deluge^  when  by  a  violent  copcuiiton,  ii^ybiyv- 
^aiftiqf  the- great  deep  luere  broken  up^  the  whole  earth  overflowed, 
vaft  continents  were  rent  arunder,  illands  formed,  and  various  parts 
of  the  globe  for  ever  fcparated  from  each  other.  This  hypothefisit 
lar  from  being  received  as  a  true  one  j  but  if  it  were,  it  would 
be  infuificient  to  a^couQt  for  th«  peopling  of  Ameiicay  as  is  iheva 
above.' 
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author  10  bcia  C3fneft,-in  what  be  fays  of  the  ijiteripr  pa.m  of 
^fnca,  we  tt\^\\  find  by  the  account  which  he  giv^,  that  a  whole 
race  of  men  are  in  danger  of  ihai\ng  the  fattie  fate  *,  which  is  ffiH 
more  extraordinary.  But  it  is  urged,  that  the  men  as  wel)  atf 
liesfts*  R>uoc^  ip  th^  weAern  worl3>  are,  in  many  refpefts,  dif- 
fereni;  from  thofe  under  oyr  own  hemifphere  — ^Are  Qot  the  EaiJ 
Jadians  4nd  the  Europeans,  the  Perfians  and  the  CaiFre  Negroes  a^ 
different  ?  Do  not  the  Hottentots  appear  in  forae  refpe6ts  as  anoi 
fher  (peeies  of  men  ?  Y«t  k  is  highly  probable,  all  theie  defbended 
from  one  CQn\au)Q  partnt.  The  fame  then  may  be  the  caie  wkli 
the  Americans,  whofe  iliifering  ibil  and  climate,  and  other  ov^ 
ward  accidents  might  occafion  the  variation  obferved. 

*  Ail  thefcj,  indeed,  are  but  conjeftures  5  yet  in  cafes  of  thif 
kind,  probability  in  an  hypothefis  is  all  that  can  reafonably  be  ex« 
pc6led.  However  this  vail  continent  was  peopled,  it  is  certain  th«^ 
the  natives  of  it,  inhabiting  Mexico  and  Peru,  had  formed  them- 
^elveft  into  civil  focicties,  cviltivated  the  arts  and  were  far  ffom  be- 
ing unhappy.  One  thing,  however,  is  to  be  obferved,  whicii  is, 
that  according  to  the  beft  accounts,  all  thefc  improvemenjs  were 
Hot  yet  arrived  at  their  maturity  :—Huayna  Capac,  the  fathered 
Atharbalipa,  was  but  the  twelfth  ynca  of  Peru,  fmce  the  firftle. 
giiktors,  who  drew  theie  people  from  a  ftate  of  barbarifit)  i  a  'cirT 
cumftance  feyourable  to  the  opinions  here  delivered,  Ance  if  the 
peopling  of  thofe  parts  bore  a  date  coaval  with  the  creation,  it  it 
likely  they  would  have  been  much  fooner  civilized.  The  Horth- 
AilnerVcans  Hill  contii^ue  wild,  and  are  perhaps  of  a  flill  later  or-igin, 
otherwife  the  cafe,  it  is  prefumed,  would  have  been  dire6>ly  the  re- 
yerfe ;  nor  is  it  quite  impofliblc  that  thefe  people  may  owe  their 
origin  to  the  Tartars  wbple  f^vage  manners  at  leaH  feera  fo  natur4 
to  them/   ' 

Th#  narrative  of  tbefo  remarkable  «v«it«  whieh  gave  ^  new 
^fpieft  to  CMF^pe,  has  precluded  a  particular  account  of  th^ 
fubfequent  contents^  of  this  book.  The  whole  of  this  Hiftory 
wejldfif^rves  to  be,  peruftcl  by  our  readers ;  but  we  have  givea 
a  view  of  tb^tpact  of  it  which  we  thought  mofl:  entertaining 
and  iijjereftipg, 

The  firft  volume  contains  the  hiftory  of  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
Englkridj  Penlylvania,  Maryland,  and  Canada.  The  fpcon4 
▼oImipiP  coptains  the  Hiftory  of  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida| 
Xcniifi^nsit  and  of  the  Britiih  iiUiid$  m  the  Weft-Indies.  la 
f  hi»  Toliime  pur  author  gives  u$  judicious,  ^nd  ufeful  re-* 
flexions  on  the  prefent  ftate  of  our  colonics,  a  hiftory  of  the 
Indian  nations,  and  of  our  Atnericari  cafrpaigns. 

*  •  M.  de  Voltaire  fays,  **  In  the  interior^arts  of  "Africa  there 
i«  a  race,  though  very  tiew  in  number,  of  little  men,  who  are  m 
vi^bite  as  ihow,  with  faces  like  thaie  of  the  negroes,  aad  roun^ 
iCyes,  frxaftly  refcmbling  thofe  of  a  partridge."  Expatiating  more 
fiillyon  the  matter,  in  another  place,  he  fays,  that  the  neigh- 
bearing  nations  are  continually  deftroying  them,  and  their  ra^e  fs 
iikely  t6  be  extinct.— A  white  negroe  female  anfweriog  this  dc?- 
^rrpth)n,  has  bpen  listen  fhewn  in  Ihgland  ;  whether  ihe  be  of  this 
19£Q  remaias  yet  tp  be  determined,* 
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f  01    Reynolds^  'Difconrft  to  the  SfuJiftts  tf  tht  Royal  AeaAmf. 

To  the  firft  volume  of  this  worlL  a  diftind  and  accuratB 
map  is  prefixed  of  the  Bridih  empire  ip  North  America*  anc) 
the  Weft<*1ndian  iflands. 

This  Hiftory  has  confiderable  merit.  Our  author's  ftilc  ia 
perfpicuous  and  agreeable;  he  is  a  careful  diftinguilher  of 
truth  from  falihood ;  and  while  he  makes  us  acquainted  with 
the  (Ircngth  and  Jntcrcft  of  our  colgnies,  by  an  entertaining 
and  Inftmaive  defcription  of  American  manners,  he  enlarges 
our  knowledge  of  mankind. 


V»  A  Difcourfe  dtlt'vereJ  to  the  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy ^   0S 
.the  Dijirihution  of  the  Prizes^  Dec.  14,  I770,  by  the  Pnjideui. 
^to/  IS.  6d,  T.  Da  vies. 

I^UR  readers  need  not  be  informed  that  the  king  has  eflsi* 
V  bliflied  an  academy  for  painting,  granted  falaries  to  the 
different  profcflbrs  in  the  various  branches  of  the  art,  and 
tlven  one  of  bis  palaces  for  their  reception.  Sir  Joihua  Rey- 
nolds, whom  he  has  made  prefident  of  this  promifing  inilitu- 
(ion,  has  hitherto  given  an  annual  Difcourfe,  tending  to  ani- 
mate the  pupils  in  their  career,  and  dire£ting  their  method  of 
ftudy^  He  feeps  anxious  to  fhew  that  his  pre-eminence  has 
t>een  juftly  obtained,  and  that  it  is  not  by  accident  he  lia^ 
jearnf  d  to  e^ccl. 

This  is  the  third  Difcourfe  which  he  has  publiflied  iince  he 
has  been  placed  ^t  the  head  of  this  inflitution.  In  the  firft  qf 
thefe,  we  could  not  help  obferving  fome  inaccuracies  in  the 
fxpire^ion,  and  we  were  willing  to  wait,  without  giving  any 
eharafler  of  the  fecond,  until  we  received  more  light  relpcft- 
ing  the  author's  aims  and  abilities.  To  deal  candidly,  we  were 
naturally  difpofed  to  check  every  thing  that  looked  like  vanity, 
and  to  treat  with  feverity  >vhat  we  thought  would  certalnlv 
fnd  in  ©dentation.  But  in  this  we  were  very  much  deceived  ; 
and,  ipdead  of  finding  our  prefident  expatiating,  in  a  gaudy 
fnanner,  upon  the  fplendors  of  painting,  we  find  him,  like  ft 
man  of  genius  and  learning,  entering  into  the  depths  of  his  art, 
^nd  pointing  out  tbofe  methods  by '  which  he  himfelf  has  be^ 
pome  eminent.  Unlike  a  French  academician,  who  is  fatisfied 
with  praifrng  his  patron  and  himfelf,  he  aims  only  at  improve 
\ng  hifr  audience,  and  not  complimenting  the  inftitution. 

The  Difcourfe  of  thp  laft  year  was  employed  in  pointing^  out 
the  proper  methods  of  ftudy,  in  exhorting  to  diligence,  and 
tracing  prccifely  the  limits  between  natural  and  acquired  ac- 
complidiments  in  the  art.  He  grants  more  to  labour  than  is 
i|f|]ally  allowed  to  it  i  and  feems  to  think  that  unwearied  ap^ 
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Rcynolifs'i  Dlfcourfe  to  the  Siudents  nf  the  Utyal  Academy.  «0J 
plication  is  fufficient  in  forming  a  good  painter.  This,  Wl 
doubt,  IS  a  very  good  Idlbn  to  young  men,  who  fiiould  be 
taught,  that  nature  does  lefs  than  induftry  in  beftowing  emi- 
nence ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking,,  that  the  prefideur  bXm* 
felf  is  an  inflance  that  genius  is  not  wholly  artiiidals.  A  man 
who  excels  iii  fuch  different  accompliftiments  asthofe^tbiok« 
in^  well,  and  painting  well,  may  thank  his  induftry  for  nnicht 
but  the  gift  of  nature  for  more. 

The  Diicourfe  before  us*  is  ftiH  fuperfor  to  either  of  the  for- 
mer. It  inveftigates  with  much  accuracy  ^hat  is  afoatly  term* 
ed  the  great  ftOe  in  painting,  and  reduces  to  fixed  principles  a 
dodrine  that  has\.been  hitherto  fuppofed  incapable  of  pre* 
fcifion.  .    •• 

*  All  the  objeds  which  are  exhibited  to  our  view  by  nature^ 
upon  clofe  examination  will  be  found  to  have  their  blemilhes 
sind  defeds.  The  moft  beautiful  forms  have  fomething  about 
them  like  weakncfs,  minutenefs,  or  imperfedion.  But  it  is 
not  every  eye  that  perceives  thefe  blemiflies  ;  it  muft  be  an 
eye  long  ufed  to  the  contemplation  and  com parifon  of  thefe 
forms  ;.  and  which,  by  a  long  habit  of  obferving  what  any  Jet 
of  obje£ls  of  the  fame  kind  have  in  common,  has  acquired 
the  power  of  difcerning  whiat  each  wants  in  particular.  This 
long  laborious  comparifon  (lioiild  be  the  firft  ftudy  of  the 
painter,  who  aims  at  the  greateft  Ayle,  By  this  means,  he 
acquires  a  juft  idea  of  beautiful  forms  j  he  correfls  nature  by 
herfeif,  her  imperfed  flate  by  her  more  perfeft.  His  eye  be- 
ing enabled  to  diftinguifh  the  accidental  deficiencies,  excref* 
cences,  and  deformities  of  things  from  their  general  iigure$,  he 
makes  out  an  abflrad  idea  of  their  forms  more  perfed  than 
any  one  original ;  and,  what  may  feem  a  paradox,  he  learns  to 
defign  naturally  by  drawing  his  figures  unlike  to  any  one  ob« 
jeft.  This  idea  of  the  perfeft  ftate  of  nature,  which  Jbe  ar- 
tifl  calls  the  Ideal  Beauty,  is  the  great  leading  principle,  by 
which  works  of  genius  are  cohdufted.  By  this  Phidias  ac« 
quired  his  fame.  He  wrought  upon  a  fober  principle,  what 
has  fo  much  excfted  the  enthufiafm  of  the  world  ;  and  by  this 
method  you,  who  have  courage  to  tread  the  fame  palh^  may 
acquire  equal  reputation,' — 

•  When  the  artifl  has  by  diligent  attention  acquired  a  clear 
and  diftind  idea  of  beauty  and  fymmetry  ;  when  he  has  re* 
duced  the  variety  of  nature  to  the  abflradt  idea  j  his  next  talk 
will  be  to  become  acquainted  with  the  genuine  habits  of  na- 
ture, as  diflinguifhed  from  thofe  of  fafliion.  For  in  tfie  fame 
manner,  and  on  the  fame  principles,  as  he  Yiis  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  the  real  forms  of  nature,  di(lin£l  from  acciden- 
tal deformity,  he  muii  endeavour  to  i^parate  fimple  chaiiij^  na* 
^:         '     '  '  turc5 
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pufi  h4m  th^  ftdvcDUtioias,  thoie  affedled  and  forced  air»  or 
•tItiORS*  with  which  (he  is  loaded  by  modera  educatioo. 

*  Perhaps  I  cannot  belter  explain  what  t  mean,  than  by  re« 
nuiidinf  Jim  of  what  was  taught  us,  by  the  profeflbr  of  ana* 
tomf  >  in  re^e^  to  the  natural  pofition  and  movement  of  the 
levt.  He  obff  rved  that  the  fa(hioQ  of  turning  them  outwards 
WM  contrary  to  the  intent  of  nature,  ts  inight  be  feen  from 
the  ftru^ure  of  the  bones,  and  from  the  weaknefs  that  pro« 
eeeded  fr0Bn  "that  manner  of  ftanding.  To  this  we  may  add 
tbt  ered  pofition  of  the  head,  the  prqjedion  of  the  cheft, 
the  walking  with  fbait  kneos,  and  many  fuch  anions,  which 
art  merely  the  refult  of  ifaihion,  and  what  nature  ne^er  war* 
ranted,  as  we  are  fure  that  we  have  been  taught  them  when 
chSdreu, 

*  I  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  thofe  inftances,  in  w^cli 
utility  or  caprice  have  contrived  to  diftort  and  disfigure  the 
homan  form  i  your  own  recoUedtion  will  add  to  thefe  a  tbou* 
And  more  of  il|>ufiderftood  methods,  that  have  been  pradiicd 
to  difgnife  nature,  among  our  dancing-mailers,  hair-dreflerSn 
•m)  faylors,  in  their  various  fchools  of  deformity. 

*  However  the  mechanic  and  ornamental  arts  may  facrifrqe 
to  ftihion,  (he  mufl  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  art  of  paints 
ing ;  the  painter  muft  never  roiftake  this  capricious  change- 
ling  for  ihe  genuine  offspring  of  nature  ;  he  muft  diveft  him-r 
lelf  of  all  prejudices  in  favour  of  his  age  or  country ;  he  mu(l 
difregard  all  local  and  temporary  ornaments,  and  Iqok  only  oq 
thofe  general  habits  that  are  every  where  and  always  the  fame* 
He  addreEes  his  works  to  the  people  of  every  country  and  every 
•ge ;  he  calls  npon  poflerity  to  be  his  fpeaators,  and  fays  with 

*  Having  gone  thus  far  in  our  invcftigation  of  the  great  ftilc 
in  pai«ting ;  if  we  now  ihould  fuppofe  that '  the  artift  has 
formed  the  true  idea  of  beauty,  which  enables  him  to  give  his 
works  a  corred^  and  perfeft  defign  ;  if  we  (hould  fuppofe  alfo, 
that  he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  uoadulteraced  h^biti 
frf  rfJture,  which  gives  him  fimplicity ;  the  reft  of  his  t?{k  is, 
perhaps,  left  than  is  generally  imagined.  Beauty  and  fimpli* 
city  have  fo  great  a  ftiare  in  the  compofition  of  a  great  ftile, 
that  be  who  has  acquired  them  has  little  elfe  to  learn.  It 
muft  not,  indeed,  be  forgot,  that  there  is  a  noblenefs  of  con* 
ceptioB,  which  goes  beyond  any  thing  in  the  mere  exhibition^ 
fven  of  perfed  k>rm  ;  there  is  an  art  of  animating  and  digni^ 
fying  the  figures  with  intelledtual  grandeur,  of  imprefljng  th^ 
f  ppearance  of  philofophic  wifdom,  or  heroic  virtue.  This  caa 
only  be  acquired  by  him^  that  enlarges  the  fphere  of  his  undert* 
dorUaadiog  by  a-  variety  of  knowiedge,  aud  warms  his  ima>- 
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Qm^4  JnfHuy  imfi  iit  Nai$tn  9f  Rvurt.in  (x>n4eit;  toy 
gtnfidoo  with  tfa«  beft  produ^ions  of  ancient  and  modem 
Jtoctry.' 

Skich  are  a  few  of  the  excellent  obfervations  contained  iti 
this  ihort  Ie6luret  in  which,  we  will  venture  to  pronoun^ei  that 
theiv  ismore  origtHal  thinking  than  is  to  be  mtt  with  in  vo< 
hinies  upon  the  ^me  fobjed.  Indeed,  oioft  of  thofe  patatera' 
who  haye  arrived  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  in  their  art, 
have  fliewn,  that  tMr  l^nowledge  was  not  confined  to  the 
merely  mechaoical  parts  of  the  profedion^  Da  Vind*  MichadL 
Ai|felo»  and  Reubent,  were  as  good  writers  as  they  were  paints 
crs,  and  were  as  nmch  mafteh  of  the  pen  as  the  pencil. 


VI.  Jft  Enquiry  into  the  Nature^  Rifi^  and  Progrtfs  ^f  the  Feveri 
moft  (ommon  /'»  London^  b'r.  By  William  Grant,  M.  D.  B^pv 
.   ^u     CaddL 

^rHE  fevers  here  treated  of^  are  thofe  which  are  pcodooed 
'■''  by  the  natural  fvicceflion  of  the  feafons  ;  and  Dr.  Grant 
has  conducted  this  Enquiry  according  to  the  method  adopted 
by  Sydenham  in  his  Hiftory  of  Epidemic  Difeafes.  It  may  be 
queftioned,  whether  our  author  has  not  too  ftriflly  adhered  ta 
the  multiplicity  of  fuperfluous  diAindions  betwixt  fevers^ 
which  were  invented  by  the.  ancient  phyficians ;  for  it  is 
doubtful,  whether  the  temperature  of  this  climate  admits  of 
fuch  a  general  jdiverfity  in  the  nature  of  fummer  and  aututnnal 
fevers,  as  really  to  conftitute  any  confiderable  variation  be^ 
tween  them;  and  alfo,  whether  putrid  fevers  do  not  as  often 
iucceed  the  bilious  conClitution,  as  they  are  regularly  made  to 
precede  it,  according  to  the  reprefentation  of  this  author.  If 
Dr.  Grant,  however,  has  retained  fome  nominal  dilVmdions, 
which  there  is  reafon  to  confider  as  unneceiTary,  or  has  repre<« 
iented  the  fucceffion  of  fevers  in  a  manner  too  uniform  and 
lyftematical  for  the  contingent  variation  of  the  feafons,  he  has 
Certainly  followed  in  his  pra£lice  the  moft  rational  and  un/er* 
ting  rules  of  condu<5l.  We  (hall  extradl  a  paiiage  worthy  of 
obfervation,  from  the  Treatife  on  the  Synochus  non  Putris,  a  fe^ 
ver,  which  the  author  alledges  takes  place  yearly,  towards  th« 
encf  of  the  inflammatory  conftitution,  and  to  be  the  iattie  withk 
the  flow  nervous  fever  defcribed  by  Dr.  Huxham« 

«  ,1  know  two  perTons,  both  in  confiderable  pra^ice,  and  both 
lioncft  men,  who  have  conftantly  treated  this  fever  erroneoufly  bjr 
oppofite  methods  5  one  pcrfifted  in  the  antiphlogiftic  method  too 
lon^,  the  other  quitted  it  too  foon  ;  one  evacuated  too  freely  aiii 
too  ^i^uently,  tne  other  too  fparingly  and  too  feldom  ;  one  never 
gave  cordial,  nor  opiate,  nor  good  nourirtiment;  the  other,  after 
the  firll  four  days,  ordered  nothing  but  cordials,   opiates,  and 
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JieS     Grant*/  ^Jn^tfy  into  thi  Nature  rfFfoert  itiliondan. 

animul  food.  A  compound  of  tbefe  two  would  have  made  one 
good  pbyiician.  Their  error,  however,  was  not  equally  fatal}. the 
jMititnts  of  the  6rft  feldom  died,  but  their  recovery  was  flow  and" 
jniperfei^ ;  they  had  fwelled  legs,  lofs  of  ftrength,  want  of  appetite, 
and  all  the  train  of  fymptoms  that  arife  fronft  the  lax  fibre.  The 
patients  of  the  other  frequently  died  5  thofe  that  retx>vered  were' 
fenerally  fo  much  injured  by  the  violence  of  the  fever,*  that  they 
were  ever  afterwards  fubjea  to  the  gout,  the  rheumatifm,  the 
imoetigo,  and  other  lyniptoms  which  arife  from  acrid  juices,  and 
obftructed  bowels.  The  phlogiftic  erroTy  therefore,  if  I  may  he  al- 
lowed the  expreiHcn,  is  more  dangerous  than  the  antiphiogijiicy  in 
levers  of  the  ipnng,  even  of  the  phlegmatic  kind.  In  them  I  havte, 
in  general,  taken  Sydenham  for  my  guide  ,•  I  have  fometimes  va- 
ried from  his  pra&ice,  but  it  is  always  with  the  dilQdence  and 
caution  that  his  wonderful  fagacity  and  (kill  ought  to  inlpire.  With 
this  temper  I  (hall  confider  the  following  queftions  :  i.-  When  is 
the  antiphlogiftic  treatment  neceflary  ?  To  what  degree  ought  it  to 
be  earned  ?  and,  How  long  ought  it  to  be  perdlled  in  ?  2.  At 
what  period  of  the  fever  is  a  different  method  of  treatment  ne- 
ceflary ?  To  what  degree  ought  this  cordial  or  reilof  ative  method 
be  carried  ?  and  How  long  ought  it  to  be  perfifted  in  ? 

*  In  anfwerlng  thefe  qucftions,  I  (hall  take  no  notice  of  the  ano- 
malous fymptoms  which  arife  from  erroneous  pra6^ice,  beeaufb  they 
do  not  properly  belong  to  the  difeafe,  but  to  the  dinigs  raflily  ad- 
minillered  uncfer  the  fpetious  denomination  oi  alterative^  alexi- 
pbarmic,  febrifuge,  or  fpecifict  I  ihall  confine  rayfelf  to  the  pro- 
Irrcfs  of  the  genuine  fever,  which  I  have  always  found  to  be  regular 
and  uniform,  except,  perhaps,  with  refpeft  to  time;  and  even  thi« 
difference  I  have  frequently  been  able  to  account  for,  by  confider* 
ing  the  variety  of  conftitutions  and  other  circumllances  of  the 
£ck. 

»  I.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  fome  degree  of  an  antiphloeiftic 
treatment  has  been  found  neceflary  in  the  very  beginning  of  all  the 
common  fevers  in  general,  but  particularly  of  fpring  fevers.  In* 
thefe,  for  the  moft  part,  Nature  demands  -plentiful  bleeding,  by 
evident  figns  of  inflammation  5  a  redudtion  of  diet,  by  the  loathine 
of  food ;  and  a  plentiful  dilution,  by  an  eager  defire  of  fubacia 
watery  liquors:  Nature  alfo,  in  the  progrcfs  of  the  difeafe,  very 
foon  demands  a  vomit,  or  a  purge,  or  both,  by  fuch  flens  of  turgid 
matter  in  the  ftomach  or  bowels,  as  cannot  well  be  miftaken.  The 
antrphlogiflic  method,  therefore,  ought  to  take  place  as  early  as 
poffible,  certainly  witliin  the  firfl  four  days.  If  it  fliould  happen, 
however,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe,  that  proper  afUftance  has  not 
been  called  in  till  thefe  days  are  clapfed,  the  fame  mufl:  notwith- 
fianding  be  entered  upon,  if  either  the  fign 9  of  inflammation,  on 
turgid  matter,  (hould  10  require.  • 

<  The  degree  of  evarcuation,  and  thinnefs  of  the  diet  muft  depend 
on  the  violence  of  the  fymptoms  5  the  effect  of  the  firft  evacuations, 
the  conftitution,  age,  flrength,  and  mariner  of  life  of  thefickj  thef 
leather,  winds,  and  feafon  of  the  yeapj  the  nearer -the  fummer 
fclfticte  the  lefs  neccffary  is  large  bleeding,  but  emetics  and  cathar- 
tics maybe,  and  for  the  moft  part  are,  equally  neceflary,  efpecially 
K'the.weflerly  and  foutherly  winds  of  this  feafon  fet  in  with  rainy 
foft  weather  j  we  ma^  then  expert  to  find  the  blood  beginning  to 
diffolve  a  little,  the  lolids  becoming  more  foft,  and  the  fpring  fe- 
vers giving  place  to  a  different  epidemic  conflitution,  in  which 
clyfteis  and  gentle  purgatives  are  very  neceffary*  But  in  the  early 
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part  c>f  the  fpring,  and  during  the  northerly  and  eafterlj^  wind»,  it 
may  be  neceflary  to  repeat  the  bleeding  again  and  again,  to  reduce 
the  diet  to  drink  alone,  and  to  keep  the  body  conftantly  open  for 
feveral  days,  bel^ore  all  the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  and  turgid 
matter  are  removed.  Thus  I  underiland  Sydenhanii  when  he 
fays,  that  ten  days  arc,  or  may  be  neceflary  for  that  purpofe :  I 
have,  however,  foraetimes  feen  four  days  do  all  this  bufinefs,  and 
very  often  feven  5  it  feldom  requires  more  than  ten  j  which,  there-: 
fore,  I  fix  as  the  mod  common  time  neceflary  to  remove  the  fn» 
flammation,  and  evacuate  the  turgid  matter  of  the  Jftomach  and 
bowels,  in  aily  common  pituitous  fever,  properly  treated  from  the 
beginning  j  (bon  after  which  it  ought  to  go  quite  off,  or  intermit* 
or  DC  c)ianged  into  a  true,  regular,  critical  fever  on  or  before  the 
fourteenth  day  at  fartheft  j  after  which  aai  antifeptic  method  be- 
come«»  necefTary  to  fupport  Nature,  chat  ihe  may  be  able  to  per* 
form  the  neceilary  co6iion  and  crilis  in  a  diifei;eHt  manner,  ; 

*  The  fecond  queftion  is.  thus  anfwered  by  Sydenham:  •*  When 
the  fymptoms  of  inflammation  are  gone  off,  when  there  are  no 
iymptoms  of  turgid  matter  in  the  boweis,  when  the  remifliofts 
are  long  and  pretty  regular ;  there  is  reafon  to  believe  tUa^  the 
whole  morbid  matter  is  in  the  blood,  and  that  Nature  has  beguA 
co^ion,.  and  is  preparing  for  a  crifis  by  the  flcin  j  then .  I  fuffered 
the  body  to  become  coltive,  and  ordered  a  more  cordial  diet."' 
His  cordial  was  fomc  ftrong  beer,  which  he  allowed  them  to  add  to 
the  finall  beer  formerly  allowed  for  common  djink,  and  fome  light 
animal  food  once  a  day.  Sometimes,  indeed,  Nature  may  perhaps 
require  a  ftimulus  at  this  period  of  the  diieafe,  but  I  believe  it  will,, 
be  fpund  very  rare :  I  commonly  find  fever  enough  reniaining  for 
the  purpofe  of  co61ion,  except  when  the  preceding  evacuations 
have  been  too  plentiful,  or  the  conftitution  decayed;  and  even 
then  I  £Lod  Nature  better  fupported  by  a  mild  but  nourifliing  diet, 
than  by  drugs.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  diet,  I  find  great  ad- 
Vantage  in  confulting  with  the  fick,  and  it  is  furpiufing  what  in- 
ftin6t  will  do  in  fuch  cafes. 

*  A  ridiculous  ftory  will  here  furnifli  fome  ufeful  obfervationg,  . 
aiid  therefore  I  will  tell  it :  A  French  phyfician,  who  praftifed  in 
Weiipbalia,  attended  a  young  man  of  that  country  in  a  fynochus  non 
putris  of  the  fpring  feafon,  who,  according  to  the  cuftora  of  the 
country,  had  been  ufed  to  eat  raw  bacon.    The  doftor;  a  la  mode 

■deFranfey  ti'eated  this  fever  with  large  and  frequent  bleeding  and 
purging  till  the  fourteenth  day^  when  the  patient  longed  exceed- 
ingly for  fome  raw  bacon  ;  the  do6tor  declared  his  difapprobation. 
in  very  ftrong  terms;  however,  the  people  of  the  houfe- indulged 
the  longing  of  tlie  iick  man ;  the  bacon  was  eaten,  the  fever  in* 
creafed,  and  a  perfeft  criiis  was  procured.  Soon  after  the  fanae 
phyfician  attended  a  French  f61dier  in  a  fever  of  the  fame  kind  5 
upon  the  fourteenth  day  the  doctor  ordered  him  to  eat  a  piece  of 
rawbacon;  the  poor  Frenchman  was  (hocked  at  the  idea  of  raw 
meat;  however,^  the  doftor  rouft  be  obeyed,  and  the  bacon  was 
adminitlered  in  his  preience;  he  returned  the  next  morning,  well- 
affured  in  his  own  mind,  that  he  fhould  find  the  foldier  recovered  \ 
but,  to  his  great  furprife,  he  was  dpad !  Hence,  concludes  the 
do^lor,  in  his  account  o^  this  fever,  "  I  infer,  that  upon  the  four- 
teenth day,  raw  bacon  cuies  a  Weilphalian,  but  intailibly  kills  a 
Frenchman. 

*  This,  however,  was  a  ra(h  conclufion  j  in  the  Weftphalian  coc- 
tion  had  taken  place,  and  his  defire  for  vidtuals  was  a  fign  of  it ;  the 
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bacon  a€l;ed  as  a  cordial,  that  is,  produced  a  temporary  fever,  and 
thus  the  crifis  was  completed  s  whereas  in  the  Frenchman,  altlioiigb 
the  fourteenth  day  was  come,  yet  there  had  beea  no  coAion,  and 
rather  a  difguft  than  a  defire  of  eating  wag  a  fure  f^n  of  crudity  j 
confequently  the  cordial  was  to  liim  a  poifon,  by  moving  what  Dva$ 
not  conco6ted :  had  the  doctor  confidered  the  precepts  of  Hippo- 
crates, **  CtSitifuntmo^enday  non  incoBai^  lie  would  have  feen  the 
propriety  of  a  cordial  to  tfie  Wcftpbalian,  and  perhaps  would  not 
nave  oppofed  even  the  bacon  ^  he  might  have  fecn  the  figns  of  cru- 
dity in  the  Frenchman,  and  therefore  «vould  have  waited  for  the 
proper  time,  before  he  had  adminiftpred  this,  or  any  other  cordial. 
The  Door  foldier  died,  not  becaufe  he  was  a  Frenchman,  but  be^aie 
the  ao6tor  ventured  upon  a  ftrong  remedy  prematurely,* 

We  meet  with  the  foUowing  ob&rvationk  on  the  uie  of  the 
bark  in  the  cure  of  the  fame  fever. 

<  If,  during  thefe  remiflions,  and  before  there  is  perfeft  (edimeBt: 
in  the  water,  I  have  bndcavoured  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  pa- 
roxfym,  by  purging  and  low  living,  or  rather  an  antiphWiliic  re- 
gimen J  the  confequence  has  always  been,  great  Jofs  of  itrengtb, 
crude  collc6iions,  or  a  return  of  the  continual  non-rcnutting  fever ; 
but  if  I  have  had  patience  till  there  was  a  perfect  fediment  in  the 
water,  then  rhubarb  purges  agreed  well  with  the  patient,  and  ra- 
ther increaled  the  appetite.  iJr,  in  like  circumllances,  I.endeavour 
|o  prevent  the  return  of  the  paroxyfms,  by  giving  bark  in  the  in- 
tervals, I  feldom  gain  any  advantage.  Sometimes  the  remiflion  is 
loft,  and  the  excretions  become  more  crude:  fometimes  the  febrile 
tenfion  goes  off,  the  appetite  increafes,  the  Spirits  rife,  ,and  all 
ieems  to  s;o  on  fuccefsfully  for  five  or  fix  days  \  then  the  mouth 
begins  to  become  dry,  tbe  urine  crude,  the  appetite  falls  off,  the 
fltep  is  interrupted,  and  there  comes  on  fymptoms  of  fome  dif- 
agreeable  obftruQion  which  req^uires'fkill  and  time  to  remove* 
In  looking  over  many  cafes  in  Which  this  practice  had  been  tried, 
I  was  amazed  to  find  fo  few  perfeft  recoveries  among  them.  Iii 
the  true jArffor^tf/ «o»  putris,  I  do  not  give  the  bark  at  all  as  a  fe? 
brifuge,  oecaufc  I  find  the  fever  is  neceflary  to  complete  the  cure; 
but  as  a  tonnic  medicine,  in  cafes  of  great  weaknefs,  I  know  none 
fy  good:  it  is  the  befti cordial  drug  upon  earth,  and  the  lead  heat- 
ing i  in  a  fmall  quantity  it  mends  the  appetite*  and  adds  to  the 
strength  of  the  pulfe,  without  increafing  thequickndsofit  ^  the  bett 
prepaia4-ion  of  it  is  the  plain  powder,'    , 

Our  medical  readers  wiU,  probably,  not  be  'dViAettCtd  t^  fee 
this  author'^  account  of  the  a<trabtlioQS  confiitution.  as  the 
idea  of  it  has  by  many  been  fuppofed  to  be  copied  more  from 
the  authority  of  the  ancients  than  from  nature.  .  To  avoid 
prolixity,  we  {hall  extradt  it  fro«  the  recaptmlation  ftib« 
joined  to  the  work. 

*  After  the  bilious  fever  fubfides^  iymptoms  of  the  atra  biTious 
conftitution  appear.  Thefe  difeafes  are  frequently  without  any 
regular  (ever,  and  in  that  cafe,  the  pulfe  is  rather  more  flow  than 
ifi  health,  and  below  the  natural  ftandard  5  the  fpirits  are  dejefted, 
the  fleep  difturbed,  the  belly  flatulent  arid  obfti*uded,  the  toi^jgrue 
foul  in  the  morning,  but  without  any  preternatural  heat  or  tturft. 
The  conftitution  called  atra  bilious  is  th^  true  caufe  of  the  morbus 
^}iichondriacits  cum  mater'my  ^x\^  the  majtitta  Jiitt  cai^a  in  m^n»  and 
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of  one  fpecies  of  the  morbus  hjiftericus  in  women  :  to  dilute  and  ef  a- 
GUatethe  morbid  matter  of  thi$  couilitution>  is  always  a  difficult 
^tl  tedious  work,  when  neither  cough,  or  fever,  6r  piie«,  or  fOAit* 
'  or  eruption^  attend  it ;  and  it  is  eafily  elKafperated  by  bad  treaCr 
Inent^  and  improper  regimen.  It  frequently^  produces  varices 
eruptions  on  the  itm  5  fuch  as  gutta  rofacea,  imptti^o,  herpts^  lickiu^ 
and  the  like;  which,  if  they  come  out  plentifuUy,  give  fouje  re- 
lief, but  do  not  effect  a  radical  cure  of  the  difeale  :  noi*  can  thejr 
be  properly  cured  themselves,  till  the  humor  atrabilarius  U  atte- 
nuated, diluted,  and  evacuated.  When  this  con&itution  is  a«- 
compaoied  with  a  fever,  this  fever  is,  for  the  moft  part,  lingering 
ftnd  tedious,  even  if  properly  and  patiently  condu6led  5  but  may 
prove  mortal,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  remove  the  fpafmodic  com. 
plaints  by  thofe  medicines  which  ar«  called  hyflerlc  and  antlTpaC 
modic :  fi>metim«s  it  occafions  a  cbolic  not  unlike  the  ckoUra  mot- 
husi  or  rather  the_  bilious  choiic,  which,,  becaofe  of  the  ii^ueiicjr 
of  its  returns,  is  often  imputed  to  fpafm,  gaJl^Aones,  and  the  like, 
Tlu5  ckoHo  is  not  di^alt  to  remove,  but  cannot  be  radicallj^  ^ur^ed, 
fo  as  not  to  return,  without  a  long  courie  of  deobftruent  diet  aad 
medicine.  .  . 

«  The  coufflks  of  the  beginning  of  winter  are  frequently  com* 
plicated  with  this  epidemic  coaftitution,  and  together  produce 
ttie  pirifmumonia  notha  of  Sydenham :  this  peripneumonia  is  more 
immediately  dangerous  than  the  other  atra  bilious,  difbaies,  biU^f 
tliOir,ter  duration  than  many  of  them  i  for  the  exercise  of  coiighin& 
«nd  the  di&harge  of  phlegm  by  expectoration,  facilitate  theexpiM- 
Iton  oF  the  humor  atrahHariuSy  which  entangled  the  blood  and  o^ 
Ihru6^ed  the  bowels.  The  peripneumonia  notha^  properly  tjealed 
from  the  beginning,  feldom  exceeds  forty  <lay8  %  whereas  fome^ 
tSie  other  atra  bilious  difeafes  are  veiy  tedious.  I  have  known  two 
years  fpent  upon  ia/eat  of  them  before  the  cure  has  been  complete;, 
althoctgh  t^e patients  kept  to  a  regular  course  of  deobdruent  4iot 
and  medicine;  and  Tome  of  them  paiTed  £x  weeks,  in  the  fu^atner 
Inonths,  drinking  the  waters  at  Cheltenham,  and  fix  weeks  morip 
drinking  and  bathing  in  the  iea-water :  at  \a%  however,  they  att 
i«covered. 

'  I  have  ieen  an  agoe  ia  fome,  and  aa  eruption  of  a  fpecies  ojf 
herfe$  in  others,  forward  the  operation  of  the  deobilt  uent  medi> 
ones.  To  theife  difeafes  little  attention  was  paid ;  the  fame  4ie9^ 
and  dieobftruents  which  preceded  them  were  continue^,  ejtc^ 
that  for  tlie  herpes^  Huxham^s  eflence  of  antimony  was  added,  \vith 
dinnking  and  bathing  in  the  fea-water:  and  for  the  ague,  change  of 
air  ai»d  exeincife  were  recommended. 

*  The  atra  bilious  conftitutiou  continues  all  the  months  of  No* 
iremb^r,  December,  and  January,  iii  very  open  winteis,  (as  was 
the  caft  in  1769.)  and  being  complicated  with  the  inflammatory 
difsAfes  of  that'tefltftpin,  it  renders  the  cure  of  them  much  more  dif- 
l&ciylt  .aad.  ledioiM  than  they  eommonly  are  whai  the  weather  ii 
frofty  and  dry  :  hence  Sydenham  obferves,  that  in  open  winterfi;, 
the  genuine  inflammations  were  not  frequent  before  the  month  of 
March.  The  fpecies  of  fever  which  is  produced  by  the  influence 
of  the  atra  bilious  conilitution,  on  difeafes  of  the  inflammatory 
kind,  Sydenham  has  hinted  at  under  the  f^me  oti  'winter  fever  ^ 
it  deferves  great  attention,  becaule  the  manner  of  treating  it  differs 
ifitWKh^t  which  is  proper  in  a  genuine  inflammation.  The  diftin- 
^uifliing  fym'ptoms  are  as  follow  t  in  the  genuine  inflammations^ 
the  tongue  is  white  |  the  urine  of  a  ^ame  colour,  and  does  not  be-: 
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come  muddy  when  cold,  before  co^ion  begins ;  after  the  firft  ri* 
gour  is  over,  the  eyes  fparkle^  the  face  is  fluibed,  ancj  moft  com- 
monly the  ikin  alio ;  but  when  an  atra  bilious  diathefis  is  faperadded, 
Che  tongue  is  yellowifli  and  loaded ;  the  wate^  is  muddy  and  jw 
mentofa  in  the  very  beginning ;  the  countenance  is  embarraiTed  | 
the  fpirits  dejefted;  and  for  moft  part,  there  is  a  cough  and 
wheezing.  .^    ^ 

<  When  the  inflammation  is  iingle,  the  relief  from  bleeding  is 
fudden  and  permanent :  vomits  are  not  required,  and  indeed  ought 
not  to  be  adrainiftered ;  nor  any  other  pu/|^es  than  (uch  as  are  toft, 
and  do  not  irritate  to  a  coniiderabie  degree ;  but  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  complicated  with  the  htpnor  atrabifarius,  the  bleeding 
gives  prefent  relief,  but  the  fymptoms  of  repletion  in  the  head,  or 
tureid  matter  in  the  bowels,  ibon- appear,  and  require  purges,  or 
perhaps  vomits,  before  they  can  be  removed.  The  great  repletion 
and  pain  of  the  head,  and  ibme  degree  of  cough,  or  (lifliculty  of 
breathing,  indicate  fomething  more  than  inflammation,  if  they  are  . 
not  greatly  relieved  by  bleeding  only.  .     , 

'  *  An  atra  bilious  mflammatory  fever  of  the  flight  kind,  after 
proper  bleeding,  purging,  and  vomiting,  will  frequently  give  way 
m  a  few  days,  if  thefe  evacuations  have  been  inftitutcd  early ; 
Imt,' generally  fpeaking,  it  lafts  twenty-one  days,  if  the  degree"  of 
pulfe  and  heat  have  been  continued  long  enough  to  breed  a  con- 
.fiderable  quantity  of  phlogiftic  lentor  i  U>  that  very  fizy  blood,  of 
the  colour  of  foul  tallow,  portends  a  tedious  fever.  However,  if 
4be  fymptoms  are  not  violent,  it  is  better  to  wait  patiently,  than 
"endeavour  fuddenly  to  ftop  its  natural  progrefs  by  any  drug.  I 
have  ft-eguently  feen  the  attempt  made,  and  the  fever  has  always 
become  ill-conditioned,  without  being  fliortened ;  whereas,  whea 
the  preflxng  fymptoms  were  well  attended  to,  and  nothing  violent 
bas  been  attempted,  the  fever  indeed  has  frequently  been  tedious, 
but  the  patient's  recovery  has  at  laft  been  perfect  j  for,  on  or  be^ 
fore  the  twenty-firft  day,  the  fever  fubfided,  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  a  cough,-  and 'Critical  faliitary  expectoration  of  thick 
digefted  matter.  This  fever  alio  remits  foon  after  the  firft  eva« 
cuations,  and  fometimes  terminates  in  an  ague,  which  rarely  hap- 
pens in  genuine  inflammations :  thefe  always  proceed  to  perfedb 
coition,  and  come  to  fome  crifls  in  a  fliort  time,  without  any  coa- 
fiderable,  reg[uiar,  lafting  reroiflion,  except  what  may  have  ai'ifen 
from  evacuations  during  the  crude  flate  $  but  the  mixed  fevers  re- 
mit fenfibly  and  early.' 

The  fevers  which  Dr.  Grant  has  treated  of,  are,  the  ague, 
inflammatory  conftitution,  catarrhous  conftitution,  fynocbms 
9en  futrssf  putrid  conftitution,  -Jynocbui  putris,  bilious  confti* 
tution,  atrabilious  conftitution,  and  peripneumonia  notba. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  obfervations  in  this  volume  appear  to 
be  faithful  and  judicious,  and  we  would  therefore  recommeiid 
it  to  the  faculty  as  a  woiIl  which  deierves  their  perufal. 
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VII.  /*«#«/,  fy  thi  Rev.  Mr,  Cawthorn,  Lu  Maflir  ^  Tu<t« 
bridge ^^iiM/,     4/^.     5/.  fi'wid.    filadoo, 

'TPHE  Ittc  Mr.  CawthoriH  the  author  of  thefe  poems,  hal 
*^  left  an  indifputable  title  to  poetical  fame.  Eafe  and 
poignant  humour  are  the  charaderiftics  of  his  lighter  pieces  | 
his  graver  fubje&s  are  animated  with  harmonious,  and  ner- 
?ous  vcrfification,  with  dignity,  and  warmth  of  fentiment. 

It  is  with  poets  as  with  other  writers ;  their  excellence  \% 
often  confined  •to  a  particular  fpecies  of  compofition.  Waller 
is  a  poetical  cavalier  ;  his  mule  excels  in  gallant  and  brilliant 
compliment  to  the  -ladies.  Prior  flows  in  1^^  genuine  veia  ' 
when  he  writes  a  facetious  tale»  infpirited  With  all  the  tx-* 
prefiion  of  numbers,  and  all  the  poignancy  ^A  wit;  The  ealy 
and  lively  inflru6Uon  conveyed  In  poetical  fsible  is  the  pro- 
vince of  .Gay's  roufe.  And  each  of  thefe  poets  flags  when  h« 
attempts  a  grave  and  dignified  (hain.   - 

Without  prefumptuouOy  comparing  Mn  Cawtborn^s  works; 
with  produdions  of  eflablifhed  fame,  we  fhall  obferve  that  hit 
flexible  genius  is  adapted  to  various  kinds  of  poetry;  to  thg 
fportive  as  well  as  the  ferious ;  to  the  tender,  and  impaf- 
fioned  ftrains  of  love,  or  the  vigour  anci  pomp  of  the  epic 
mufe  ;  to  the  gay  (atire  of  Horace,  or  the  fevere  energy  of 
Juvenal. 

The  following  extrad  from  \f\%  beautiful  tale,  entitled  the 
Birth  and  Education  of  Genius,  will  fbow  the  reader  his  ta« 
lent  for  elegant  Gmplicityiof  verfification,  and  aUegoricat 
poetry. 

'  .One  April- morn  as  Phoebus  play'd 
His  carols  in  the  Delphic  fbade, 
A  nymph,  call'd  Fancy,  blithe,  and  freet 
The  fav'rite  child  of  Liberty, 
Heard,  as  fhe  rov*d  about  the  plain. 
The  bold  enthufiaAic  flrain ; 
She  heard,  and,  led  by  warm  defire. 
To  know  the  artift  of  the  lyre. 
Crept  ibftly  to  a  fwcet  alcove, 
,     Hid  in  the  umbrage  of  the  grove. 
And,  peeping  thro'  the  myrtle,  faw 
A  handfome,  young,  celeftial  beau. 
On  Nature's  fopha  ftretch'd  along, 
Awaking  harmony,  and  fong.      » 

*  Struck  with  his  fine  majeflic  mein. 
As  certain  to  be  idv'd  as  feen. 
Long  ere  the  melQhg  air  was  o*er 
She  cry'd,  in  exta^y,  encore  : 
Vot.  XXXI,  ilf^fA,  1771.  Q1  And, 
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;af4  Caferthprn'/  Pf^tm, 

And,  what  a  prude  will  think  buto<I^y   .  * 

Popp'd  out,  and  curtfied  to  the^Gocf. 

Phfebus>  gallant,  poKtte,  arttl  kee»  as 

Each  parth-born  yptary  pf  Vemi^ 

Rofe  up,  and  with  a  graceful  air, 

Addrefs'd  tht;  vifioqar)^  fair ; 

j£xcusM  his  morniiig-difliabUk, 

Complain'd  of  late  he  had  been  ill. 

In  ihort,  he  gaz'd,  he  bow'd,  he  figh'd, 

H/;  fiing,  he  flatter'd,  prefsM,  and  ^'it 

With  fuch  a  witchery  of  art,     . 

That  Fancy  gave  him  all  her  heart  % 

Her  catechifm  quite  forgot^ 

And  watted,  on  him  to  his  grot. 
'  In  length  of  tim^  Hk  bore  a  fofls 
,  . ,       ,As  brilliant  a$  bis  fire  the  Sun. 

Pure  iEther  was  the  vital  ray 
'.  '  Th^  lighted  vp  his  finer  clay; 

the  Nymphs,  the  (afy-finge^^d  Hourt* 

The  Dryads  x>f  the  woods  an^  bow'rs. 

The  Graces  with^lneir  lopfeii'd  zones, 

The  Mufes  with  thek  harps  and  cfownSj 

Voui^  Zepbyfs^of  the  Ibft^  wing. 

The  JLoves  that  wait  opon  the  fpring, 

Witwieh  has  gay  zffwaxe  l/lkth,     . 

Attended  at  the  infant's  birrth. 

And  laid,  let  Genius  be  his  name,    . 

And  his  the  faircft  wi'eath  of  fame.'' 

tht  three  ifft  poems  in  this  edition,  of  Mr.  Cawthorii'f 
fx>ettcal.  works  were  written  at  early  periods  of  his  £fe  ;  the 
Paraphrafe  eif  the  1 39th  Pfalm,  and  Poverty  and  Poetry,  lit 
the  fourteenth,  and  a  Tranflation  of  the  Nioth  Ode  of  Ana- 
creon,  in  tbe  fifteenth  year  of  hns  age..  And,  their  dates  con- 
fidered,  they  are  pieces  of  very  oncommon  merh, 

Twvnty  poems  iRW^  our  author's  poetkal  works,  of  which 
the  principal  are.  The  Bktb  and  Educatioa  of  Genius — Abe- 
lard  to  EloiTa — The  RegMhtioii  of  the  PafBons-^An  Efiay  on 
Tafte~Th.e  Temple  of  HyweR~Tbe  Vanity  <rf  Human  En- 
joy men  ts— and  Wk  and  Learning,  an  Allegory, 

Weihall  here  quote  a*  felfefl  part  of  his  Epi^e  fix)m  Abe- 
lard  to  EloiTa,  as  a  Specimen  of  his  powers  in  painting  the 
tender  paflions.  Our  readers  too,  perhaps,  will  be  curious  to 
fee  a  quotation  firom  a  poem,  in  wh'fch,  as  we  are  informed  by 
its  title,  he  enters  the  lifts  with  Pape, 

•  Athwart  the  glooms  that  wrap  the  midnight-iky 
,    .       My  Eloifa  fteals  upon  my  eye  ;         . 
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Cawthom^  Potmu  tij 

^or  tvet-  rjfes  ih  the  folar  raf 

A  phantom  brighter  than  the  blaze  of  day. 

Where  e'er  I  go,  the  vifionary  gueft  ' 

1*ants  on  iny  hp,  or  finks  upon  my  Breafl ; 

Unfolds  her  fweets,  and,  throbbing  to  d^ftroj^ 

Winds  jx)und  my  heart  in  luxury  of  joy  : 

While  loud  Hofarinas  Thake  the  Ihrines  around 

I  hear  her  fofter  accents  in  the  found  j        ' 

Het  idol-beauties  on  each  altar  glare, 

Andlieiv'n,  inuch- injur 'd,ha4  but  half  my  pray'r;    • 

No  tears  can  drive  her  hence,  no  pangs  controul, 

For  ev^ry  bbjeft  brings  her  to  my  fouL 

•  Laft  night,  reclining  on  yon  airy  fte^pT, 
My  bufy  eyes  hung  brooding  o'er  the  deep ; 
The  breathlefs  whirlwinds  (lept  in  ev*ry  cave. 
And  the  foft  moon-beam  danc'd  from  wave  to  wavo ; 
Each  former  blifs  in  this  bright  mirror  feeri, 
With  all  my  glories,  dawn'd  upon  the  fceoe, 
Recall'd  the  dear  aufpicious  hour  anew 
Wh'eti  my  fond  foul  to  Eloxfa  flew :    ' 
When,  with  keen  fpeechleft  agonies  oppreft. 
Thy  frantic  lover  fnatch'd  thee  to  his  breaft, 
Gaz'd  ort  thy  bluflies,  arm*d  With  ev*ry  grace, 
,  And  faw  the  goddefs  beaming  in  thy  face ; 
Saw  thy  wild,  trembling,  ardent  wiftiesqaove 
Each  pulfe  to  rapture,  and  each  glancd  to  Iov9» 
But,  lo !  the  winds  defcend,  the  billows  roar. 
Foam  to  the  clouds,  and  burfl  upon  the  Ihore, 
Vaft  peals  of  thunder  o'er  the  ocean  roll. 
The  'flame  wiqgM  lightning  gleams  from  pole  to  poIt» 
At  once  the  pleaiing  images  withdrew. 
And  more  than  horrors  crouded  on  my  view ; 
Thy  uncle's  form,  in  all  his  ire  array*d, 
Serenely  dreadful.  ilalk*d  along  the  ihade ;. 
Pierc'd  by  his  fword  I  funk  upon  the  groundi 
The  fpeflre  ghaftly  fniil'd  upon  the  wound ; 
A  group  of  black  iofernals  roand  m<  hung. 
And  tofb'd  my  infamy  from  tongu«  to  tongue**    ^ 
To  be  fevere  on  deceafed  genius  is  to  add  (acrilege  to  cnt^ 
dty,     Wc  hope  we  (hal!  not  incur  this  cenfure  by  obfervinf 
ihat  our  author's  Epiftie  from  Abelard  to  Eloffa,  with  all  its 
energy  and  fpirit,    r  inferior  to  his  Epiftle  from  Lady  Jans 
.Grey  to  Lord  Ouilford  Dudley.    In  the  former  poem,   eafe 
•and  delieaoy  of  bnguage  and  (entiment  are  fometimes  loft 
in  elaborate  compolition.     li^b  fonieciivies  cnifs  tbeir  aims  by 
'^^S^c'ti  and  fometimes  by  too  much  aiTiduity.     When  Mr. 

Q    a  Caw- 
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a  l6  Duncan'i  Mkmntjh  ^  Jbtrafffutia. 

Cawthom  wrote  this  poem«  the  awful  idea  of  Pope's  aicellefkcf 
probably  checked  th<.  native  vigour  of  lusmiii^,  and  4epreire(i 
his  genius  while  it  excited  his  emulation.  Thus  Hector  loft 
his  intrepidity  wbeo  he  \va4i99.t  in  tbei  field, by  Ac^iUes. 


VIII.  EUminti  of  Tbirjofeuticu  By  Andrew  Duncan*  M.  D» 
of  tbi  Rojfol  CQiJigi  •/  Pfyfici^uj  at  Edinburgh,  9v««  .^u 
BQurdu  .  Robinibn  Aud  Roberts* 

^1^^  Ate  tnformied  in  the' Preface,  that  this  work  is  intended 
^^  as  a  text- book  for  a  future  courfe  of  le6U2res  on  the  fob- 
jed.  The  elements  are  here  divided  into  two  parts«;the  firft 
of  which  treats  of  Therapeutics  in  general ;  and  the  fecoad,  of 
particular  clafles  of  medicines.  The  author  difcovers  a  very 
large  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  his  fubjed,  and  eflabliflies* 
by  many  forcit^  confiderations,  the  propriety  of  the  method 
be  has  adopted  in  the  inveftigation,  which  is  Aich  as  moA  ren- 
der the  performance  highly  fultable  to  the  purpoie  far  which 
it  is  intended. 

We  fhaU  prefent  our  readers  with  the  chapter  oa  the  Nature 
of  Emetics,  as  a  proof  of  the  authoi's  claim'  to  our  appro«» 
bation.  , 

•  \\.   Of  thi  Natun  of  Emtticu 

•  1.  By  emetic  medicines  are  meant  thofe  fubftances,  which f 
when  taken  internally,  excite  vomiting,  provided  they  are  ca- 
pable of  producing  this  efFe^  in  a  found  flate  of  the  flomacb, 
and  independent  of  any  action  arifing  f^m  their  bulk,  whilll, 
at  the  fame  time,  they  can  be  (b  managed  as  to  operate  with- 
out endangering  the  life  of  the  patient, 

•  U.  The  diredl  efFefts  to  be  afcribed  to  emetics,  are,  that 
they  excite  (icknefs,  naufea,  and  their  common  attendants. 
They  produce  the  a^ion  of  vomiting  itfelf.  They  occafion 
fudden  and  oppotite  changes  in  the  circulation.  And  they  in- 
creafe  the  fecretion,  or  difcharge  of  fecreted  matter,  from  the 
various  glands  evacuating  their  contents  into  the  firft  paf- 
fages. 

•  III.  The  changes  arifing  in  the  fyftrem  from  the  efFeSs  above- 
mentioned,  are  :  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  ilomach : 
free  circulation  through  thofe  glands  wfaoie  fecreted  matters  are 
afled  upot) :  agitatiou  of  the  body  in  general :  commotion  ok 
the  nervous  fyllem  :  and  a  particular  aifedllon  of  the  furface 
of  the  body. 

'  IV.  The  individuals  belonging  to  this  clafs  are  numerous, 
and  admit  of  confiderable  variety  :  there  feems  to  be  a  fo4iR^ 
dation  among  other  orders  for  elUblilhtng  the  following  : 

*  i,  £me- 
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'DvLTiOiti^s  Shmnii  $f  Thiraptuticu  %if 

'  I.  £itnetk^  Iriitantm.  A«  Examples  of  whkh  ina3r  be 
Ibentionec^,  Tartar  urn  tmitkum^  ^lithiym  Mmm,  furfttbtM  mi* 
mrafi.  • 

.  <  2.  Emetka  Naufboia. — IfecnekatAaj '  Afarum^  Beiih. 
'  |.  Emetica  Calefacientia. — Sinq^,  Raphanut  rujicanus. 
«  4,  Emedca  Narcotica. — Nuotiana^  Digit aiis. 
'  §  a*  Of  the  life  <f  Emetics. 

*  V.  tn  tht  application  of  emetics  to  ufe,  the  incHcationi 
deducible  from  their  nature  may  be  derived  from  tiie  following 
fburces :  . 

^1.  From  ^rir  effefts  as  producing  agitaHofi  of  the  body, 
1a  coniequenoe  of  which  they  may  be  employed  ;  to  reftore 
,tinif<^m  circulation :  to  promote  diminiflied  lymphntiQ  abforp- 
tion :  and  to  remove  obftruflions. 

*  2.  From,  their  eSe£ls.  as  pcodudng  evacuation  by  vomit- 
ing, in  co^qnence  of  which  they  may  be  ufed :.  to  diicharge 
noxious  maiters  taken  in  by  the  mouth  :  to  difcharge  morbid  ac-p 
cumulations  of  iecreted  matters  lodged  in  the  il^mach  ;  and  to 
evacuate  (erous  accumulations, 

*  3.  From  their  effeds,  as  a^ing  on  the  nervous  fyftem*  in 
confequence  of  which  they  may  be  employed  :  to  reftore  ex* 
citement  to  the  nervous  lyftem  in  general:  and  to  obviate 
inordinate  affections  of  the  nervous  energy. 

*  Thefe  indications  may  be  illuflrated  and  confirmed  from 
confidering  the  etfefts  of  emetics,  as  employed  in  cafes  of  fever, 
dyfenteiy,  pbthiji$  fulmonalis^  jaundice,  apoplexy,  droply,  and 
fK>ifons« 

*  VI.  The  principal  circumftances  refpefling  the  choice  of 
orders  in  the  clafs  of  emetics,  may  be  deduced  from  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations  concerning  each. 

*  *  I.  Emetica  Irritantia.  The  individuals  referred  to  this 
order  are,  from  their  nature,  adapted  to  all  the  fources  of  in- 
dication for  which  emetics  may  be  employed. — Prom  the 
degree  of  effect  they  produce,  they  are  fitted  for  the  moftcon- 
iiderable  changes;  and  are  particularly  preferable  to  other  or- 
ders, where  the  greateft  agitation  and  moll  complet*  evacua* 
rion  is  required. — The  conftitutions  to  which  they  are  princi- 
pally adapted,  are  the  robuft  and  ftrong,  and  (uch  as,  from  a 
peculiarity  of  habit,  are  difficultly  affcded  by  other  emetics, 

*  a.  Emetica  Naufeofa.  From  the  nature  ot  thefe  emetics, 
they  are,  as  well  as  ^he  preceding,  adapted  to  every  fource  of 
indication. — From  the  degree  of  etFeft  they  produce,  they  are 
preferable  where  lefs  confiderable  changes  are  wanted,  and 
whefe  it  is  more  particularly  neceflary  .to  regulate  the  •precife 
degree  of  change.^ — They  may  be  adapted  to  an^  habit;  but 
t))e  ^onfiitutions  in  which  they  ^re  particularly  preferable  to 
others>  are  the  weak  and  infirm. 
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*  3.  Emetica  CalefacienriaJ     Thefe  emetics  are  not /roiA 
their  nature  extenfively  applicable  as  belonging  to  tMs  cla(s4 
They  are  chiefly  employed  when  it  is  intended  an  chifctic  efFe£t^ 
ihould  be  combined  .with  a  topical  ilimulus  to  the  ftomacli  ■^*  . 
From  the  degree  of  efFed  they  produce,  they  are  fitted  onl^  for  " 
flight  changes. — The  conftitutions  to  which  they  are  princi* 
pally  adapted)  are  the  delicate  and  debilitated,. 

'  .4.  Emetica  Karcotica.  Thele,  as  having  been  but  Kttlt 
employed*  are  Hill  in  a  great  meafure  unknowrt.  They  would 
leem  applicable  where  a  pcciiirar  afTeftion  of  the  ner'vous  fy€- 
tem  is  waited. — From  the  degree  of  effedk  they  produce,  they' 
are  fitted  for  the  higheft  changes:  bat  they  can  ncvefwith 
prudence  be  einployed  in  fuch  dofes  as  to  produce  anjf  conit" 
derable  change'. — They  are  admiffible  only  iji  thofe  eonftitu** 
tions,  where  there  is  no  high  degree  of  iriritability  in  the  her* 
vous  fyftem.  •  .  ' 

•  VII.  The  cautions  to  be  obferved  in  the  employment  of 
emetics,  as  derived  from  their  nature,  are  chiefTy  with   regard' 
to  the  agitation  of  the  body  which  they  occafion,   and' the  In* 
creafed  celerity  of  the  pulfe  attending  their  operation.— The ' 
conditions  of  the  fyftem  which  chiefly  require  attention  in  theif 
cui  ploy  meat,,  are,  infancy,  old  age,  pregnancy,    delicate-  ha-' 
bits,  and  plethoric  coriftitutions. — The  circumftances  chiefly  tcJ 
be  regarded  with  refpe^l  to  the  regimen  neceflary  for  this  clafs,'  ■ 
are,  the  ftate  of  the  I!omach  when  the  emetic  is  exhibited  ; 
tfic  means  of  facilitating  the  operation  ;  the  time  of  exhibit^ 
!hg  the  medicine  ;  and  the  temperature  In  which  x\ic  patient   ' 
k  kept,  alter  its  operation  is  flnlihed. 

«  VI lU  The  different  individuals  belonging  to  this  claft  of 
tnediciaes,  are  chiefly  contra-indicated  in  thofe  cafes  where 
tliere  occur  a  rupture  or  relaxation  of  containing  mertibranes ;" 
topical  Inflammation  of  the  intefnal'vifcera  ;  a  high  degree  of 
itjorbid  debility  in  theft ;  and  fixed  obftrudlions  to  the  circu* 
laiion.' 


IX.  7hi  Fumral  of  knh^xU  itf-?»*  3^  La  Trappe,  a  Poem,     ffj 
A/r.  Jerningham,  4/^.    i/.     Robibn. 

TTtE  do  not  remember  that  juflice  has  ever  yet  ccmipeHed 
^^  us  to  dlfmifs  any  ©f  Mr.  Jerningham's  poetical  piece 
without  feme  Ihare  of  pratfe  ;  fK>r  U  The  Faneral  of  Anbert 
in  danger  of  feverer  treatment.  To  the  ftibjcd  this  gentle^ 
man  has  chofen,  r^fher  than  fhe-  manner  in  which  his  piece. 
IS  executed,  wcfhall  c^iline  fu<!h  obferrationJ  as  we  ha^-*  to 
offer  i  anti  if,  in  conchifion,  %e  pt>lnt  our  a  ftw  dtft^s^  we 

fiiall- 
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Ihall  <b  it  rat^eir  for  jiifi  iake,  thaa  to  gratify  our  own  pro- 
penfity  to  more  rigid  crificilm.! 

It  is  With  concern  we  iV^ve  beheld  a  writer,  pofrefFed  of 
inore  that)  cpinnaon  ^alents  for  poetry,  perfevering  in  tli^ 
choice  of  fubjeas  produAive  only  of  effeminate  complaints  of 
gloomy  refle£xion5.  To  be  the  poet  of  the  ladies,  feenas  the 
utqiofl  of  our  author's  anpbition.  Some  of  thofe  ladies,  how* 
ever,  in  all  probability,  can  inforoi  him,  that  the  effcft  of 
Iove>  however  inagnified  by  the  bards  of  other  nations,  is  no^ 
found  to  operate  very  forcibly  on  the  funa  of  life,  among  ^ 
people  who  are  engaged  in  commerce,  interefted  in  poll  tics, 
and  plunged  in  endlefs  variety  of.  diflipations.  Irt  retrioter 
counties*  where  trade  is  too  unfrequent  and  loconfiderable  to 
keep  the  oaind  in  conftant  exercife  j  where  the  hope  of  rifing 
to  power,  in  proportion  to  fcientific  improvements,  has  no  cn^- 
couragement ;  where  the  intercourfe  of  ftrangers  is  rare,  an4 
prepuces  little  change  in  the  uniformity  of  Vi^^'^  there,  we  be* 
lieve  this  pafilon  qiay  be  Indulged  even  to  the  wildeft' heights 
of  folly  and  romance.  But,  if  love  in  excefs  can  be  experience^ 
only  there»  itis.farely  time  to  leave  adding  to  the  delufions  of 
life,  by  reprefentlng  the  empire  of  Cupid  as  more  extenfivt  • 
and  tyrannic  than  it  really  is.  '  . 

Mr.  Jefnjngham.  himfelf  has,  perhaps,  at  one  time  or  anor 
tljer,  experienced  that  fuch  beauty  as  almoft  proved  inevitable 
in  the  cojintry,  has  been  efcaped  from,  without  much  ftrugglc^ 
in  town  ;  and  iiideed  the  inf!ances  where  love  is  found  to  be 
decifive  on  the  fortunes  of  life,  are,  any  where,  too  few  to 
entitle  it  to  be  predominant  in  every  tale.  Difappolnted  a^ 
fe^ion,  which  terminates  in  death  or  madnefs,  is  a  phseno^ 
menon  here  ;  and  before  our.  poet  Ihall  produce  us  one  ma^ 
or  woman,  who,  without  any  other  concurrent  caufe,  fhall  be 
proved  to  have  died  for  each  other,  we  will  venture  to  fhew 
him  ten  Cannings  who  fhall  live  for  years  without  fuftehance, 
and  as  many  conjurers  who  (hall  dektnd  with  eale  into  pints 
inftead  of  quart  bottles.  For  the  future,  therefore,  we  wife 
Mr.  Jerningham  to  «dopt  fubje^s  which  may  afford  him  op- 
portunities of  exerting  thoie  powers  of  mind  of  which  he  vfy 
doubtlefs,  poffefled,  and  leave  the  tafk  of  furnifhing  plaintive 
elegies  fol*  the  ladies,  to  thofe  whofe  labours  are  lefs  valuable 
to  the  putiie. 

The  foUowittg  is  an-  advertifement  prefixed  to;this  poem. 
*  Arabirt,  a  young  ccclefiaftie,  retired  to  the  convent-  of 
L^Ttapt^  \x\  o^fdlence  to  a  vow  he  had  taken  duripg  afit  of 
iHne&  :  Leonora,  with  whom  Ke  ^ad  lived  in  the  (irifteft  in- 
timacy, followed  her iovcr>  aqd,  by  the  means  of  a  diTguife,  ob- 
tained ^admiffioa  into  the  tponaQeryj  .wbe^e  a  few  (Uys  afte;, 
ihe  affifted  at  her  lover's  funeral.' 
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The  reader  will  perceive,  that  Arabert  being  an  ecclefiaftle, 
the  firft  cooameDcement  of  Leonora's  paflioa  for  him  was  eri« 
tninal  in  no  common  degree.  She  knew  that  the  laws  of  Ins 
order  forbad  him  to  marfy,  and  that  nothing  but  licentious 
pleafure  could  be  the  confequenc^  of  their  mutual  attathment. 
We  ihentioa  this  circumftance  as  a  defed  in  the  author's  dioice 
of  a  ftbry ;  for  it  little  becomes  his  readers  to  be  concerned 
about  the  misfortunes  of  a  mooaflic  profligs^te,  however  foch 
a  charadlcr  may  be  checqutred  with  Tome  ot^er  virtues  ;  or  a 
reftiefs  wanton,  who  follows  him  to  detach  his. mind  from  the  > 
duties  of  his  office  and  the  completion  of  a  folemnvow,  though 
•jhe  fuffers  the  extreme  of  mlfery  at  laft.  The  paflioa  of  too 
many  deludefi  fair  ones,  is  virtuous  in  its  beginning ;  and  if 
they  fall,  it  is  not  without  having  fct  out  with  the  pur- 
suit of  honpurable  happinefs.  But  who  can  c<nnmiierate  the 
modern  young  lady,  who  leaves  her  friends  to  follow  a  noble- 
Sk^an  already  married  ;  or  a  Leonora,  who  goes  all  lengths  with 
a  brother  of  one  of  thofe  religious  inilitution^  who  has.  bound 
bimiclf  by  an  bath  to  continue  in  a  ftate  of  the  ftrii^eft  celibacy  ? 

Let  lis  not,  however,  fink  the  general  merit  of  this  per-* 
formarice  in  the  want  of  judgment  which  Mr.  Jerningham  has 
Ihown  in.  his  fele<5\ion  of  a  fable.  We  have  not  lately  perufed 
Uny  worl^  more  elegant  and  irapaflioned  through  all  its  par^s, 
than  this  before  us.  We  could  wi(h  indeed,  for  the  author*) 
fake,  that  we  were  lefs  frequently  reminded  of  Pope's  Bioifat 
hy  ideas  apparently  borrowed  from  that  celebrated  epiftle ; 
mnd  would  advife  him  for  the  future,  not  to  lengthen  or 
ihorten  the  names  of  his  perfonages  merely  to  fave  himfelf  a 
little  trouble  in  verfification.  Let  it  be  always  Arabirt  or  aU 
ways  Jrabertus ;  l^eonore  or  Ltanara.  We  hope  Mr.  Jerningham 
will  not  reply,  that  Pope  employs  both  Eloife  and  J&lo'ifa ;  for 
perhaps  what  might  be  permitted  to  him,  will  not  be  lb  eafiiy 
allowed  to  another* 

We  are  ibrry  that  the  neceffity  of  introducing  long  quota- 
tions iii  our  flrft  article,  ha^  prevented  us  from  entertaining 
our  readers  wiih  (bme  extrafts  from  this  poem,  though  we 
lincerety  recommend  to  them  the  perufal  of  the  whole. 

X.  f^o^  Mathematical  Bfityi :  ^he  Jirft  on  Ultimati  Ratios,  iht 
/i€99ta^m  ihi  Power  of  the  Wedge.  By  the  Reverend  Tlfi-.  Lud- 
Um*     %n^.     Is.  6d.     CadclK  . 

THE  doftrine  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios  being  of  tht 
Utmoft  confequence  in  analytical  inquiries,  and  in  ^tfelf  a 
very  difficult  fubjeO:,  every  fucccfsful  attempt  towards  ob^i- 
ating  the  objeaions  which  have  been  m^de  againil  this  me- 
I  thod 
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Ihod  of  realbning,  as  not  being  Tcienlific,  cannot  faS  of  meet- 
•Sng  widi.  fl  favoQttibk  reeeptlon  from  all  true  lovers  of  niathe- 
nxatical  and  phiiofophicai  difquidtions. 

In  fat  work  before  as  (which  feems  to  be  extremely  well 
defigned  for  the  abovementioned  puipoib)  the  ingenious  au« 
thorhas,  by  a  great  variety  of  convincing  arguments,  re* 
mo?ed  the  difSctilties  which  have  been  darted  concerning;  the 
proof  of  the  rbethod  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios,  intro- 
duced by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  into  the  firft  bopk  of  his  Mathe- 
matical Principles  of  Natural  Philofophy,  where,  by  way  of 
leniina,  it  is  fhewn,  that  quantities,  and  the  ratios  pf^  quan- 
tities. Which  in  any  finite  time  converge  continually  \o  cqiiai- 
fity ;  and  before  the  end  of  that  time  approach  nearer  the 
oqe  tothe  other,  than  by  any  given  difference,  become  lilti- 
niately  eqi^l.  This  Mr.  Ladlam  has  illufbrated  aigebrAically, 
in  a  very  curious  manner;  and  juftly  obferves^  that  although 
the  ratio  of  equality  may  be  ftriftly  called  the  limit  of  the  m- 
fjhig  ratio  of  the  propofed  quantities,  yet  the  terms  of  this  ra- 
tio can  never  be  ftri^lly  faid  to  be  equal,  no  not  uttimattfy^ 
iqmd,fmct  that  plainly  fuppoTes  an  ultimate  flat eivi  which  they 
arc  equal  j  no  nor  equal  when  they  nfanijh  into  inflnity^  or  when 
th^y  ^ep  out  of  finite  exiftence  into  infinity.  There  is  no  fi- 
nite qoantity  nextlto  infinity;  no  number  (for inflance)  which 
is  the  next  number  to  infinity,  and  therefore  no  ftep  out  of 
finite  into  infinite.  Neither  is  there  any  flep  out  of  ^  ftate  ^ 
notbhtgnefs  into  finite  exiiftence.  There  is  no  fraftion  fo  fmaft 
as  to  be  the  wery  nekt  fradlion  to  nothing.  No  fra6iibn  can 
ever  be  ilfigned  fb  fmall,  but  another  fraction  may  beafiigned 
that  is  fmaller.  Nor  can  we  fay  in  flriftnefs,  that  two  infi- 
nitely great  nunlbers  with  a  finite  difference  are  equal,  it  be- 
ing  a  proportion  plainly  a bfurd  and  coniradiftory.  'I'here  is 
no  fnch  thing  in  nature  as  an  infinitely  great  number ;  and  it 
is  contradictory  to  fay  of  any  two  numbers,  both  that  they 
haver  a  difference,  and  that  they  are  equal.  Whoevei;  confi- 
ders.  that  the  idea  of  infinity  is  a  general  or  abftrad  idea,  that 
the  idea  of  number  is  always  particulai*,  that  infinity  is  a  /ro- 
perty  of  number",  a  property  of  extenfion,  &c.  not  any  num- 
htTy  not  any  extenfion,  &c.  itfelf,  will  «afily  fee,  that  theie, 
and  fuch  like  expreifions,  can  have  no//i!fr^meam(|gi  for.by 
faying  that  number  or  that  extenfion  i%  infinite,  we  .meaa 
only  to  affert  the  impoffibility  of  limiting  the  increaf^  o£  num«^ . 
her,  or  the  increafe  of  extenfion.  We  mean  to  affert  the  ab,-. 
furdtty  of  fixing  ttj^n  any  particular  number  how  great  fo- 
cver;  or  any  particular  iextenfion  how  large  foever,  as  the 
largeft  poflible  duinber,  or  the  greateft  poffible  extenfion. 
/    ■'■      -    •    •:    •  "•■•   ■*     ■'  '''  There 
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There  is  na  fuch  thing.exifliRg  as.  a.  number  aciu4  iofiaitei  CM^ 
an  ipinito  right  line.  Euclid  requires  you  to  atlow  %ht  poN 
fibiliry  of  pcoducing  a  right  line  as  iar  a«  ever  he  i«  pWfHl  t<i 
direifk,.or,  ^s  fome  would  fay,  the  pcfliWltty  of  prociucing  it 
in  infinitum  ;.  but  be  makes  no  propofitions  &boftt  infiaitc 
right  lines.  Thus  Cpmmedine,  in  his  trandatioo  from  the 
Greek  text  of  Theon,  renders  the  twelfth  ^]om»  r0^it  lint^e 
ilTa  ,im  vifnitum  prcda&a^  which,  according  to  Dr.  Simpibn  is, 
thefe  ftraight  lines  being  cooiinually  produced.  So.  likewfe 
prop.  i2t  EK  I.  tranilated  by. Commectine-^yfi'/fr  4^/4  liuea  in* 
finira-— HIS  rendered  by  Dr.  Simpfon — upon  a  (kaight  line  of 
an  unlimited  length.  The  term  hjintu  .has  been  (o  abofiuf. 
that  It  (an  hardly  be'  admitted  in  tnathematical  writings  any 
longer  ;  and  it  is  high  time  to  drop  it,  w.hcn  authors  talk  of 
adc^og^:;  fubtrading,  dsc.  infinim^  and  infioitenmals^  as  fa* 
oiliarly  as  if  they  were  common  numbers. 

*-  It  in«y  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  as  immber  and 
exteii(Ion  have  no  limit  to  their  increafe,  fo  neither  have  they 
any  limit  to  their  decreafe.     It  is  abfurd  to  fix  upon  any  par^  i 

ficui«r  foi^ion  as  the  leaft  pofliUe  number,  or  to  fix  on  any  ! 

particular  line  as  the  leafl  pofTible  exteafion. — ^Tbere  is  ^m  itaft 
fpJ^Sii^^Theve  cxifls   no   fuch  thing  as  a  fraflion  infinitely  | 

Utt}e  s  not  did  Euclid  or  Archimedes*  or  any  of  the  ancient  I 

jreomeiricians,  ever  fuppofe  it.    .  | 

«  As  to  the  words  infinitely  great,  infinitely  fmall,  and  fuch 
Eke  cxpreHicns,  they  can  have  no  iittrai  meaning,     indeed,  ' 

the  metaphorical  ufe  of  thetn,  to  avoid  circumlocution,  or 
the  icxtrodudtion  of  new  terms,  may  be  allowed  (when  once 
the  literal  meaning  has  been  explained)  on  this,  as  well  as 
numberlefs  other  occasions,  both  in  fcience  and  common 
life.' 

Such  are  the  reafons  which  this  learned  wiiter  has  arfvanced 
Jn  fupport  of  U>e  doArine  of  ultimate  ratios ;.  aitd  which  arev 
in  our  opinion,  very  fufficieiu  to  recommend  this  exceilent 
performance  to  the  perufal  of  thofe  who  are  coaveriant  in  ma* 
thematical  inquiries. 


I 


Xr.  Jf  C$t!imem  of  Duifiofis  ef  ih4  Cturt  of  IGng's-Bench  «/^ 
fh&  Po0r's  Law*^  6cc.'  By  a  Sarrtfier  at  Law  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  8v«.  6/.     Uriel. 

F  the  venerable  Forte fcue  was  now  alive,  ami  proposed  to 
,  add  a  nev/  article  to  his  admirable  treatife,  Dt  Lauilihitt  Lt^ 
gi9f  ^nglia^  lie  would  not  be  able  to  fiad-a  more  fit  fubj^d  for 

.  '         -  *  his 
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his  panegyric  than  the  proviHon  made  by  the  Englifti  law  for 

the  poor.  The  legiflative  power  de(erted»  in  this  mftance,  Iti 
j  iifud  enptoynicnt  of  ereAirrgf  barriers  10  ^ird  the  Aiperfloi* 
I      tfes  of  hnatfftom  the  encroachment  of  the  nxtfortuaate,  the 

wretched,  and  the  neceflkon^. 
Whether  we  confider  the  matter  tsmeif,  or  as  politkeians^ 

how  much  n>ore  digible  is  it  for  our  poor  40  be  able  to  de* 
j  mand  fdief  in  their  neceffitp  from  a  g«n<;ral  and  public  fand, 
I  iacit  as  our  poor's  rate^  than  to  be  oMiged  to  follicit  and  make 
\       iiiter^  for  admitfahce  into  an  hofpitat*  by  crfnging  to  the 

Svemors;  or  to  fapplieate  a  parifti  pried  fer  a  j^ctance  of  the 
krln^atthe  ahar?  Thefc,  together  with  the  alms  diftrn 
bated  at  the  gates  of  convents,  ai-se  the  only  relburces  of  th« 
poor  in  ilK  reft  of  Europe.  * 

As  this  b  .the  oAly  country,  where  a  refource  i(5  becoming 
a  free  and  independent   poor,  is  referred  for  the  indigcAt,  one'  ' 
cannot  help  the  fhppofftion,  that  the  legtiiature  of  England 
nruff  have  always  been'  watchful  and  fednknis  in  fupplying  the' 
neceffities,  and  at  the  fame  thne  afFerting  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the' poor.     Yet  how  erroneous  would  fiifch 
a  coticlufion  be  ?  The  reader,  who  may  not  be  converfatit  in 
the  books  of  ftatutes,  w\\i  hardly  believe,  that  in  the  fiift  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edwapd  VI.   an   a£t  was  "Tpaffed  by  the  king, 
lordf,  and  commons,  enabling  any  perfon  to  feize  a  man  who* 
had  begged,  or  been  idle  for  three  days,  and  retain  hfra  fot' 
his  Have  ftyr  two  years ;  with  power,  duritig  that  time,  to  put 
him  in  chains,  to  refufe  him  fuflenance  if  he  refufed  any  fhe 
n)oil  mean  arid  vile  w6rk.     By  the  fame  ad,  which  was  pdiT^d 
but  a  few  years  before  the  fettling  the  general  prdviiion  for 
the  poer  npmi  it^  preienr  footing,  if  the  wretched  caitiff  eC- 
capcd  from  this  luifery  for  a  time,  and  was  abfent  for  fourteen 
days,  he*  was,  with  his  whole  family,  condemned  to  pet^rual 
flavery  when  retaken ;  and  if  he  was,  a  fecohd  time,  guiity.of 
the  fame  eflFort  to  recover  his  liberty,  he  was  liable  to  be  exe*. 
cutedasa  feion, 

The  Colle<5lion  of  Decifions  at  prefent  under  our  confldera* 
tion,  is  ranged  in  fuch  an  order  as  to  (hew^  in  the  firft  place, 
by  what  petfonsr,  at  what  time,  in  what  manner,  and  upon 
what  property,  the  general  fund  called  the  poor's  rate  is  tp  be 
rtifed.  After  having  treated  of  thefe,  and  fome  other  inciden- 
tal matters,  the  compiler  proceeds  to  explain  the  authority  of 
the  juftices  of  peace  in  the  execution  of  the  poor's  laws, 
Thb  part  is  likewife  very  fait,  but  we  cannot  find  in  it  any 
cafe  that  (hows  what  refource  a  poor  perfon  has,  if  the  par^ 
officers  and  juftiees  refufe  to  relieve  him  in  his  dlftrefsi .  The  ' 
fuppofnion  of  the  poiSbility  of  fuch  a  cafe  may  be  admitted 
t  even 
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it4     DmJjohj  •/  thi  King's-Bencb  m  tht  Povr^s  Laws* 
even  by  peiTons  the  beil  apprifed  of  the  integrity  and  httoia* 
xiity  of  thofe  little  defpots  of  the  poor;  we  ourfelv^.  hate 
been  aflurcd  by  the  beil  authority,  that  many  hundreds,  periih 
far  want  of  food  in  that  manner  every  year  in  London* ,    Wc 
fuppofe,  and  believe,  therefore, .  if  there  had  bc^n   aay  way. to 
avoid  this  Ihocking  cataftrophe,  th^t  the  compiler  woujd  have 
pointed  it  out.     The  next  grand  divlfion  d^fcfibes  the^  manner- 
and  means  by  which  perfons.  gain  a  right  .of  being  naaintaioed 
out  of  the  poor's  rate.     An  Appendix,  containing  cafes  omit- 
ted, concludes  the  whole.     Thefe  principal  divifions  are    di- 
vided and  fubdivided  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  by  referring    to 
that  general  divifion  which  is  the  obje^  of  enquiry  naturaj^, 
the  reader  Immediately  finds   the  chapter  and  cafe  which    he 
wants.     A  coiledlion  of  law  cafes,  feems  to  us  like  an  arfenal, 
in  which  two  properties  are  equally  effential,  that  the  weapons 
be  good  in  their  refpe£tive  kinds»  and  difpofed  iti  exad  order» 
eafy  to  come  at.     The  cafes  in  this  colledion  are  ranged  in  fo 
natural  and  fimple  ah  order,  that  the  moft  ignorant  parifli-officer 
can  fcarcely  mifs  finding  what  he  wpnts ;  they  have  likemft 
the  excellence  of  being  cxtradled  from  none  but   the  very  beft 
books  of  Reports.    We  fpeak  of  thofe  cafes  which  have  already 
appeared  in  print,  but  a  great  number  of  manufcript  cafes  are. 
difperfed  under  their  proper  heads,  fome  being  copied  from  a  ma- 
nufcript of  the  late  Mr.  Ford,  whofe  eminence  as  a  barrifter  is 
well  known  to  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  long^robe,  and  not  a  few 
cafes  are  added  from  the  compiler's  own  note- book  j  for  the 
authenticity  of  which  the  public  muft  rely  upon  his  veracity  5 
however,  they  carry  upon  them   the   evident  marks  of  being 
genuine.     We  conclude   this  articlq  with   two  cafes  extradled 
from  this  compilation,  which  have  never  before  appeared  in 
print,    and  thofe  will  give  a  more  exaft  idea  of  its  tnerlts^. 
than  any  further  account  of  ours  can  convey. 
-    *  Cafe   of  Woodford  and   Lilburn,  ao  G,  2.  MSS.  }t  I^ 
the  father-in-law  of  the  pauper,  was  charged  with  her  niaintc, 
nance,  and  the  juflices  giv&  this  realbn,  becaufe  he  had  a  great 
fortune  with  his  wife,  the  pauper's  mother.     Sir  John  Strange, 
in  fupport  of  the  laft  order  argued  that  the  word  father,  though 
frimd/acie  to  be  underftood  of  the  natural  father,  yet  it  bad 
been  carried  fo  far  as  to  take  in  the  father  in-law  ;  for  where 
there  is  z  fubllance  with  the  mother,  he  takes  it  turn  omru  ami 
mnft  maintain  the  child  who  was  fupported  with  that  fubftance 
before   his' marriage.     Indeed  where  there  i^  no  fdbftapc^  it 
might  be  otherwife.     Mr.  Henley  faid,  here  is  no  diftindion. 
between  confanguinity  and  affinity ;  this  is  a  debt  of  the  wife's. 
contracTing,  created  by  parliamient,  and  in  all  cafes^^  the  hnf^, 
band  is  fubjedl  to  the  wife's  debts,  and^  all  her  neccfrary  con- 
^  trads* 
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Dtd^9m  rfibi  Ktng*s  Bench  wtbi  P$ar*s  La*Wi,       ttf 
trads.     Sir  Richard  Lloyd,  on  the  other  fide,  infiSed,  that  , 
the  flatute  (peaks  only  of  thofe  related  in  hlood,  bo  whom  na* 
fare  laid  an  obligation.    If  the  ftattite  is  to  be  conllrued  to 
tske  *  in  fethcr- in-la«9',  &c.  then  it  muft  be  done  in  all  cafes, 
whether  thefather-rn  law  receives  any  fortune  or  not  with  his 
wife.     Upon  this  principle  it  might  as  w^elt  be  infifted,  that  a 
purchaierof  the  wififs  eftate  ought  to  rtiaintijin  the  children,' 
and  a  hu(band  is  a  purcTiafeV  of  the  wife's  fubftance.    The  in- 
ftant  a  wife  marries  fhe  lofes  every  thing  (he  had,  for  her  ef- 
fctts  are  inilantly  veiled  in  her  hufband,  and  the  a6l  could  ne- 
ver  iiitend  to  charge  her  when  (he  ha^  nothing.     For.  the 
words  are,  being  of  ability,  which  exprefs  the  very  contrary. 
There  is  no  difference  whether  the  wife  conveys  away  her  iub* 
ftance  by  deed  of  gift  or  by  aft  of  law  upon  her  marriage.    Per 
Cun  *  It  was  determined  upon  this  aftin  Rex  v.  Monday,  that 
the  weirds' father  and  mother  meant  fuch  as  were  fo  in  blood» 
buf  then'th&t  thefe  are  not  chargeable  in  all  inflances,  btit  they 
muft  be  flich  as  are  of  fufHcient  abtliry.     But  this  is  a  cafe 
where  the  mother  is  not  of  Sufficient  ability,  being  married  at. 
the  time  of  the  demand,  and  this  demand  is  not  a  charge  upon , 
the  eftate,  but  upon  the  perfon  in  refped  of  the  eftate ;  and 
if  they  arq  not  of  ability  at  the  time  when  the  demand  arifes, 
diey  arfc  not  chargeabfe  by  this  a6t.     And  the  prefent  cafe  i$ 
ezadly  the  fanrie  with  the  Rex  v.  Monday,  fo  that  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  &ther-tn.  law  is  not  liable  in  refpeft  of  an;^ 
eftate  he  had  with  his  wife.* 

*  Rex  V,  Brograve,  M.  lo  G.  3.    The  fpecial  order  of  fef- 
iions  (dated  the  5th  April  1769)  recited  that  Berney  Brograve^ . 
e^.  at  (bme  time  in  the  year  1763  appealed  from  a  poors  rate, 
for  the  parifti  of  Worftcad,  and  that  upon  a  reference  being 
made  to  three  jddices^  they,  in  order  to  fettle  all  difputes,  re- 
comimended  to  the  parties,  to  confent  to  the  rate  then  made 
acQordiAg  to  the  method  they  had  formerly  taken,  but  did  not 
particularly  recommend  or  objeft  to  the  mode  of  rating  itfelf, .. 
which  was  that  all  occupiers  of  land  in  their  feveral  occupations^ 
within  the  faid  parilh  fhould  be  alTefTed,  at  three  fourths  of  the 
yearly  value  of  fuch  lands,  and  that  all  occupiers  of  houfes 
Ihonld  be  affefled  after  the  rate  of  one  mpiety  of  their  reipedive 
houfes,  to  which  rate  all  parties  being  then  prefent  did  agree, 
and"  the  affeffments  in  that  parifh  continued  to  be  made  in  tha^  . 
proportion  firom  that  time  to  the  prefent,  and  that  particularly 
on  the  fixthof  January  1769,  a  rate  was  made  in  that  propor-  . 
tlon,  from  which  Mr.  Brograve   appealed.     And  now  upon 
bearing  the  appeal,  the  appellant  objedled  that  he  was  rated 
ibr  the  profits  of  the  fair  in  the  faid  parifh,  which  upon  evi- 
deace  appeared  to  be  let  by  him  to  one  Fowler,  and  alfo  that 

H.  Mid- 
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H.  Middleton/  who  occupied  about  feveri.apr^s  of  I^Qd  as  to- 
pant  to  t^e  appellaqc,  was  not  rated  .%.  it.    H^k^^f^.*^ 
court  amended  the  rate*  byibiiklng  out  tl^f -p^tkul^^^^Mit 
Wherein  it  appeared  that  the  appellant  was  raited  HM-thtiaacl 
iair»  axui  by.the.reii?  aiTellixif  H.  A^iddletnii  (or  tht  laid  i^««B 
UiTfes.;  -the  iaid  H«  Midd|eton  appearing  So  ou»t  and  Gcanlmtiiig 
tptbe  iamet  ana  coofiimed  the  iaid  rate  as  to  all  the  reft.-««> 
The  folicitor  general  Infilled  that  there  appeared  a  glanng  ii». 
equality  upon  the  face  of  the  order  ;  he  (aid  that  it  could  not 
be  pre^med  that  the  tax  was  made  accordibg  to.  the  j'early 
rent ;  becaiife  the  tax  was  upon  the  occupier  (not  landlord)  at 
the  yearly  value,  which  niuft  be  copftru^d  tp,  n)caoilie..ckttr 
yearly  value,  after  all  deduflionji  ^whatfoever  l^d  l^ee^  duJy 
efliniated  and  confidered,  and  in  that  faie  there  cafi  be  iiQirea* 
fon  for  any  difiindion  between  lands  and  houfts*    .Lend  Maiie* 
£eld:  If  we  were  obliged  to  qnafli  this  jrate,.  it  «R)ttId'be  bc- 
caufe  it  appeared  upon  the  face  of  it  glaringly  bad  -vxA  vnequaf. 
It  is  argued  that  the  yearly  value  means  ihe  dear  yearly -^aliie 
aft«r  all  dodudions,  and  that  we  ought  to  put  that  conGrtt^m 
upon  it,  and  then  the  rate  would  be  unequal.     But  a^  it  ma^ 
with  propriety  have  another  conllru^Hon,  we  ought  to  put  fuch 
conftruftion  upon  it  as  will  make  it  good.  ,  Mr.,  J.  Yates,  tm- 
lefs  the  rate  appears  upon  ^  the  face  of  it  to  be/eifevjdentfy 
unequal,  we  cannot  interpofe,  for  it  is  a  clear  fettled  fnh  that 
we  cannot  decide  upon  the  inequality ;  and  that  it  js  not  icli^ 
ovideudy  unequal,  the  .arjgument  which  it  ha^.bc^Kne  jfliews* 
And  as  men  and  judges  we  cannot  but  fcoow  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  lands  and  houiH*  occaiknied  by  th« 
repairs  and  dangers  incident  to  the  latter*     it  has  beeft  &id 
Indeed  that  occupiers  muft  mean  tenants.     But  I  do  not  think 
fo,  the  contrary  is  the  prefumptlon  «f  law,  znd  I  there/ore 
think   that  the  rate  ought  to  be  confirmed,  and  that  it; has 
propel ly  diftinguilhedjbetween  one  fort  of  |;^roperty  and  ano- 
ther.    And  the  rule  was  difcharged,  upon  the  motion  of  .Mr. 
terjeant  Fofter,' 

.MONTHLY    CATALOGUE^ 

POETRY.. 

12.  The  Merchant,    J  Naval  Lyric  :  Wrtttm  in  htttmim  xf^itk* 

dar'j   Spirit.      On   tht  BritiiQi   Trade    and  Navigation^    Bj 

E.  Young,  ZL.D.     /^to.     zu  6d.     Swan. 

*  The  reader  maybe  affured  the  ipllowiitg  ntfWe  Piodarfc 

poem   is  undoubtedly  the  genuine  produdton  of  ihe  late  iDr* 

Young  ;  and  we  ihah  not  heiicate  a  momcut  to  declare  it  worthy 

of 
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of  fo  grt^t '«  iiaitd.  The  feme  £ne  langudge^  imageiy^  and 
glowing  cxprcflXon ;  an  equal,  if  not  fnpenor  grandeur  and 
fablimity  of  fenthnent,  Z3  appear  in  ciany  t>f  bis  other  works* 
mtft  be  evident  ta  the  intdligent  reader.  How  h  fell  into  the 
cdttorV  hands  i»  not  material  to  be  recked ;  fhe  wonder  is;  that 
ib  miAcAf  »  ^ oem'  is  not  to  be  foirnd  cmoag  Dr.  Young's  «fthet 
wmIo*  As  it  ftands  tiie  pobkiAer  givet  it  to  the  worid,  and  if 
tmy  'Ooe  dk^vM  doubt  the  gettmBfiaefs  of  it,  by  caHtng*  on 
him^  he  may  be  &?Qttr«d  with  a  fight  of  the  copy  from  wbencc 
*  this  wasrcpruKted. 

*  As  the  ful4e£h»  independent  of  the  beaotifal  vari«ty  coo* 
tained  in  it,  relates  to  the.  trade  and  navrgadon  of  thip  king- 
dom,  fo  c^atial  to  the  ilability  and  happinefs  theicof,  the  e& 
Dor  liatters  himfelf  that  he  ihall  merit  the  thanks  of  the  puUic 
for  tdcaing  fsam  oblivion,  a  poem,  which,  in  its  importameVy 
nwn  exceeded  by  any  other  of  the  learned  dodar's  inimitable 
^Mtftfilaocfft.^ 

•  Wrlurae  pierttied  this  w^  Fmiarh  pum^  m  the  editor  bdk 
i^'«t  ^expenceof  tBOch  patience  aa  wdi^is  labour.  Whe^ 
tk^4im«k.Aivaatna]cd  by  any  real  fiame  of  poetry^  is -the  gi^ 
ttuinepEodu^iQn  of  a-  cdchcated  author,  deterves  no  great  io- 
licitttde  of  enquiry.  It  feems,  however,  from  the  ediw'a  adk> 
^e^tifement,  that  this,  ode  has  been  printed  before,  and  we  ma/ 
tirly  infer  from  thence  that  it  would  certainly  have  been  jpined 
with  the  reft  of  the  doilor's  pieces,  had  he  thought  it  worth 
prefer ving  ;  nor  could  indeed  fo  foan  have  been  coniighed  to 
oblivion,  had  the  public  received  it,  at  its  firfl  appearance,  with 
any  diftinguilhed  marks  of  favour.  In  thefe  days,  alas !  it  is  no 
uncomnttota  thing  to  cblk£l  each  uncorrcded  fcrap  fuppofed  to 
Kave  been  written  by  a  popular  author,  and  expoie  them  to  the 
world  withoBt  paying  the  leail  regaTd  to  the  reputatipn  6i  the 
dead. 

Whatever  great  and  deferved  fuccefs  the  late  Dr.  Ytoong  may 
liave  met  with  as  a  fatirift,  a  dramatic  author,  or  a  moralfft. 
Ill's  moll  fanguine  admirers  have  been  always  ready  to  confcfs 
iKat  his  lyric  attempts  have  proved  invariably  contemptible  and 
hieab.  The  fea-piece,  dedicated  to  Voltaire,  is,  perhaps,  a» 
Hat  atjd  empty  a  performance  as  any  iti  the  Englifh  language. 

Moft  of  the  dcfcfls  and  inequalities  which  chara6lerize  the 
ftlje  and  ro^nnef  of  the  author  cf  the  Night  Thoo^s^  are  to 
be  jfound  in  this  Naval  Lyric,  but  fcarce  any  of  his  beauties. 
Tftofeepigramniatlc  turns  which  difgrace  the  ferious  laboors  of 
the  muib,  that  bulk  of  words  which  overlays  the  infant  fenti- 
inent,  and  that  cloud  of  imagery  in  which  objefls  are  totally 
obfcured,  or  at  lead  rendered  indiilinfl,  are  to  be  met  with  in 
almpfl  every  page  of. this  performance.  Soraetimtis  we  behold 
the  autlK)r,  who»  like  Satan  in  Milton 


As  in  a  doady  chair,  afcending  rides 
Audacious ;  but  tl|at  k^x  ioox^  failing,  meets 
A  vaft  vacuity:  all  unawares 


Flut- 
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FlottetiBg  his  penooixs  raio»  j>lamb  down  he  diopt    . 
Ten  tboaland  fathom  deep  ■ 

n Nigh  founder'd,  on  be  fares 

Treading  the  ctvloc  confilleDcey  half  on  foot. 
Half  flying 

Snch  is,  perhaps*  the  general  charaderof  Dr.  Ycitng*s  faeces, 
if  we  except  indeed  his  fadrical  writing  and  his  three  tragedies. 

Nor  is  our  Pindaric  without  fome  fentimental  defignacions  of 
its  author.  That  iagacity  which  never  fiuled  to  4ifcover  virtnet 
in  a  coach  and  fix,  and  that  flrain  of  flattery  which  was  never 
nlhamedofits  ownferVility,  are  conrpicoons'throaghoat  the  whole. 

No  quotation  that  the  limits  of  our  undertaking  permit  ns  to 
infert»  will  ferve  to  aflbrd'onr  readers  any  adequate  idea  of  this 
performance.  To  feleA  either  the  heft  or  the  worft  ftanzns, 
were  aKke  injurious  to  the  fame  of  the  author  and  the  trnft  re- 
pofed  in  ns  by  our  readers.  We  fhall  therefore  difmifs  this  nr* 
tide,  by  obferving  once  more,  that  notwithftanding  our  Naval 
Lyric  may  be  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  dodor's  miiie»  it  is 
certain  he  had  difcTaimed  it  in  his  life- time,  as  it  is  not  inferted 
an  the  collection  of  his  works  made  by  himielf,  thongh  npp*- 
rently  written  foon  after  the  arrival  of  George  U.  in  oiis 
kingdom* 

13.  Tbi  Dramatic  JFwh  of  Mark  i^nthony  Mdllan  ;  confijlhtg  •/ 
Thfie  Tragiiiust  Emilia,  Northumberland,  The  Frinuis.  As 
they  wm  frifinttd  to  tht  Managers  of  b^th  9wr  Thtatrest  hut 
njuftdn  Fublijhtd  hy  «waj  of  ^n  Appeal  from  tho  arbitrary  Di* 
eifims  of  the  De/pois  of  tin  Drama^  to  Castdowr  and  thi  Lwtrs 
9f  Theatrical  Jmufements^  ivhofe  Ltberalityfo  amply  aggrandizes 
tbofa  Defaulters.    %V9.  5/.     White. 

Mr.  Mark  Anthony  Meilan  has  attempted  in  his  angry  Pre- 
face, which  breathes  the  true  fpirit  of  a  difappointed  author, 
to  be  very  fevere  on  Meflieurs  Garrick  and  Colman,  for  refuflng 
fuch  pieces  as  would  have  been  difmiflTed  with  contempt  even  by 
the  manager  of  a  company  of  flrollers  afting  in  a  bam.  From 
an  advertifement  at  the  end  of  this  truly  dull  publication,  we 
learn  that  our  author  is  a  kind  of  pedagogue,  who  undertakes, 
like  his  brother  academy-keepers,  to  teach  every  thii^:  and 
we  are  certain,  from  perufing  as  much  as  we  could  of  his  fieep* 
compelling  fcenes,  that  he  is  better  accuftomed  to  the  coUocn* 
tion  of  Arabic  numerals  than  Englifli  words. 

All  the  poetry  Mr.  M.  Anthony  Meilan  has  ever  read,  is  per* 
haps  comprised  in  the  following  lines,  which  are  not  nnknowtt 
to  every  young  praditioner  in  arithmetic. 
Mukiplicatiom 
Is  a  vexation  | 

Di'vifion  is  as  bad : 
The  Rmli  of  Tbra 
Doth  pu2zle  me. 
And  France  makes  me  mad. 

Wc 
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Wc  hope,  however;'  for  the  fake  of  poor  Mart  Jnthay.  thz% 

the  tragic  m^fe  will  nOt  prove  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  whofe  fako 

he  will  be  content  to  lay  down  his  birchen  fccptre,  and  lofe  hi« 

'  empire  over  th^  pofteriors^of  his  fcholars,  iii  whofe  fitiiatiap  w^ 

I  Ihould  not  chufe  to  be,  immediately  after  he  I^as  penjrfed  thjs  ar-^ 

I  tide  in  the  Critical  Review* 

I  14.  TU  Prtfiitutu  »  P^tm,     Tki  Author  ),  H.  Wynne.     4/*-      . 

I  -  ,  IS,  td.     Wheble." 

*  The  gropnd-worfe  of  the  following  piece  Is  a  moral  tale, 
I  calculated  to  furnifh  ^hat  iD^rufiioQ  to  the  young  and  gay »  which 

they  might  not  fo  readily  ijaibibe  from  peyforaftajice^  of  a  more 
rigid  natqre. — ^entiment^,  .like  riidiineaUy  ace  often  beil  deli- 
vered in  verfc ;  and  the  little  ornaments  of  poetry  which,  are 
iJiffbfed  through  works  like  thefe,  generally  prove  more.  Unking 
I  and  agreeable  than  the  chain  of  argument  and  re£$xi0n,  W'^i^i 

j  cbaraderifes  the  produftions  of  the  Srift  and  fevere  iisoral  writers- 

I  •  On  fuch  principles  the  author  offers  his  piece  to  the  public, 

concerning  which  he  has.no  more  to  ^d,  biit  that  he  flatters 
himfelf  he  has  not  permitted  his  vi?r(e  to  tranfgrefe  the  cownapa 
rules  of'  meafure,  nor  his  larguaee  thofe  of  grammatical 
propriety.  What  farther  merits  or  defcds  the  Poem  aiay  have,  . 
he  fubmits  to  the  candid  reader  to  determine,  as  well  as  what 
portion  of  iildnlgence  it  n»ay  be  proper  to  allow  one  who  doe$ 
not  boaft  of  being  initiated  in  the  myftcries  of  ParpafTus,  oy  ad« 
flftitted  as  a  favourite  of  thp  Mufes.' 

»  This  Po^m  has  no  inconfiderable  Ihare  of  merit,  together 
V/ith  fpme  imperfedions,  We  ihall  infert  the  firft  M\y.,.  lines 
(which  are  by  no  means  the  author's  beft)  in  fupport  of  "the  for- 
mer part  of  our  opinion ;  and  if  our  readers  prove  as  candid  as 
w^axe,  they  will  regard  the  modefty  with  which  this  pcifbrm^ 
ance  is  fubmittcd  to  the  public,  at  a  fpfhcient  apology  f<^  itf 
defefts.     '     ^  .  ■ 

*  A^  humble  bard,  as  jret  unknown  to  fame, 
Without  a  patron,  and  without  a.  name  j 
JJor  fkiird  in  -academic  walks  to  rove  •    ,       . , 

"  •     Which 'Phcjebus  and  the  tuneful  Sifters  love, 
With  bold  de/tgn  attcnopts,  in  iin^ple  lays, 
•       A  rude,  unlab6ur"d,  artlefs  verft  to  raift. 
tOf  lawlefs  love»  he  iings.  of  guilty  wiles  j 
Of  raptures  fcigi^'d,  fal(e,word«,  and  treacherous  frailes  J 
Of  tender  looks,  whi^ h  ppint  the  hunting  dart,' 
And  fend  it  rankling  ^o  the  meltihg  heart : 
Through  maz^  paths  he  points  the  dangerous  road,  .   •  * 

Which,  ah!*  too  many  haplefs  niaids  have  trod*   .  .      *    ^ 

Whilft  new-born  ple^lbres  round  then>  feem  to  bloWi 
Till,  loft  at  length  in  labyrinths  of  woe. 
Too  late  they  curie  the  falfe  infidious  way, 
Which  from  fair. honour  led  their* fteps  aftray. 

<  TfausiA  his  c«t,  while  forae  tir'4  peaiantdreami 
Of  yellowy  mead«  and  foftly  gliding  (Ireama^   ' 
pn  ev'ry  fide  a  glowing  landlchape  fe^s. 
And  ruddy  clyfters  bepding  fr oxp  the  Mtts^ 
•V9;.;jtXXT.  Mauhj^iTfx,  ^  'ft  %A\ 
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Lol  on  the  mountain's  ebud*enytldp(y*#hefg4it    • 
Loixfs  the  l^ck  ^otrtu  beneath  the  veil  of  nigtity 
.   The  livid  lightnings  flafli  ffx>m  cither  peic^ 
;  ^nd  paters  roar,  and  niutt'ring  thiinders  roU : 
Dowa  i-ulh  the  torr^ts^wlth  impetuous  fway, 
And  bear  the  fubjeA  cottages  away  : 

The  fimple  fwain,  awaking  with  furprift,  n 

•  Fiird*  all  the  proTpe<6t  fade  before  his  ey«$,  V 

And  round  his  coueh  the  gathering  horrors  riie,  i 

,    '  Till  driving  with  the  ftream,  he  floats  amain. 
While  tcmpefts  hovl/  and  Jove  defcends  in  rain% 

*  ^uch  certain  ruin  wait^  the  haplefs  matd,  * 

3f  flattYing  «rords,  by  ftilthlda  vows:  betray'd.  .    ' 

Be  thia  oinT'  talk  U9>f0i»t*^kc  plaintive  mufei 

.  >io  pjp^fent  thf  nsjo  xnoxc  lofty  ftrivea  to  chuie,. 

Jf  theOs  fad  ftraius  awake  the  tender  fight 

And  call  the  tear  from  Pity's  melting  eye. 

If,  timely  warn'd  they  fave  one  eafy  fair 

From  the  fharp  tortures  of  the  laft  defpair. 

Well  is  the  labour  fpent,'  and  well  the  time 

Beftow'd  to  build  this  pile  of  homeljr  rhim«, 
/    ■  Pefkai^s,  in  future  days,  ftie  may  afpire    , 

To  more  exalted  ftrains  to  ftrike  the  lyre  } 

To  iing  the  progre&  of  the  r^s^al  line, 

A  race  of  heroes  gen'rous  and  divine, 

From  whom  our  kings  their  ancient  lineage  clakuy 

And  the  long  glories  of  the  Saxon  name  j 

but  now  fhc  drops  all  more  ambitious  views. 

And  thus  in  fimple  guife  the  moral  tale  purfue^,' 
The  title-page  of  this  poem  is  adorned  with  an  ekgant  and 
highly  finilhed  copper-plate,  dcfigned  and  engraved  by  Wafkcrl 

^,5.  Crickst.  An  Hirok  Phm  :.iUufirated  nuith  thi  Crhicd  Oh^ 
>  Jhrvatfcnt  tf  Scriblerus  MaximiM-  T9  whUk  is  odM  f»  fyi^ 
.  loguiy  called^  Bucks  Have  at  Ti  MU  'Sfohm  by  Mr.  King,  ai 
'  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Dublin,,  in  the  character  of  Ranger^  in 

the  Sk/picious  Hujlsfid*    JSy,  Jaines^  I^ove^  Comedian,  \to.  is. 

T.  Davies 

<  To  the  Members  ^  the  Cricket  Club,  at  Richmond,  in  Surrey. 

*  Gentlemen, 

«  The  following  Iktk  jPoem,  which,  near  thir.ty  years  ago, 
was  theeftuiion  ofa  youthful  mind,  is  re-printed  for  yotB*  amnfe- 
ment.  The  greateft  circumftance,  perhaps,  in  its  favour  is, 
that  it  is  founded  upon  fad ;  and  may  fenre  to  entertain  the  troe 
lovers  of  cricket,  oy  a  recoUeftion  of  many  particulars,  at  a 
tinne  when  the  game  was  "cultivated  with  the  utmc^  affidutt^, 
and  patronized  by  the  perfbnal  appearance  and  management  of 
fome  of  the  mod  capital  people  in  the  kingdom. 

<  If  the  admirers  of  a  manly  Britifli  eieercife  AouU,  in  a  va- 
cant hour,  receive  tiie  4«aft  eiitertain«eot  frMa  this  fm)dii6Hon, 
it  will  amply  fatisfy  the  anthor'a  utmoft  ambition  $  who,  as  an 
inhabitant  of  Rickmcmd,  would  ever  be  h|k^  to  contdbnte  his 
mite  to  the  pleafure  of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  and  is 
their  ttry  obedient,  and  moft  humble  Tervant,    Jamjcs  Love.' 
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'     TIm  lingular  auMieU)!  with'  ^hitk  diit  jprnm  u  uAci^  iat^ 

left  MgcaioM  p«^otHwice« 

16.  Eve'/  Lfgacy  to  her  Daugbttrs ;  0  Pen^itrMvo  Cttntos ;  wri^r 

iJ#r  Epitaph  :  and  Tirefi^s.  8w.  is.     T.  Dafries. 
T&is  performance  U  far  above  the  common  attempts  ar  bur« 
Jtl^ue  poetry ;  and  fiich  of  our  eea4eri  as  jnirchafe  it  in  expec. 
nation  of  an  innocent  laughs  will  not  be  dinppointed. 

17.  Jn  Epifili  from  tht  Priwcifs.V »a,  «/  Naples,    iA  th$ 

Counufs  of  '  M  -i*^  in  l^ondon,  4/0*  !/•  White. 
f^\%  Bpiftle  ieemi  id  be  intended  as  a  f|klii«  «tt  t)^  ififtit^ion 
of  the  Female  Coterie :  but  as  wr  have  not  the  honoar  of  being 
initiated  in  the  myfteriei  of  that  elegant  a§eaibly»  Wf  cannot 
take  upon  us  to  determine  with  certainty  concerning  the  juilt 
iiefi  of  the  author's  infinuations.  We  hope,  however,  that 
they  are  entirely  void  of  foundation  ;  and  would  beg  of  the  ian 
cetioas  gentleman  to  whom  the  Bpiftle  i».addreiled»  to  record  this 
our  favourable  opinion,'  that  the  Critical  Reviewer^  may  not  btt 
black-balled,  if  ever  they  ihould  requeil  being  admiued  M  mem* 
bers  oC^that  gay  and  polite  affociation. 

1 8*  Jn  Eligjf  written  in  Covent'Gsirdtn.  4/0..  u.  Ridley. 
The  fcene  of  this  Elegy  might  have  been  laid  at  Tyburu  with 
09  louch  propriety  a$  in  Coven c- Gardeu  :  for  the  fubjed  qf  it 
is  the  fate  of  pi^k -pockets.  It  is  a  kind  of  parody  on  tJ^  ce- 
lci»raCed  Elegy  in  a  Church  yard,  but  refembles '  the  original 
neither  in  elegiac  tendernefs  nor  beauty  of ^  fefftiteent ;  and  i« 
rather  an  apology  for  the  innocence,  than  a  lamentation  for  the 
vicos,  of  the  lower  clafs  of  the  people 

To  e{<*ape  an  ignomtnioos  death  it  intpitted  in  the  foUowing 
ftansa  to  a  itft^  of  education; 

*  Full  many  a  youth,   fit  for  each  horrid  fcene. 

The  dark  and  footy  flues  of  chimnies  bear  j 
Poll  many  a  rogue' is  born  to  cheat  unfcen. 
And  dies  unhang'd  for  want  of  proper  cai^v^ 

19.  ^he  Lo^ye  of  Monty ^  a  Satire.  4/(7..  is»     Evans. 
A  very,  dull  and  illiberal  performance,  printed  on  a  very  ftiiF 
j^per»  and  fold  (if  any  are  fold)  ar  a  very  high  price. 

i6.  The   Di^unien  Ntnvs-'^ritery    a  Comic   Inttrlude,   .  tvo.   6d. ' 

Smith.  , 

A  2^o(l  impotent  attempt  at  humour. 

NO    V    E    L^  S. 
±\.  Sentimental Taks.    2  Vols,    i2mo,    ^s.fe^eJ.     Wiikie. 
If  thefe  two  vokimefi  whieh  we  ^  have.endvied  the  labour  of 
perufing,  fhould  be  weighed  in  oppofttion  to  any  work  that  can 
boaft  the  metit  of  affording  theleaft  inftru^ioo.  they  would  ap- 
pear but  as  a  few  floating  atoms  which  fall  unheeded  into  th^ 
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fcale»  without  the  power  to  ihake  it.  Sock  lights  fdch  flattering 
ftuff,  iiich  ptges  c^  inttotf  aie-ftld^n  kna  i  and  die  hnftr  m^y 
truly  be  faid  to  ttftriA  tht  Gwjfumwr  who-imftAJbtf  coadu^l  Ip  tb« 
gQidmoe  e^  a  PaliaurM  iike-thU. 

In  x\m^  preiace  to  this  performaQcet  we  are  told  <  that'  if 
the  paflions  any  where  feem  painted  with  too  warm  a  colo/or- 
ing,  it  muft  be  remembered  chat  the  writcr't  ^cfign  is  to  difplay 
their  errors  and  efcapes  \  ,jybi(5h  can  never  properly  be  effefled^ 
unlefs  they  arc  delineated  in  fuch  a  nianncr  as  to  produce  a  lively 
and  durable  inipreffioh  on  the  mind.' 

We.iio'uld  have  found  little  reafon  to  applaud  the  High  co- 
louring of  this  author,  even  if  he  had.  reached  that  degree  of 
/hretinifn^  at  which  he  feems  in  fome  places  to  have  aimed.  His 
mod  moril  charaders,  if  he  may  be  iaid  to  h^ve  exhibited  any, 
but  faJhtly  combat  on  the  fide  of  virtue  ;  while  his  vicious  he- 
roes and  pcro5nes,  from  the  fnperior  degree  of  ornament  bc- 
ftcfwed  on  them,  appear  to  have  been  moft  his  fiivourites.  , 

Oor  author  has  in  one  part  of  his  work  attempted  to  imitate 
the  roai^ner  of  the  late  Mr.  Sterne,  whom  he  re^mbles  only  in 
ibme  oixafional  levity  and  puerilities ;  while  in  other  places  he 
inferts  a  number  of  traullations  and  imitations  of  Catullus,  which' 
retain  all  the.grofihefs  of  ideas  peculiar  to  that  licentious  Ro- 
man, without  the  lead  approximation  to  liis  eafe  or  elegance. 
It  were  an  idle  tafk  to  five  our  readers  a  more  diftind  account 
of  thefe  volumes,  which  we  can  by  no  means  recommend  as' 
capable  of  affording  either  inftrudton  or  entertainment. 

aa.  W#'  Qttmtnus  InctmfiwiU  A  NowL  Bj  a  LaJy*  z  F^ls. 
izmo*  5 J.  NicoJ. 
The  hero  of  this  novel  is  a  wretch  wbofe  foleempioymciit  is 
«>  eMitd  hopes  which  he  ncvvr  means  to  gratify,  a«d  to  em- 
bitter the  anguifh  of  difappointownt  by  proceeding  in  a  new 
conrtlhip  with  the  next  deluded  fair  whom  he  meets.  After 
having  deferved  the  gallows  ten  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  pre- 
fene  Infipid  narrative,  the  author  has  thought  proper  to  remird 
hiift  witi  a  y^ng,  rich,  and  amiable  wife. 

23.  7i<  Ccnira/f;   or  Kificry  of  Mi/t  Weldon  and  Mtfi  Mofcly. 
a  Vols.    izmo.    51,    Noble. 

Mr.  Noble  is  a  very  induilrious  purveyor  for  his  fair  readers ; 

and  as  his  provifions  are  at  prefent  wholeibme,  we  fhaU  not 
complain  of  their  coaifep^fs.  We  do  not^.  however,  fu%«£l 
Mifs  Weldon's  and  Mifs.  Moiely's  biographer  of  having  l^ept 
whn  is  called  the  beft  company,  as  he  introduces  cold  ham, 
pickled  oyfters,  and  arrack  pnnch^  as.  part  of  the  lefreihme&t  . 
givfj^af^a.rout,    .  ...  - ? 

24. . BtlU •Qrovif  wf^hi  Fatal  Siduaion^  m  NoviU^z^ols. .  izmo*' 
6s,     Noble. 
Aiyery  flimfy  perfarmance  indeed.    The  \kerQ  of  it  is  an  io- 
conftftent  profligate,    who  pretends  to  foUow^the  H^omaa  he  had 
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(iebauched»  to  nake  her  all  the  repftnuioh  in  hU  poiocr;  and 
yet  enters  into  every- new  in^gnethat  offers,  while  he  is  yrt 
engaged  in  that  porfuit  which  i«  to  l«deea  his  jChioitiler  with  ' 
the  reader,  and  entitle  him  to  happitteis  at  the  cooduiian  of  the 
ftory. 

MEDICAL. 
25*  'Du/t  Dijfertationes    in  PuhUciiScholiisdantahrigiiehahiia* 

I.  Praxi  Medicina  non  tft  apfrimt  neiejfaftd  Scientia  jinafomUa. 

IL  FcRtuMfn  'Dtformitatet  non  oriuntur  4tb  tmaginutmm  Pr^fnan" 
^  th^  ^c.  -ifThonia  Okes,  ^.  2).  Cantab.'  %'vo.  Pr.  ?/.  White..  ^ 

Jm  the  firft  of  thefe  diflerta^ions   the  author  endeavours  to 
provt,  that  a.  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  not  eJHentially  ncceflary 
in  the  pradice  of  phyfic.     If,  by  the,  knowledge  of  anatomy. 
Dr.  Dkes  here  means  «  perfe£l  acquaintance  with  all  the  «r/W/^ 
of  that  fcience,  we  (hall  very  readily  adroit  the  trach  of  his  pro- 
pofition.    But  if  he  would  be  underdood  to  extend  the  charge 
o^  inutility  to  every  degree  whatever  of  anatomical  dirquifitipn, 
mc  mtift  totally  dffier  in  opinion  from  this  acadenucat  gentleman..' 
The  arguments  he  adduces  to  prove  the  infufficiency  of  auato- 
inical  knowledge  fpr  a^ertaining  the  identity  of  feveral  difeafcs,  . 
can  never  be  jn.ftly  infilled  upon  as  a  ground  for  <flablifhTng  its 
univerfaland  abColute  inutility  in  the  pj'aAice  of  phyfic.  An^ongx 
other  theoretical  cafes^  which  Dr.  Okes  enumerates  to  the.pre-*. 
jadice  of  anatomical  learniog,  he  fays,  that  we  can  Q^ver  ex-* 
plain  from  it  the  reafon  why  the  ikin  is  tinged  yellow  by  the 
tnte  of  a  viper*  or  why  the  venereal  infe^on .  is  rectiveid  by  ~ 
contact  only,  while  many  other  contagious  difeafes  arecommu-* 
nicatedihor  the  air. .'  Bot  tt  is  evident,  that  the^odor.her^  nom- 
founda  the  iniperfe^oa  of  anatony .  with  that  of  phyfifd^^.-; 
And  we  fliali  only' obferve,  that  it  would  be  as  abfiird  to.depr&r  > 
ci^ete  the  former,  en  account  of  its  infuffici^Dcy  for  the  Mmo^ 
df.fttch  problems,  asit  would  be  to  impute deaifiefs  to  a  fault  of « 
the  eyes,  or  av  arthritic  complaint  of  the  toes,,   to  a  mprbid  af- 
fedion  of  the  olfadtory  nerves.  .  It  is' certain  beyond  difpnic^  ' 
that  anatomy  is  the  gr;ind  foundation  of  all  phy£ological  and 
pathological  enquiries,  and  therefore  we  cannot  help  regarding 
every  attempt  to  depreciate  its  utility,  as  a  ftep  towards  demo* 
liihifygthefiioft  important  barrier  betwixt  rational  and  empirical 
pra^ic?e;  '  *  '  . 

*Phlb-  fpedmens  which  Dr.  Okes  eiihibks«  of  4iiiew  veHlon 
of  Hippocrates,  atrnndoitbtediy  nn  improvement  of  the  farmer^ 
trati4ations ;  and  we  fliould  he  glad  to  (Be  'the^work  c^ntinned 
with  the  fame  degree  <}f  attention.    *  ■■  ^    , 

26.  Tbi  True  Method ef  Riducing  Ruptures;  and  RttAtnheg  thim' 

injht  Ai^dmtn^  and  i^  the  han^L     By  Robert  Braad,  8«0« 

li.     Bladon. 

The  teftimonies^here  produced  in  favonr  o^i  Mr.  Brad's  •laflle 
trufs,  both  from  gentie/nen  of  the  faculty  and  perfons  who  have 
wore  it,  'evidently  prove  its  fuperioriiy  to  other  inventions  of 
the  kind.     This  trufs  is  intended  only  for  fach  ruptures  in  th« 
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^in  itni  fcrotam  as  may  be  rttttirned  into  the  ab^om^  ;  hat 
tlie  inventor  makes  others  of  a  different  conftrudlon,  to  fuit  the 
various  circiim fiances  of  any  hernial  tumtrttr  ;  and  panicukx]/ 
ah  elaflie  bandage  for  a/ropture  in  the  uavel. 

27.  Incottteftihle  Proofs  of  Citing  the  Gouf^  and  ether  Diffrdfrs, 

Cbrotiic  and  Acute  (deemed  iucurahle ) '  hj  Mild  and  EJicecin* 

*  Medicines y   enginaViy  dfiovered.    and    Chtmhatfy  furepatdi  ^ 

Henry  Flo^ver,  ^ent.  an  American.    Z^o.   Nv  Prtn.    Leage. 

Yes,  ye  Reviewers,  incbnteftiblc  pl-oofs !  I  fay.    Wiat  more  it 

requifice  to  eftablifh  the  cKarilder  Of  Henry  Flov^ery  gent.!** 

Mor^nconteftibk  prooh, 

DIVINITY. 

ZZ*  T1U0  Sermons  en  the  Mortality  tf  Mankind.  jPy  George 
Marriott,  he&urer  tf  St-  Luke'/,  Middlcfcx,  late  Chaplain  ef 
1!^^  Britii /'4^7tfry  tf^  Gothenburg,  8vd.  w,  FJexney. 
Mr.  Marriot  dafceorres  cm  thefe  words  of  St.  Paul,  Rom.  viii. 
lO.  The  body  is  dtad  becanfe  of  fin  \  and  mikes  fome  ilriking 
and  ingenioosobfervations  on  the  mortality  of  mankind.  In  the 
£ril  fermon  he  endeavours  to  give  his  readers  proper .  notions  of 
death,  (hewing  that  it  is  not  a  mere  fatality,  but  the  judicial 
fentcncc  of  God.  In  the  fecond,  he  confiders  th«  various  ways, 
in  which  the  diipenfation  <>f  death  operates  as  apuniHimeiit; 
vk.  the  mifery  which  it  caufes,  the  horror  we  feel  on  the  ap- 
prehensions of  its  approach,  our  anxiety  to  prolong  life,  the 
uncertainty  of  the  time  of  our  diiTolution,  the  grief  we  fuffer  pn 
the-lofs  of  oar  friends,  and  the  obfcurity  at^d  confufion  whichjt 
caufes  in  our  reafi>ningB  about  a  future  ftate  of  recom pence >.  At 
the  concluiion  he  points  out  the  good'eifedls^hich  may  be  afcrib- 
cd  to  it,  though  confidered  as  a  puniihinent :  which  he  thinks  is 
no  inconfiilency,  iince  all  psniihments  from  God  are  prodti^ive 
of  good.  When  he  fays,  '  that  ^eath  appears  to  be  a  puniihmeAt 
from  the  uncertainty  oi  the  time  of  its  approach,'  he  entertains  a 
notion  which  is  peculiar  to  hixnfelf.  This  uncertainty  has  been 
giBnerally  looked  upon  as  a  fortunate  circumftarK:e;  and,  qot* 
wsthftanding  what  he  has  advanced  in  favour  of  his  opinion,  we 
IHII  think,  that  it  is  prpdu^ve  of  more  advanta|;es  than  cpuld 
poffibly  rcfuk  from  any  foreknowiiedge  of  the  precife  time  of  fmr 
oiilblution,  and  is  rather  a  blejfling  than  *  a  misfortune.'  . 

'  The  foHowfiig  extrad  will  enable  the  reader  to  Ibi^.a  €0|n- 
petstK  idek  of  our  author's  ftile  and  manner  of  writii^. 
>  f- We  fee)  deanh  to  be  a  paniihmient,  in  the  grief  we  fufier  on 
the  lofs  of  our  friends.  We  fnffer^  not  only  in  being  mprjtal 
<^rie]ves,  buun  being  the  cojnpjinians  of  other  mortals  :  many 
0/  whom'4ie  b^fo^  us,  and  leave  us  to  lament  them.  We  Ipfe 
fometimes  a  right  hand.T-*So  let  me  call  the  friend,  wh^ofe  pre- 
&lice  is  he£qase  at.leaft  as  efleatia]  to  our  comfort,  as  the  moft 
precious  limb  in  our  ^oiy  *  without  whofe  lociety  all  things  be- 
come ilrange..  When  we  ^e  thus  forfaken  by  our  long- enjoyed 
Qomforters,  whofe  tender  folaces  fmoothed  for  us  the  ragge4 
I^ath  of  life,  mournfully  do  we  haunt  the  pU^s  where  we  onen 
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fitw  them— ^but  we  find  them  not.  We  lilbn-^fuch  etithqfiafis 
9Te  weio  diftreisy  as  if  we  expe(£ied  a  rtfeticion  of  the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  found : —  But  we  hear  it  not.  The  voice  of  the 
<;harmef  has  ceaied  for  einev.  T^  ttbk  wants  its  oroaoient, 
and  the  walk  its  vifitant.  Let  the  weary  Atoomer  retire  to  reft. 
And  even  then,  before  the  clqiia^  eye  will  pafs  the  firmly-ira- 
prefled  image  of  the  departed*  The  ou(y  imagination  will  grafp  the 
phantom*  and  eagerly  reprefent  every  wonted  glance,  and  every 
accuftomed  attitude,  ^eep,  alas  1  was  not  made  for  i^  momner. 

-      «  the  wjwtched  he  forfakes, 

^wift  on  his  downy  pinions  flies  from  woe* 

And  lights  on  lids  uofullied  with  a  tear.  ^ 

Or  to  what  pnrpofe  (houid  the  mourner  awake,  to  behold  that 
light,  which  cannot  difcover  to  him  the  only  objeft  which  he    , 
longs  to  fee !  The  beauties  of  nature,  the  accommodations  of 
art,  and  ;the  fapplies  of  fortune,  have  loft  their  charms.     Every 
fcene  is  dull.     The  f&ble  hangings  in  the  houfes  cF  the  great, 
are  fuperflu6us.     We  need  only  to  fee  objects  as  they  ufed  to 
Sippear,  to  convince  us  that  an  eflcntialone   is  abfent.     We 
may  flie  for  freth  fpirits  to  new  fcenes,  and  feek  diverfion  from 
a  fucceffion  of  objeds.     It  may  fdcceed  in  tfrne ;  but  it  is  a 
violent  force  upon   nature.  'Do  we  not   accufe  oiirfelvcs  of 
cruelty  to  the  memory  of  a  friend,  in  ftriving  to  root  it  out  of 
the  mind  ?  And  when  we  have  got  rid  of  it  for  a  time,  do  We 
t6ngratulate  ourfelves  upon  it  ?  Or  rather,  is  not  the  freih  re- 
collection a  ground  of  keener  and  fuperadded  pain  ?  Incbnfif- 
teht  mourners  that  we  are !  Whom  have  we  been  ftriving  to 
forget  ?  Did  the  friend  we  have  loft,   defcrve  no  better  than '  to 
be  forj^otten,    and  forgo;tcn   intentionally  too  ?    After  aH  the 
arts  of  oblivion,  (which  never  can  be  pronounced  innocent)  the 
lofs,  with  feniible  minds,  will  be  the  prevailing  thought ;  and 
full  often  wiU  they  look  back,  with  a  figh,   and  fondly  wifh  to 
recall  the   pleafing  hours  whicn  never  can  return,     why,  oh 
Death  !  fays  a  mourning  pkrent,  was  thy  rage  pointed  at  a 
harfnflefs  babe  !  Could  not  innocence  be  exempt  from  thy  fury  ? 
Why  in«ft  that  heart,  which  never  entertained  one  purpof^tf  of 
deceit,  be  cold  ?  Why  muft  that  cheek,  whlcTi  confciou^  guilt 
had  never  taught  to  biuih,  be  pale  f  Or  why  does  heaven  give, 
determining  next  moment  to  take  away  ?    Another  unhappy 
mortal  laments,  not  merely  over  innocence  intombed,   but  over 
excellence,  over  virtue  ripened  to  a  folid  matority,  cut  off  in 
the  vigour  of  e^iftencc,  the  powers  of  the  underftanding  in  full 
ftrength,  and  the  amiable  qualities  of  the  heart  in  perfettluttre : 
't  blefling  loft  to  the  world,  and  an  ornament  loft  to  humanity. 
And  though  the  benignity  of  heaven  may  be  adored,   hi  tranf- 
planting  early  very  fingular  virtue  to  a  fori  more  worthy  of  it, 
the  lofs  is  feverely  felt  by  the  kindred  plant,  which  once  flou- 
Hthed  by  its  Mc,     But  fo  it  is.     The  moft  excellent  virtues 
moft  yield  to  the  power  of  death.     1/  Cbrift  hi  in  yov^  fays  the 
^oftle,  i.e.  if  ihe  qualities  of  Chrift  be  ID  you,  If  humility^  if 

R  4  piety. 
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)»iety,  if  keavenly-mindednefs,    if  geoerofity,  if  henefciiittc^i- 
and  evety  godlike  principle  be  in  yoa»  ti^e  Sory  h  dtad  httaufe 

9/ Jin.' 

The  gentleman  i«  tlM  tatkor^f  as  Ode,  einidcd  the  Primatei* 
and  fome  other  piece*. 

ig.  An  Appial  fo  the  Good  Senfi  ef  the  InhaBitams  o/*Grtat  Bri- 
tain, eontcryjlig  thtiy  religious  Right's  and  Pti'viieger,  SW 
I  f.  6/     Bladon. 

The  author  of  this  appeal  is  a  Warfh  ahd  flrenuoos  adrocattf 
for  religious  liberty,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  our  ecclefiafti- 
tal  eftablifliment.  Few  writers  have  treated  the  ehtirch  of  Eng- 
land with  lefs  refpefl.  The  reformers,  he  faysj  •  threw  off  only 
tome  of  the  religious  obfervances  of  popery ;  but  they  kept 
many  others  equally  ridiculous. '—*  The  church  is  i  building 
which  the  people  of  England  refped  more  for  its  antiqoitv  than 
its  uie 'i-^*  J  am  not  a(ham?d  to  avow  that  it  would  oe  the 
greateft  happinefs  of  my  life,  if  I  could  contribute  by  any  laud- 
able means  to  the  deftru^lion  of  the  church  of  England.'  He 
Writes  with  great  biiternefs  againft  an  eftabliihrnent  of  fubordi- 
hate  power  by  biihops,  &c.  again  ft  Subfcription  to  Articles^ 
the  Teil-Ai^^  Sec.  And  at  the  conclufion  thus  addrelTes  him- 
lelf  to  his  countrymen. 

'  Let  me  then  with  ail  the  refpeft  which  is  due  to  a  powerful 
as  weil  as.  good  prince,  but  with  as  much  conHdjence  9s  is  natu* 
|:al  to  a  BritiOi  fubjei^l,  call  upon  the  firft  magiflrate  in  this 
)cingdom,  to  relinquiih  that  right  which  has  devolved  to  him  • 
jfrom  his  ance{iors»  but  .of  wl>ich,  as  a  religious  man,  he  can  no 
longer  av^il  himfelf.  Let  me  call  upon  both  houfes  of  parlia- 
knent,  the  reprefentatives  of  our  wants,  and  the  fecurity  of  ou^ 
properties,  .to  refcind  thofe  a6U  by  waich  an  unnatural  autho- 
rity h&s  been  ufurpedover  the  coR&iences  of  men,  and  to  /e* 
|lore  the  ptoiFeflbr^  of  religion  to  all  the  freedom  which  is  al- 
io vVed  them  by  its  Author :  l^  me  call  upon  the  venerable 
bench  of  bifhops,  and  every  fubor^inate  pouer  under  thero,  to' 
leah:h  the  Scriptures  and  to  fee  upon  what  grounds  their  autho-^ 
rityis  fuppqrted,  and  as  difct^^es  of  Jcfus,  to  yield  to  their  ftU 
low-creatures  whatever  is  derived  from  human  and  not  froitf 
divine  ongihal.  Let  o^e  call  upon  our univerfities,  to  lay  afide 
fub^riptioAs,  which  can  have  no  influence  over  young  and  an-  - 
informed  mi^ds,  but  to  deftroy  the  iirft  principles  ^f  truth,  and 
of  fincerity.  Let  me  call  upon  the  in fermr  clergy  who  are  de- 
prived of  dielr  necej^fary  f^bfiftence,  and  yet  are  bound  to  aiti'- 
icle^,-  contradictory  to  their  ^xmiciences^  to  affert  the  fpirit  of 
^ree  enquiry  ^  and  a  j.uft  participation  of  Jtbeir  lawful  dues.  Let 
ine  call  upon  every  diiTcn tar  to  remicyiilrate  agaioft  theoppreflion 
levelled  againfi  h.im  in  the  teft  ad,  and  the  reftri£lions  by  which 
oe  is  unjuftly  puniihed  ;  for  no  man  is  b^^und  willingly  to  fubmit 
himfelf  to  a  penalty^  wh^re  he  is  confcioas  of  committing  no 
^rime.  tn  fine,  kt  me  call  upon  every  man  who  is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  thcfe  j|talms,  ^o  ftudy  the  fcripture  of  truths  an4  to  pay  . 
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Ir6|[teaieei^refpe6l  to  woiidlyatttkori^y,  than  what  iswtrranted 
hy  them :  let  ne  call  upon  him  particularly  to  read  the  precepts^ 
knd  to  obftrve  the  charafter  of  our  divine  mafter ;  and  if  in  not 
thin^  which  he  lia».faid«  h«  caaoblerire  jthe^aces  of^ttlK  ei(a- 
blifliment  of  a  clergf ,  the  power  of  a  bifliop^  and  diurch  €*«-. 
farca,  let  me  call  upoa  hira  to  difcjaim  this  unnatural  autl^* 
Hty^  and  endeavour,  a$  much  poffible,  to  effed  a  revolvtion* 
which  may  free  him  from  thefe  (hackles,  reftore  the  caa&  of  i«a* 
fon  to  his  miody  fethis  conicienc^  dt  liberty  from  oppre^ion^. 
and  jntUfy  the  rights  of  ^he  author  of  his  religion.' 

Someof- our aa^hpr's. complaints  may  be  very  reafonaUe ;  bat 
he  flioaldxonfider,  that  imperfedions  will  attend  tvery  hnmaa 
iniUtiitk>n$  and  that  the  religion  of  tlrl^.  kingdom  would,  per-> 
hapa,  have  li^eenlon^  fince  in  the  n^oft  deplorable  fituatiofi.,  iif 
that  antiquated  building,  called  the  church,  had  been  d^it^y^/ 

30.  Meditations  upon/evtf'al  Texts  of  Scfiptute.  By  the  Uti  Mv* 
Jean  Steuart.  Sv^.*  6j.  Dilly. 
This  yolume  contains  127  of  Mrs.  Jean  Steuart*s  Meditations, 
and  feme  religious  letters  to  her  friends.  From  thefe  devout 
worlds  we  can  form  no  favourable  idea  of  the  deceafed  lady,  as  t 
wnter.  But  let  us  take  this  opportunity  to  Inform  the  public^ 
that  her  moft  amiable  charader  entitles  her  memory  to  t'ender- 
nefs  and  veneration,  and  that  her  Meditations,  though  not  fe- 
markable  for  elegance  of  ftile,  or  ftrength  of  argument,  art 
Evidently  the  overflowings  of  a  heart  fraught  with  benevolehte, 
virtue,  and  piety. 

JK  The  Life  e^^.  Jofepli,  the  Son  of  Ifrael.   liwff.   3 jr.     Keith. 

A  religions  novel,  in  which  the  interefting  events  that  befel 
this  patriarch  are  interwoven  with  the  chimeras  of  the  author'* 
imagination.  This  piece  refembles  the  Gothic  defcriptioBS« 
and  languid  declamation,  of  the  facred  poems  of  the  Klopftocki 
and  the  Gefihers,  which  were  tranilated  into  EngliOi  fome  years 
ago*  Its  pidnres  are  executed  with  as  little  propriety,  and  fpi* 
rit  as  theirs,  but  they  are  not  fo  much  daubed  with  the  Germail 
glare  of  colooring.  Its  mofl:  affedio^  icenes  are  taken  from  the 
accoant  which  we  have  of  Jofeph.  in  feriptiire  ;.  but  tlvp^>eaiii* 
tifttl  fimplicity  of  the  facred  writings. is  much  difguiied«  an^ 
their firildng  energy  is  much  weakened,  hy.tbe  minute  atoatXOn^ 
and  tedioos  fpeecl^s^.  of  this  author*  .     :- 

LeSt  wa  iltoald  be  thought  too  fevere  in  our  remsrkfr  <H|  this 
performance,  we  ihall  give  our  readers,  a  (liQa:t  <9uotstion  /noniL 
lit. '  Joseph's  brethreii  had  dipped  his. coat  in  md>$'b}o€K}»,|und 
brought  it  to  their  father,  that  he  might  conclude  hi^  fon  w^ 
ilain  by  a  wild-bea(l«  Oar  author  n^es- Jacob  iaint  ^t  tho 
£ght:  wh^a  he.reeoversi  he  breaks  aurin  the  following  1^^ 
mentation. 

*  Where  am  I  ?  What  hais  been  the  inajKer#  my  daughters  ? 
Why  have  ye  difturbed  me  ?  I  am  now  awakfned  from  tha 
founded  fleq>  that  I  ever  fell  into.  My  Dinah,  where  is  flie?' 
Teli  me,    my^  girl,  what  ails  thee?    I  am  thy  father,  Dt- 
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Biih  ;  cone  near  oiy  love,   and  let  me   enbrace  tlwe*    Bid 

iofeph  to  come  fpeedxly,  I  want  to  fee  faim.  Ay,  tow  Lktwc 
it  tke  ibre*  Joieph  is  gone,  Dinah  !  Jofeph  b  rent  to  pieces. 
Brii^  that  bl6ody  coat.  That  coat,  Benjamin,  is  thy  brother 
)tkph*s.  He  wears  it  no  more.  Some  of ,  that  voracious  army, 
wherewithal  God  hath  plagiied  finful  man,  hath  torn  him  io 
pieces  and  devoared  him.  O  my  jofeph  J  my  joieph !  Had  I 
a  thoafand  lives,  I  would  have  given  them  all  to  have  redeemed 
thee  from  death.  But  thoa  art  gone,  my  fon,  for  ever  gone 
from  the  land  of  light ;  and  I  fhaU  foon  follow  thee  into  that  of 
inrknth.  I  come  my  fbn.  i  f^iloiRr  thee,  I  foon  fliali  jcin  thee 
IB  the  land  afar  of.  Haften  thy  pace,  thou  tardy  ezecatsotier ; 
cttt  Oiort  thy  work,  thou  friendly  enemy  ;  I  io»g  an«o  vnme  to 
ancircle  ay  fon  in  thefe  witheied  arms«  Yet,  my  Dinah,  pcxM' 
yaincd  damfel,  if  I  could,  I  would  live  ibr  thy  fate,  a  licUe  to 
alleviate  thy  forrows.  But  I  die  my  girl :  I  find  I  cannot  long 
farVive  my  Jofeph.' 

Oar  author  forgets  in  this,  and  many  other  parts  of  his  work, 
tlhat  people  are  not  apt  to  prat^  when  they  are  agitated  by  vio- 
lent  paiSons. 

He  informs  ns,  that  in  writing  his  book  he  chiefly  had  in  view 
die  entertanment  and  iuflrndtion  of  boys  and  girls.  But  we  do 
not  think  it  well  calculated  even  for  their  perofal :  it  mi^t 
give,  them  imprefiions  wl>i<^  are  not  eaiily  removed,  and  iKdiich 
often  torment  us  with  puerile  apprehenfions  in  our  riper  years— ^ 
ibr  it  abounds  with  (lories  of  apparition** 

32.  Remarks  on  M,  dc  V-  V  Nenv  Di/covcriis  in  Natural 

Riflory^  in  a  late  PuBRcathn,   iniifuhd  Les  Sirigularites  de  fa 
Nature,     tvo,  u.  6d^    Robinfon  tfir</ Kobeits. 

The  defign  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  maintain  the  credibility  of 
l^e  Mofaic  account  of  the  deluge,  againft  the  notions  of  a  ce- 
lebrated writer.  The  remarks  are  in  general  fcnfible  and  (pi- 
rited,  and  are  founded  upon  the  mod  rational  fyftem  of  phi-^ 
lofopl^. 

^fISCELLANEOUS. 
})•  th$  Sb$f^r4ck  mid  Mmmtmri$  $/  Motrf.  Pierre  Viaad,    %v^ 

4i.    T.  Dayiei. 
<  To  give  a  payticular  aocoaat  of  thefe  Adventuresi  would,  in 
fome  meafure  preclude  the  plaafane  which  the  perufai  of  theaa 
will  ^Ibrd  oar  readers.    We  fiiall  ^erefcfe,  confine  oorfelves  to 
a  geaeral  recommeadation  of  them. 

Captain  Viand,  ia  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  relates,  the  almoft 
anparaHeled  hardfliips  aad  dangers  wiiich  he  and  his  compa* 
ftions  fuflfered  on  U^m^  American  iilandi,  and  the  neighbouring 
contia«m.  The  furprifing  icries.  of  £yenn  which  befel  them,  is 
recited  in  a  diilinA  and  agreeable  narrative,  interfperied  with 
moral  aad  fentimefttial  refleaioas.  The  reader  will  find  thefe 
Adventures  faftaiomly  autheaticated  to  gain  the  belief  of  every 
mtianal  'OkkA^    They  wiH  only  be  deeaied  fabulous  qj  people 
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'  MojnrmY  CuTAtoctrt.   '  1^ 

ot*  Itthited    ufiderftanding  and  faperficitl  reSexid'ns  Tf^ho   retupt 

credit  to  thoft  fads  which  happen  oat  of  the  fphcre  of  cdmnion 
and  domeilic  obfervations  ;  who  arc  ignorant  of  t|ie  toffiplicated 
'  hillory  of  mankind.  * 

Thefc  entertaining  and  intercftiffg  Adventures  have  an  excel. 
lent  moral  tendency.  They  teach  us  never  to  admit  defpair 
while  we  retain' life.  They  corroborate  the  falutary  belief  of 
an  aftive  Providence,  ever  watchful  over  the  welfare  of  the  pz^ 
tient  and  the  virtuous. 

54.  Mifieilamems  Trad*  nf  iht  Rent.  John  Clubbe,   Ria0r  •/ 

-  WbatMd.     %  fV/i*>   %vQ^    6#«     LongmaB. 

'  The  firft  volome  of  thefe  Mifcellaneous  Tttfls  contains  the 
Hlftoiy  and  Atitiquities of  Whitfield,  2d.  Edit. — Phyfioghbmy^ 
lining  an  Introdciftion  to  a  larger  Work,  2d.  £dit.---*Scatteied 
Thoughts  on  Title-pages,  Dedications,  Prefaces,  and  Poftfcripts.    . 

•  The  fecond  volume  contains — A  Letter  of  Free  Advktto  a 
Yoong  Clergyman,  2d.  Edit.-— « A  Sermon  Preached  before  the 
Soiisofthe  Ckrgy  at  Ipfwkh,  Soffolk^  sd.  £dit.«^Infimt  Bap* 
tifm  confidered  unJer  the  great  Probability,  if  not'  abfolate 
Certainty  o^  its  Pradice  in  oie  firft  Ages  of  ChriftisBfty, 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  all  thefe  Trads  except  tlie 
laft  one  of  each  volame.  His  Thoughts  on  Titie-^ages,  Dedi- 
cations, Prefaces,  and  Pamphlcts>  are  juft  and  numorous.— ««' 
His  Treadle  on  Infant-Baptifm  is  learned  and  judiciofis.  Bjr 
many  texts  of  fcriptere,  by  the  Jewiih  maanei'  of  admitting 
profeJytes  to  the  religion  of  Mofes,  aod  by  the  teftimony  of 
CJemena  Romanes,  Juftin  Martyr^  and  other  fathers,  he  proves* 
to  the  fatisfadion  oS.  an  unprejudiced  mind,  that  infant-baptifin 
was  recommended  to  the  church  hy  the  pradice  of  Chrift  and 
his  apoftles. 

^^.  Sketches  and  Cbarti£fers  of  the  mvfi  emrnent  and  mofi fingutar 
Per/ons  mnv  iiojing,     FoL  /.   8*z;tf.  2s,  6</.     Wheblc. 

In  an  age  when  the  cabinets  of  the  dead  are  ranfacked  for 
their  letters,  and  each  forgotten  folly  of  thofe  who  ^re  at  all 
concerned  in  the  management  of  ftate^affaifs,  is  revived,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  publications  like  thtffft  (honid  be  tempted  abroad  ^ 
into  the  world.  The  comfort  of  fucli  as  are  injored  by  them; 
ought  to  be,  that  the  abufe  of  to-itiorrow  will  e^cpcl  the  lampoon 
of  to-day  ;  ^for  wheir  the  blamelef»  ahd  the  gmlty  ateindifcri- 
minately  laflied  by  fatire,  the  original  end  of  it  is  )oft,  atfd  with 
it  all  its  power  to  do  either  good  t?r  harm.  The  mark  of  ftfipfes, 
inflided  even  by  the  iron  rod  of  a  Juniut,  fpecdily  wear  out  7 
and  what  jailing  effects  can  this  impotent  writer  pTOinife  to  the 
puny  cha^fefpents  of  his /«^  tff //si^ /^  > 

This  performance  is  as  contemptible  as  malicious. '  The  an* 
tbor  knows  little  of  what  jpaiTes  in  the  polite  world ;  and  gene- 
rally contrives  to  render  that  Httle  unimelHgtble  by  4ns  mariner    - 

■»'  '■      ■'  '     !  '         ■      I   ■  ■  f -«■■  t   - 

♦  The  troth  of  thefe  Adventures  are  attefted  by  autlwritic  certiii- 

o£ 
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%^  MOXTRLT     CaTALOGITS. 

of  telling  it    7%  Critical  Rtwtnverst  among  others,  are  abated , 
l^ltb  as  much  feverity  as  the  poor  rogue  was  able  to  treat  them ; 
and  arc  reprefented  for  the  ten  thojafandth  time  {to  ufe  the  lao- . 
goage  of  Chevy- Chafe)  as 

Jill  nun  bfpkafant  Tividale 
Faft  iy  the  river  Tweed. 
We  leave  all  particular  cenfure  of  this  defpicable  catchpenny 
to  feme  of  thofe  diftinguKhed  characters  who  have  had  their 
good  name  filched  from  them  by  the  anonymobs  writer;  and' 
will  ventiire  to  prophecy^  that  nothing  can  ever  tend  to  abridge 
the  freedom  of  the  prefs  fo  effe{lually  as  its  own  licentioufpefs/ 
All  ranks  of  people  begin  to  be  tired  of  feeing  their  names,  ex- 
poTed  to  public  ridicule,  and  will  unite,  infome  unlucky  hour> 
to  court  the  aid  of  that  reftraint  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
tanjght  to  abhor  as  the  badge  of  /lavery. 

36.  Thi  Jcadtmy  Kuper  :    §r  Varitiy  ofufeful  DireSio/ts  tonccrn* 
ing  thi  Management  of  an  Academy ^  the  Terms,,  Diei^  Lodging 9^ 
Jtecnation,  Di/cipUng^  and  InfiruSion  of  Young  GiniUmen^  &C. . 
8i;tf,  li.  Peat. 

We  have  received  no  fmall  degree  of  entertainment  from  tbis 
ironical  pamphlet,  in  which  all  the  frauds  of  academy-keepers 
are  pointed  out  with  much  good  fenfe^  perfpicuity,  and  humour. 
AVe  Ancerely  recommend  the  work  before  us,  to  the  notice  of 
diofe  parents  and  guardians,  who  have  been  fo  far  impofed  on 
by  pompous  advemfements,  as  to  ihat  up  their  children  or  wards 
in  fuch  bafiard  places. of  education.  We  never  pafs  by  the  door 
of  oneof  thefe  feminaries  of  fecood-rateer.uditipn,  without  raid- 
ing the  board  difplayed  over  it  with !  the  fame  contempt  a^ .  we 
fiould  exprefs'on  perufing  the  bill  of  a  Towce-feill  or  Weft» 
Smithfield  quack.  The  refemblance  between  the  pofe^Tors  of 
irregular  education  and  unlicenfed  phyiic  is  more  than  imfr-. 
ginary.  The  firit  fee  of  men  make  no  fgruple  to  pix^mife  their 
pupils  inftru&ion  in  claifii:  authors,  of  whpfe  nances  .they  are. too 
often  ignorant ;  and  the  Jecond  as  frequently  arrogate  to  themf:. 
felves  the  cure  of  difea^s,  with  the  fame  impudent  odentation^ 
though  they  are  unable  to  fpell  their  very  titles  with  propriety. 

37.  ANiw  and  Accurate  Defer  iption  of  alt  thi  DireB  and  Principaf 
Crefs'SMadsin  Great  Britaiti,  &c.  B^  Daniel  Paterfon,  aj^- 
amktartln  ^orUr^Maftar-GtHtralDf  bis  Mafify^s  Forces,  gt-^.^ 
u.  6d.  Caman. 

•  The  preference  which  the  following  Dcfcription  claims  to 
any  work  ^f  the  kind  hitherto  publilhed,  will  be  very  appa- 
rent, on  the  leaft  comparifon.  It  contains  all  the  new  roads  to 
the  prefent  time,  and  the  al^rations  and  improvements  in  the 
old  roads.  .  ..,«.;. 

*  At  the  firft  view,  is  fiiewn  the  diftsmce  of  each 'etty,  town, 
and  remarkable  village  from  London^  with  a  particular  accoont 
of  the  road  leading  to  it,  meafured  from  the  Standards  in  Lon- 
don, according  to  the  mile-fiones  on  each  road.' 

We 
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We  take  what  this  author  fayi  in  praife  of  his  work,  for 
gijantedy  as  we  have  reafon  to  believe  that  iiiicommoa  paini 
has  beea  taken  to  make  it  correA. 

^^..Tin-Tnal  $/  Fi^rmtr  C^rtet^s  Dog  Porter,  for  Mardtr. 
.  l^nktn  down  verbatim  et  literatim  in  Short-band,  'and  no^w  Puh* 
•  iififed  by  Authority  fronLtbi  tvfredid  Afanu/cript  of  CounfiUof 
.  Clear* point,  Barrijler  at  LatVf  &c.  Hvo.  is    Lowndes. 

If  this  Trial,  .&c.  means  any  thing,  it  is  to  be  witty  dn  the 
Game-a£t. — We  had  haa^dly  fofficienc  patieiyce  to  read  it 
through.  « 

39.    Jn  Index  fo  tht  Excifi  Ldnxs ;  qt  an  Ahrtdgement  of  all  th$ 

Siafutes  now  in  Force -relating  to  tb^Exctfe,  By  Jelinger  Symobs. 

8w.  Printed  for  the  Author,  is. 

Soon  after  the  Reftoration,^  in  the  yeai;  166O9  the  commons 
granted  to  the  rcRored  fovereign,  in  lieu  of  the  revenue  arifing 
from  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  and  in  full  recompence 
and  fatisfaftion  for  all  tenures  in  capite,  and  knight's  fervice, 
an  annual  income  to  be  raifed  by  Excife  upon  beer,  ale,  cyder, 
perry,  and  ftrong  waters.  On  cafting  up  the  numbers  for  paf- 
2ing  this  bill,  they  flood  151  againfl  149.  Since  that  time,  dur^ 
ing  the  courfe  of  1 10  years,  the  Excife- laws  are  become  fb  nu- 
merous, and  the  frequent  alterations  therein,  and  many  refe- 
rences from  one  to  another,  have  made  them  fb  intricate,  that» 
as  our  author  juillyobferves,  fome  help  is  abiblutely  neceffaiy^ 
to  thofe  who  would  acquire  a  knowledge  of  them.  '  This 
led  Mr.  Symons  to  the  defign  of  xlrawing  up  an  abridgment 
of  the  Hatutes  now  in  force  relating  to  the  Excife-laws, 
wherein  the  method  he  has  purfued  in  the  arrangement  of  thofe 
laws  under  their  proper  heads,  and  referring  to  the  particular 
chapter  and  fefiion,  where  each  act  may  be  found  in  the  Sta- 
tutes at  Large,  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  fail  of  rendering  this 
work  extremely  ufeful  to*thofe  whofe  dealings  in  trade  may 
require  an  immediate  knowledge  in  Excife  duties. 

There  are,  however,  (as  indeed  it  is  almoft  impoffibfe  to  be 
Qtherwife  in  a  work  of  this  nature)  fbme  few  thiqgs  which  have 
efcaped  the  obfervation  of  oar,  author.  As  for  inllance  we  fin4 
no  mention  made  of  the  penalty,  which  is  five  (hilliiigs  per  bui^el 
and  the  whole  wetting  charged  with  the  full  duty  of  fix  (hillingt 
per  quarter,  incurred  by  any  malller  who  (hall  fiiffer  kiii  msut 
Qpon  the.  floor  to  become  acrtffind.  Nor  has  Mr.  Symons  in^ 
formed  his  readers  that  the  penalties  in  the  coach-ad  admit  not 
of  any  mitigation.  Thefe  and  other  omifjons  (if  any  oti^ef 
there  are),  we  hope  the  author  will  fupply  in  the  De;(t  ediiipA  of 
this  very  ufeful.  performance. 

40*  ALmtr.  f*hi  Mtmhirt  of  the.  Provident,  aadothur  SoStttHt 
eftmhli/bed  ^th  a  Virw  tojtcure  a  Provijion  im  Old  Agt,  on  tht 
Imprttpritty  ^utd  lnj9t^€itw£y  of  thiir  ffsfint  Planu  u.  Brotheiton* 
This  pamphlet  is  intended  to  fhew,  that  the  feveral  focieties, 

•ftabliihed  for  the  benefit  of  age,  by  granting  annuities  to.thQ 

6  '  inem« 
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members  thereof,  in  decline  of  life,  are  infofficient  for  thit  |nir' 
pofe,  and  even  the  Provident  Society,  which,  in  this'  ktter^i^ 
writer's  opinion,  is  founded  upon  the  moft  rational  plan  of  aitfr, 
if  they  comply  with*  their  terms  now  propofed,  will  aoc,  wkh 
their  whole  fund,  be  able  to  provide  for  more  dum  elevea  years* 
which  is»  till  fuch  of  their  members,  as  (ball  be  ftill  living,  have 
attained  the  age  of  61  years;  at  wli^ch  time  their  whole  invcft- 
ntients  will  be  all  funk*  and  there  will  remain  zzz  out  of  445  of 
their  members  ftill  living  and  unprovided  for  at  62  year#  of 
age.  The  arguments  advanced  by  the  author,  in  fupportof 
this,  and  indeed  every  other  afiertion  of  any  confequence 
throughout  the  whole  performance,  are,  in  our  opinion,  very 
far  from  being  fatisfaftory,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  ex- 
trad,  relating  to  the  impropriety  of  admitting  to  fubfcribe  for 
more  than  one  fliare  on  each  life.  **  For  as  any  given  life,  fays 
our  author,  with  more  Ihares  thaa  one  has  an  equal  chance  of 
Kvin^  with  the  one  (hare  life ;  it  may  happen,  that  in  Heu  of  a 
certain  nomber,  according  to  the  courfe  of  nature  falling,  the 
chance  may  turn  on  the  fingle  (hares  and  the  others  fubSft  :  if 
has,  not  only  this  Incoxiveniency  that  attends  it,  but  another, 
which  is  the  d^creafing  the  number  of  lives,  and  by  that  means 
decreafing  the  number  of  chances  ;  for  as 'by  the  rules  of  the  fb* 
ciety  any  life  may  be  nominated,  the  nominee  fixing  his  own  for 
One,  has  a  mucn  greater  certainty  on  the  other  thi'ee,  than  on 
one  life,  in  the  proportion  of  two  oiit  of  four,  and  the  ffacicty  is 
benefi[^ted  by  the  increafed  number  of  chances,  in  the  proportioii 
of  four  to  one ;  to  explain  this,  a  life  of  40,  has  an  equal  chanco 
6f  living  1062,  and  at  that  age  has  another  equal  chance  of  ob* 
tainingxi  yeaf^longer  annuity,  at  which  age  of  73,  he  may  ftill 
llbpe  to  fee  79,  and  has  then  a.  chance  to  roach  83.  Now,  as  I 
obierved  before,  the  chance  on  any  one  given  life  Is  equal,  and 
of  cosrfe  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  fociety,  to  benefit  the 
faid  life  more  than  its  proper  proportion ;  and  the  fubfcriber,  by 
ixing  OA. three  other  nomipee$.>  has  for  himfelf  a  much  bettei^ 
chance  in  the  proportion,  as  an  annuity  of  four  lives  has  never 
keen  difputed  to  be  0/  much  greater  value  than  pne^  the  whole* 
benefit  of  this  fociety  to  its  members,  depending  on  thejuftdif-' 
tributions  of  its. (hares  ;  for  in  that  cafe  foaiething  near  an  exatf 
calculaf;ion  may  be  made  :  but  to  explain  this  ftill  further,  fap- 
pofe  that  only  225  .flipuld  be  fingle-lhare  members,  and  tht  re- 
inaining  220  (hares  (houl^  be  held  by  55  niembers,  ijo  perfon 
acquainted  with  th^  chances  of  lives  would  fay,  that  it  was  o# 
equal  benefit  to  the  roclety,  to  be  compofed  of  tSo,  oT  445 
members,  though  their  fubfcriptions  would  amount  to  equally 
the  fame ;  for  each  of  the  5:5  have  the  fame  chance  as  each  of  the 
22^  of  attaining  83,  and  the  proportion  in  favour  of  the  fo«r« 
flare  members  is  ^1.225  to  55:  Was  the  valjoe  of  eaeh  (bbferib- 
ing  life  calculated,  and  depended  on  itfelf,  then  it  ooald  not  be 
of  any  confequence  to  the  fociety  if  the  annuity  was  eighty  or 
twenty  pounds  f  but  as  the  whole  depends  oa  equal  chaace^  911? 

8  un- 
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ttiieaqoal  diftnbiition  can  ao  way  benefit,  and  may  feafiUy 

httn  the  focictf  .*' 

To  thoCb  wo  can  pofiUy  difeorer  the  anther's  (or  indeed 

any)  ttt^iiing  in  tlie  abore  eaitra&»  we  lecoMuaend  the  pernTai 

of  this  <»r#>«w<  performance. 

41 4  jf  £«//ir  /0  the  Go<vir»ots  tf  the  Co^fge  tf  New  York ;  n^ 
/pt£liHg  tbi  ColkUion  that  nugs  mmif  m  ihh  Kingidttm  in  1769 
«W  1763,  /9r  the  Cclkgis  «/"  Philadelphia  ^n4  New  YcBrfc 
-^  Wr  James  Kay»  i»r.  Af.Z>.    «-v^  u.    Keai'fly. 
A»  this  Letter  rdate^  to  fome  tranfa^ion«  which  have  bees 

made  the  fbundatjon  of  a  fait  in  the  court  of  Chancery»  is 

would  be  improDer  for^us  to  fa^  aoy  thing  moxcof  it^  thai^  that 

it  is  wrltCBQ  with  fpirit  and  poignancy* 

42%  Jjhbt^f    fiLium,  4md  cmpHht^fi've  .Grmnm^r  fu  tim  Lmm 
Ti^im  By  JoJmi  Worflej,  ^Hertford,  8t».  a/.  PeaiUi* 
Thie  Gra«M«ar  16  «kkfiy  compiled  Irom  Ward  and  Lillys  umI     v^ 
may  be  ef  fervice  in  the  ichooU,  as  well  ta  tbfi  m»6u  ma  to  hit 

fbholars* 

45*  ji  mw  Latin  and  English  DiSianary^  dffiinti  fat  the  Ufi  4/ 
SebopU  and  frvvau  E^cndspn*    Bj  Johtt  &ktick»  M.  A.  S«#« 
,  4J.    Dilly. 
Tfah  Di^onAry  ma^  be-of  bmt  u<e  to  thefe  who  havo  juft 

begun  the  Hudy  of  the  Latin  language ;  but  it  is,  too  deficient 

in  a  variety  of  words  and  phraies  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  ex<v 

{Gaining  the  higher  Claflicst 

44.  Fre4  Jhtugks  91k  ihi  Pn/eni  St0§  ef  fM<  Jg^iru,  /«  4 

I^HUr^  to  a  Friend*    %n».  \u    OUvex, 

.  The  author  of  cbeft  thpu^jkt  tveati  of.  the  cm(^  of  the  Jew 
politic^  di^tes,  wichL  a  nuxtore  of  saiUeiy  and  ftrioni  ai^v** 
ment;  but  he  appears  to  be  unneceiTarily  i^tprebenfive  in  1^ 
gard  to  the  importance  of  their  confequences*  We  hope  he  il 
a&uated  more  with  religious  a^eal  than  a  ipitit  of  divination,  in 
Tappoiing,  that  perhaps,  Gt^d  hot  a  c^ntro<verfy  *with  the  land. 
The  pamphlet.  Upon  the  whole^  is  an  ingenioias  expoftulation  _ 
with  tKe  opponents  of  govenimeiit. 

45.  J  Letter  <^  the  rt*v.  Mr.  John  Wefley^  in  Jfifiwer  tv  hit  kan 
Pamfhiett  enikledt  *<  Free  thenghis^  ta»  S90.  9^.   Towers. 

.  This  answer  preients  us  with.  fom«  iiq^ioaa  ivmarkis  on  the 
pseceding-pi^licattcm  ;  though  it  appears  to  be  di^asced  more 
hf  the  wacmth  of  party  than  difinterefted  atcachnent  to  truth. 

46.  ThrComphte  Baker ;  or  a  Method  tf  effi^ualfy  raifing  a  B^/hil 
of  Ffeur  tvith  a  Tea-fptioffful  of  Barm.  By  James  Stone,  of 
Amport,  A»  Hampfliire.  8w.  i/.  Crowder. 

This  diifedionft  contained  in  this  pamphlet  appear  to  be  founded 
iipon  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fermentative  fub* 
fiances ;  and  miift  prove  ufeful  £>r  accompUfhing  the  purpof^  ' 
exprefied  in  the  title-page. 

47-^ 
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^7*  A  PraSical  Treatije  on  Brewing  :  Containing  «uartcut  Infirutn 
iionssand  Prtcautienst  ice.  id  Edit.  i?y  Willkim  Reddi&gton^ 
Ai/^^Windfor,  Brt^oar.  ^*u0.zs,t>d,  Richardfoa^M^Urqahar^ 
Though  the  Reviewers  are  perfe^y  {killed  itt  the  diH^rencr 
between  good  and  bad  beer,  as  far  as  fuch  knowledge  can  be^ 
obtained  from  tailing  it,  yet  are  they  in,o(l  thoroughly  unac-^ 
quainted  with  the  methods  of  preparing  that  friendly  liquor* 
All  books  that  treat  of  the  noble  and  ufeful  fciences  of  eating, 
and  drinking,  are  fure  to  draw  mortifying  confeifions  of  ig* 
norance  from  our  pens ;  and  we  heartily  wifll,  that  the  pub- 
lifhers  of  fuch  works  would  furnl/h  us  with  opportunities  of 
leeing  the  experiments  tried  which  they  fo  confidently  recom- 
mend, before  our  Monthly  Court  of  Criticifm  is  obliged  to 
pronounce  fen  fence  upon  them.  The  knowledge  which  we 
have  derived  from  Apicius,  Juvenal,  and  Horace,  can  by  no 
means  be  applied  to  modern  cookery.  The  ancients  were  alike 
ignorant  of  the  rapture  arifing  from  the  embrace  of  a  foaming 
pot  of  porter,  and  a  bowl  of  aromatic  punch ;  of  the  happ7 
repletioii  caufed  by  turtle,  well  feafoned  with  Cayenne,  and- 
the  ipeedy  digeAion  of  b^trbicue  'thoroughly  impi^gnated  with 
Madeira. 

To  conclude;  we  indeed,  have  not  <ven  experience  fulficient 
to  difcover  whether  the  beer  we  drink  derives  its  intoxicating 
quality  from  Coculus  Inditus,  or  potent  Malt ;  and  muft,  there- 
fore, leave  this  treatife  to  fiand  or  fall  by  its  own  merits  or 
demerits,  among  thole  who  are  no  flrangeft  to  the  quality  of 
fuch  ingredients  as  we  muft  blindly  fwallow ;  obferving,  at  the 
lame  time,  that  this  work  may  be  of  iervice  to'  the  piiblic» 
even  after  a  penifal  of  the  more  regular  and  cpmpeadkHia 
performance  qf  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Combrune, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

An  author,  who  figns  himfelf  A  YOUNG  MAN,  ha»  lately 
addrcffed  a  letter  to  us  in  the  St.  James's  Chronicle  ;  and  vQtf 
angry  he  feems  to  be  that  we  forebore  to  quote  any  of  his  verfcs 
in  our  Review  ^r  January  laft.  We  really  were  of  opinion, 
that  good  advice  would  prove  more  falatary  to  him,  as  well  a» 
more  convenient  for  his  reputation,  than  any  fpecimen  we  could 
have  produced  from  hi?  works.  We  Jikewifc  believe  him  to  b<; 
mafter  of  feme  m6re  beneficial  trade  than  that  pf  fcribbling 
poetry  invita  Mmewd ;  and  make  Jt  our  conftaat  rule  never  ta 
encourage  thofe,  who  feem  to  have  no  talents  adequate  (o  th^ 
execution  of  that  which  their  vanity  too  often  urges  them  p  u».> 
dertake. 

/  nunc^  et  'uerfus  tecum  medltare  c^ngrosn 
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5%#  tttpory  of  ilahchefter.    In  four  6oeks,    &y  John  Whitakcr^ 
B.  p.  f^  i.  A.  and  Fello\M  rf  C;  G,  C.    Oxford.    4/^.  15}, 

IT  is  generally  the  misferti^ne  of  ah  andquatian  *Xo  beftojr 
his  attention  upon  trides  1  to  indulge  the  paiHon  of  a  bd^^. 
inftead  of  profecutsjng .  the  ftudy  of  a  man  ;  t6  pluipe  hiinfelf, 
upon  findtfig  an  old  urn,  or  tracing  an  old  caufeway*  without: 
j^iving  us  a^y  judicious  reflexions .  on  the  inoprbvements  of 
tlA)ei»  which  might  be  iiluilrated  by  thofe  renrwin^  of  rudeil 

,it  would  be  unjuft  to  charge  the  biftorianof  Mahchcfter 
Wf^h  ,thls^cbildilh,tafte.     He. has  made  the  antiquities  of  a 
tpwa  intereiiing  to  every  Englilh  reader  :  he  has  adorned  thC: 
labours  o^  inveAigation  with  ufcful  learnings  and  animated  < 
dtefcription  ;  he  has  judieioufly  cpnyicfted  with  an  account  of 
did  Manchefter,  reflexions  and  inform,ation  which  throw  light 
1) poll  .the  hiflory  of  our  ifland :  his  e;ca^ination  of  ancient; 
fragments  hath  been  fubfervient  to  the  purpofe  to  which  it  . 
diould  always  be  dedicated  ;  it  has  enabled  him  (<'  exhibit  a 
(fiftinfl  and  .flriking  view  of  the  revcluHons  of*  empire,  the. 
fecogrefs.of  arts,  the  gradual  refinement  of  tnaoners,  theopen-; 
.   ifig.  ^tid  enlargetnent  of  the  human  midd  in  morals^  policy*^ 
and  religion,  .  iiehas  not  only  fliow^  bio^Telf  in  this  publica- 
tion a  curious  and  accurate  antiqu^ry^  but  likewife  a  kaxned 
<lta^  raiioaal  pt\i\o^pher,  pqlitician,  aud  divine. 

,  But  it  will  bepcoper  to  give  our  readers  a  more  particular 
mhd  eiftenfive  account*  of  Mr.  Whitafcer's  plan. 

.,^Voi:;XXXI..^M  1771;  S  ,.  Ht 
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He  propofes  to  divide  his  work  into  four  books*  containing 
as  many  periods*  the  Britifh  and  Roman-Britiih*  the  Saxon, 
the  Danifh  and  Nornnan  Danifh,  and  the  modern.  Three  of 
thefe  periods  he  has  already  completed ;  and  the  firft  he  noiir 
prcfents  \o  the  public.  We  need  not  wonder,  that,  as  he 
Informs  us,  the  Hiftory  of  Manchefter  has  been  a  principal  ob- 
jed  of  his  attention  for  many  years ;  when  we  confider  the  va- 
rious materials  of  which  it  is  compofed,  accelTible  only  to  in« 
defatigable  diligence,  and  acute- penetration. 

The  reader,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  mufl:  not  expe£i 
in  this  work  merely  the  uninterefting  hiftory  of  a  (ingle  town. 
It  is  enriched  with  whatever  curious  particulars  can  with  any 
propriety  be  con  netted  with  the  annals  of  Manchefter*  What- 
ever ferves  to  illuftrate  the  general  antiquities  of  the  county, 
or  the  kingdom,  to  mark  the  polity  of  our  towns,  to  lay  open 
the  can fes,  and  the  circumftances,  of  any  momentous  events 
which  affeft  the  interefts  of  Manchefter,  the  author  propofes 
to  examine  and  explain.  He  intends  clearly  to  fix  the  pofition 
of  all  the  Britiih  tribes  ;  and  to  afcertain  the  extent  of  all  the 
Roman  provinces  in  our  itlat!d  :  arduous  difcoveries,  which 
have  hitherto  eluded  the  fearch  of  the  antiquarian.  He  will 
inveftigate,  and  he  flatters  himfelf  he  will  evince  the  com- 
xnencemeht  of  our  prcfent  towns,  by  tracing  them  b^ck  to 
the  rude  ftations  of  the  Britons  in  the  WQods.  He  will  eluci- 
date the  curious  fyftem  of  polity  that  was  eftablifhed  among 
the  ancient  Britons,  and  their  domeftic  oeconomy.  He  atten- 
tively marks  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  genius  on  the  fubjec- 
tfen  of  the  Britons,  in  planting  fortreffes,  and  conftrufting 
towns  to  command  the  couiitry,  and  in  civilizing  the  na|ives.  * 
The  period  of  our  hiftory  before  the "  Conquefl,  is  very  in^- 
refting  and  important.  It  fixes  the  attention  by  the  quick 
focceffion,  and  active  variety  of  its  incidents,  and  by  the  de-> 
cifive  greatnefs  of  its  revolutions,  Tliat  period  ihould  be  the 
grand  obje£l  of  modern  politicians,  for  in  it  our  conftitution 
received  its  genuine  form.  That  golden  acra  our  author  pro-' 
pofes  to  redeem  from  obfcurity  and  error,  to  unfold  the  ori- 
gin and  hiftory  of  the  Pitts,  the  Scots,  the  Saxoiis,  anci  the 
Danes,  and  the  momentous  hiilory  of  Arthur  and  of  Alfred, 
He  intends  to  point  out  the  commencement  of  counties  and 
hundreds,  of  townihips,  and  of  manors,  of  pariihes,  of  feu- 
dal  tenures,  and  of  juries.  In  peruftng  this  book,  the  nfiind* 
of  the  reader  is  often  agreeably  diverted  from  the  minute  and' 
jejune  labours  of  the  antiquary,  by  the  pitture^ue  defcriptions 
of  the  poet,  by  the  judicious  and  ufeful  obfervations  and  re-* 
flexions  of  the  philofopher.  He  prefents  to  the  fancy  many 
plcafing  pitturcs  of  domeftic  and  rural  life,  in  the  happy  ages 
4  of 
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^  innot^ence  and  (implicity  ;  he  exhibits,  iti  a  wetl  Cdnhe£led 
fciies,  the  gradual  refinements  of  our  anceftors  in  manners,, 
"and  in  arts'.  To  a  maftcrly  acquaintance  with  other  branches 
df  knowledge,  he  joihs  the  inquiries  of  the  naturalift  j  and 
gives  us  an  accurate  hiftory  of  the  vegetative  and  animal  world 
in  Britaih  1  diftiDguifhing  the  native  produftions  of  our  Ifland 
irom  (hofe  which  wei'e  imported  into  it  at  different  times. ' 

From  a  %W  of  this  extenfive  plan,  tb  which,  it  appears 
from  this  fifft  volume,  that  his  abilities  and  acqulfitions  are 
adequate,  the  reader  may  infer  what  a  variety  of  learning  and 
information  his  work' will  contain.  Yet  in  all  the  variety  o^ 
his  firft  period,  we  find.no  wanton  and  impertinent  digref- 
fions.  Though,  by  taking  in  a  large  field  of  /peculation,  hef 
often  rtlfeves  our  attention  to  the  local  and  private  hiftoty  of 
d  fmgle  town,  his  cdpioufneis  always  flows  from>  and  winds 
around,  his  principal  objeil.    ■  , 

This  firft  volume  opens  with  the  earliefl  antiquities  of  Man- 
chefler,  and  the  county  of  Lancafter.     The  author  afcertains 
the  derivation  of  Mancunium,  the  old  name  of  the  town,  de- 
scribes its  iitaatioh  and  cohflrudioh  under  the  BHtons,  and 
after  it  became  a  Roman  ilation.    The  toi/eris  of  the  ancient 
Britons  were  not  intended  for  perpetual  and^general.cefidehce  j 
they  were  only  their  places  of  refuge  arfiid  the  dangets  of  war^ 
where  tHey  might  occafionally  lodge  tlieir  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  cattle,  aifd  where  the  weaker  might  reflf!  the 
ftronger  till  fuccoUrs  could  arrive.   .  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofedil 
that  the  Britotts,  at  this  period,  had  any  confiderable  dill  id 
the  fcience  of  fortification  5  though  our  author  thinks  they  fe- 
cured  tliemfelves  againfl  the  attacks  of  ^n  enemy  wuh  more 
art  than  antiquarians  are  willing  to  allow  thenh.     Thcif*  for- 
trdflcs  were  planted  in  the  cehter  of  their  woods,  they  were 
defended  by  fhe  natural  advantages  of  the  fituation,  were  for- 
tified by  trees  cut  down,  and  piled  up  around  them,  aiiid  by 
the  formation  of  a  bank  and  a  ditch.     They  baffled  the  at-  . 
tacks  of  the  b^ft  troops  under  the  comimarid  of  the  befl  offi- 
^efs  in  the  W6rld;  and  the  greateft  of  thfe'  latter  gave  theiS 
the  commendation  of  excellent  fortifications.    This  firfl  chap- 
ter gives  an  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  old  Lancafh^e,  o£ 
fome  of  their  curious  r^ttiains  lately  .  dlfco^ered,  of  their  hufi 
bandfy,  and  their  arms»  and  of  their  fubjeftiQa  to  the  llo* 
ihins  jibout  the  year  79.  _  : 

He  next  gives  a  defcfiption  of  Mancunium,  the  old  Man-f 
cheiHfr,  When  converted  into  a  Rotnan  garrifon  5  of  the  forts 
affd  Walls  ferfc^d  in  that  part  of  Britain  by  the  conquerors, 
ilnfd  of  the  RoMtfn  polity  ah^  religion  in  tii'e  vanquifhed  pro- 
vince.   He  tracts  the^  Roman  geograjthy  of  our  iiland  niiore 
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accurately  than  tokj  precedrng  antiqnanan  ;  he  'acquaints  0S> 
that  he  was  greatly  alHfled  in  this  jHMt  of  his  work  by  an  Iti* 
nerary,  difcovered  at  Copenhagen  by  Mr.  Bertram  in  r747*> 
This  Itinerary  was  written  by  Richard,  a  native  of  Cirencefter, 
a  monk  of  Weftminfter»  and  the  author  ef  many  hiftorical. 
and  theological  trails.  It  wa»  tranfiated  by  Dr.  Stukely,  in- 
1757.  By  this  Itinerary,  Mr.  Whiuker  was  enabled  to  in?ef- 
tigate  the  Roman  geography  in  Britaiii>*  from  the  Firth  oC 
Tay  to  Inverneis :  that  Firth  was  the  boundary  of  Agricola's 
▼i£iones  ;  and  the  conqueftsof  Lollius  terminaiedat  Invernefsw 
LoUius  was  a  brave  and  experienced  Roman  general,  and  go- 
vernor of  Britaki  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius*  For  his 
prudent  condu£l  and  exploit  that  emperor  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  Britannicusv 

Our  author  connects  with  his  northern  excurfions  a  regu- 
lar and  diftind  furvey  of  the  geography  of  Lancafhire,  and 
ihe  other  parts  of  the  ifland.  He  ihows  the  reader  the  differ-, 
rent  Roman  fiations ;  he  points  out  ta  him  the  origin  of  our 
Britifii  towns,  by  diligent  inquiry,  often  embeiUfbed  with  livelf 
defcription,  and  the  flowers  of  fancy.  He  marks  the  progre& 
of  Agricola's  arms,  the  irruptions  of  foreigners^,  and  the  mi-^ 
grations  of  the  aalives  from  one  quarter  of  the  country  to* 
another. 

Froni  him  we  learn,  that  Bath  and  Buxton  were  feats  of 
luxury  in  the  early  age  of  the  Roman  invadon.  The  Romans, 
when  in  Britain,  carefully  marked,  and  collefled  for  ufe,  the 
mineral  fprings  of  the  iiland,  which  had  flowed  for  ages  ut-i 
terly  unnoticed  by  the  Britons  around  them,  who,  however, 
foon  adopted  the  cuftom  of  their  conquerors.  The  mineral 
fprings,  that  fteamed  as  they  guihed  from  our  Britilh  hills,^ 
were  collected  into  bafbns,  and  the  Romans  and  the  Britons 
equally  plunged  into  the  relaxing  waters.  Hence  we  fee 
^T/fltTA  <9-ep/xtf  in  Ptolemy,  Tbtrmat  tn  Richard,  and  Aqme 
SoUs  both  in  Richard  and  Antoninus,  to  be  all  the  ebaraae* 
riftic  appellations  of  our  Bath  in  Somcrfetihire. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  beginning  of  the  flxth 
chapter  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  our  antiquarian's  taAe^ 
and  of  the  conflrudlion  of  the  Roman  roads. 

*  Thefe  are  the  Roman  roads  that  couried  flrom  Manctmium  tor 
the  neij^l^oiuring  ftation*.  And  fuch  as  they  are,  they  muft  (hare 
in  the  great  admiration  and  the  high  praife  which  the  antiquarians 
have  beftowed  upon  the  roads  of  the  Romans  in  general.  Bat 
furely  tbofe  critics  have  been  too  laviih  in  their  eulogiums  upon 
tbern^  Antiqtiarianifm  is  the  younger  Mer  of  Hiftory,  lefs  fe^te 
and  more  fanciful,  and  apt  to  become  enamoured  of  the  face  of 
Time  by  looking  fo  freauently  upon  it.  But  let  not  this  be  the 
condufl  of  her  toberer  difciples,    Let  not  the  fenfibk  amiquadaa 
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^Hfgrace  himfclf  and  his  profeffipn  by  admiring  greatly  what  » 
tncrely  anticnt,  and  by  applauding  fondly  what  is  only  Roman^ 
The  pencil  of  Age  may  juftly  be  allowed  to  throw  a  fhade  of  re- 
fpe^ablenefs,  and  to  difFufc  even  an  air  of  Vencrablenefs,  over  the 
produ^iont  of  vety  antient  Art.  And  we  may  appeal  to  the  na- 
tive feelings  of  every  fenfible  beholder  for  the  truth  of  the  obfer- 
vation.  But  this  is  all  that  can  be  allowed  to  the  mere  influence  oF  ' 
Timel  And  the  antiquarian  that  once  overftepsthis  reafonable 
limit  facrifices  the  dignity  of  ientiment  to  the  dreams  of  antiqua- 
lianifm,  and  gives  up  the  realities  of  hiftory  for  the  fables  of  ima- 
gination. 

<  The  great  excellence  of  the  Roman  roads  is  the  particular  di- 
reftncfs  of  their  corurfe.  Being  conftrufted  at  a  period  when  the 
laws  of  property  were  fuper fed ed  by  the  rights  of  conqueft,  they 
were  naturally  laid  in  the  ftraighteft  Mncs  from  place  to  place.  From 
this  line  of  direction  they  could  not  bfe  diverts,  like  many  of  our 
modern  roads,  and  thrown  into  obliquities  and  angles,  by  the  bia« 
©f  private  intereft.  Fron^  tiiis  line  nothing  could  divert  them 
but  the  interpofition  of  an  hill  which  could  not  be  direftly  afcehded^ 
the  interruption  of  a  river  which  could  not  be  dire6Vly  forded,  or 
the  iiitcrvention  of  a  mofs  which  xould  not  be  croffed  at  all.  Thus, 
«o  adduce  only  a  (ingle  inftance,  the  Roman  road  to  Slack  courfeg  . 
in  one  uninterrupted  right  Kne  from  the  Caftlefield  to  the  Hollin- 
wood,  while  the  modern  and  neaj-ly  parallel  way  to  Huthersfield, 
one  of  the  dire^^eft  roads  that  we  have  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town, 
runs  curving  all  the  way  at  a  little  diftance  from  it,  ai)d  has  no 
Jefs  than  twelve  or  thnteen  confiderablc  angles  betwixt  the  end  of  ' 
>fewton -lane  and  t^e  extremity  of  Holl  in  wood « 

*  But  the  Roman  roads  appear  not  to  liave  been<:onflru6^ed  upoa 
the  -moft  fenfible  principles  in  general.  The  road  over  Newtoa 
Beath  is  a  mere  coat  of  fand  and  gravel,  tbe  fand  being  very  co- 
pious and  the  gravel  very  weak,  and  not  compa6ted  together  with 
any  incorporated  cement.  And  the  road  at  Ha);dock  is  merely  art 
heap  of  loofe  earth  and  looie  rock  laid  together  in  a  beautiful  con- 
vexity, but  ready  to  yield  and  open  upon  any  fnarp  compreilioa 
lirom >the  furfaoe.  Such  roads  could  never  have  been  defigned  for 
the  paffage  of  the  cart  atid  the  waggon.  Had  they  been  fo  de-  " 
(igned,  they  muft  foon  have  been  furrowed  to  the  bottom  by  the 
cutting  of  the  wheels  or  cruftied  into  the  ground  by  the  preflure 
of  the  load,  and  have  been  rendered  abfolutely  irapaitable  by  ei- 
ther. But  for  fuch  rough  fervices  they  were  not  intended  at  all. 
This  the  iharp  convexity  of  the  road  at  Haydock  moft  clearly  de- 
woxjitrates,  which  fcarcely  leave©  the  level  of  a  yard  at  thie  9rown, 
and  throws  all  the  rett  ot .  the  furface  into  a  brilk  defcent.  And 
this  the  breadth  of  the  more  flattened  road  over  Faiifworth  Mofs 
concurs  to  Hemonftrate,  the  furface,  even  now  when  it  has  natu- 
pally  fpread  out  into  a  broader  extent,  being  not  more  than  three 
yards  and  a  haif  in  width.  Both  thefe  roads,  though  the  one 
was  intended  for  the  great  weftern  way  into  the  North  and  thp 
other  was  the  way  of  communication  betwixt  Chefter  and  York, 
.muft  plainly  have  been  confined  to  the  mere  walker,  tiw  njer^ 
rider,  and  the  mere  bead  of  burden. 

*  The  only  rx>ad8  that  feem  to  have  been  conftru6>ed  for  the 
cart  and  the  waggon  are  fuch  as  were  regularly  paved  with  large 
boulders.  Such  appears,  to  have  been  the  road  from  Mancheftcr 
%p  Biackrode ;  fuch  appear?  to  have  been  tl^e  road  from  Man- 
.chefter  to  Ribcheiter^  and  fuch  evidently  was  the  read  from  Rib< 
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ch^fter  to  OverboroBgb.  But  as  this  alleviates  not  at  all  the  cen- 
fure  u|K)iv  the  narrownefs  of  the  ways,  fo  the  paving  of  a  ftnA  is 
obvioufly  a  very  awkward  expedient  at  the  beft.  This  may  fuf- 
iicicntly  appear  from  thofe  boaft^d  remains  of  the  Roman  roads, 
the  Appian  and  the  Flaminian  ways  in  Italy,  which  are  fo  into- 
lerably rough  andfo  inexpreffibly  hard,'  that  the  travellers,  as  often 
as  they  can,  turn  off  from  them,  and  journey  along  the  tracks  at 
.^beir  bordors. 

<  Many  of  the  Roman  roads  indeed  have  continued  under  all 
the  injuries  of  time  and  all  the  inclemencies  of  climate  to  the  prq- 
fent  period,  and  fome  few  in  excellent  confervation.  The  Ro- 
mans, having  the  whole  power  of  the  country  at  their  command, 
and  nations  of  fubjeels  to  be  their  labourers  in  the  work,  were  not. 
frutal  of  toil  in  the  difcovcry  of  the  materials  and  in  the  conveyanc* 
of  them  to  i,  confiderable  diflancci  Thus,  (incc  little  or  no  gravel 
•  ^as  to  be  found  along  the  courfe  of  the  Roman  road  from  the  com- 
mon of  Hollinwood  to  the  end  of  Street-lane,  they  dug  up  a  very 
great  quantity  of  it  along  the  fides  of  the  prefentMilibixx>k  upoa 
the  former,  as  the  long  broad  and  winding  hollow  which  ftill  re* 
mains  doth  raanifeftly  evince,  and  conllrufted  all  the  road  from 
|hc  one  to  the  other  with  it,  as  the  peculiar  rednefs  of  tlie  gravel 
.  filong  the  road  does  evidently  prove.  Thus,  what  is  much  more 
remarkable,  the  Stane  ftreet  in  SufTex,  ten  and  feven  yards  in 
breadth  and  one  yard  and  a  half  in  depth,  is  compofed  entirely  pf 
flints  and  of  pebbles,  though  no  flints  are  to  be  found  even  within 
JTeven  miles  of  the  road«  And  they  laid  their  roads,  not;  funk,  like 
ours,  many  feet  helow  the  level  of  the  ground  about  them,  but 
rifing  with  a  rounded  ridge  confiderably  ajjove  the  fiu-facfe,  unlefs 
fhey  were  obliged  to  climb  obliquely  up  the  fide  of  a  fteep  hill  or 
to  delcfnd  obliquely  down  it.  By  this  means  the  water  never 
fettled  upon  their  roads,  filently  fapped  the  foundations,  and  cf- 
feilually  deraoHflied  the  works.  But.  the  continuance  of  many 
roads  to  the  prefent  moment,  and. the  peculiar  confervation  of 
forne,  refult  very  little  from  thefe  general  circumllances,  and  are 
principally  the  effeft  of  particular  accidents.  That  thefe  circum- 
Itances  have  not  given  the  roads  fuch  a  lafting  duration,  is  evident 
from  the  above  mentioned  ftru6Vure  of  all  of  them  within,  and 
more  eyide|it  from  the  particular  ronndnefs  of  fome  of  them  with- 
put.  The  faft  arifes  chiefly  from  the  early  defertion  of  particular 
roads  by  the  Briton?  and  Saxons,  new  roads  being  laid  for  new 
reafons  to  the  fame  towns,  or  the  towns  being  deftroyed  and  the 
foads^lnfrequented.  Such  muft  afluredly  have  been  the  cafe  with 
t^he  fmartly  rounded  road  at  Haydbck.  And  fuch  will  hereafter  ap^ 
pear  to  have  been  the  caf^  with  the  ftill-remaing  road  upon  Stony 
|Cnolls. 

*  But  had  the  Roman  roads  been  always  laid  in  right  lines,  al- 
ways conftrufted  with  a  fufficient  breadth,  and  been  never  paved 
V^ith  ftone ;  had  the  materials  been  bound  together  by  fome  in- 
porporated  cen^ept ;  and  had  they  been  all  calculated  to  receive 
carts  and  to  bear  iR'aggons  j  they  muft  ftill  have  been  acknowledged 
to  have  one  eflential  defeft  in  them.  The  roads  almoft  conftantly 
crofled  the  rivers  of  the  ifland,  not  at  bridges,  but  at  (hallows  or' 
fords,  fome  of  which  nature  had  planted  and  others  art  fupplied. 
py  this  means  the  travelling  on  the  roads  muft  have  been  infinitely 
precarious,  have  been  regulated  by  the  rains,  and  have  been  con- 
trouled  by  the  floods.  Such  muit  have  certainly  been  the  con- 
sequence at  the  ford?  of  R^l^chefter  and  Pen  wort  bam  over  the 
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AibUe,  (och  more  particularly  at  the  fords  of  Warrington  Strct- 
ford  and  Stockport  over  the  Meriey,  and  fuch  even  at  the  fords  of 
KnotraiU  and  Garret  over  the  Medlock,  at  the  way  of  TrafFord 
over  the  Irwell,  and  at  the  paffagcs  of  Huntlbank  over  the  Irke 
and  of  Throftlencft-lane  over  the  Corncbrook.  One  of  thofe  very 
rainy  nights  which  are  fo  common  in  our  Lancafliire  winters  would 
raifc  a  confiderable  depth  of  water  upon  the  fords,  and  would  fix 
an  abfolute  bar  to  the  progrcfs  of  travellings  Tlius,  for  want  of 
a  few  bridges,  the  Roman  roads  mult  have  been  often  rendered 
impaflTable  during  the  winter,  and  often  for  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  winter  together.  And  thus,  for  want  of  a  few  bridges,  muft 
the  Roman  roads  have  been  rendered  frequently  ufelefs,  the  mi« 
litary  communication  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  ifland  have 
|>een  frequently  fufpeuded,  and  the  Roman  empire  within  it  have 
been  frequently  expofed  to  danger/ 

In  this  chapter^  he  informs  us  of  the  number  of  the  legions 
by  which  Britain  was  garrifoned  after  the  Romans  ^ad  con^ 
quered  the  greater  part  of  the  iiland  ;  he  defcribes  (he  fitua-^ 
tion  and  ilrength  of  their  ftations  and  their  camps. 

In  the  two  fabfequent  chapters,  our  author  gives  us  an  ac« 
count  of  the  policy  of  Agricola.  That  conqueror  drew  the 
Britons  from  their  retreats  in  their  woods  and  mountains,  and 
fettled  them  in  towns,  to  rivet  their  fubjeftion  and  depeodence. 
By  degrees,  th^y  incorporated  Roman  manners  with  their  own* 
and  began  to  imbibe  a  tafle  for  the  finerarts,  imported  into  the' 
HIand  by  their  conquerors,  Id  thefe  chapters,  we  have  an  en«* 
tertaining  defcription  of  the  food  and  manner  of  our  anceA 
tors  at  this  early  period ;  of  the  goveromenr,  of  the  private 
and  publick  eeconomy  of  the  Britifh  chiefs :  and  in  the  iamf 
chapters,  our  author  traces  the  firft  regular  divifion  of  the 
country  into  diftridts,  and  the  commencement  of  feudal  te* 
Dures, 

He  gives  a  particular,  but  not  an  infipid  and  tedbus  hiftory, 
of  the  improvements  which  the  Britons  received  from  ,the  Ro- 
mans in  mechanics,  and  the  other  ufeful  arts.  He  diflingui(hes 
the  produAions  of  the  earth,,  and  the  animals  which  were  na« 
ti?es  of  our  ifland,  from  thofe  which  were  introduced  by  th(e 
Romans  and  other  foreigners  :  and  he  enumerates  the  diver- 
fions  which  we  adopted  from  the  Romans.  Among  other  fa- 
vage  amufements*  he  proves,  that  they  introduced  cock-fight- 
ing into  Britain ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  we  cannot  re- 
preach  the  memory  of  Our  anceilors  with  the  invention  of  that 
faVage  entertainment. 

We  learri  from  our  author,  that  the-Britons  were  indebted 
to  their  communication  with  the  Romans  for  their  early  im- 
provements in  commerce  and  navigation ;  and  for  the  intro- 
duction of  Chriftianity  into  their  ifland.  He  concludes  thig 
irft  book  ojf  his  anti<}uities  with  the  braye  ixA  effeClual  oppo- 
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fition  of  the  Caledonians  to  the  Roman  arms^  (^nd  the  iisrpab 
fion  of  the  Romans  from  Britain  by  the  Northern  nati6n5, 
446  years  after  Chrift,  and  501  years  after  they  firft  invaded 
us.  We  muft  here  again  obferve,  that  though  Mr.  Whitakcr'^ 
plan  comprehends  many  general  inveftigations  and  remarks,  h9 
has  thus  far,  in  the  courfe  of  his  work,  paid  proper  attention 
to  its  principal  obje£l:  he  has,  with  an  agreeable  variety,  with 
accurate  method  and  connexion,  difplayed  the  gradual  improver 
inenrs  which  Manchefter  and  its  neighbourhood  received,  oB 
the  injuries  which  they  fuifersd,  by  the  changes  and  revolu- 
tions of  time. 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  a  regular  view  of  our  author's^ 
principal  fubjedis,  we  ihall  quote  his  account  of  the  earlieft 
Britilh  commerce,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  merit,  as  an  antiqua- 
rian, and  a  writer. 

■  f  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Bretons  was  qccafioned  by  th? 
refort  of  the  Phoenicians  to  their  coafts.  Thefc  bold  adventurer* 
in  navigation  and  traffic,  having  planted  colonies  at  Carthage  and 
§t  Cadiz,  and  ranging  along  the  borders  of  the  great  i^ntravcrfc4 
ocean  on  the  w?ft,  reached  the  fouth -western  pron^optoqcs  of  Britain, 
iind  entered  into  a  trading  correfpondence  with  the  inhabitants  of" 
it.  The  real  fingularity  and  the  commercial  confequences  of  the 
voyage  gave  great  reputation  to  the  officer  who  cbndu£ted  it,  and 
jiave  occafioned  the  name  of  Midacritus  to  be  tranfmitted  with 
honour  to  pofterity.  Midacritus  brought  the  firft  vcflel  of  the 
Phoenicians  to  our  coafts.  And  Midacritus  opened  the  firft  com* 
ine^ce  of  the  Phcenicians  with  our  fathers.  He  found  the  country 
to  kbopnd  particularly  with  tin,  a  metal  that  ,wa»  equally  ufeful 
||nd  rare*  He  traQcked  with  the  Britons  for  it.  And  he  returned 
jiome  wHh  a  cargo  of  the  (ilvery  metal. 

*  Such  >yas  the  firft  faint  elFort  of  the  commercial  geniu^i  of  Britain, 
iff^iclk  was  afterwards  to  conduft  the  veffels  of  thejfland  to  the 
ihores  of  Cadiz  of  Carthage  and  of  Tyre,  and  even  to  raife  the 
3^ritons  fuperior  in  boldness  and  in  fkill  to  the  Phoenicians !  Such 
was  the  firft  fs^int  effort  of  theconunercial  genius  of  Britain,  wbioU 
l^as  fince  difplayed  fuch  a  variety  of  powjers,  ha$  fince  opened  fuch 
^  a  variety  of  channels,  and  has  diffufcd  the  oycrfiowing  tide  of  the 
Britifh  commerce  into  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe !  This  effort 
-^as  firft  made  fome  years  before*  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  about 
tlie  periofi  of  the  firft  inhabitation  of  Lancaihire,  about  Hsp  hun- 
drea  years  before  the  aera  of  Clirift.  The  Belgae  were  not  ye? 
Jandca  in  the  ifland.  Tlie  original  Britons  ftill  poflefled  all  the 
fbuthcrn  regions  of  it.  And  the  trade  was  opened  with  the  Bri- 
tons of  the  Caffiteride^  or  Silley  iflands.  Thcfe  iHands  were  then 
§nly  ten  in  number,  thu»ngh  they  are  now  more  than  an  hixn4red 
and  forty  -y  and  only  nine  of  them  were  inhabited  a;  late  as  th^ 
reign  of  Tiberius.  B^t  one  pf  them  was  greatly  fuperior  in  iizc 
to  the  reft,  and  was  therefore  diftinguifhed  by  the  general  appella* 
tron  of  the  wholej  oeing  denominated  Caffiteris  In fula  or  the  One 
Tin4(land.  This  wa«  tjiie  fi^fft  land  of  Britain  which  the  Phceni- 
cians  reached  and  with  which  Midacritus  began  the  traffic  for  tin. 
This  was  known  amongft  the  Britons  by  the  appellation  of  Sjlura^. 
jnd  muft  hav$  communicated  the  ftill  remaimhg  name  of  'Silley  to 
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}t«  contiguous  iiies.  And  this  was  then  a  very  ooniiderable  lilandy. 
being  feparated  only  by  a  dangerous  ftrait  fraiii  che  fliore  of  Corn- 
wall, and  reaching  beyond  the  prefcnt  uninhabited  iflct  of  Silley^L 
The  prefent  ifles  of  Brehar,  Guel,  Trefcaw,  St.  Martin's,  ^nd  St, 
Sainptbn's,  the  rocks  and  iflets  adjoining  to  all,  and  St,  Mary'* 
and  the  Eallern  ifles,  rauft  all  have  compofed  this  original  iiland. 
And  large  banks  ftill  extend  from  St.  Martin's  nearly  to  St.  Mary*« 
and  the  Eaftern  ifles,  which  arc  all  uncovered  at  low  water  and 
have  only  a  depth  pf  four  feet  at  high  The  ifles  of  Guel  and' 
Brehar,  now  half,  a  mile  diftant  from  the  rock  of  Silley,  appear 
plainly  to  have  been  once  connected  with  it.  And  Trefcaw,  . 
Brehar,  >8t.  Martin's,  St.  Sampfon's,  and  th?ir  adjoining  iflets, 
fvcre  once  evidently  united  together.  Sands  extend  from  Brehaf 
to  Trefcaw,  and  may  fomctimes  be  croflTed  on  foot.  Betwixt  Tref- 
caw,  Brehar,  and  St.  Sampfen's  the  flats  are  laid  entirely  bare  a^ 
the  recefs  of  a  fpring-tide,  and  a  dry  paflage  \%  opened,  over  the 
(and-b^nks  from  the  one  to  the  other.  In  thefe  banks,  over  which 
the  tide  rifes  tenor  twelve  feet  in  depth,  hedges  and  walls  of  ftone 
are  freouently  difclofed  to  the  view  by  the  Shifting  of  the  fands. 
And  from  the  general  remain^  of  ft6ne-hedges  ftone  walls  and  con- 
tiguous houfes,  and  from  the  number  of  barrows*  which  are  dif- 
perfed  over  the  face  of  thefe  iflands,  the  whole  appears  to  have  been 
once  ftilly  cultivated  and  thoroughly  inhabited. 

*  This  iOand  was  peculiarly  repleniftied  with  mines  bf  tin,  thopgh 
the  prefcnt  unburied  rertains  of  it  exhibit  no  veftiges  of  the  an- 
tient  works  and  fcarce  carry  any  appearances  of  the  antlent  metal. 
But  in  the  month  of  May  1767  a  rich  vein  o£  tin  was  difcovered  ii^ 
St.  Mary's,  which  bore  directly  into  the  fea  and  pointed  towards 
the  ihore  of  Cornwall.  And  the  cargo  which  Midacritus  brought 
ifrom  thfc  itland,  and  the  account  which  he  gave  of  it  and  its  con- 
tiguous ifles,  occafioned  a  regular  refort  of  the  Phoenicians  to  the. 
coafts  of  Silley.-  The  trade  was  infinitely  advantageous  to  the- 
ftate.    And  the  track  was  moftfolicitoufly  concealed  by  the  publici 

*  Thus  continued  the  trade  of  Britain  for  nearly  three  hundred 
^ears,  being  efteemcd  the  moft  beneficial  commerce  in  Europe^ 
ind  being  carefully  fdught  after  by  iall  the  commercial  powers  la- 
the Mediterranean.  The  Greeks  of  Marfeilles  firft  followed  the 
track  of  the'Pheenician  voyagers,  and  Ibme  time  before  the  days  of 
Polybi us  and  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  age  of  Ch rift, 
began  to  fliare  with  them  in  the  trade  of  tin.  The  Carthaginian 
Commerce  declined.  The  MaflTylian  commerce  increafed.  And 
in  the  reign  of  Auguftus  the  whole  current  of  the  Britifli  traffic  had 
been  gradually  diverted  into  this  channel.  At  that  period  the 
commerce  of  the  rfland  was  very  confiderable.  Two  roads  (as  I 
have  formerly  mentioned)  were  laid  acrofs  the  country, '  and 
reached  from  Sandwich  to  Carnarvon  on  one  fide  and  extended 
from  Dorfetfliire  into  Suffolk  on  the  others  and  tlie  commerce  of 
the  coafts  muft  h^ve  been  carried  along  them  into  the  interior  re-, 
gions  of  the  ifland.  Tbfe  great  ftapie  of  the  tin  was  no  longer 
lettJed'Hi  a  diftant  corner  of  the  ifland".*  It  was  removed  from  Sil- 
ley, and  was  fixed  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  a  central  part  of  the  coaft, 
lying  equally  betwixt  the  two  roads,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
new  arrangement  of  the  trade.  Thither  the  tin  was  carried  by 
the  Belgsr.,  and  thither  the  foreign  merchants  refbrted  with  theif 
wares.  And  the  trade  was  no  longer  carried  on  by  veflTels  that 
^oafted  tedioufiy  along  the  winding  (hores  of  Spain  and  of  Gaul; 
It  was  now  tranfported  over  the  neighbouring  channel,  was  un- 
iiul^pefi  on  the  oppofite  coaft^  and  vvia  carried  upon  horfes  acrois 
'".  •       "  *  the 
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tke  land  or  by  boats  alpng  the  rivers  to  MdrfsiUes  and'  to  Nar- 
Sonne.  , 

*  Thclfleof  Wigbt,»  which  a?  late  as  the  eighth  century  was 
feparated  from  the  remainder  of  llampflure  by  a  channel  no  Icfs 
than  three  miles  in  breadth,  was  now  adhially  a  part  of  the  greater 
ifland,  disjoined  from  it*  only  by  the  tide  and  unitfd  to  .it  always 
9t  the«bb.    And  during  the  recefs  of  the  waters  the  Britons  con- 
ftantly  pafled  over  the  low  iUhmus  of  land)  and  carried  their  loaded 
carts  of  tin  direftly  acrofs  it.    Such  alfo  were  many  other  iilands 
on  the  foutherly  (bore  of  Britain,  appearing  as  iflands  only  on  the 
tide  of  flood,  and  becoming  peninfulas  at  the  tide  of  ebb.    It  is 
curious  to  mark  the  different  operations  of  the  fea  upon  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  EngliHicoad.    The  fea  has  gained  conliderably 
upon  the  fliores  of  York&ire  Norfolk  Suffolk  and  Eflex,  the  eaftern 
coaftof  Kent,  and  thecoaftsof  SuflTex  Hampihire  Dorfetfhire  and 
Cornwall.    Within  thefe  forty  years  it  has  greatly  ufurped  upon 
the  Silley  iflands  in  general,  and  even  from  May  1766  to  May  .1767 
it  encroached  near  forty  inches  upon  one  of  them  in  particular. 
And  thefe  gradual  and  fucceiiive  depredations,  ,thefe  and  thefe 
alone,  mnSt  aifuredly  have  been  the  caufe  that  has  b«en  €0  vainly  ex- 
plored in  the  annals  of  hiltory,  and  that  has  reduced  the  Silley 
aflands  to  their  prefent  condition.    Thefe,  Zf\d  not  the  violence  di 
an  earth(juake  or^  tern  pelt,  muft  affuredly  have  widened  the  nar-r 
row  turbid  ftrait  of  Solinus  into  an  ample  and  calm  expanfe  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  have  covered  half  tlie  great  ifland  of  Silum 
with  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  have  left  only  its  mountains 
and  its  promontories  rifing  like  fo  many  iflets  above  the  face  of 
the  waves.    Thefe  appear  from  the  experience  of  the  recent  ra- 
vages in  the  iflands  to  be  a  cs^jufe  too  unhappily  adequate  to  tfa^ 
efie6l.    And  the  fame  caufe  has  greatly  plundered  the  coafts  of 
rlorth-Devonfliire  Pembrokefhire  and  Cardigan  dire.    But  the  fea 
has  refigned  a  part  of  its  original  domain  on  the  fouthern  (hore  of 
Kent  in  Lincolnfhire  and  in  Lancafliire.    In  Kent  it  has    re-. 
treated  from  the  (hore  of  Sandwich,  has  funk  the  fmall  aefhiary 
of  Solinus  into  an  infignificant  current,  and  has  converted  the 
i|ne  harbour  of  Khatupae,  where  the  Roman  fleet  was  regularly 
laid  up,  into  an  expanfe  of  rich  paftures  and  a  vallev  watered  with 
a  rivulet.    In  Lincolnfhire  it  has  added  a  confiderable  quantity  of 
ground  to  the  coaft,  flirinkjng  from  the  original  boundaries,  an4 
leaving  many  thoufands  of  acres  betwixt  the  old  ^ank  of  its  wa« 
ters  and  the  prefent  margin  of  its  fliore.    And  in  Lancafliire  the 
iands  which  originally  tormed  the  beach    of  the  fea  and  were 
originally  covered  every  tide  with  its  waters  are  now  regularly 
inhabited.    Thefe  are  (till  diftinguifhed  among  us  by  the  appel- 
lation which  they  received  from  the  Britons,  and  which  is  equally 
common   to   the  fea-fands  of   Lincolnfhire  Norfolk  and  Wales» 
the  appellation,  of  Meates  or  loofe  quaggy  lands.    But  loofe   as 
they  once  were  by  nature,  and  quaggy  as  they  were  once  made 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  tide,  they  are  now  annually  cultivated^ 
a  parochial  church  has  been  erected,-  and  a  village  has  been  cou- 
Aru6ied  upon  them. 

«  In  this  ftate  of  the  Britifh  commerce,  the  articles  imported 
kito  the  ifland  were  earthen-ware,  fait,  and  brafs  both  wrought 
and  in  bullion.  In  this  flate  of  the  Britifli  commerce,  tin  was  not, 
as  it  had  been  orig;inally,  the  only  export  of  the  i<land.  It  flill 
remained  the  principal  article  of  our  foreign  trade.  But  with  it 
were  exported  gold,  filveo  iron,  and  lead^  hides;  cattle,  corn, 
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flaves,  and  dogs,  gemsiand  mufcle-pcarls,   poHlhed  hprle-bUs  of 
bone,"bor(6-coUa):3,  amber  toys,  and  glafs  vefrels. 

•  Such  waCS  the  nature  of  our  foreign  commerce  when  the  Ro- 
mans fettled  among  us.     And  it  inftantly  received  a  condderabit 
improvement  from  the'  Romans.    This  appears  fufficiei^tly  from 
Aat  very  remarkable  particular  in  the  interior  hiftory  of  the  iHand, 
the  fudden  rife  and  the  commercial  importance  of  London  within 
a  few  years  after  their  £rll,fettlement  in  the  ifland.    But  the  trade 
was  no  longer  carried  on  by  the  two  great- roads  to  the  fouthem 
fiiore,  and  the  ftaple  was  no  longer  Sjttledin  the  I/l^  of  Wight* 
The  principal  trade  ilill  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the  tosatf^ 
in  general  and  to  the  regions  of  Middlefex  Kent  SuflTex  and  Hamp- 
(hire  in  particular.    But  the  commerce  was  diffufed  over  the  wholp 
extent  of  the  Roman  conquers,  and  was  carried  on  dire6^1y  from 
the  weilern  and  the  eaftern  (bores  as  well  as  from  the  fouthern. 
Thus  new  ports  were  opened  on  every  fide  of  the  iAand,  moft  inr 
4eed  about  the  fouth  eaftern  angle  of  it,  but  fqnie  along  theea^em 
and  the  weftern  coafls.    Thus  Middlefex  had  the  port  of  London, 
Kent  the.  ports  of  Rhutnpas  Dubris  and  Lemanis,  SuflTex  had  the 
po^ts  Adurnum  Anderida  and  Novps,   and    Hamplbire  had  the 
port  Magnus.    And  thus  Yorklhire  had  its  port  Felix  on  one  fidc^ 
and  Lancafliire  had  its  port  ^iftuntian  oa'the  other.    Thefe  wer« 
evidently  the  commercial  ports  of  the  Roman  Britons.    Had  they 
been  mci'cly  the  ufeful  harbours  upon  the  coafts,  as  they  muft  cer» 
tainly  have  been  much  raoreconfiderable  in  number,  as  thev  muft  cer- 
tainly have  been  mentioned  upon  every  part  of  our  coarfs,  fo  muft 
they  have  been  equally  noticed  upon  the  coaftt  of  Caledonia,  and 
the  (hores  of  Ireland,    They  were  all  of  them  harbours  firft  ufe^ 
by  the  Romans,  they  had  all  of  them  cities  firft  raifed  by  the  Ro- 
mans upon  them,  and  under  the  Romans  they  muft  all  have  be- 
come confiderable  ports  for  commerce^    And  the  articles  intro- 
duced into  the  ifland  at  thefe  ports  were  the  inany  particulars 
which  I  have  previoufly  mentioned  to  have  been  introdjoped  into 
Britain  by  the  Romans,  as  fugar,   pepper,  ginger,  writing  papery 
and  other  fimilar  articles  perhaps,  behdes  them.    The  facchanim 
or  ftigar  of  the  Rpmans,  like  our.owUr  was  the  extracted  honey  of 
a  cane,  was  brought  from  Arabia  or  fi*om  Ii;dla«.aiid  was  ufed 
only  for  medicinal  purpofes.    And  all  thefe  fpices  appear  plainly 
from  their  Roman-Britifh  appellations  to  have  been  a£luaUyim* 
ported  among  us  by  the  Romans.    And  the  articles  exported  from 
the  ifland  muft  have  been  partly  the  fame  as  before,  a^id  pajtly  tb^ 
additional  particulars  of  gagates  or  jet,  the  Britifli  jet  being  the  beft 
and  the  moft  copious  in  Europe,   bears  for  the  foreign  amphi-. 
theatres,  bafltets,  fait,  corn,  and  oyfters. 

*  Such  was  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  ifland  in. general  durinjf 
the  reiidence  of  the  Romans  aniong  us.  And  fuch  muft  have  beeii 
in  part  x)r  in  whole  the  foreign  commerce  of  our  own  port  in 
particular.  This  was  not  merely  the  port  of  a  fingle  county.  It 
was  the  only  pomniercial  harbour  alopg  the  whole  line  of  tb« 
weftem  coaft,  and  had  no  rival  from  the  Cluyd  to  the  Laiid's-En^, 
And  the  exports  of  the  neighbouring  region,  the  lead  of  Derby-, 
ibire  and  the  fait  of  Chefliirey  the  corn  the  cattle  and  the  hides  ^of 
the  whole,  muft  have  been  all  ftiipped  at  the  port  of  the  Ribble. 
The  Britifli  dogs  in  general  were  a  very  gainfuj  article  of  traffib 
to  the  Romans.  And  a&  all  the  interior  countries  of  Britain, 
then  firft  turned  up  by  the  plough,  muft  have  produced  tha 
moft  luxuriant  harvefts  at  firft,  fo  the  whole  ifland  freighted  no 
Icfs  then  eight  hundred  vcflels  with  corn  every  year  for  fhc  coii- 
tintat/ 
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To  this,  and  all  the  other  icAions,  into  which  Mr.  Whit« 
aker*$  chapters  are  divi<]ed»  he  fubjoins  references  to  thofe 
authors  who  are  vouchers  for  his  hiftory. 

This  work  is  adorned  with  eight  plates  of  BritiAi  and  Roman 
antiquities.  The  author  has  added  toit»  by  way  of  Appendix, 
the  Itinerary  of  Richardus  Corinenfis,  to  which  he  has  fre- 
quently referred,  with  the  parallel  parts  of  'Antonine*s  Itine- 
rary, that  the  one  may  refleA  light  upon  the  other.  To  this 
Itinerary »  he  has  fikewife  annexed  the  modern  places  corref* 
pondent  to  each  ancient  name,  as  they  are  afiigned  by  Gale» 
by  Horfely,  and  by  Stukely. 

Though  we  have  given  particular  attention  to  the  Hidory  of 
Manchefler,  as  we  think  it  a  work  of  great  learning  and  in- 
genuity, we  muft  obferve,  that  it  is  diisiigured  with  fome  dif- 
gufting  peculiarities.  The  author  is  cbAinately  fond  of  an  af- 
fected omiifion  of  punctuation  at  thofe  parts  of  a  ientence 
where  reafon  dilates,  and  ufe  has  eftabliflied  the  figus  of 
paufes.  His  love  of  a  flowery  diflion  often  betrays  him  into 
a  childifli  wantonnefs  and  redundancy.  He  often  throws  a 
^utch  glare  over  the  grave  difquifition  of  an  antiquary,  by  a 
profiifion  of  gaudy  and  compound  epithets^  where  th^  appli« 
cation  of  any  epithets  would  have  been  lidic.ulous.  Notwiih* 
Handing  his  ufual  accuracy,  he  fometimes  pronounces  deci* 
iively  and  dogmatically  upon  points  which  mufl  for  ever  be 
controverted ;  and  frequently,  in  his  periods  of  any  length,  if 
we  only  attended  to  his  foiemn  repetition  of  expreflion,  we 
ihoutd  imagine,  that  with  the  vehemence  of  a  Cicero,  be  was 
pleading  the  caufe  of  expiring  liberty,  when,  perhaps,  he  only 
wants  to  afcertain  the  uie  of  an  old  urn,  or  the  materials  of 
%  Roman  caufeway. 


jr.  Mifical  Ohftmtathm  and  Inquiries,     By  a  Sodety  tf  Phyjidant 
in  London.     FoL  IF.  Sw.  51.  /e<wed.     Cadell. 

"^^O  fpecies  of  writing  is  more  apt  to  degenerate  into  im- 
•*'^  pertinence  and  futility  than  that  which  contains  Ob-*^^. 
fervations,  at  the  fame  lime  that  there  is  none  wherein  -n 
fcrupnlous  regard  to  the  advancement  of  ufeful  knowledge 
ought  to  be  maintained  with  greater  attention.  To  prcfcrve 
an  account  of  all  the  inconfequential  cafes  which  may  deviate 
from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  would  render  fuch  an  in- 
difcriminate  coIleClion  of  fz€ts  as  enormous  as  it  would  be 
deftrudive  to  the  purpofes  of  information.  Who  would  not 
ftand  amazed  at  fo  voluminous  a  colleflion  of  Obferyations  as 
inight  equal  the  ancient  Ubrary  pf  Alexandria  ?  And  yet  it  ij 

~  cer- 
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certain,  that  human  induftry  would  fooner  be  cxhaufted  thaa 
the  infinite  variety  of  nature.  While  individuals  were  left  ta 
publifh  or  fupprefs  the  obfervations  themfelves  had  made, 
siany  ufeful  records  were  undoubtedly  loft  to  the  public :  but 
itinay  be  affirmed  with  equal  truth,  that  fmce  the  inftitution  of 
focieties  for  obviating  that  inconvenience,  a  multitude  of  fate 
have  been  regiftered,  which,  without  any  detriment  to  fcienccn 
might  have  remained  in  perpetual  oblivion.  It  is  therefore 
greatly  to  be  wiflied,  that  thofe  gentlemen  who  are  the  coU 
teaoFS  of  Medical  Obfervations,  would  confider  with  attention 
the  value  of  the  contributions  they  receive ;  and  that  neither 
an  undue  complaifance  to  their  correfpondents,  nor  an  eager^ 
nefs  for  large  publications,  would  induce  them  to  admit  an 
accumulation  of  fuch  materials  as  tend  rather  to  retard  thaa 
accelerate  the  advancement  of  ufeful  knowledge. 

According  to  the  method  which  we  ufually  follow  in  review- 
ing publications  of  that  kind,  we  Ihall  proceed  to  give  ^ 
general  account « of  the  contents  of  this  volume,  and  extract 
only  fuch  articles  as  merit  inore  particular  attention. 

The  firft  article  is  the  cafe  of  a  difeafed  leg  in  a  young  girl. 
The  ailment  had  been  originally  contradled  by  receiving  a 
flight  hurt,  which  gradually  produced  fuch  confequences  in 
the  fpace  of  three  months,  as  to  occafion  the  amputation  of 
the  member.  Upon  the  diffedion  of  the  limb,  it  was  found, 
that  aimoft  the  whole  iihia  and  fibula  were  entirely  diflblved,, 
and  the  leg  exhibited  the  appearance  of  one  confufed  mafs  of 
coagulated  blood  and  mucus,  without  diftin^lon  of  bones^ 
membranes,  or  mufcles. 

The  fecond  contains  experiments  relative  to  the  analyfis 
and  virtues  of  Seltzer  water,  by  Dr.  Brocklefby.  The  doc- 
tor's opinion  of  the  virtues  of  that  water  is,  that  they  depend 
chiefly  on  the  remarkable  quantity  of  fixed  air  it  contains, 
which,  by  ading  on  the  finer  vefieh  and  animal  fibres,  tends 
to  revive  their  languid  ofcillations.  He  affirms  that  h^  has 
found  the  Seltzer  water  beneficial  in  (everal  acute,  and  chrohid 
disorders,  and  recommends  to  phyficians  a  more  extenfive  ufe  of 
it  than  obtains  in  the  prefent  pradice. 

The  next  is  remarks  on  the  hydrocephalus  internus,  by. 
Dr.  John  FotheVgill.  He  acknowledges  that  the  late  Dr. 
Whytt  has  done  more  to  elucidate  this  fubjeft,  than  any 
other  writer  he  has  feen,  and  entirely  agrees  with  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  feat  of  the  difeafe,  the  greatcft  part  of  its  fymp- 
toms,  and  its  general  fatality.  He  differs,  however,  from 
that  ingenious  author,  in  the  fuppofition  that  the  commence- 
meut  of  the  difeafe  is  obfcure^  and  that  it  is  generally  fome 
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ihonthkin  forming;  haying  obfervcd  chiMren»  who  were  ap- 
parently healthy,  feized  with  the  diflemper,  and  carried  off 
HI  about  fourteen  days;  and  he  ha$  feldom  been  able  to  trace 
the  conrimeneement  of  it  above  three  weeks.  The  fymptoflss 
that  chiefly  didingiufh  this  difeafe  irom  thoie  which  are  |»ro- 
duc^d  by  worms,  dentition,  and  other  irritating  cauies,  arc, 
according  to  Dr.  Fothergill's  obfervations,.  the  pains  in  the 
limbs,  inceflant  head  ach,  and  ficknefs,  which  arc  more  uni- 
fbrm  and  lading  id  the  hydrocephalus  internus  than  in  other 
difeafcs  of  children. 

*  Another  circumftancc  likewjfe,  fays  he,  is  familiar,  if  not  pc* 
cuKiar  to  th\%  difeafe :  I  recollect  not  one  inftancc,  in  which  the 
yaticnt  was  Hot  co(live,  and  in  which  liko^ife  it  was  not  without 
lingular  diiBciUty  that  ftooU  were  procured. 

*  The  ftools  are  moft  commonly  of  a  very  dark  greenifii  coloiirj 
with  an  oilinefs  or  a  glaify  bile,  rather  than  the  . dime  which  ac- 
companies worms.  They  are,  for  the  moft  part,  fingularl^r  of- 
fcnfive.  The  urine  (hews  nothing  to  be  depended  on  :  it  is  various 
>oth  in  colour  and  contents  in  different  fubjefts  j  depending  chicfljT 
on  ihe  quantity  of  liquids  they  get  down,  and  the  time  bet%»eeit 
the  diicharges  of  urine.  From  their  unwillingncfs  to  be  moved* 
they  often  hold  their  water  a  long  timej  twelve  or  fifteen  hours^ 
ibmctimes  longer;  they  fcMom  complain  of  their  belly:  indeed 
when  they  complain  of  ficknefs,  they  mention  their  belly  ;  but,  if 
one  de(ires  them  to  point  to  it,  they  always  lay  their  hand  on  the 
ftomach.  In  diforders  from  worms  this  is  not  fo  generally  the 
cafe.    In  thefe  complaints,  and  thofe  attending  dentition,  fpafms 

.  are  more  frequent  than  in  the  difteniper  I  am  defcribing.  Children 
fubje^t  to  fits,  are  fometimes  feized  with  them  in  a  few  days  before 
they  die  i  fometimes  they  continue  for  twenty  four  hours  incef- 
fkntJy,  and  till  they  expire ;  but  this  is  not  conftant.* 

The  fucceeding  article  is  an  account  of  a  rupture  df  the 
tladder  from  a  fuppre(!ion  of  urine  in  a  pregnant  woman : 
and  the  fubjeft  of  the  fifth  is  the  cure  of  the  fciatica,  by  Dr. 
Fothergill  aboveraentioned. 

The  obftinacy  of  this  difeafe  is  fo  well  knovi^n,  that  the  ac- 
count of  a  fuccefsful  method  of  treating  it  cannot  fail  tq  excite 
cur  attention.  From  that  conflderationy  we  fhall  prefent  our 
readers  with  the  following  extrad. 

♦  I  was  deiired,  many  years  ago,  to  vifit  a  man  fomewhat  abov^ 
foity  years  6f  a^e,  who  had  long  been  confined  to  his  bed,  from 
the  etfe^s  of  a  lumbago  imperfectly  cured.  The  violence  of  th^ 
pain  was  abated,  but  he  was  incapable  of  moving,  or  being  rooved^ 
from  the  place  he  was  laid,  without  fufFering  grievous  torture. 
The  part  affected  was  the  lower  part  of  the.  lumbar  region,  from 
£de  to  iide,  acrofs  the  loins.  Hi^  fle(h  was  much  reduced,  his  ap< 
petite  decayed,  and  a  feveriih  heat  conftantly  attended  him^  thd 
confequence  of  pain  and  inanition.  He  bad  been  many  weekt  utf- 
der  the  care  of  a  very  able  phyfician,  who*had  attended  with  much 
diligence,  and  prcfcribed,  with  judgment,  vei7  efficacibui  medi- 
cines. The  patient  was  reduced  to  the  neccfiity  of  taking  opiates 
l(0  procure  a  temporary  relief.    Ue  had  taken  them  a  confiderable 

time, 
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time,  and' in  dofe*  rather  more  thsA  moderate,  though  not  vfer^ 
lait:gc  before  I  faw  him. 

♦  Not  finding  any  rcafon  to  fufpcft  either  an  internal  abfteii,  or 
ji  tendency  to  it  j  but  that  the  feat  of  |hc  pain  i*a»  in  the  tt^i* 
nous  part&  about  the  loins,  and  deep  fcated,  I  dire^ed  a  fmall  doie 
of  calomel  to  be  given  every  night. 

«  The  following  was  the  preicription : 
<  R.  Calom.  levig.  gr.  x. 

Tereb.  e  Chio.  q.  f.  f.  pil.  *.  non  deatlrand«.    tadiat.  f. 
omninodte.  v 

^  *  A  laxative  mixture  was  provided,  to  be  taken  in  the  morning, 
it>  procure  ftools,  if  he  ihonld  be  coftive.  The  opiate  wait  gra- 
dually omitted. 

<  Finding  a  grain  of  calomel  per  diem  to  have  no  eflPeA,  I  or- 
dered him  to.take  two  one  night,  one  the  next,  and  fo  to  proteed, 

<  His  pains  rather  grew  lefs  by  the  time  thcfe  pills  were  taken  5 
but  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  aay  eflTeft  from  the  calomel  as  a 
mercurial.  I  increafed  the  dofe,  till  he  got  up  to  ^x,  grains  of 
calomel  evety  da)*,  three  at  night,  and  three  in  the  morning  5  with- 
out ever  perceiving  any  tendency  to  a  ptyalifm,  purging,  remark- 
able micturition,  or  cfiaphorefis.  The  pains,  however,  gradually 
leffened ;  he  got  up  every  day,  recovered  his  appetite,  got  ftrength, 
and,  in  five  or  fix  weeks  time,  was  able  to  go  abroad.  He  halted 
confidei'ab^y,  and  made  ufe  of  a  walking-ftick  j  but  enjoyed  tole- 
rable health,  and  has  not  fince  been  afHiCled  with  any  complaint  of 
this  nature.  ^ 

*  Six  grains  of  calomel  per  diem,  for  near  a  fortnight  together,' 
may  feem  a  very  large  dofe  to  be  taken  without  producing^  the. 
common  efFeft  of  mercurials.    It  furprifed  me  at  the  time  5  and  I 

•  Ihould  by  no  means  have  proceeded  to  fuch  a  length,  if  experi- 
ment, conduced  with  fome  degree  of  caution,  had  not  led  me  Iq 
far  in  this  particular  inftapce. 

•  *  A  gentleman  of  great  eminence  in  chymiftry  had  aflured  me, 
that  he  had  fonnd  very  good  effects  from  calomel  given  in  tte 
manner  above  mentioned,-  with  the  chio  turpentine,  in  worm- 
cafes,  and  all  the  difeafes  of  children.  Thinking  that  fmall  dofes 
of  calomel  would  be  as  likely  to  remove  a  difeafe  fo  deeply  fituated 
iboner  than  any  other  remedy,  I  had  recourfe  to  this  medicine, 
and  gave  it  in  the  manner  above-defcribed. 

*  On  refledhng,  however,  on  its  elFefts,  I  found  caufe  to  fufpe6t, 
that  exhibiting  calomel  in  the  manner  I  had  done,  was  ufing  it  in 
the  moft.  uncertain  method.  Moft  kinds  of  turpentine,'  I  believe,. 
are  indigeftible  in  the  human  ftomach ;  the  more  folid  their  con- 
fidence, the  more  difficult  they  are  to  be  diflblved  in  the  human 
liiody.  Great  part  of  thecabmel  might,  therefore,  be  fo  efi^e6^uallv 
wrapped  up  in  the  chioturpentine,  the  hardeft  and  moft  indiflbluble 
of  the  whole  dafs  that  are  ufed  in  medicine,  that  I  apprehend  a 
Tcry  finall  proportion  of  the  calomel  ever  came  into  aftion.  From 
this  confideration,  I  have  ieldom  fince  given  mercurials  made  into 
pills  with  this  fubftance,  unlefs  where  I  wanted  to  give  the  fmalleft 
quantity  poflible  j  but  have  generally  ordered  it  to  be  formed  into 
pills,  with  fome  fubftance  that  was  eafily  diffolvable  ;  as  fome  con- 
ferve  or  confeftion*  From  the  fuceefs  attending  this  cafe,  I  de- 
termined to  make  trial  of  a  fi mil arprocefs  in  the  fciatica,  and  the 
event  has  generally  anfwered  my  wiflies.  1  f ecolleCl:  divers  cafes  of  ^ 
both  fisxes,  and  different  ages,  in  which  a  proceft  like  the  follow* 
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lug,  .h?w  been  of  fingular  feryice,  *«ft€r  various  other  medicines  ari^ 
o|>erations,  recommended  for  the  cure  of  this  complaint,  had  been, 
wed  to  very  little  parpofe^  ' 
*  R.  Calom.  l^vig.  gr.  x. 

Con£  Rof.  q.  £  f.  pil,  x.  noft  dcaur.  Capiati  }.  omni  no6le 
iuperbibendo  hauft.  feq. 
«  R.  Aq.  Alexit.  (imp.  oz.  i  fs. 
Alexit.  fpir.  dr.  ifs. 
Vin.  Antimoa.  g^ut.  xx3ft*      .  .    . 
iTiria.  Theb.  gut.  xxv.     . 
Syr.  iimp.  dr.j.m. 

'  *  If  the  pain  does  not  abate  by  tbe.tlmei  this  ({\x2ini\Xy  is  taken,  i' 
increafe  the  dofe  of  calomel  to  two  grains  qne  night,  one  the  next^ 
and  thus  proceed  alternately.  When  the  pain  abates,  the  anodyne 
and  antimonialare  gradually  leiTened  ^  perhaps  omitted  every  othef 
night,  or  wholly  dropped.  I  have  feldom  met  with  a  genuine 
ftiatica  but  has  yielded  to  this  procefs  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  weeks^ 
and  has  as  feldom  returned. 

•My  inducement  to  make  trial  of  this  methodat  firft  was,  thai! 
this  kind  of  pains  are  deep  feated  in  the  moft  flefhy  parts  of  thtf 
luman  body,  gjid  to  which  it.  is  extremely  difficult  to  convey 
the  efficacy  of  any  medicine  entire,  either  given  intemallyi  or  ap- 
plied without; 

<  Tliat  mercurials  of  all  the  medicines  we  are  acquainted  witb# 
sioft  certainly  pervade  the  inmoft  receffes  of  the  mufcular  and  ten- 
ifinous  parts,  and  remove  difeafcs  which  we  know  have  in  them 
their  reudence.  >       . 

•  That,  till  thefe  could  take  effect,  it  was  neceffery  to  mitigate 
the  pain ;  for  all  painful  diforders  increafe  ia  proportion  to  the  ir> 
ritation  attending  them.  The  anodyne,  above  dire^ed,  has  other 
properties  than  that  of  an  opiate  merely.  Like  as  in  Dover's  fa^ 
lAous^  powder,  the  anodyne  in  this  cpmpofition,  when  duly  jiror 
portioned,  reftrains the  antiraonial. from  exerting  its  ufualeificacr 
on  the  ftomachand,  firft  paflages,  and  condu6ls  it  to  the  reraotere 
parts  of  the  circulation,  rendering  it  anufeful  and  efficacious  me- 
dicine in  many  painful  diforders. 

<  If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  the  dofe  above  mentioned,  I 
gradually  increafe  it  till  fome  little  tendernefs  is  perceived  m  the' 
Ddouth  $  but  I  have  feldom  had  occafion  to  proceed  fo  far,  or  to 
fubje^t  the  patient  to  any  confinement, .  unlefs  in  verv  rigorofus 
weather.  As  the  violence  of  the  pain  may  fafely  be  mitigated  by 
this  kind  of  anodyne,  which  is  not  merely  a  palliative,  I  have'  al- 
ways thought  it  better,  to  proceed  with  the  calomel.  >in  tJie  manner 
above-mentioned,  as  an  alterative,  than  tp  rilk  any  thing  for  the 
chance  only  of  a  few  days  fpee^ier  recovery.  Formerly  I  have 
had  recourie  tO/  the  bark,  guaiacum,  the  terebinthiitate  fpirit^/ 
and  other  ufual  medicines :  but  feldom  to  the  pptient'si  benefit,  or 
injown  fatisfaflion.  Fontanells,  bliftcrs,  cauftics,  likewife  j  bur 
With  as  little  advantage.  Of  late  I  have  trufted  to  the  proceis  abovei 
defcribed,  and  have  very  feldom  been  difappointed.. 

*  Bleeding  has  not  been  mentioned,  becaufe  in  raofl  of  the  cafes 
J  have  feen,  it  was  unneceffary.  Pbyflcians  are  feldom  confulted  oir 
tbefe  cafes  in  the  beginning  of  the  diieaf^«  In  plethoric  habits^ 
this  evacuation  may  be  necelTary  as  well  as  .purging.  Thofc  wbcr 
fee' the  patients  early,'  will  be  the  beii  judges  of  the  necelfity  of 
thefe  evacuations^  ♦      .   .    '  ' 
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*Tht  next  number  contains  oblervations  on  the  hydroco«  . 
phalus  tnternus,  by  Dr.  Watfon.  Thcfe  accurate  obfin-vatioaji 
corFefpend  with  what  have  formerly  been  made  on  this  fubje^ 
by  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Whytt.  Though  the  hydrocephalus 
-tnternus  is  moft  frequently  incident  to  children,  both-  Dr. 
tFotbergill  and  Dc,  Watfon  admit  that  it  is  fometimes  obferved 
in  adults.  This  is  certainly  a  &a,  and  the  knowledge  of  its 
reality  will  be  perpetuated  by  a  cafe  the  moft  memorable*  on 
account  of  the  perfori  in  whom  it  exifted,  that  occurs  in 
medical  obfervations  j  we  mean  that  of  the  celebrated  dean 
Swift. 

The  leventh  article  is  a  cafe  of  the  locked  jaw  and  opiftho* 
lonos^  with  fome  remarks  on  the  ufe  of  the  cicuta.  It  ap» 
pears  from  this  cafe  of  the  locked  jaw,  that  the  patient  ha4 
taken  more  than  tve  drachms  of  opium  in  the  fpace  of  three 
mreeks^  which  amounted,  at  a  medium,  to  fourteen  grains  a 
day ;  yet  Dr.  Farr,  phyfician  at  Plymouth,  who  has  favoured 
the  fodety  with  this  article,  informs  us  that  it  never  produced 
|he  le^ft  ftupor  through  the  whole  of  the  difeale ;  neither  wa« 
the  perfon's  head  at  all  affefied,  or,  though  troubled  with  a 
cough,  was  his  expeftoration  rendered  difficulty  but  rather  the 
reverfe.  This  remarkable  cii(e  affords  the  greateft  encourage** 
ment  to  a  liberal,  and  even  an  unlimited  ufe  of  opium,  in 
.^afmodicaffe^ons;  and  we  agree  with  the  author,  and  Dr. 
Chalmers,  whom  he  has  cited,  that  the  quantity  of  opium  ne* 
IceOary  to  be  gl^en,  cauuot  by  ^ny  means  be  defined ;  buf 
muft  be  proportionable  to  the  violence  of  the  fpafin^,  and 
the  eScQL^  produced  by  the  medlciii^. 

'  The  next  number  contains  a  cafe  of  an  hemiplegia ;  the 
fucceeding  h  employed  on  the  ufe  of  tapping  early  in  drop« 
fies;,  the  tenth,  on  a  painful  conilipation  from  indgr^ted 
&ces ;  the  elttenth  is  an  account  of  the  putrid  meafles,  as 
they  were  obferved  at  London  in  the  years  1765  3nd  17681 
the  twelfth  contains  obfervations  on  the  bilious  fever  ufual  in 
Voyages  !to  the  Halt  Indies  ;  and  the  thirteenth  is  an  account 
X>f  a  new  method  of  amputating  the  l^g  a  little  above  the  ancle 
joint,  wi:h  a  defcripiion  of  a  machine  particularly  adapted  to 
the  ftump.  This  chirurgical  improvement  Is  the  invention  of 
Mr,  White,  fprgeon  to  the  ,Manchcfter  infirmary,  and  was 
inferted  in  a  volume  lately  ptibliAied  by  that  author  The 
fociety,  in  the  Preface  to  thefe  ojbfervations,  has  made  an 
apology  for  the  republication  of  this  article.  They  inform  us» 
|hat  it  haiJ  been  entirely  printed  off,  before  they  knew  of  itf 
i^vwg  appeared  in  9ny  other  collefllons,  and  they  requeil 
that  thofe  gentlehiien  who  intend  to  publiih  their  works  apart^ 
-     Vo«.,XXXl..  ^/rr/,   1771,  T  WM 
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.  would  fbr  tike  future  )>rQyent  itheiti  Irom  £ilitag  ioto  tte  far- 
propriety  tji'ivch  21  procedtirc. 

The  (burteemii  and  fifte^ntfc  numbers  pfefeiit  ds  with  the 
good  effe^s  ef  clie<arrot  poultke,  and-  >m^t  infuri»n»'  in  can- 
cerous difofdeFS.  The  carrot  f'oulnce  had  been  ^xxmxXj  re^ 
fcommended  in  thefe  cafes^  by  Mr^  Souitzer ;  and  Mr.  C^bfoli, 
of  Newcaftle,  htre  kif^rcBs  ma,  that^  th^ug^  he  will  not  pve^ 
tend  to  aifert  that  a  cataplafo  of  cifrots  will  cure  ati  uloemed 
cancer,  yet  he  dares  wlvUBce^  that  it  will  fiibdtie  the  intOi- 
krabte  ilencb  freCiuently  attending.  4biil»  gangnenois*  can- 
cerous ulcers.  This,  it  muft  be  owned;  has  been  a  great  de- 
iideratam  in  furg^ry  ;  and  even  Ihould  the  poultice  b6  produc- 
tive of  no  Airthek*  atlvantage^  k  is  a  confiderable  rrcioannea«- 
idation  in  its  favowr.. 

The  next  artkb  contains. ex|)erfmeAts  <m  thecermnencr 
aar*^8x>  tn  order  ^  ^iteotrer  the  heft  method  of  di^lviag  k 
larhen  caufing  deafp^fs.  It  appears  frdta  the  whole»  that  w»- 
ler  is  the  nwfi  powetful  folvenc  bf  that  ^bilance ;  and  that 
the  warmer  it  is  applied^  ib  iis  not  to  hurjt  the  ear,  its  efficacy 
is  always  the  greater. 
.    Tfae€xteertth  number  cotififts  «f  obfervations  on  the  curt 

.  of  an  h«moptoe»  and  upon  riding  on  horfe-back  fi>r  the  cure 
of  a  phthifis^.  by  Dr.  Dickfon^  jof  the  London  Hofpital.  This 
aiticle  is  of  To  much  cbeiequenee  in  the  peadice  of  phyiky  that 
we  ihall  extrad  ^he  whole. 

«  A  fpitting  of  bteod  is  a  much  more  corhraon  complaint  in  this 
eo«ntay>  -than  I  believe  is  generally  iiaagiwcd  j  and  whe«  it  arrives 
to  any  con£derabie  height,  and  is  loag  tofttin^iedy  ufually  becomea 
the  prehide  to  aconfumption,  from  which,  in  my  opinion^  veiy 
few  indeed  ever  recover,     I  am  not,  "however,  to  inform  you,  that 
in  this  age  and  place,  men  are  to  be  found  who  talk  of  their  curcs^ 
fcf  a  confuraption  with  the  utmoft  confidence)   and  whieh  they 
performed  too  i^ith  tnach  eafe,  by  methods  only  known  to  theiw* 
£?!ves.    1%  it  not  to  be  lamented,  that  tbefe  cures  are  chiefly  ima» 
l^mary,  and  only  celebi'ated  from  intercfted  views,    to  impofe  oft 
the  credulous  and  ignorant  ?  But  to  the  point :  a  fpitting  of  blood, 
tvhich  always  greatly  alarms  the  patieint  and  thofe  about  him,  whea  r 
the  method  which  I  ihall  meniioh  is  early  purfued,  is,  in'genara^ 
witli  litcife  difficulty  removed.    The  medtcine,  which  I  am  to  re*- 
commend,  is  neither  new  or  uncommon  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ia 
molt  frequent  ufe  in  the  praftice  of  phyfic,  though  feldom,  a&  far 
as  my  knowledge  exJtends^  ther^  H  nruch  Itrefs  laid*  upon  it  fot 
tiie   cure  of  this  di^eafe.^   Bat  in  tl>i8  4Aft  point  I  may  eafily  be 
miflaken.    However,   tho^igh  phyiicians  ihould  be  never,  fo  well 
informed  of  this  method  ;  yet,  as  the  grcateft  part  of  pra6litioi^ef» 
have  only  recourfe  to  ftyptics,  by  which  they  ate  egre^'oufly  difap*^ 
pointed,  is  1  have  Mten  myfelf  cxperienfced,  I  think  it  inV  duty  to^^ 
timi  tlreir  attention  tb  what  they  will  find  much  more  emcacioufr- 
One  great  narpofe  of  our  publioatMrns  being  to  communicaite  any- 
tiding,  found  ultful  in  praaice^  which,  however  general^  adopted 
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ikrt,  iMybe  unknown  in  remote  part«>  uldudes  me  IHcewife  to 
'gi9tfQ4.  thisfmper. 

*  T%e  medicine  fHiieh.I  Imve  fpoken  of  in  fuch  ^li^h  \€tict\»  «£ 
praifey  is  only  nitre,  to  the^ufc  of  which  I  .was  direi6ted  by  the^ate 
'^Gty  It'arAed  and  wortliy  pr,  Lefljerland,  phyfician  to  St.  Thomas's 
Mwpt^L  I  had  -occaiion  to  confult  him  for  a  heftic  patient,  whp 
^frequently  brought  up  iarjie  quantities  of  hlood,  an4  ha^i  bee.n 

attended  along  witfh  mci  by  the  late  Dr.  Sdiorti1>erg,  where  every 
kind  of  reftfingent  medicine  had  bcicn  tried  in  vain.  Dr,  Lether- 
-land,  upon  this  conffultation,  gave  me  a  very  particular  detail  of 
his  own  c^fe  ikxder  this  (fifeafe,  and  faid,  that  he  had  experienced 
iio%wtfefit  fromany  thing,  bat  froin  fimall  doTes  of  nitre,  very  fre- 
qifeni^y  repeated,  and  put  me  in  mind  that  this  ivas  his  pralSlice  at 
the  ko(pital  when  I  attended  it;  and  added,  4iiat  he  conftantly 
Jbiind  tlie  beft  eife^  frotii  its  ufe. 

*  The  nkre  was  admiftiftered  to  the  patient  abovementjoned  j 
-btie  though  I. thought  it  did  fcrvice,  yet,  as  the  lungs  were  raucli 
«^e^d,  and  a  cOiHumption  had  made  a  great  progrefs,  I  am  well 
':fet!«fied  that  noticing  could  have  favcd  iiim.    He,  however,  did 

not  die  of  an  haemorrhage,  which  both  Dr.  Schomberg  and  I  ap* 
prehended,  from  the  great  qwantities  of  blood  brought  up  at  par- 
ticular times.  Immediately  after  this  cbnfultation  with  Dr.  te* 
tiMrland,  I^as  determined  to  make  trials  of  nitfe  in  this  difeafe 
4rt  the  hbfpital ;  and  as  the  moft  commodious  form  6f'  ufing  it,  I 
■ordered  an-ele^uary  to  be  made  in  the  proportion  of  four  ouncoa 
■'of  conserve  of  redrofes,  and  a  half  ounce  of  nitre,  of  which'  the 
tbolkof  a  large  nutmeg  was  dire6led  to  be  given,  four,  fix,  or  ei^ht 
'times^ad^y,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  cafe.  The  good  ef- 
fects from -this  ele6^uary  have  aitoniOied  me,  and  inib  much,  that  : 
vfhen  given  early  in  an  haemoptoe,  I  can  almofl:  equally  depend 
upon  it  as  upon  the  cortex  Peruvianas  in  a  genuine  intermittent. 
'!  npmfl»^ewev^»  Obferve,  that  whenever  tht  pulfe  is  full  and 
.hardtf  and  indeed  almoft  alwap  there  is  fome  degree  of  hardnefe  in 
'the  pulfe  in  this  malady,  fome  blood  is  ordered  to  be  taken  aw,ay, 
'Which,  in  inch  circunifftances,  I  have  always  found  to  be  fizy»  The 
-bloodleftihg  is  Occaliohatly  repeated. 

*  in  my  confulmtion  with  Dr.  Xetheriand,  I  obferved  to  him, 
^hat  nitre  feemed  poflefled  of  the  power  of  abating  beat  and  the 
ftrength  and  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  beyond  any  medicine  I  was 
acqtiainted  with ;  whence  I  inferred,  that  the  rarefaction  and 
momentum  of  the  blood  being  thereby  diminished,  the  veflels  hajl 
an  opportunity  of  recovering  themfelves,  fo  as  to  ftqp  any  further 
fetemorrbage.    -ButtoChis  the  do^or  made  aniwer,  it  might  be  fo  ^ 

.  but  that  he  had  only  talked  from  experience. 

*  A  cool  regimen,  and  quiet  of  body  and  mind,  are  certainly  98 
ufefol  in  this  difeafe,  as  in  any  whatfoever.  When  the  cough  is 
Very  troubieifeine,  a  fmall  opiate  frequently  exhibited,  is  abfolutely 
neceflary;* 

[  *  I  have  found  nitre  too  adminiftered  in  ^his  manner^  of  ilii- 
'gular  fervice  in  uterine  haimorrhages  5  but  only  fo  far,  if  my 
o'bferv&tion  iscorreft,  where  there  was  a  feverilhnefs  and  hardnejs 
of  pulfe }  for  in  other  cafes,  the  elix.  vitr.  acid,  given  in  fmall 
^vantities,  and  very  frequently  repeated,  was  attended  with  much 
^(reater  benefit. 

*  Though  I  meant  ^t  mj  firft  ordering  the  forementi^ittid  elec- 
tttBry^  that  tlie  confenre  ot  rofes  ihoyld  only  be  confidered  as  a 
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vehicle  for  the  nitre  5  yet  I  will  by  tio  means  oretdkid  to  iafT 

that   it  is    deilitute  of  efficacy.    In  private  j^raake^  the  nitc^ 

.  ioined  with  fp.  ceti»  or  p.  « trag*  c.  has  produced  equally  good  ef- 

fcas*  .  ^ 

«  I  have  faid  that  nitre^  or  the  ele&uary  already  mentioned,  is 
'  almoft  as  efficacious  In  an  hxrooptoe  as  the  cor^  Periiv.  is  agaiaft 
intermittents )  but  nocwicbftanduig  the  vaft  nvmber  of.  iollaficea 
of  good  fuccefs  which  I  hawe  ieen»  yet,  when  I  think  of  the  great 
Sydenham  talking  as  highly  of  the  benefit  of  riding  on^  hor/eback 
in  confumptions,  I  am  ^fraid  to  truft  myfeTf  with  making  a  finglie 
obfervation  on  any  medicine  whatfoevef  :  for,,  if  I  can  judge  at 
all,  I  am  certain  that  riding  on  horfeback  in  confmiiptive  ca£s»v  is 
aaoft  commonly  hurtful,  withput  fuch  regulations  as  in  general 
have  been  little  minded.  For  inftance,  I  have  known  a  perfbn 
who,  by  a  ride  of  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  was  wonderfuUj^ 
recruited,  and  who,  at  another  time,  in  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, without  undergoing  more  bodily  motion,  has  returned  faiilt 
and  languid,  and  apparently  worfe  i  and  this  obfervation  on  the 
fame  perfbn  has  been  fo  frequently  made,  as  to  point  put  evidently 
the  times  when  this  exeixife  iliall  not  do  hurt  in  confumptive  cafes. 
You  are  well  acquainted  how  the  pulfe,  in  the  difeafe  jsift  referred 
to,  however  calm  in  the  morning;,  becomes  more  frequent  an  the 
afternoon  and  night,  attended  uuh  heat,  and  other  feveriib  firmp- 
toms  $  wherefore  exercife  can  only  add  to  the  miichief  of  the  fever. 
I  would  tl^erefbre  recommend  to  all  be6tic  pcrfons,  aivd  efpecially 
to  thofe  who  ihall  travel  to  diflant  places  on  account  of  abetter 
air,  or  the  benefit  expeCfed  from  any  particular  water,  that  their 
Iravelliifg  (hould  be  flow,  and  confined  to  a  very  £bw  hours,,  and 
only  in  the  morning.  From  the  negle^  of  thia;  pf^cautiox^  how 
many  perfons  have  gone  to  BriHol,  and  the  next  day,  or  in.  a  f^vr 
days,  lave  made  a  very  unexpc6lcd  exit?' 

The  fubfeqjuent  article  prefents  us  with  fbme  remarks  on  the 
bills  of  mortality  in;  London.  The  d^efign  of  thefe  remarks  is 
to  vindicate  the  fali^brity  of  the  HritiiCb^  climate  from  the  inju- 
rious opinion  which  may  be  entertained  of  it  by  foreigners, 
in  jconfeqjuencc  of  the  ignorance  of  thofe  perfons  who  are  al- 
lowed to  frame  the  bills  of  mortality ;  with  whom  it  is  ufual 
to  imagine  that  all  difeafes,  whether  ac^te  or  chronic,'  of 
which  peopDe  have  died  emaciated,  were  genuine  coafiimp- 
tions,  ' 

A  cafe  of  a  fatal  ileus  is  the  fubjcft  next  m  order ;  which 
is  followed  by  remarks  on  the  ufe  of  balfams  in  the  cure  of 
conftrmptions,  by  Dr.  FothergilU  The  doctor  Here  juflly  re- 
prehends the  general  ufe  of  balfamics  in  pulmonary  diforders» 
on  account  of  the  heat  and  ftimulating  quality  with  which 
they  are  mofVly  endowed  j  evincmg  their  injurious  efieds  ia 
thofe  cafes  from  the  <:onfequenc€S  of  which  they  are  prbdoc- 
tive  when  applied  to  external  wounds.    . 

Tl^e-  two  next  articles  are,  a  defence  of  Sydenham's  me- 
thod of  treating  the  meafles,  by  Dr.  Dickfon  ;  and  the  two 
immediately  iucceeding  are  employed  on  the  Csefereaii  ppe»- 
jratiott» 
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.  ,  Jortin%  Sirmm  en  djfertnt  Sui^u  t!^5 

' 'Number  XXIIL  contains  ieveral  ufefii],  though  not  new, 
cblervations  on  the  cilre  of  confunnptionSy  by  Dr.  FothergilL 

r  The  iev^n  fabfequettt  articles  are  refpeQlvety  on  the  follow- 
ing  fubjefb.  ^a  account  of  a  iate  epidemical  difiemper  in 
Barbadoes.  Appendix  to  a  paper  on  the  hydrocephalus  in- 
t^rnus.  Of  a  fetar  efFofton  of  Wood  into  the  canity  of  the 
pericardium,  'Of  the  good  efFefts  of  dividing  the  aponeurofis' 
of  the  biceps  mufcle>  in  a  painful  lacerated  wound.  ObPn*- 
nations  on  the  inlenfibility  of  tendons.  Account  of  a  iuc« 
cefsfbl  method  of  treaHng  fore  legs.     A  cafe  of  a  fatal  hernia. 

Tljie  two  next  numbers  contain  farther  accounts  of  the  good  . 
eiFe^s  of  the  cicuta,  and  carrot  poultice,  in  a  cancer  of  the 
breaft;  and  of  the-  ofefulnefs  of  wort  in  fome  ill-conditioned 
ulcers.  But  we  wi(h  that  the  author  of  the  laft  article  had 
more  fully  afcertained  the  nature  of  the  firft  cafe  he  mentioni?) 
as  the  want  of  preciftonin  fiich  a  point  muft  render  tht  pro^ 
per  ufe  of  a  remedy  extreniHy  indeterminate. 

The  thirty-third  number  is  a  curious  cafe  of  an  incyfted, 
tumour  in  the  orbit  of  tKe  eye,  aired  by  Mefiieurs  Bromfield 
and  Ingram.  The  two  following  are  on  the  varicofe  aneurifm« 
The  next  is  the  hiftory  of  a  fatal  inveriion  of  the  uterus,  and 
f upture  of  the  bladder,  in  pregnancy ;  and  the  laft  article  in 
the  volume  is  an  account  of  a  fimple  fra£lure  of  the  tibia  in  a 
pregnant  woman,  where  the  callus  was  not  formed  till  af- 
ter delivery,  which  was  feven  nK)nths  pofterior  to  the  acci* 
dcttt. 
.  We  have  here  given  our  readers  a  full  enumcratiort  of  the 
articles  which  tliis  volume  contains.  Several  of  them  cer- 
tainly dclerve  a  place  in  the  records  of  phyllc;  but,  with  all 
due  regard  for  the  induftrious  and  benevolent  (bciety,  we  muft 
be  of  opinion  that  the  number  might  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced^ The  tythe  of  fi^ils  of  this  kind  would  form  a  col- 
IcdioR  more  valuable  than  the  aggregate  of  the  whole ;  and 
we  long  to  behotd  the  aufpicious  acra  to  fcience,  when  the 
u/eful  produft.ihall  be  entirely  feparated  from  the  chaff  of 
medical  obfervation. 

lil.   StrmoHs  en  Difftreni  ^ubjedli^  fy  the  late  Re^veren^  John  Jortifl, 

D,D.  Archdeacon  of  London,  ReBor  of  St,  Dunllan'i  in  the 

'  Eafi,  ««</ r/ftfr  ^  Kenfington.     Sva,   l6/.  S^ar^u     White. 

T^R.  Jorttn  is  fo  well  known  by  his  Remarks  on  EcclefiaAical 
T^  Hiftory,  his  Life  of  Erafmus,  and  other  valuable  works,, 
that  it  would  be  fuperduous,  upon  this  pccafion,  to  expatiate 
'  on  his  literary  character.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve  in 
g^neral^  that.thefe  difcourfe^  may  be  read  with  pleafure  and> 
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impravemtnt  by  men  \0f  ]eanui»g:a«d  tufto^    TI19  fiibfoSK  of 
which  the  aitthof  Km  gwftted  are  ^f  anivtcfiil  tnportance ;  tu$ ) 
inetbod  is  eafy  aod  fta^rfll,  hi$  reabsipg  clfar  4Afl  judidoos^ 
his  language  corrtQ»  maiily.  ^od  p^r^ciioiM. .         . 

.  Ia  the  ftrft  feri|)o(i  he  explains  and  iUuftcatea  thi»  comini* 
pation  of  Mofes.  i  CMrJid  h  bf  tbmi  main  liki  Mml  f  nttandw  m#  . 
9f  thi  no^^    Deut.  Jiavii.  i8«    In  the  Old  Teft4m<*l»    ba 
iiiys^  ihere.are  iityqral  pveaeptawhkh  h«iie.a.  dotthle  meaatt^. ' 
For  exaniplev  in  Lfviiii;iia  i«  h  laid,  *f  Thou  fkdt  not  oaffa  • 
the  deal'^    Curfiji^  a  dnf  peciba  is  iadeied  coadansned ;;  btt( » 
that  is  not  aU :  there  is  fomethio^  n!iore  ^M-biddea  by.  this 
law.    The  expreflion  feexHi  I4>  be  of  a  proverbial  aature,  aad^ 
the  general  meaning  is,  thoi*  ibalt  not  fake  cbe. advantage  of 
a  noan'di  iAcapafity*to«d^eiiid  hiaifelf*.  and  hurt  hiai  eithar  ta.« 
his  body,  his  fortune,  or  his  reputaHoa.     Aaiong  the  lAo&i^ 
laws  are  theft, . ''  Thou  flialt  aot  kiU  a  cpw  and  her  young.; 
both  in  one  day.    If  thou  fiadeft  a  bird  with  bar  eggs,  or 
young  oaes^  rbou  ibaU  not  take  both  the  dam  and  the  yoong." 
^ddes  th^  anions  which  are  hare  prohibited,  erery  kind  of; 
behaviour  ^kich  (hea^  inhumanity  and  barbarity  ftem  to  be 
farbidderu    Feeding  upon  blood  was  prohibited*    becanie  it 
had  a  favagge  apd  brutifl)  appearance  ;  and  by  ahftainiag  £roaa . 
itt  meu  were  taagkt  to  (han  cruelty  apd  infauipaBity  toward^ 
fbvir  fellow- creatures,  and  bloodflied  and  murder..  laDau*. 
teronomy  it  is  iaid,  **  Thou  ihalt  not  .nauz^b  die  as,  when, 
be  treadeth  out  the  corn.'*    Here  we  have  a  fymbolical  la»|^ 
fwd  the  meaiuAg  of  it  isn  whpfeever  is  enkployed  in  htboiir^ 
banaiicia)  to  others,  o^ght  himfelf  to  partake  off  the  proit* 

{^rom  exauftples  of  this  SMtiire  he  infers^  that  the  jmorali . 
fpirilual,  ^ad  enhirged  feafe  of  the  comminatioa  in  the  text  if 
this :  Curif^d  is  he  who  iropofes  uppn  the  fianpie,  the  cre» 
4uk»U9«  the  unwary,  the  ignorant^  and  the  helpleis ;  and  el? 
.fher  hurts  or  defraads,  or  deceives,  or  fedtipesb  or  nufinforms, 
INT  miileads,  or  perverts^  or  corrupts  and  ijpoils  theqi.  Ho 
fbf n  (hew»  by  what  ai^ions  we  a^y  bp  .fiipj^fed  tp  be  guilty,^' 
fpore  or  lefs*  of  this  fau}t. 

The  roiniftcrs  oJF  the  gofpel^  he  obfcry^s,  mayjbe  fiud  to 
naiflead  the  blind  when  they  deal  in  falfe  qplnions,  or  unin-. 
telligible'dofirincs,  or  unprofitable  difputes,  or  uncharitable 
?nd  unmannerly  reproofs,  or  perfonal  refleftions,  or  (lattery^ 
or  in  any  ftibjeftS  foreign  frpni  religion,  and  void  of  edifica- 
tion, much  more  when  they  teach  things  of  aq  cyil  t^tidenqr^ 
and  which  nray  have  a  bad  influence  on  the  minds  and  aaan- 
nera  of  the  pepp]e.  The  church  of  Rome  has  been  very* 
guihy  of  the  crinfte  abovemenfioned.  Her  ecclefialDical  f^aee 
and  {y^^m  in  general  if  calculated  to  keep  (hf  voi^ofiaHy  ijg^ 
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ignoramfe,  and  in'M  Mplkitf  Utk  aai  k)i»4  fil^niABM  «» 
humaa  authority,  aad  iftdd^r  tlie  pfftencif  ^miHy^  ^mt  ey^ichial 
ftacc,  to  diibourage  liberty  of  c<Hiiclene«  m4  fr^  #04  rational 
«xaimBatiaii.     We  fubjc^  ourff^s  to  the  d«iwii?jatiefi  of  tl»e 
text  ivlien  ia.  our  world^^r  al&u*$  and  iAtcroowfiis  wiih .  othert 
we  aft  uiK^irlyaad  difiion^ftLy;  when  ive   wi^^ng  Ibe  wett, 
the  ignoiuat,  the  fiifitndle&«  the  pQOi:,  the  orpJUdf^  the  wido^v 
«>r  the  l^raager;  or  when  we  give  wrong  ^mukl  and  ilunfol 
advice,  knowingly  and  witfuUyi  teithofe  who  h*w^a|l  opialoao^ 
our  fuperiof  IkH],  and  apply  to  us  for  dke^od  i  or  when  we  fee% 
put  the  weak,  the  youhg^  the  ignorant,  the  unwary,  the  unftead- 
fiift^  and  loftil  bad  pnadples  iato  them  ;  when  we  entice  thena 
to  (in,  draw  them  mto  temptation,  fpotl  an  h^oA  dirpofitiooi 
Miice  aii  innocent  txits^^  fob  an  unfpotted  perfea  o^  v]rftie« 
of  honour,  and  reputation,  of  ^eaoe  of  m»nd«  qf  aqukt^coii*^ 
iaence,  ailni  perhaps  df  tiQ  happine ft  prcfent  and  ftit*u'<.    'Of 
the  ianoe  ibri  of  crioie  ace  they  guitty  whQ  «cnpioy  their  ttnia 
and  dmr  abilities,  given  th«m  for  ^ther  ends,  ifi  writing  \fioSk 
and  profane  books^  in  tofitriving  and  fludying  to  do  all  tkt 
mifchief  they  can  in  all  tiroes  aiid  in  all  pl9ce$ji  to  poifon  pre-* 
frnt  aiid  Ibture  generations^  asd-  to  work  iniquity  ^vm  whea 
Ihey  ase  ki  the  grave. 

The  fui3je£k  of  the  feeond  diftourfe  k^  AlnaHam^t dfl^ing 
np  his  fon.  ^  The  iuithor  corifiders  every  circumi^anee  relative 
to*  thU  tranfaflimi,  and  endeavours  to  place  the  condu6k  oi  tha 
patriarch  tn  its  proper  Il^ht.  The  following  important  ufes^ 
he  fayy,  niay  be  made  of  this  hiftory*  Firft,  w«  nny  letrar 
from  it  the  true  nature  of  faith,  of  that  pradic^  and  a£Hve 
£iith  which  recommends  ns  to  the  favour  of  God^  Secondly,, 
if  we  inquire  what  was  the  defign  of  Ood  in  liying  AbrabamA 
ve  may4>laiftly  difcern  that  it  was  not  o«ly  to  make  him  a9 
illufbious  and  a  lading  example  of  faith  and  obedience  i  ban 
to*  fbrtel  the  death  and  refurredion  of  ^\$t  Saviour,  and  to^ 
madce  lAac  a  lively  type  and  reprefentation- of  Chrift.  'V 

The  refemblance  between  Ifaac  and  Ch^riA;  is,  he  telia  us«' 
continued  through  a  great  variety  of  eircumftances,  h  ex« 
tremely  fingular  and  iir iking,  and  not  to  be  accounted  for« 
except  by  a  divine  defign  and  fore-appo^tmeat*  To  prov^ 
this  point,  he  proceeds  in  the  following  manner. 

*  The  birth  of  Ifaac-  was  miraculous  and  contrary  to  the^ 
common  courfe  of  nature  :  fi>  was  the  birth  of  Chrift  j  and  in 
this  the  refemblance' was  fingular«  . 

*  The  l)irth  of  Ifaac  was  foretold  and  promifedl^y  God  him* 
{fAf:  fo  was  the  birth  of  Cbrift  declared  before  by  the  angel. 

*  Ifaac  had  his  name  given  to  him  before  he  wai?  bom  s 
Cod  faid  to  Abrahaan  Sarah  fhall  bear  thee  a  fon»  and  thoti 
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(halt  call  his  name  Ifaac :  in  like  manner  the  angef! Taid  M  ^ 
Mary,  Thou  fliah  bring  forth  aibn,  and  call  his  name  Jefus. 

*  The  word  Ifaac  (tgti&t^  langbtir.  or  j&jf^  which  name  was 
given  him»  not  only  becatife  Abraham  and  ^a^ah  had  laug^d 
Ivhen  the  proiniie  wa§  made  to  them,  but  alfo  on  account  of 
the  joy  which  he  cau(ed  to  them  at  his  birth,  and  as  he  was 
to  be  a  public  bleffing  to  all  nations^  and  in  him  the  great 
promites  of  God  were  to  be  fulfilled*  So  the  word  Jt/us^g' 
lies  SavlHtf^  and  the  tidings  of  his  birth  were  tidings  of  great 
joy  which  was  to  be  to  all  people. 

*  Ifaa^  IS  called  the  only  Ton,  and  the  beloved  of  his  father  ; 
a  title  afterwards  mod  peculiarly  appropriated  to  Chriil»  the 
only-begotten  and  the  beloved  fon  of  God. 

*  Abraham  offered  up  his  only  ion»  as  God  afterwards  gave 
tip  his  only  fon  to  die  for  mankinds  ,      * 

*  Ifalic  was  an  emblem  of  Chriil  in  his  death  and  refurrec- 
tlott ;  and  in  this  there  is  that  difference  which  ought  to  be 
between  the  type  and  the  perfcu  reprefented,  between  the^ 
ihadow  and  the  fubftance  ;  for  Ifaac  died  figuratively  and  ty- 
pically, but  Chrift  died  truly  and  really. 

«  ifaac  for  the  fpace  of  three  days,  that  is,  from  the  jtimc 
that  the  command  of  God  was  pronounced,  to  the  time  when 
he  Was  laid  upon  the  altar^  may  be  confidered  as  dead,  dead 
by  laW,  and  by  the  fentence  palTed  upon  him  ;  and  when  he 
was  ^elea&d  by  a  fecond  command,  he  arofe  figuratively,  and 
was  Teflored  to  life  again.  So  Chrifl  was  for  three  days  in  the 
ftate  of  the  deadj  and  on  the  third  day  arofe  to  life* 

*  Abraham  took  the  wood;  for  the  burnt  offering*  and  laid 
it  Upon  ifaac,  who  carried  it  to  the  place  where  he  was  to  bcf 
facri^edi  and  tbeti  he  was  bound,  and  lifted  up,  and  laid 
upon  k«  The  like  circumftances  are  obfervable  in  ^  Chrift 
bearing  hil  crofi. 

*  As  the  moft  dear  and  exprefs  pfomife  of'  the  Mellias  way 
made  to  Abraham  r  fo  the  moft  exprefs  and  lively  type  of  the 
McfHaft  that  we  nieet  wi*h  in  all  the  Old  Teftament,  was 
Abraham's  offbring  up  his  fon:  and  as  St.  Jerbm  tells  us^ 
from  an  ancient  and  conilant  tradition  of  the. Jews,  the  moun- 
tain in  Moriah  where  Abraham  was  commanded^ to  facrifice 
Ifaac*  was  Mount  Calvary^  the  very  fpot  where  our  Lord  alfo 
Was  crucified  and  offered  up  for  us  •.'— 

*  When  Abraham  was  upon  the  point  of  facrificing  his  fbn# 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  and  prevented  him':  when  Chrift 
had  been  the  appointed  tin\e  in  the  grave,  the  angel  of  the 
Loid  came  and  attended  upon  his  rcfurredion. 

*  Thus  have  we  ihevred  the  refcmblance  between  Ifaac  and 

*  Tillotibnj  vol.  ii.  p.  18.  fol. 
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GBrift  tolie  (oftrong  and  iingu]iir»  as  tbjuilify  tti6  fupt^oiltioti 
that  the  firft  was  a  type  of  the  (ttond: 
'  *  That  Abraham  had  a  forefight  of  therMfll&u,  inrho  was 
to  Iprio^  from  him»  and  in  whbm  aH  the  ^milies  of  the  eavth 
fitouU  be  bleffed^  is  affirmed  by  our  Siiiri^ufi',  when  he  fays  to . 
the  Jews;  /'  Yoar  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  &e  my  d^  $  and 
he  faw  it,  and  was  glai!/'    And  It  is  probaUe  that  when  the 
great  tr^nraSion  of  offering  up  his  ion  liaac  was  happily,  con- 
cluded* it  was  alfo  revealed  to  him  thst  this  was.  a  typital.aod. 
figurative  reprefentation  of  the  death  and:  reTuri^^oa  of  the 
only  beloved  Son  of  Glod.' 

Though  we.  are  no  advocates  for  types  and  typical  reafoo* 
ingSyiand  have  feen  them  carried  to  a  ridiculous  exiei>l;»  yet 
wexanndt  help  admiring  th^  ingenuity  of  Dr.  }ortin  ifi  Ending 
out  a  refemblance  between  Ifaac  and  Chrift,  in  fdch  a. variety 
of  circumftances :  if  in  fome  of  thefe  circamAancei  thcie  is  xko 
intended  preEguratioii*  there  is»  we  confeft^^  a  iremafkable 
i;oincidefice  of  fimilar  fads. 

We  have  looked  into  St.  Jerom,  but  cannot  .find 'that  he< 
any  where  iays,  '  that  the  mountain  in*  Moriah,' where  Ahra« 
ham  was  commanded  to  facrifice  Ifaac^  was  itiount  .Gal vary, 
the  very  fpot  where  our  Lord  alio  was  crucified  aiid  offered  tip 
for  us.'  He  tells  us,  that  Adam  is  faid  to  have t lived  and 
died  in  the  very  place  where  Chrift  was  crucified.  Ja  hdcMrit^'. 
imb  in  bee  iufu  Uce,  et  bakitttfi^^UiruY^  l^  martuus  fjfi  Adam^ . 
XJndt  €t  bcui  in  pto  crudfixus  t/i  Dominuynoflif  C0lvarifij^f0{UtHtr  s , 
jolictt  quod  ihi  fo  antiqui  hcminis  ctd'^arin  ttn^ttn*  HierOfti'  tOUI.' 
i»  p.  J24»  Edit.  Bafil.  1565.  He  informs  us  likemley  that, 
the  Jews  believe,  that  the  mountain  where  Abrahaia  roffered 
up, his  fon  was  the  mountain  on  which  the  temple  was  after* 
Vard^  built*  Aiunt  Hthrm  bune  tnnnum  ijft  in  q»o  ^fiea  imphm 
€onditum  eft^  in  arm  Oma  Jebufiei.  Tom.  iii,  p.  atji*  Ac*. 
cording  to  this  account  of  the  matter,  Chriil,  who  was  cni« 
eified  ou  amount  Cailvary,  and  not  en  Moriah^  where  the 
temple  of  Jerufalem  was  built,  could  not  be  crucified  >  on  the 
very  fpot'  where  Abraham  was  comnianded  to  facrificO;  his  ion* 
Ifiilead  of  Moriah  in  Genefis,  the  Samaritans  read  Mor$b^  and 
pretend  tf)at  God  fent  Abraham  itito  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sichem,  yt^here  certainly  was  Moreh^  Gen.  xii.  6.  and  Deut« 
xi.  30.  and  4hat  it  was  upoti  mount  Gerizim  that  liaac  was. 
brought  in  order  to  be  facrificed.  Up6n '  the  w^ole»  the 
grounds  on  which  Dr.  Jortin  and  archbrfliop  Tillotfon  afiert, 
that  Ifaac  was  offered  up  on  the  very  fpot  where  our  Saviour 
was  crucified,  are  extremely  precarious.  Or  rather,  we  are 
lodined  to  think,  that  thefe  writers  have  made  foipe  milUke 
in  citing  the  authority  of  St.  Jerom. 

In  the  thti'd  fermoa  our  author  points  out  the  realigns  for 
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wiiicfi  Prptrideitcie  permSrs  a  mixture  of  good  antf  bofl  inm  fti* 
the  world  ;  and  ihews  the  abfardhy  of  a  favourite  do£trine  with- 
iMfie  etiHiu^AlK  ttiat  the  (kints  ought  to  inherit  not  only 
heaven^  ^utthe  earth  alfo ;  that  the  true  Ifraelites  have  a* 
rqfbk  to  f^lunder  the  vrkked'  Egyptians ;  that  the"  e^ngodljr 
have  no  propert^ft  herc^  below,  no  true  title  to  their  goods  and: 
diateb;  aivd' that  domfnion  is  founded  in  grace. 

la  the  iott«th  difeottde  the  author  recommends  indufhy  In 
oQt  woddiy  calMngs,  and  in  our  relfgiouft  concerns/:  In  ^e 
M^  h^  explains  this  maxim  of  Solomon,  Br  mi  rigbmus  o^er^ 
mmth ;  ami  produces  various  inftances  of  people  running  into-^ 
«rtKe«ies>  indtfcretiotts^  and  abfurdities,  underlie  ptfetenco  of 
fapertor  hottneft. 

The  fath  ^c&ax&  contains  ibaie  excelleftt  obfervatiosis 
conceraiog  the  love  of  our  country,  and  the  behaviour  hj 
which  it  il  evidenced^  The  text  is  taken  from  NdiemiaK  v« 
>9*  and  the  courage  induftry,  liberality,  difintereftednefs, 
and  public  fpirit  of  that  Jewilh  governor  are  recommeadiid  t©. 
oor  iaittation,  as  far  a^  oiir  condition  and  abilities  wiH  permit. 
The  folllowtng  remark,  though  extremely  obvious,  is  very 
ydty  and  exprefic*  with  energy  and  fpirit.  •  A  patriot  with- 
o«tf  reiigton,  md  an  honeft  man  without  the  fear  of  God, 
is  one  of  the  moft'uncommtm  creatures  upon  earthy  and  un- 
happy are  the  people  who  have  nothing  better  to  trull  to, 
fhail  to  the  honour  of  fuch  counfellors  and  magrftrates.  JLet 
rtvenge,  orambvtion,  or  pride,  or  hift,  or  profit  tempt  th« 
man  t^a  ba(c  and  vile  adion,  and  you  may  as  well  hope  to. 
biad;  up  an  huftgry  tiger  wkh  a  cobweb,  as  to  hold  this  de- 
^faatiched  patriot  in  the  vifionary  chains  of  decency,  or  to  charm 
him  with  the  in telledual  beauty  of  truth  and  reafon.* 

The  intention  of  Providence  in  the  mixture  of  rich  and  poor, 
smdnhe  moral-  reBeAibns  refubing  from  this  inequality,  ara 
conftdered  >n  the  feventh  difcourfe. 

The  goodaefs  of  God  is  the  fobjeft  of  the  eighth.  That 
this  perfe^ion  belongs  to  the  Supreme  Being  he  proves  by  the 
foUowingf  eonfiderations.  i.  From  the  neceffary  connection 
between  goodrtefs  arid  other  divine  attributes.  2.  From  the 
confe^aenees  ariiing  fkom  fuppofing  that  he  is  not  ^od.  3  • 
From  the  ^oodnefs  which  is  feen  in,  his  creatures,  in  nven. 
4.  From  the  effefts  of  his  goodnefs  in  the  bleffings  we  receive  r 
and  laftly,  from  fhe  works  of  the  creatioir. 

in  the  ninth  fermon  the  obje^ons  to  this  truth  £.re  fbted 
gnd  Confidered. 

The  objefiltens  to  the  goodnefs  of  God  are  taken  from  the 
evil  that  is  in  the  world j  which  may  be  comprifed  under  the 
evil  of  fin  and  the  evil  of  pain,  is  not  God,  fays  the  objaabr, 
the  author  of  all  thofp  evils ;  or^  at  k$ll,  does  he  iiot  permit 
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iliem  f  Hdw  ctn  this  be  reconciletl  wkh  his  g^ettneft^  and- 
how  co«kl  the^  enter  inco  a  woFld,   created  ai>d  ruled  bf  « 
beneficent  Biekif  f  Qiir  antlior  as»foer$,  fwfly  We  are  iiich  la* . 
icompeicnt  jodges  «f  OvAH  |>fovidenx:tr  that  we  ought  not  to-* 
charge  him  with  want  «£  goodne<^  ifpom  tho*^  evils  which  we^ 
^  and  experience^  &c.     Secondly,  *  in  all^ueftioJis  of  th^ 
nacnre,  it  is  the  part  of  every  prudent  cwquinpr  to  confider  tha 
idHBculiiea  on  both  iides,  and  to  embrace  the  ofHiiioji  whieli 
bath  the  feweft.    By  this  way  of  Judging,  the  qv^^ion  before- 
U8  is  iboa  decided;  for  there  are  many  unanfwerable  proqfr  of' 
^od's  goodniefa,  there  are  many  abfurdities  which  fdlow  the' 
denial  of  ii;  and  the  difBcuhles  which  attend  it  arifcrinatt 
probability  from  our  limited  capacity,   and  tmpcrled  know* 
Jedge^  which  cannot  discover  the  whole  plan  and  fyftem  of 
divine  pnsvidence. 

*  From  thefe  general  anfwers  let  u»  now  defcend  toa  goih    . 
fideration  of  particular;. 

*  It  was  an  a6t  worthy  of  our  beneficeert  Author  to  create  s* 
variety  of  beings  endued  with  reaibi),  and  capable  of  imfiiortal- 
bappine^. 

*  But  a  rational agenti  muft  be  a  free  agent;  for  torealbft- 
^ndtoad  r/equire  a^id  imply  choice  and  liberty:  and  everj» 
created  and  free  being  mud  have  a  power  of  fmning,  iiniefr  ^ 
bad  the  perie£lions  o?  his  Creator,  which  isimpoffible* 

«  Thus  the  eni  of  (xn  entered  iiito  the  world  in  fuch  a  manv 
Iter' that  it  cannot  be  charged  upon  Qod^  and  jproye  any  waafr. 
of  goodnefs  in  him.  k 

*  If  we  consider  th^  evil  of  pain  as  the  conleqnenca  c^  fin^ 
we  muft  acknowledge  that  we.  are  defervedty  fubjed  to  it,  »i4- 
that  beings  who  ad  perverfely  and  unreasonably,  eught  to- 
fiiffer  for  it* 

^  The  pain  to  which  the  good  are  liable,  if  it  be  to  them 
an  occafion  of  eyercifing  many  virtues,  and  c^  qi:»Ulty4ng  them*- 
felves  for  greater  rewards  in  a  better  ftate^  is  profitable  apd 
dbfirable. 

^  The  pain  to  which  the  bad  are  expofed,  if  it  may,  as  \k^ 
^certainly  m^y,  be  ufefti)  to  them,  to  reclaim  them  from  fiD^> 
and  to  remind  them  to  feek  happinefs  where  it  is  to  be  found, 
|5  alfo  of  great  advantage ;  and  if  it  have  not  this  e^d  upon 
them,  it  is  a  pttni(hn»ent  which  they  deferve. 

*  Indepdf  if  we  duly  confider  the  thing*  and  take  in  all 
rircnmftances,  from  the  very  evil  which  is  in  the  world,  no 
(light  arguments  may  be  drawn  to  prove  the  goodnefs  of  God, 
fmce  thofe  evils  have  a  tendency  to  produce  fuch  a  variety  cif 
ffiorai  virtues  and  Chriftian  graces,  and  are  alleviated  by  fo 
fpan^aids,  and  tempered  and  alla^e^l  w^  i^  many  favours^. 

Hence 
I 
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Hence  We  iftay  reafdn  and  bfer  ;  if  God  beibgeittleltfetr  in 
his  corrections^  fo  kind  even  in  his  anger,  how  great  .n»uft  hi* 
goodnefsy  his  munificei\ce>  and  his  recompences  be  ?  Of  all 
carfl  the  word  is  fin ;  and  yet  if  we  had  not  finned,  the  cle* 
mency  of  God  had  not  been  manifiefied,  nor  wottM  he  hare 
had  thofe  jtitles,  in  which  he  feems  to  glory^  The  Lord^  the 
Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  iong-fuffering,  and  alsim- 
dam  in  goodnefs  and  trutfh^  iceeping  mercy  for  thoufanda,  for- 
givh)g  iniquity,  and  tranfgreffiop,  and  iSn.  6in  is  the  odcafiod 
of  repentance,  and  repentance  produceth  humility,  diftruil  of 
ouffelves,  religious  fear  and  caution,  and  when  it  ends  in 
reft^rmation^  it  is  a  powerful  motive  to  affe^fonate  gratitode 
towards  God,  according,  to  our  Saviour's  remark,  that  he  to 
%bom  much  is  forgiven,  will  love  much  ;  and  at  this  happy 
change  of  one  finner,  there  is,  as  he  alfo  %s,  more  joy  ia 
heaveo,  «l)2in  over  ninety  and  nine  }uft  perfons  who  need  no 
repentance.     Shall  we  then  continue  in  (in,  that  grace  nf»ay 

.  abounds  By  no  means ;  for  even  long-fuffering  hath  its  Hmits» 
sind  patience  itfelf  may  he  provoked  too  far.  But  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  eafy  terms  of  reconciliation  upon  repentance 
^d  renewed  obedience  ihould  teach  us  to  sfdore  the  riches  of 
the  divine  goodnefs,  ^  bich  thus  out  of  the  greateil  evil  bring* 
iprtb  good. 

*  As  to  temporal  inconveniencies  and  troubles^  they  are 
not  only  of  a  (hort  duration,  and  a  mere  nothing  compared  to 
fternity,  but  by  God*$  appointment,  they  either  produce  de- 
iirable  eife^s,  or  they  are  alleviated  by  many  comforts,  or 
they  are  compenfated  by  many  advantages.  Labour,  though 
it  was  at  firft.indidled  as  a  curie,  feems  to  be  the  gentleft  of 
all  punifliment$,  and  is  fruitful  of  a  thouftmd  Uefiings:  the 
fame  Providence  which  permits  difeafes,  produces  remedies ; 
wheft  it  fends  forroWs,  it  oftdn  fends  friends  and  fupportere  ; 
if  it  gives  a  (banty  income,  it  gives  goOd^feiife,  and  knowledge, 
^d  contentment,  which  love  to  dwell  >under  homely  roofs  ; 
with  ficknefs  come  humility,  and  repentance^  and  piety;  and 
AlHi^lion  and  Grate  walk  hand  in' hand.  In  genera^  thedif- 
^reeable  events  and  the  troubles  incident  to  human  life  both 

^  wean  us  frofn  an  immoderate  love  of  this/worldi  and  raiie  the 
liopes  and  defires  to  better  objeds,  and  ibften  the  heart  of 
man  for  the  reception  of  the  gentle  a£Fe^io6s,  of  affability, 
humanity;  civiliry,  >pity,  condefcenfion,  and  o5icioQS  kind- 
nefs ;  and  prevent  or  remove  a  certain  narrow,  feltilh,  arid  un* 
compaOionate  difpoGtion,  which  often  attends  great  health  and 
a  flow  of  pro/periry.* 

,  The  author^ a nfwers  ieveral  other  objeftions  to  th^  divine 
goodnefs,  deduced  from  the  dojSiriiie  of  future  puniihments, 

and 
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4ifid  tKat  of  abiblute  re{»r€bation»  Aom  a  fuppoTed  <]efed  of 
ChriAkiraiyY  nam^elf.  Us  waat  of  uniy«rfaliry,  aad  from  thp 
fufferings  of  tlie  brute  ci^atkin  1  aad  ibea  concludes  wkb  lbm<i 
praaictfl  tnfiBfcaces.  .    :    : 

The  tenth,  .eleipentk»  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  diicour%  are 
on  the  omnipoleuce,'  imoiutabiUtyt  ipirituatky*  and  impar^ 
tiaiity  .of  Godf  and  are  calculated  to  give  us  juft,  honotirabl^ 
and  exalted  feotimntsof  the  dWioe  nature. 
.  The  five  Aibfeqiieut  ienoQins  contain  many  inftru£livf  ob* 
fovalioiis^QB  the  tove,  and  ,the  fear  of  God»  pn  reliaace,  hppa^ 
«nd  tfaank%iving.    * 

The  laft  (erioon  in  the  firfl  voluoxe  i^  an  explanation  of  oiir 
.  Saviour'si  diicpttrfe  with  St^  Peter»  recorded  in  the  aift  ch^ij^t^ 
of  St,  John, 

We  couJdy  with  additional  fatisfaflioa  to  ourfelve^^^  make 
fome .  farther  eytradls  from  thefe  valuable  iermonss  but  the 
limits  prefer ibed  to  this  article  will  not  allow  us  to  e|ilarge»  , 


IV.     Simons  ea  tbi  moft  Vftful  and  Important  SahjeBs^  ddtipttd  f 

tbi  Famify.  W  Ch/et.     By  tbi  Ri%f.  Samuel  Davies,  J,  M. 

Lau  Prtfident  •/  tbi  CMgi  at  Princeton  in  New  Jcrfey. 

TwoToli.  S/vtf.  8i,  Buckland. 
'T'HRiBE  voluaeaof  Sermons  by  thi$  author,,  with  Memoir* 
*  of  hii  Lifct  we«e  publifted  in  1766,  by  Dr.  Gibbons* 
In  our  Review  for  September  that  year,  we  gave  our  readers 
«h€  fuMance  of  thoft  Memoirs,  fpme  ej^trafts  frotnMr.  pa- 
vies's  dt&our/es,  and  our  opinion  pf  his  literary  abilities.  We 
ihall  therefore  diipatch  this  article  in  a  fummafry  way.  The 
pr^ce  tothe  fourth  volume  contains  a  delineation  of  out*  au- 
thor's charaaer  by  the  reverehd  Mr.  Boftwick  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Davies  was-  undoubtedly  an  amiable  and  ingenipus  maq. 
And  bis  dtfoourJeS'bear  the  marks  of  a  warm  imagination^  and 
a  benevc^nt  heart.  But  furely  Mr.  Boftwiclt  was  aauated  l^y 
ftlendlhtp,  rather  than  judgment,  whe^  hefays  *  fublimit^r 
aitdehgaacoi  plaiiinefs  and  pcrfpicuity^  and  all  the  force  and 
energy  that  the  language. of  mortajs  can  convey,  are  the  irj». 
grediciits  of  abnoft  all  bis  comppfitions.' 

Let  the  reader  judge.  The  prefident  begins  a  (ermon  on 
the  dcfath-  of  hirlate  majefty  in  this  flaming  language.  How 
an  ibi  ui/snrr  falhn! — •  George  is  no  more  I  George,  tl\e 
mighty,  thejuft,  the  gentle,  and  the  wife;  George,  the  fa- 
ther of  Britain  and  her  colonies,  the  guardian  of  laws  and  li- 
berty, the  protcftpr  of  the  pppreffed,  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 

the 
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terror ^'tyrims add  France;  Georgp  the  friend  of  tnM,  ifi» 
1>etaefador  of  million,  is  no  more  !---4niJ)ions  treoMe  «t  ite 
«Iann.  ^tain  exp refles  her  foirow  an  national  groam.  Bu^ 
rope  re-echoes  to  the  melancholy  found*  The  m^ancMfr 
Ibiidd  circnlates  far  aind  wide.  T\m  remote  Axoecioafl  conti- 
•BentfliareS  in  the  loyal  fympathy.  The  «pMb  intermediare 
Atlantic  rblls  the  tide  of  grief  lo  thefe  diABnt^aores^  And 
even  the  reclufe  Tons  of  Na&o^ali  feel  the  imnKiilb  toRa«t#- 
Itaent,  with  ail  the  fenfibitity  of  a  filial  hearts  <u^  nuftiiioHrfi 
mkh  thek  country,  with  Brhaih,  with  Europe,  whh  t^t 
world — George  was  our  father  too.  In  his-  reign,  a  teign  '§b 
^Vifplddus  to  literatore,'  and  all  the  imprbvtnBiit$.of  tmrnaam 
ttitture,  was  this  foundation  laid ;  and  the  Colleger  •f  Kew 
Jerfey  received  its  exifteoce.  And  though,  like^rlvr  fui^  he 
'ftonfe  id  a  diftant  fpHere,  we  felt,  moft  fenfibly  Seit  hh  benign 
InfiuetTces  cherilhing  fcieace  and  her  votaries  ta  this  iier  new* 
built  temple/—  .         , 

**  How  is  the  mighty  faflen  !"—fcHe a  under  the  fuperior 
power  of  death  I — Deaths  the  king  of  terrors ;  the  conqueror 
cf  conquerors:  whom  riches  cannot  bribe,  nor- power  rcfift  ; 
^whqm  goodneis  cannot  fo/ten,  nor  dignity  and  royalty  deter, 
cr  awe  to  a  reverential  diftance.  Death  intrudes  irtro  palaces, 
as  w^Il  as  cottages ;  an.d  arreils  the '  monarch  as  well  as  the 
flave.  The  robes  of  majefty  and  the  rags  of  Hgfftry  art  equal 
preludes  to  the  Ihroud :  and  a  throne  is  only  a  precipice,  from 
'whence  to  fall  with  greatsr  noife  and  more  cxtaniive  ruin  lata 
the  grave.  Since  death  has  climbed  the  BritiQi  tbrcnne,  and 
thence  precipitated  George  the  mighty,  who  can.  .hope  to 
cfcape?  If  temperance,  that  l>eft  ,  pvefefvative  of.  health  and 
life;  if  extenfive  utility  to  half  the  world  ;  if  the4initcd pcftyera 
of  nations;  if  the  colle6led  virtves  of  the  man  and  the  king, 
could  fecure  an  earthly  immortality;  never,  O  lamented 
George !  never  fhould  thy  fall  haye  added  firefii  honoors  to 
the  trophies  of  death.  But  fince  this  king  of  Biitain  is  w> 
more,  let  the  inhabitants  of  courts  loi;^  oot  for  manfions  in 
the  dull.  Let  thofe  gods  of  earth  prepaid  to  die  Bk»  mtan  ; 
and  fink  down  to  a  level  with  btggars>  worms,  and  cfciy. 
Let  fubjefts  **  be  wife,  and  confider  their  latter  end,"  when 
the  alarm  of  mortality  h  foundod  from,  tfoe  throne ;  ^d  be 
who  lived  for  their  benefit,  dies  for  thoir  ben^  tqo  j-^es  to 
remind  them,  that  theyalfo  muft  die.' 

Here  is  a  warmth  of  fancy,  and  a  <oftm  'verlmimi  bnt,  in 
our  opinion,  extravagance  and  bombail  i  and,  at  the  lafl,  a 
quibble.  ^        •  ... 

The  following  are  the  pruKipal  fubje£l«  of  which,  our  anthor 
tias  treated  in  tfacfe  volumes^  viz.  An  £nroUme&t  of  our  names 

in 
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4n  Heaven  the  noblcft  Source  df  Joy;  Ttre  Succefr  «f  tiie 
Gofpel  by  ihe  Divkie  Power  upon  ti»e  Souls  jrf  Mm  {  The 
Divine  PeVfeftions  illuftrattd  in  the  Method  vi  Salvatioii 
thrtjugh  the  Suflferings  of  CHrift ;  The  Rejeaim  «f  Chrift  a 
.  commofi  biftt  unreafonfthle  Iniquity  ;.  Ed%iii>a  the  liiglitfft 
WiOam^  and  Sin  in  the'  greatcft  Madners  ai^  Mlyi  The 
Nature  ant!  Ncceflity  of  lookiftg  to  Choift ;.  !Ehe  Veffel*  irf 
Mercy 9  and  the  VefiVls  of  Wrath  delineated;  The  Native  MSid 
NeceOky  of  true  Kepcnlance ;  Tlie  tacsnder  Arexieties  of  JiA- 
nifters  for  their  People  ;  The  wonderful  Connj^ftons  of  Ciind: 
to  the  grcaftft  Sinners;  The  Kature  of  Lowe  to  God  9md 
ChriiV ;  The  Nature  and  Author  of  Regenorafiion  9  Tl»e  Sfi- 
-vine  Life  in  the  Souls  of  Men;  The  Ways.  irfiSin  hard  jsad 
dtffioolt ;  The  Charaaen  of  the  Wh^e.and  Sick,  in  eSpim«ial 
icnfc;  The  Nature  of  Juftificattion ;  A  Sight  of  Cbrift  $kc 
Defire  and  Dei^ghtof  ^nts  in  aH  Ages;  TbeOofpel  fem- 
tat»o.  The  Suecefs  «of  the  Gofpel  Miniftry  owing  to  a  DmvK 
lafluenoe ;  A  New  Year's  Gift  (or  Refleatons  on  Aom%  mi.  4  i.) 
and  a  ^rmon  bn  the  Death  of  king  George  IL   . 


V'.  Tifi  Wfitry  tf  England  from  tU  Icuffiau  of  James  /.  u  tbt 
Elpvatrsu  tf  tbt.Houfi  tf  Hanover,  £j  Catharine  Macaulajr, 
VpL  F.  from  tbi  Diotb  of  Charles  L  4o  tbi  Refioration  tf 
Charles  IL     ^0.     11;$.  hoards.  TfiMy.' 

^T^H£  pditkal  -psdnelples  ^  this  author  are  already  £>  yttVL 
^    Iloowo,  that  tt  ^ould  be  an  annet^elliiry  taijc  ilo  eaitor  into 
any  farther  detail  of  that  fubjea.     We  haveoqly  to  obfervet 
therefore,  that  tlie  prefent  volume  is  €ondu£M  unlh  the  fiune 
laniforim  attachment  as  all  the  lornier  to  the  fyfteni  of  a  repub- 
JjioaB  gov«9niD6»t. '  Whtfiever  averfion  to  regal  power  the  fair 
^[iftorian  might  'h^vt  cotttrafted  Trom  preceding  despotic  a^ls 
« of  monsurchical  authority^  we  are  of  o|>int0a»  that,  had  ihe 
"viewed*,  with  an  impartial  eye,  the  happinefs  enjoyed  by  her 
couiHr^  imderthe  retgns  <yf  later  fovei^gns,  fhe  woifld  have 
iound  "ftiflicient  teafon  for   renoancing  •  the    predile£Uon  by 
which  Ihe  is  fo  Irrongly  influenced.    If  fuch  a  form  of  govern- 
ment as  at  ^mce  diverfifies  and  unites  the  inrerefts  of  a^om- 
'nEMinity,  can  be  pnKiiiaive  of  the  greateft  general  felicity  to 
a  pe^e,  which  we  ihinl^  is  inconteftibfe  fronl  the  fouhdett 
maxims  of  human  poKcy,  it  mud  be  allowed  to  exifl;  in  t4»e 
'higheft  perfedion  uader  that  of 'a  limited  monarchy.    The 
truth  of  this  poli^ion  might  be  proved  frotti  tfhe  hiftory  o^f  the 
tnoft    eelebrated    republics  cff  ancient  times ;   and    we  may 
•vetitare  to  affirm,  that  it  is  no  lefs  clearlj  evinced  from  tl|e 
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'  o>ore  interefting  annals  of  the  Britifli  conftltution,  rhnnigh 
the  facceifion  of  (bvereigns  iubfequent  to  the  epoch  which 
fixed  its  prefent  form. 

This  volnme  commeQces  with  the  tnmftdtons  relative  to 
the  total  abolition  of  monarchicai  government  In  En^and^  la 
which<  according  to  our  author,  the  parltament  of  that  pe- 
riod followed  the  examf^  of  the  Bomaiis  after  the  expuUioa 
of  their  regal  tyrants.  The  democratical  admimilratibn,  which 
focceedcd  this  event,  is  afterwards  related  by  this  hiftorian  with 
all  the  triumph  and  partiality  that  might  be  expeded  in  a 
writer  of  congenial  fentiments.  We  mufl,  howeva*,  beg^ 
leave  to  ^iiTent  from  Mrs.  Macaulay,  for  regions  we  have  for- 
merly intimated,  in  opinion  that  the  fohfeqUent  ads  which 
buried  the  oligarchical .  government  in  the  fame  grave  with  the 
royal  authority,  ever,  proved  the  terminitioii  of  the  halcyon 
days  of  England ;  and  however  unjuftiitable  we  admit  the 
conduA  of  Cromwell  to  have  been,  in  the  meafures  whkh  he 
purfued  for  obtaining  the  prote€ior(hip,  it  is  certain  that  neiw 
ther  the  glory  nor  firength  of  the  empire  buffered  any  abate- 
ment from  the  elevation  of  that  celebrated  ufurper.  There  is 
even  grotind  to  imagine,  that  had  the  parliament  retamed 
much,  longec  the  power  it  had  fo  violently  alTumed^  the 
people  of  England  would  have  experienced  the  effefla  of  9 

'  tyranny  more  intolerable  than  any  to  which  the  nation  had 
ever  been  Aibje^ed  linder  the  government  of  its  mpft  despotic 
princes. 

W^e  fhall  here  prefent  oitr  readers  with  a  fltort  extraft  from 
this  hiAomvi  concerning  the  chsra6ter  of  Cromwell* 

*  From  the  lafting  animoHty  of  thofe  numerous  parties  Cromweit 

>  bad  hafcly  betrayed)  from,  the  rancor  of  the  Stewart  fa£tion,  and 

tbeboneft  refentmeixt.of' patriotifm)  from  the  general  odium  in 

.  wbich  the  ufurper  ended  his  days  i  from  the  envied  power  he  had 

with  (b  much  ^uilt  acquired  and  main taiuedy  with  the  teiviination 

of  that  power  in  his  family  almoft  with  the  termination  of  his  life } 

it  was  to  have  been  imagined  that  his  chara^ier,  to  lateft  pofterity, 

would  have  been  ihanded  down  with  all  the  reproach  it  deferveda 

.  and  that,  from  a  principle  of  felf-delence  againn  the  irregular  am« 

bitlpn  of  individuals,  the  univerfal  voice  of  aU  ages  would  have 

concurred  in  brandin^g  his  name  with  infamy  and  contempt,     Nei- 

;ther  fo  juft  in  their  fentiments,  nor  fo  fagacious  in  their  condu^^ 

are  the  children  of  men.    The  conftant  attendant  of  great  fortune, 

however  wickedly,  however  pemicioufly  to  the  welfare  of  the  jTpe- 

ciesy  acquij'ed  and  fupported,  is  the  idolatry  of  the  multitude.  With 

this  general  difpofition  of  the  vulgar,  the  peculiar  ftate  of  the  tini^ 

'  ^s  favourable  to  the  chara^er  of  Crbmwell.    Had  the  oppoiition 

•  againfk  Charles  Stewart  been  carried  on  on  tfaofeprinclples  wnich  ac* 

tuate  barbarous  nations  in  their  revolt  from  opprtflion,  and  the 

fame  tyrannical. fyftem  of  government  transferreo  fh>in  the  hands 

of  one  individual  to  another ;  had  the  block  on  which  Chsurles  (uf« 

fered  been  the  Immediate  footftool  which  elevated  Cromwell  to  the 

thfPiM 
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tiirone  of  empire  5  no  dottbt  the  fa6^ion  of  the  Stewart  famUy  woiUd 
have  been  little  fparing  of  their  abufe.  But  the  trampling  on  that 
generous  fyftem  of  equal  liberty  adopted  and  almoft  eftabliftied  by 
nie  republicans,  with  the  triumph  gained  over  thofe  illuftrious  pa- 
triots; very  fufficiently  reconciles  bis  conduft  and  fortune  to  the 
prejudices  of  ro^alift?j  prejudices  which  the  ignorance  of  th« 
times  has  rendered  almoft-  univerfal,  and,  even  in^patriot  charac- 
ters, confined  that  averiion  to  tyranny  which  ought  to  be  general 
to  the  averfion  of  tyranny  in  the  elder  branches  of  the  Stewart 
fiimily.  '  . 

*  The  hyperbolical  praifes  beftowed  by  his  partizans  on  the  un- 
Iv^y  Charles,  have  been  fully  refuted  by  feveral  pens  5'  but  the 
yet  in  ore  exalted  commendations  laviifhed  on  his  fortunate  fuccef- 
Ibr  GromweJl,  have,  from  an  odd  concurrence  of  circuraftances, 
met  with  little  contradidion.  Did  fafts  allow  us  to  give  credit  to 
the  exaggerations  of  panegyrifts,  the  power  and  reputation  which 
England  acqnired  by  the  magnanimous  government  of  the  repub- 
lican-parliament entirely  flowed  from  the  unparalleled  genius  and 
virtue  of  t^ie  hero  Cromwell :  Cromwell  imprinted  throughout  all 
Europe  a  terror  of  the  Englifli  name  s  Cromwell  was  the  conqueror 
of  the  Dutch  i  he  retrieved  the  honour  of  his  country  in  the  bufinefs 
of  Amboyria,  and  prefcribed  d  peace  to  thatinfolent  republic  on  his 
own  terms:  Cromwell  was  the  fcourge  of  the  pyratical  ftatesj  the 
fcourge  of  the  houfc  of  Auftria  :  every  court  in  Europe  trembled 
at  his  nod  :  he  was  the  umpire  of  the  North,  the  fupport  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  the  friend  and  patron  of  that  warlike  Prote- 
ftant  monarch  the  king  of  Sweden.  In  regard  to  his  domeftic  go- 
vernment, Cromwell  was  ever  ready  to  attend  to  complaints  and 
^edrefe  grievances  t  Cromwell  adminiftered  the  public  affairs  with 
frugality ;  filled  Weftminfter-Hall  with  judges  of  learning  and  in-, 
tegrity  5  obferved  the  ftrif^eft  difcipline  in  bis  army  5  was  the  fup- 
port of  religious  libei*ty,  and  a  benefaftor  to  the  learned :  under 
the  admlniftratioii  of,  Cromwell,  every  branch  of  trade  flottrifhed  a 
in  his  court  a  fa^  of  religion  wasprefervcd,  without'the  appearance 
•of.  pomp,  or  needlefs  magnificence :  he  was  fimple  in  his  way  of 
living,  and  eafy  and  modeft  in  his  deportment. 

*  Falfe  as  is  this  reprefentation  to  the  true  tharafter  of  the' 
iifurper,  it  has  been  adopted  by  that  party  among  us  who  call  thcni* 
felves  whigs,  ajs  a  mortifying  contrali  to  the  principles,  admini- 
if ration,  and  condu6l  oi  the  Stewart  line ;  and  the  royalifts  of  all 
denominations  are  well  plealcd  to  give  to  the  government  of  an  in- 
dividual a  reputation  which  was  aone  due  to  the  republic^  and  to 
.conceal  from  the  multitude  the  truth  of  fafls  which  rauft  drfcover 
to  vulvar  ob/ervation  that  eternal  oppofition  to  the  general  ^good 
of  fociety  which  exiiis  in  the  one,  with  the  contrary  fpirit  which  fo 
evidently  (bone  jfarth  in  the  other.  Hiftorians,  either  from  pre- 
judice or  want  of  attention,  have'  in  general  given  into  thefe  ill- 
founded  encomiums  fo  prodigally  bellowed  on  the  ufurpei*}  but  a 
juil  narration  of  the  tranfhclions  of  thofe  times,  fhews  that  it  was 
under  the  govcriiinent  of  the  parliament  the  nation  gained  all  its 
real  advantages,  and  that  the- maritime  power  they  had  raifed  and 
•fuppprted;  .with  the  (kill  and  bravery  of  the  commanders  they  had 
placed  over  the  naval  force,  was  the  foh  means  by  xvhich  Cromvyell 
iiipported  the  reputation  of  his  government.*  ' 

To  this  hiftory,  Mrs.  Macaulay  has  fubjcined  a  DifierHtion 

on  the  Political  State  of  England,  in  which  Ihe  endeavours  to 
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reprefent  the  adminiftration  of  the  parlfaoient  as  the  moff  tt^ 
picious  both  to  the  civil  liberty  and  morals  of  the  peopicr* 
We  have  already  fuggefbed  our  doubts  concerning  the  (lability 
•f  public  fieedom  under  that  democra^ical  governtpent ;  and 
l4ie  author  muft  excuie  u$»  when  wegWe  it  as  our  opiiuoii«. 
.that  the  motaiity  of  tbe  nation,  if  an  external  auftetity  of 
manners  deferves  fuch  a  name,  vas  owing  more  to  the  puri- 
tanical genius  of  the  times  than  the  inSuence  of  the  legii^ 
kture. 

•It  was,  fays  (he,  \nR  after  the  battle  of  Worccfter  that  the  nan 
tion  was  arrived  at  tlie  meridian  of  it j  glory  and  the  crilis  of  iif 
late  :  all  iniquitous  di(tin£bion,  all  opposition  to  the  powera  of  de«, 
mocracy,  were  totally  annihilated  iand  fubdutd  j  the  governnkent 
of  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  illuftrious  patriots,  and  wife  le- 
giilators ;  the  glory,  the^  wclferc,  the  trtfe  intereft  of  the  empird 
was  their  pnty  care }  the'  public  money  Was  no  longer  lavfdied  oa 
the  worthlefs  dependants  of  a  court ;  no  tastes  were  levied  on  the 
people  but  what  were  neceffary  to  effeft  the  purpofes  of  the  greateft 
ytational  good ;  and  fuch  was  the  economy  of  the  parliament,  that 
at  this  time,  whilil  chey  kefpt-  a  fuperior  naval  force  to  any  whict» 
the  p»eceding  fovercigns  had  maintained,  with  a  land-sffmy  of 
eighty  thoufand  men,  partly  militia  and  partly  regulars,  the  public 
afiefTments  in  Scotland,  Ireland >  and  England  ^^d  not  exceed  on< 
million  a  year. 

*  A  government  thus  carried  on  o»  the  true  prinitiple^  of  pnhlic 
intereft,  with  the  advantages  peculiar  to  the  ifland  of  Great* 
Britain,  could  not  but  be  formidable  to  foreign  date's.  They  felt 
thi  preferit  ftrength,  and  trembled  at  the  growing  power  of  Eng- 
landi  wh?ch  bid  fair  to  be  the  fecond  miftrefe  of  'the  world.  The 
great  fuccefs  of  the  parliament's  arm«,  with  the  other  happv  effcfts 
of  their  government,  had  to  appearance  totally  fubdued  domeftic 
uppofition.  The  rage  of  party  had' in  a  crcat  meafure  fubfided^ 
and  the  Jarring  factions  were  cammed  into  fo  general  an  dbedicnce^ 
that  the  king  of  Scots,  when*  he  invaded  England,  was  joined  by  » 
"IFcry  inconfiderable  number,  either  of  the  Cavaliers  or  Prefbytex-ians^ 
whilft  the  parliament  was  with  alacrity  alTiited  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  nation. 

f  Such  being  the  promifing  afped  Of  the  timesj  it  is  not  fur- 
parifing  that  the  commonWealth's-mcn  (hould  imagine  that  a  people 
who  had  tailed  the  fweets  of  liberty,  the  benefit  ^  equal  laws,  the 
Bum|)orlefs  advantages  of  juft  government,  sifter  being  harrafled  for 
ib  many  years  with  the  opprellions  of  king,  noblies,  and  church- 
jncn,  would  never  again  wijiingly  return  to- their  old  ftate  of  vaif- 
falagej  but  as  the  true  love  of  liberty  is  founded  in  virttie,  the 
parlianient  were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  reform' to  a 
Ikate  of  polfible  perfe6i:ion  the  manners  of  the  people,  They  have 
bee^i  ridiculed  for  a  precifenefs  in  this  article  j  but  the  defign  was 
certainly  laudable,  and,  during  their  Ihoft  reign,  attended  W4th  the 
happiefteffeds  J  effefts  which  %vould  have  fubfift^  to  thi*  dAy,  if 
they  had  had  fufficient  caution  to  have  balanced  the  power  o£ 
Cromwell  with  an  equal  military  command  in  the  hands  of  the 
brave  and  honeft  Ludtow,  till  time  and  opportunity  had  enabled- 
fhem  tot«Hly  to  deftfoy  a!n  infiuenc^,  whids  ^m  the  firft  eftablifli. 
Bient  of  the  ^omnioiiwealtiH  had  threatened  its  eiiifteace**^. 
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«  f'rom  this  ftate  of  mifery  and  corruption,  into  which  it  wa| 
again  fallen^  England  had  a  pleaiing  profped  of  deliverance,  by 
the  death  of  the  ufurper  and  tl^e  reftoration  i>f  th«  power  of  the  par- 
liament 5  but  Cromwcirs  reign,  though  fhort,  was  fufEciently  lonrf 
to  make  a  perpetual  entail  of  thofe  evils  his  wicked  ambition  haa 
•ccafioned;  the  corruption  of  the  major  part  of  the  army,  and 
the  reftUiV  ambition  of  the  military  leaders,  which  had  been  highly 
excited  by  the  fuccefsful  example  oi  Cromwell,  prevented  tbehonefl^ 
tedearoursof  the  parliament,  to  fettle  the  government  oxk  the  true 
^ndf^es  of  juftice  and  equity,  from  taking  any  effeft.  'The  paf- 
iions  of  hope,  defpair,  fear,  and  revenue,  aifefted  the  tranquility 
of  the  public,  and  rendered  the  defire  ot «  Settlement  on  any  terms 
|;eneral.  This  impatience  of  the  people,  united  to  the  reillefs  pre- 
judiccspf  the  cavaliers,  and  the  peeviihaefs  of  the  Pi  efbyterians^ 
who,  mifle'd  bv  interefted  leaders,  obviouHy  hazarded  the  entire 
ruin  of  the  juft  interefts  of  their  party,  to  revenge  themfelves  oa 
ahofe  who  had  prevented  their  putting  into  execution  their  fa- 
wwifilffiyftem  of  religious  dcfpotifm,  produced  that  (hameful,  that 
fingylar  inftance  of  fa^rificing  all  thofe  principled  of  liberty  aji4 
ju&ce  which  had  been  eftabh(hed  by  the  fuccefsful  conteft  of  thf 
people  with  the  crown,  of  voluntarily  giving  up  all  the  advantage^ 
which  had  been  gained  by  a  long  and  bloody  war,  of  not  only  ad- 
ipiuingan  expelled  family  into  the  power  of  their  anceftors  without 
limitation  or  conditions,  but  in  receiving  as  a  favour,  from  a  poor» 
forlorn,  ;ind  exiled  individual,  .thofe  neceflary  stipulations  for  the 
,  general  ftcurity  of  the  public,  which,  according  to  the,loweft  prin- 
ciple of  freedom,  ought  to  have  been  eftablifhed  by  the  authority 
ot  its  reprefentativcs. 

*  Thus,  in  a  fit  of  pafiton  and  dsfpalr,  the  nation  plunged  t4lem«. 
/elves  headlong  into  a  ftate  of  hopclefs  fervitude  j  for  every  other 
revolution  in  goverhment  had  been  attended  with  the  profpe^  of 
relief.    Thus  they  proftituted  the  eXalted  honour  and  intercft  of 
their  country  not  only  to  be  trampled  on  by  domeftic  foes,  but  e*- 
|>ored  it  to  the  fcorn  and  deriiion  of  foreign  ftates  \  and  thus  the 
tnjghty  efforts  which  had  bren  made  in  their  favour  by  their  i)f 
luftrious  countrymen  were  not  only  rendered  ufelefs,  but^fe^red  t^ 
comj^ete  the  triumph  and  exalt  the  powers  of  tyrannv  ;  a  tyranny 
which,  in  its  confequences,  for»  long  time  obfcdred  the  luftre  of 
the  bri^hteft  age  that  ever  adorned  the  page  of  hiftory.    That  ob- 
fcurityisnow,  in  fome  meafure,  happily  difpelled  t  time  and  ejt« 
perienpe  have  abated  the  violence,  and  confined  to  narrower  (soni- 
pafs  the  generality,  of  thofe  prejudices  which  prevailed  after  tl>e  re- 
.ftoration.    The  praife  due  to  the  illuftrious  champions  of  the  pubhe 
cavfe,  many  of  whom  paid  the  tribute  of  their  lives  and  propertiet 
for  the  fervices  they  endeavoured  to  render  their  couatry,  is  % 
themeM>f  delight  among  the  few  enlightened  citizens  j  nor  are  their 
memories,  with  inferior  charadiers,   fome  weak  bigots  excepted^ 
branded  witli  the  ungrateful,  the  barih  ternM,  of  «  the  bloody, 
.the  impiouiB  regicides."    The  poet  Cowley  is  no  longer  preferred 
to  the  fublime  genius  of  Milton,  in  whole  comprehenfive  powers 
.  were  united  the  higheft  excellencies  of  poeli-y^   the  acufenefs  of 
ratioaal  logic,  and  the  deep  fa^acity  pf  politic  fcience.    The  r€* 
covered  fenfe  and  tafte  of  the  nation  can  fee  «nd  acknowledge  that 
the  works  of  Nevil,  Sydney,   and  Harrington,  are  performances 
which  excel  even  the  antient  claffics  on  the  fcience  of  policy.    In 
tbexbaradter  of  Andrew  Marvel  ai-e  allowed,  to  ^>e  united  in  an  ex- 
alt«d.d<^«€  the  wit>  the  patriot^  and  the  kgiflators  andthekeea 
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fetire  and  judicious  rcfle^lions  of  Marchcmont  Ncdham  arc  r^ai 
with  pleafurc  and  applaufe.' 

From  the  view  which  we  have  Exhibited  of  our  author'^s 
fcntinients,  it  muft  be  owned,  that  Mrs.  Macaulay  has  fup- 
ported  an  uniformity  of  principle  ;  and  that  if  (he  has  treated 
the  unhappy  Charles  with  unrelenting  feverity,  (he  has  given 
as  little  quarter  tor  the  charadler  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

VI.  An  Iniroduaidn  to  tht  Hifcrj  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
By  James  Macpherfbn,  Efj.     \to.   lo/.  (ui.  hoards.  Becket* 

'ipHE  region  ^nto  which  this  author  introduces  his  readers, 
^  may  be  called  the  Fairy  Land  of  Hlftory,  It  is. peopled 
with  viQonary  inhabitants ;  it  abounds  with  tl^  romantk:  tales 
©f  bards«  fileas,  and  fenachies ;  and  is  enlightened  only  with 
the  (ainteft  beams  of  information.  The  autliot's  defign  is, 
to  difpel  the  fliades  which  cover  the  antiquities  of  the  Btitifti 
nations,  to  invefligate  their  origin,  and  to  carry  down  fome 
account  of  their  charafier,  manners,  and  goveromenti  intc^ 
the  times  of  records  and  domeftic  writers. 

By  the  advantage  which  Mr.  Macpherfon  poffelTes  of  being 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Erfe,  he  is  particularly  qu^ali- 
iled  for  the  talk  he  has  here  undertaken;  and  he  has  entered 
upon  it  with  all  the  information  which  could  be  colledled 
from  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  We  (hall  therc'fora 
attend  him  with  pleafure  in  this  curious  "refearch  iuto  anti- 
quity. 
/  .  Our  author  fets-  out  with  giving  an  account  of  the  (late  and 
revolutions  of  ancient  Europe,  where  he  relates  the  migra- 
tions of  the  fevcral  tribes  who  have  peopled  that  quarter  of  the 
world. 

<  The  Greeks,  fays  he,  thrdw  the  fix^  feeble  light  dn  the  Barba- 
rians of  the  North  and  Weft :  they  rofc  diftin^ly  to  view  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms.  Two  nations,  in  a  great  variety  of 
Sribes,  poireffed  the  valt  continent  of  Europe.  The  Celtae  extended 
tbemfelves  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  banks  of  the  Viftuk 
and  Tanais,  from  the  HeHefpont  to  the  Ihores  of  the  Baltic.  The 
regions  to  the  North-Eaft  of  the  Baaube,  from  the  Euxine  Sea  to 
the  Frozen  Ocean,  were  prearai)ulated  rather  than  inhabited  by  the 
European  Sarmatae..  Between  the  Baltic  aud  the  extremities  of  the 
14prth  lay  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  whofe  pofterity,  opon^  the 
decline  of  the  Ronvans,  carried  into  the  South  undoubted  proofs  of 
their  Sarmatic  extraft. 

f  The  Scythians  of  the  weftern  Europe- were,  for  the  firft  time, 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Celtae,  by  Herodotus,  in  the  eighty- 
feventh'Olympiad.  To  invefligate  the  origin  of  that  appellation 
we  muft  return  into  a  period  of  remote  antiquity.  The  Pelafgi  of 
Pcloponnefus  and  the  Ifiands  of  the  Archipelago  were  the  firft  of  tbe 
European  Nomades  who  quitted  the  ambulatory  life  of  their  art- 
cdtors  and  applied  tii^n^elves  to  the  arts  of  civil  hi«.    Wiuced  by 
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tihe  fine  cUmates  of  Greece,  they  fettled  in  fixed  abodes ;  while  yet 
tlieir  rude  brethren  to  the  North  wandei'ed  after  their  cattle  or 
game  over  the  face  of  Europe.  Improving  their  navigation  by  de- 
grees, they  failed  to  the  Weft,  feized  upon  the  neareft  coaft  of 
Italy,  and  moving  into  the  heart,  of  that  country,  met  with  the 
Umbri,  and  rofeinto  a  mixed  nation  under  the  name  of  Latins. 
Extending  their  navigation  ftill  further  into  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Phoceans  made  an  efl:abli(hment  on  the  coaft  of  Gaul  ;  Maffilia 
was  founded  by  thofe  adventurers  about  the  forty-fifth  Olympiad, 
tvhen  the  elder  Tarqaia  is  faid  to  have  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
.l&ent  at  Rome. 

*  The  improvements  introduced  by  the  Phocean*  had  a  great 
and  iudden  efFeift  upon  the  manners  of  theGaulsj^  Agriculture^ 
hefore  imperfcftly.  underftood,  was  profecuted  with  yigour  and 
Tuccefs.  The  means  of  fubfiftence  being  augmented j  population 
increafed  of  couvfe  j  migrating  expeditions  were  formed  to  eafe  the 
country  of  its  number  of  inhabitants,  and  the  regions  of  Europe 
being  traverfed  rather  than  peopled  by  the  Noraades,  received  fuc- 
ceflive  fwarras  of  Galic  emigrants.  S^ain,  Italy,  Gei-many  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Baltic,  and  the  Britifli  Mes  were  filled  with  co- 
lonies from  Gaul>  in  whom  the  old  inhabitants,  if  they  differed 
originally  firom  the  Gael,  were  \ok.  This  revolution  in  the  North 
of  Europe  extended  to  xht  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  the  appel- 
lation of  Celtae,  which  is  an  adjective  derived  from  Gael,  the  abo- 
riginal name  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Gaul. 

'  Though  the  expeditions  of  the  Gauls,  fubfeqwent  to  the  fettle- 
Bient  of  the  Phoceans  in  their  country,  are  the  firft  mentioned  in 
liiftory,  we  have  Tcafon  to  believe  that  they  pervaded  Europe 
with  their  migrating  armies  in  a  more  remote  period  of  antiquity. 
They  firft  entered  Italy,  according  to  Livy,  in  the  reign  of  the 
elder  Tarquin  :  but  other  writers  of  good  credit  affirm  that  they 
were,  in  part,  the  anceftors  of  the  vagabonds  who  fettled  with  Ro- 
mulus on  the  ba;iks  of  the  Tiber.  The  Urabri,  the  moft  ancient 
Inhabitants  of  Italy,  were  Gauls ;  and  from  the  Umbri  the  Tufcans 
and  Sabins,  who  were  the  founders  of  Rome,  derive  their  origin- 
Jt  is,  upon  the  whole,  evident  that  the  Gael  who  inhabited  the  vaft 
country  bounded  by  the  ocean,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  Pyrcnaeatt 
mountains,  were  the  anceftors  of  the  Celtae,  the  extent  of  whoife 
4ominions  we  have  already  defcribed.' 

Mr.  Macpherfbn  obferves  that,  as  the  fpirit  of  conqueft  de- 
clined in  Gaul,  in  proportion  to  their  domeftic  improvements, 
'Xt  retired  further  among  the  people  of  the  North,  and  excited 
a  violent  reflux  oi  thofe  barbarians  into  the  coujitry  whick 
their  anceftors  had  forfaken* 

This  inundation  of  the  ijerman  Celtae  is  placed  more  than 
three  centuries  jM'ior  to  the  Chriftian  asra,  and  Was  the  origiri 
of  the  Ciiabri,  who  over-  run  all  the  regions  lying  betwecR 
the  Rhine  and  the  Ionian  fea,  and  who,  after  the  Gael,  alio 
extended  their  cotiquefts  to  Spam  and  Great  Britain,  where 
the  Welfh,  fays  he,  retain,  in  their  name,  an  undoubted  mark 
x)f  their  Cimbric  extradtion.  We  are,  by  no  means,  inclined 
to  difpuie  the  truth  of  this  obfervation,  as  we  think  it  is  clearly 
<iijpponed  by  many  collateral  proofs ;  but  we  may  obfcrve, 
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that  an  identity  of  names  is  an  evidence,  which  the  author* 
tti  other  occafions,  juftly  reje^ls  as  indecifive. 

He  next  traces  the  fource  of  the  Eutopean  and  Scandina- 
vian  Sarmatx/  and  the  Slavi ;  thofe  bther  barbtf  ous  natidni 
vhich  ravaged  the  weftern  world,  .,So  far  as  thefe  different  . 
nations  prcferved  their  OPiginal  diftinflion,  we  can  difcern  their 
^otledive  migrations  through  the   profped  of  hiilory  ;    but 
when,  by  a  mixture  of  the  whole,  whicli  happened  in  fuc* 
ceeding  periods,  the  peculiar  complexion  of  each  was  altered^. 
%t  are  abandoned  by  all  the  refources.of  written  and  authen- 
tfc  information.  *  Here,  therefore,  we  muft  entirely  jbin  iffuo 
with  our  author,  that  language  beconres  the  furefl:  evidence  oi 
national  ejttra^lon,  and  that  wherever  any  radical   tongue  ii 
irfed  with  moft  purity,  there  the  blood  of  the  ancient  people, 
fironi  which  it  it  derived,  moft  prevails.     This  obvious  prin* 
dple  greatly  influences  fome  of  the  author's  fubfequent  indue* 
tions,  and  it  mud  be  allowed  to  be  as  conclufive  as  it  is  jiift. 

Leaving  the  ftate  and  revolutions  of  Europe,  the  awhor 
carries  his  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Brltifh  nationa, 
ihe  Gael,  the  Cimbri,  and  the  Belgas,  on  whom  he  makes 
the  following,  obfervations. 

.  *  The  three  great  British  nations,  whofe  origin  we  have  endea- 
voured to  TnveiHgate,  muft  have  differed  con  fid  erably  from  on» 
another  in  language,  manners,  and  charafter.  Though  defccnded 
from  the  fame  fource,  their  feparation  into  different  channels  was 
very  remote.  The  Gael  who  poffcffed  the  northern  Britain,  by  th* 
laame  of  Caledonians,  having  pjifTed  from  the  continent  before  the 
arts  of  civil  life  batd  made  any  confiderable  progrcfs  aniong  them, 
retained  the  pure  but  unimproved  language  of  their  anceitors,  to^ 
^ether  livith  their  rude  fimplicity  of  manners. 

*  The  Britifh  Cimbri  derived  their  origin  from  the  GalTic  to\o^ 
nies  who,  in  remote  antiquity,  had  fettled  beyond  the  Rhine. 
Thefe,  with  a  fbiall  mixture  of  the  Sarroatae,  returned,  in  all  their 
original  barbarifm,  into  the  regions  of  the  South.  During  their 
iepsration  from  their  mother  nation,  their  language  and  manners 
iriuft  have  fuffered  fuch  a  confiderable  change,  that  it  is  extremely 
dojLibtful  whether  their  dialefl  of  the  Celtic  and  that  of  the  old 
pritifli  Gael  Weie,  at  the  arrival  of  the  former  jn  this  iflaiKi,  re* 
ciprocally  underftood  by  btrtti  nations.-*rThe  third  colony  differed 
in  tytry  thing  from  the  Gael  and  Cimbri.  Their  manners  were 
more  humani^ped  5  and  their  tongue,  though  perhaps  corrupted, 
<vas  more  copious.  They  haid  left  the  continent  at  a  period  of 
advanced  civility.  Their  charadler  changed  with  the  progrcfs  of 
tife  arts  of  civil  lifei.ai^d  new  iriventions had  introduced  nc'w  words 
^hd  new  expreflrons  into  their  language. 

<  But  though  the  three  nations  who  poflTeiTed  th?  Britifti  Ifles  at 
the  arriyui  of  the  Romans  fpoke  three  dillindl  dialefts,  and  differed 
materially  fronri  one  another  in  the  formation  of  thei;*  phrafes,  and 
ponftru^ion  pf  their  fentences,  the  radical  words  ufed  by  all  were 
iertainly  the  fame.  The  names  of  places  in  the  ^oman  Britain, 
)K>wever  much  difguifed  they  may  have  been  by  the  orthography 
of  the  writers  qf  the  empire,  may  be,  with  great  facility,  traced  to 
,  I     ,  tlieir 
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1i€ir  drirmal  meaning  in  the  language  fpoken  to  this  day  by  the  po- 
Aerity  of  the  Gael  in  the  northern  Britain. 

•_  To  defcend  into  t  minute  detail  of  the  various  petty  tribes  vat^ 
-trhich  the  three  Britifh  nations  were  fabdividedy  would  neither 
fbrniih  inftft£&»i  j»or  amufentent  The  Ctmbri  and  Beigae,  falUng 
-  Under  the  p^werof  tile  Romahs;  foon  after  they  were  rtcjitioned  by 
hiftoriansy  were  loft  in  the  general  name  of  Britons  j  and  the  in* 
ternal  ftate  of  the  Gael  of  North  Britain  and  Ird^d  \%  covered  with 
that  impenetrable  cloud  which  invariably  involves  iUiterate  natioat 
Who  lie  beyond  the  Information  of  foreij^  writers.* 

As  a  peculiar  advantage  attending  the  author  of  this  Intro- 
4u^ion^  is  his  intimate  Acquaintance  with  the  Celtic  laa«- 
guage,  we  fiiall  here  give  our  rewicrs  his  etymoa^  of  Albion, 
and  Bntain,  both  which  names  appear  to  be  derived  fros^ 
the  faiti^  ide^,  « 

<  Alba  or  Albio,  the^ame  of  Which  theancieat  Scots^  in  their 
native  language,  have,  from  all  antiquity,  diftinguilhad  their  own 
divifion  of  Britain,  feems  to  be  the  fountain  from  which  the  Greeks 
dedttced  their  Albion.  It  was  natural  for  the  Gael,  who  transmi- 
grated from  the  low  plains  of  Belgiiam,  to  call  the  more  elevated 
land  of  Biitain  by  a  name  expreffi ve  of  the  face  of  th^  country.  Alb  _ 
S>T  alpj  in  the  Celtic  fignifies  high,  and  «^ invariably,  a  country.— ^" 
The  name  of  Albion  being  impofed  upon  the  Ifland  by  the  Gael, 
Che-firft  colony  was  known  before  the  appellation  which  the  Romans 
Htinized  into  Britia^nnia. 

.  *  The  Cimbri,  the  fecond  Celtic  colony  who  paffed  into  Britain* 
.  arriving  in  Belgium,  and  defcrying  Almoa,  gave  it  a  new  name, 
«xpre0iye  of  the  fame  idea  which  firft  fuggeiled  the  appellation  of 
Albion  to  the  Gael.  Comparing  the  elevated  coaft  of  Britain  to 
the  fenny  plains  of  the  lower  Germany,  they  called  it  Brait-a»,  a 
word  compounded  of  hrait  high,  and  an  or  /«  a  country. 

*  'this  new  name  never  extended  itfelf  to  the  Gael  or  North  Bri- 
tain 5  and  the  pofterity  of  the  Cimbri  have  loft  it  in  the  progreis  of 
time.  The  Scotti&  and  Ifi(h  Gael  have  brought  down  the  name  of 
All^  or  Albin  to  the  prefeiit  age ;  the  Wcllh  ufe  no  general  appel- 
lation. The  «ra  of  its  impaction  ought  to  be  fixed  as  far  back  as 
the  arrival  of  the  Cimbri  in  the  Ifland.  The  Phoenicians  of  Gades 
-and  the  Mafiiliah  Ph oceans,  who  traded  to  the  ports 'of  Britain, 
learned  the  name  of  the  natives,  and  communicated  it  to  the  writers 

-of  Greece  anxi  Rome.* 

The  next  fubjedl  of  the  Introduaion  if  the  origin  of  thei 
Scots,  for  determining  wliich  we  entirely  agree  in  deviating 
from  the  opinion  of  Tacttus«  For  the  languag;e  of  a  people  . 
affords  fuch  an  intrlnfic  evidence  of  theic  extrad,  a«  iiiuft  be 
fufficient  to  ovferturn  the  authority  of  every  other  fpecies  rf 
€0i>}e6lure.  .         , 

*  It  is  unneceflary  to  controvert  the  opinioii  of  Cornelius  Tacitas 
concerning  the  origin  of  the  ancient  inhabtants  of  North  Britaiij. 
The  name  by  which  the  celebrated  writer  himfelfdiftiriffuifhes  their 
country,  is  fufficient  to  demoiiftrate  that  they  came  from  a  very  ^ 
idifferent  quarter  of  the  continent  than  what  he  fuppofed.  When 
.tjie  arms  of  the  empire  under  Julius,  Agricola  laid  open  all  the  na- 
tipns  of  Britaiu  to  the  enquiry  of  the  Romans;  it  has  been  already 
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obferved  that  the  whole  ifland  waspoiTeflfed  by  three  nations,  <wh'orti 
Tacitus  endeavours  to  deduce  from  communities  on  the  continent 
very  dillant  froixr  one  another.  The  pofterityof  two  of  thofe  na- 
tions preierve,  to  this  day,  in  their  names,  proofs  that  altogether 
fubvert  this  opinion.  The  Silures  or  Cumri  of  the  foiith,  it  ha$ 
already  appeared,  had  a  much  better  title  to  a  Germanic  e^ctra^ioa 
,  than  the  Gkicl  of  Caledonia. 

.  *  The  Gael,^  or  ancient  Gauls,  having  tranfmigrated  from  the 
continent  at  a  period  when  the  arts  of  civil  life  had  made  but  very 
little  progrefs  among  themg  muft  have  maintained  tbemfelves 
chiefly  by  banting ;  and  we  m.ay  fuppofe,  that  in  purfuit  of  their 
game  they  fdon  extended  thcmielves  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  ifla^nd.  A  people  whofe  fubfiftence  arifes  chiefly  from  the  chace 
axe  never  niimeroMS  \  it  is  confequently  natural  to  believe  that  the 
Cimbrimetw^h  little  pppofition  from  the  Gael,  when,  the  former 
pafled  from  the  continent  and  leized  upon  the  fouthern  divifion  of 
Britain. 

<  In  proportit)n  as  the  Cimbri  advanced  towards  the  n(»th>  the 
Ga^l,  being  circumfcri bed  within,  nari'ower  limits,  were  forced  t© 
tranfmigrate  into  the  iflands  which  crowd  the  northern  and  weftem 
coafts  of  Scotland.     It  is  in  this  period,   perhaps,   we  ought  to 

.  place  the  firft  great  migration  of  the  Briti(h  Gael  into  Ireland  ;  that 
kingdom  being  much  nearer  to  the  promontory  of  Galloway  and 
Cantyre,  than  many  of  the  Scottish  ifles  are  to  the  continent  of 
North  Britain.  This  vicinity  of  Ireland  had  probably  drawn  partial 
emigrations  from  teledonia  before  the  arrival  of  the  Cimbri  in 
Britain ;  but  when  thefe  interlopers  prefled  upon  the  Gael  from 
the  fouth,  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude  that  numerous  colonies 
paired  over  into  an  ifland  fo  near,  and  fo  much  fuperior  to  their  ori« 
ginal  country  in  climate  and  fertility. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  regions  of  Gaul  crofling,  in  an 
after  age,  the  Britifh  Channel,  eftabliftied  thcmlislves  on  that  part 
of  our  ifland  which  lies  neareft  to  the  continent  j  and,  moving  gra- 
dually towards  the  north,  drove  the  Cimbri  l^cyond  the  Severn  and 
Humber.  The  Gitel  of  the  north,  reduced  within  limits  ftiJl  more 
circumlcribcd  by  the  preflure  of  the  Cimbri,  fent  freth  colonies  into 

,  Ireland,  while- the  Scottifh  friths  became  a  natural  andHrong 
boundary  towards  the  fouth  to  thofe  Gael  who  remained  in 
Britain. 

<  dt  was^  perhaps,  after  the  Bclgic  invafion  of  the  fcuthern  Bri- 
tain, that  the  Gael  of  the  northern  divifion  formed  tbemfelves  into 
a  regular  community,  to  repel  the  incroachment  of  the  Cimbri 
upon  their  tenitoiies.  To  the  country  which  they  tbemfelves  pof- 
fefied  they  gave  the  wavat  o{  Ca'el  dock^  which  is  the  only  appellation 
the  Scots,  who  fpeak  the  Galic  language,  know  for  their  own  di- 
vifion of  Britain.  Ca'il  dock  is  a  compound  made  up  of  Gael  or  Cadl^ 
the  firft  colony  of  the  ancient  Gauls  who  tranfmigrated  into  Britain, 

^  and  l^Qch,  a  difth^t  or  divifion  of  a  country.  The  Romans,  by 
tranfpofing  the  letter  L  in  Ca'ely  and  by  foftening  into  a  Latin  tei;- 
;nination  the  ck  gf  poch^  formed  the  well-known  name  of  Cale- 
donia.' 

This  iRgenious  etymon  was  communicated  by  the  autbor  to 
J)r.  Macpljeribn,  who  adopted  it  in  jjiis  DifTertations.  ,    , 

The  origin  of  the  Britifli  nations  teinpg  eftabliflied  upon  the 
ftioll  incontrovertible  principles  of  critical  invefligation,  no- 
thing 
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thing  is  morie  probable^  than  that  Ireland  was  thence  Aipplied 
with  its  inhabitants.  This  opinion  is  not  only  countenanced 
by  the,  more  remote  fituation  of  that  ilknd  From  the  continent, 
i^ich  was  the  fource  of  all  the  weftern  migrations, ;  but  it  is, 
even  confirmed  by  the  tellimony  of  the  mofl  antient  hiftorians. 

*  Dicdorus  Siculus,  fays  our  author,  mentions  it  as  a  fa^  well 
known  in  bis  time,  that  the  Irifti  were  of  British  extrafl:,  as  well  as 
that  the  Britons  themfelvrcs  derived  their  bipod  from  the  Gauls. 
Cornelius  Tacitus  affirms  that  the  nature  and  manners  of  tbelridi 
did  not,  in  the  days  of  Domitian,  diffier  lauch  from  the  Britons  | 
and  many  foreign  writers  of  great  authority  pive  their  teftimony  to 
the'Britijh  defcent  of  the  old  mhabitants  of  Irefand/— 

*  The  name  of  Gael,  ftiU  retained  by  the  old  Iri(b>  fuffictent^ 
demonftrates  that  they  derive  their  blood  from  thofe  Gael  or  Gnuls^^ 
who,  in  an  after  period,  were  diftiaguifhed  in  Britain  by  the  name 
of  Caledonians.  The  wildeft'  enthufiafts  in  Hibernian  autiquitiet 
never  once  all'erted  that  the  Caledonians,  or  their  poftericy  the 
Pids,  were  of  Iiifti  extra^ ;  yet  nothing  is  better  afcertained  thaa 
that  the  ancient  Britons  of  the  South,  gave  to  the  Scots,  the  Pi6^s, 
and  the  Irifh,  the  common  name  of  Gael ;  and  confequently  that 
they  very  juftly  concluded  that  the  three  nations  derived  tkezr 
origin  from  the  fame  fource,  the  ancient  Gael  of  the  continent* 

*  TheBritifti  Gael,  in  an  early  age,  extending  themfelves  to  the 
very  extremities  of  thelfland,  defcried  Ireland  trom  the  Mulls  of 
Galloway  and  Cantire,  and  crofiing  the  narrow  channel  which  fe- 
parates  the  two  countries,  became  the  progenitors  of  the  Irifh  na* 
tion.  in  proportion  as  frelh  emigrants  •  from  the  continent  of 
iEurope  forced  the  ancient  Gael  towai^ds  the  North  in  Britain,  more 
colonies  tranfmigrated  into  Ireland  from  the>  promontories  which 
we  have  fo  often  mentioned.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Cimbrt  in  Britain,  a  number  of  the  Gael,  fufHcient  to 
dcferve  the  name  of  a  nation,  fettled  themielves  in  Ireland.  But 
t^hcy  became  fo  numerous  m  that\ouuiry  before  the  arrival  of  tlie 
Belgae  in  Britain,  that  the  colonies  wluch  tranfmigrated  from  that 
nation  into  Ireland  were,  together  \Skh  their  language,  manners^ 
and  cuiloms,  loft  in  the  Gael ;  fo  that  in  one  fenfe  the  Caledoniant 
may  be  reckoned  the  fole  progenitors  of  the  old  Irilh. 

*  When  the  Gael  arrived  ftrft  in  Ireland  they  naturally  gave  it  the 
name  of  lar-in,  or  the  Weftern  Country,  in  contradiftmftion  to 
their  original  fettlement  in  Britain.  Frpm  lar-in  Is' not  only  to  be 
deduced  theEirin  of  the  Irifh  tbemfelves,  but  thofe  various  names 
by  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  diftinguifhed  their  ifland.  The 
appellation  of  lar-in  was  not  altogether  confined  to  Ireland  byUjfc 
Gael  of  North  Britain.  They  gave  it  alfo  to  thofe  numerous  Iflandf 
which  crowd  the  weftern  coafts  of  Caledonia  5  but  when  by  degrees 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  vaft  extent  of  Ireland,  when  com- 
pared to  the  other  Scottifh'  Ifies,  they  called  it  by  an  emphaiis 
Hlarin,'orH'Erin,  the  weftern  country  or  ifland, 

'  Hihernia,  the  moft  common  name  by  which  the  Romans  dif- 
tinguifhed Ireland,  may  appear  to  fbme  too  remote  in  the  pronun- 
ciation and  orthography  from  lar  in,  orH'Erin,  to  be  derived  from 
either.  This  difficulty  is  cqfily  removed.  Julius  Caefar  mentions, 
for  the  iirft  time,  Ireland  under  the  name  of  Hibernia.  One  of  two 
reaions  induced  the  illuftrious  writer  to  ufe  that  appellation.  He 
either  latinized  the  H'Yverdhon  of  the  fouthern  Britainsj  or,  what 

is 
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\%  mmt  pf6baSle,  be  anaexed  to  Jrda&d  a  name  vrhicb  fuited  hll 
infh.  id««8of  ks  air  and  climato.  The  Romans,  lotig  after  tbe  ex* 
pedifcion  of  C^Bfai-,  entertained  a  rery  nnfavourable  opinion  of  tbe 
diimate  of  Ireland  \  Strabo  thought  that  tbe  feverity  of  the  weather 
tendered  that  ifland  e^remely  uncomfortable,  and  Pomponivs 
iVkta  was  toid  that  corn  never  ripened  there  on  accoost  of  the 
Hickllijenf y  ^f  the  feaibns.  The  attention  of  Ciefar  wa$,  engaged 
liy  much  more  important  obje6ls  than  in  informing  himielf  minutely 
tfdnceriung  ti)4  climate  of  a  country  to  which  he  never  intended  to 
carry  his  arms*  If  Strabo  and  Mela,  whoft  fubje^l  led  to  enqui- 
riss  of  that  kind, ;iuppofed  that  the  air  of  Ireland  was  extremely 
intemfKrate,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Csefar  (honld  have  fallen  into  a 
fimilar  miHake ;  smd  we  may  from  this  circnmftanee-  conclude  that 
fe  formed  the  name  of  Hibernia  from  tlie  ad>e6tive  Hibumus.  He 
lilOttght  that  %  perpetual  winter  reigned  in  Ireland  \  and  he  waa 
infomied  that,  in  the  lefTer  i (lands  in  the  neighbourhood,  one 
fvimer  night  was  equal  to  thirty  in  Italy/ 

The  dulhbr  afterwards  expofes,  at  confiderable  length,  tbt 
jttbftirdity  of  the  fiflion  that  letters  were  known  in  IrelaAd 
naany  ages  before  Greece  itfelf  emerged  from  ignorance  and 
biaibarify.  This  ridicttloos  fable  has  already  been  ex^oded  by 
CanwdeA,  Bdandus,  and  Innes.  The  learned  Uiher  appears 
to  have  been  fo  fenfible  of  its  extravagance,  that  he  is  totalljf 
(ilent  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland  prior  to  the  fifth  century  ;  and 
tmvk  Sir  James  Ware,  though  an' avowed  advocate  for  the  ho- 
fiotfr  of  his  country,  renounced  the  Irifh  pretenfioQS  to  any 
knowledge  of  an  alphabet,  before  it  was  introduced  by  St.  Pa- 
^rldt.  In  fa£l,  the  fibulous  tranfa6tions,  which  have  beeit 
ftddttctd  by  the  Irifii  antiquarians,  in  fupport  of  their  ancient 
pn^tenfions  to  literature,  afibrd  fufficient  proof,  that  the  inba* 
Hfams  of  that  ifland  were  involved,  not  only  in  the  groifeft 
IjpiofaTice,  but  the  meaneft  credulity,  before  the  period  above* 
mentioned.  This  fubjeiEl  has  been  fo  fully  difcufled  by  other 
writers,  that  we  doubt  not  hue  the  modern  literati  of  Ireland, 
%>h6|  Wfeare  per(«aded,  arc  no  abettors  of  fhe  fyftem  <of  the 
ffleas  and  fcnachies,  will  think  that  oiir  author  here  has  cft- 
tercd  upon  a  very  unneceffary  inve'ftigation.  As  Mr.  Ma<5* 
phiprfon,  however,  has  added  a  few  arguments  to  what  have 
4ieen  foritieriy  advanced,  we  fhall  prefent  our  readers  with  an 
TXtraft  from  this  part  of  the  work. 

,  *  It  is  iinncceflTary,  with  Bolandus  and  Innes,  tp  purfue  the 
abettors  of  the  pretended  literature  of  li-cland,  before  the  miflion 
St.  Patrick,  through  all  the  maze  of  a  conteft,  in  which  pofitlve  af- 
fertions,  on  the  (ide  of  tbe  latter,  fupply  the  place  of  argument* 
!to  a  brief  detail  of  fome  other  unanfwerable  obje&ions  advanced 
,by  the  two.  learned  writers,  we  fliall  annex  fome  additional  bb- 
fcrvations,  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  tbe  difpute.  Keating,  O'Fla* 
,herty,  and  f oland,  upon  the  autiiority  of  the  book  of  L'ecan,  9 
jnanuicript  fcarcely  three  hnnd red  and  fifty  years  old,  affirm  that 
on«  Phenius  Farfa  invented  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Irifli 
alphabets^  together  with  the  Ogum  oT  Ireland,  little  more  than  a 

cen- 
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Macphcrfon*/  tnttoduSron  te  the  BJlmy  tf  Great  Britain.  i%f 

uentnry  after  the  univerfal  deluge.  A  legend  which  fa]^s  tlftit  thtf 
Greek  alphabet  wat  invented  many  ages  before  Cecrops  and  ,Caidw 
musy  and  the  Latin  characters  feventeen  centuries  h^rt  the  Ro- 
mans were  a  people,  is  too  ridiculo^us  to  deferve  aiiy  ferious  con- 


many  <  ,_ _ 

Old  Teftament,  in  annals  faid  to  have  been  wrritten  many  ages  befof^ 
Chriftianity  introduced  into  Europe  any  knowledge  of  the  Jewiiflk 
hiftory  and  antiquities. 

«  <  Thelri(h  being  in  fome  meafure  obliged  to  acknowledge  that 
'  the  Bethlnifnion,  4iotwithftandi«g  thd  arbitrary  tranfpofinon  of 
theletterst  and  the  puerile  fancy  ot  impofmg  upon  them  Che  names 
of  trees,  by  the  bards  and  fenachies  of  the  middle  ages,  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Latin,  ftill  continue  to  infift  that  their  anceftort^ 
In  remote  antiquity,  made  ufe  of  charafters  diftineruidied  by  th^ 
name  of  Ogum.  Ogum  is  a  word  which  has  no  affinity  withawy 
other  in  the  Irifli  language,  and  •  fcems  thcrcfoje  to  have  been  ± 
cant- name  impofed  upon  a  fpecies  of  ftenography  or  cypher,  in 
which  the  old  Irifli,  like  many  other  nations,  wrote  their  fecrets. 
Sir  James  Ware,  whofe  authority  is  often  cited  to  prove  the  ex- 
-iftence  of  the  Ogum,  (hews  plainly  that  it  vras  a  kind  of  Ihort  hand, 
varied  according  to  the  fancy  of  thofethat  ufed  it,  and  confequen^y 
that  it  did^not  merit  the  title  of'an  alphabet. 

<  There  is  no  circuraftance  more  conclufive  againft  the  learning 
•of  the  Pagan  Iri(h,  than  the  contradictions  between  the  ancient 
writers,  and  thpfe  of  the  modern  annalifts  of  Ireland.     The  ^nti« 
.   quaries  of  that  country,  in  proportion  as  the  general  hiftory*©/  the 
worid  became  more  and  more  known  to  thena,   reformed,  new- 
modelled,   and    retrehched    the  extravagancies   of   the  firft  rude 
drausjit  of  Hibernian  antiquities  formed  by  the  bards  and  fileas. 
Had  letters  beencultivared  in  Ireland  in  fo  early  a  period  as  is  p|^- 
tended,  fyftems  of  the  hiftpry  of  that  country  v^ould  have  been  f6 
anciently  formed,  and  fo  well  eftabiilhed  by  the  faii6tion  of  their 
antiquity,  that  neither  Keating  or  O'Flaherty  durft,  in.^ie  (even- 
teenth  age,  give  a  complete  turn  to  the  Irifh  antiquities.    But  that 
no  fuch  iyilcm  was  formed,  is  deiponftrable  from  the  f51ence  con- 
'  .'feming  the  times  of  Heathcnifm,  in  the  moft  iincient  annals  of 
Ireland,  of  the  exigence  of  which  we  hav6  any  fa(isfa^of7  proof..  * 
^^    <^  Ta  clofe  with  one  decifive  argument  this  controverfy :  It  is  to 
%t  obferved  that  the  fettlement  of  the  Milefians,  under  the  nainc 
of  Scots,  in  Ireland,  about  a  thoufand  years  before  the  Chriftfan ^ 
sera,  is  the  capital  point  eftabliftied  by  the  pretended  lit^rattttc.  of 
the  heathen    Irifli.    Should  this  early  fettlement  be  once  afccr- 
tained,  it  naturally  ought  to  follow  that  the  Britifli  Scots  derived 
their  blood  from  thofe  of  Ireland;  if  they  did,  tjiey  muft  have  car- 
ried with  them  to  Caledonia  that  learning,  fcience,  and  civility, 
which  had  made  A>  great  a  fu-ogrefs  in  their  mother  country  bo- 
fore  tiiey  trani'migrated  from 'it;    But  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  Britifli  Scots  were  an  illiterate  people,  and  involved  in  bar- 
barifm,  even  after  St  Patrick's  miflion  to  the  Scots  of  Ireland* 
The  abettors  of  the  Irifli  antiquities  are  then  reduced  itito  this  di- 
Icmmaj  either  the  Scots  of  North  Britain  did  not  derive  their  ori* 
gin  from  Ireland,  or  eifc  the  Irifh  had  not  any  knowledge  of  let- 
ters when  the  Britifli  Scots  tranfmigrated  from  their  country.    If 
the  Srft  pofition  is  tn}«,  ihe  whole  credit  of  the  Milefian  flory  is 

•   -at    ' 
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at  an  end  j  if  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  fa^,  no  memory 
remams  in  Ireland  of  tranfaftions  prior  to  the  niiiSon  of  St.  Patrick, 
aJid  the  reign  of  Lcogaire. 

*  From  the  general  rcfult  of  our  enquiry  upon  this  fubjcft,  wc 
Bjay  conclude  with  Sir  James  Ware,  that  nothing  certain  is  known 
concerning  the  affairs  of  Ireland  before  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
age.  .We  may  alfo,  with  the  fame  learned  writer,  take  it /or 
granted  that  the  account  of  their  Heathen  anccftors,  retailed"  by 
the  dnnalifls,  antiquaries,  and  hiftorians  of  Ireland,  are  the  im- 
pofturcsof  later  ages.  It  were  to  be  wiflied  that  the  writers  of  that 
jCountry,  whoundciftood  the  ancient  Galic^  had  not  giveii  room 
to  fiifpeft  th^t  they  tbemfelves  were  confcious  of  thofe  impoftures, 
by  tbcir  concealing  from  the  public  thofe  monuments  of  their  an* 
cient  hjftory  from  which  they  pretend  to  derive  their  information. 
Bot  had  tbey  given  them  to  the  world,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  external  argument  would  be  very  unneceflary  to  prove  that 
the  literature  of  Ireland  commenced  with  the  miflion  of  St.  Pa* 
frlck. 

♦  It  is  a  matter  of  fome  wonder  that  the  Irl(h  remain  fo  long 
•wedded  to  a  ridiculous  fyftem  of  antiquities,  which  throws  the  re* 
proacb  of  credulity  upon  their  nation.  Every  other  polilhcd  people, 
who,  in  the  times  or  ignorance,  had  fet  up  high  fchemcs  of  anti- 

2uity,  have  now  extricated  their  hiftory  from  the  fables  of  their 
ark  ages.  Had  there  been  a  fcarcity  of  men  of  abilities  andlearn- 
ing  in  IreUiiuI,  fome  excufe  might  be  framed  for  this  blind  attach- 
ment to  the  legends  of  the  barSs.  But  as  that  country  hath  pro- 
duced very  able  men,  and  qualified  to  form  a  folid  foundation  for 
a  true  hiftbry  of  their  anceftors,  they  dcferve  to  be  feverely  ani- 
jnadvert'ed  upon,  for  not  refcuing  their  antiquities  from  that  ob- 
fcurity  and  fiftion  in  which  they  have  been  involved^  by  fome  mo- 
^crB)  prejudiced^  and  injudicious  writers.* 
^Tq  bi  (ontinued,  ] 

Vllf  'i'bi  Pruaict  of  Pbyjic  in  General^  as  dtlinfirtd  in  a  Courfe  if 

Ltduns  pn  ibt  */  beery  of  D'tfeafes,  and  the  proper  Mithod  of  treats 

ittg  tbim..     By  TheophiUis  Lobb,  M,  D.  Member  of  tbt  CoL 

'  ^i,^  °f  Pbyfiaam  in  i#ondon,  ^nd  F,  R.  Si     z  Fcls^  ^*vo.    9/, 

Buckland. 

^HIS  work  confifls  of  a  courfe  of  twenty-four  le6lures» 
*^  which  are  written  in  the  aphoriftical  manner,  and  appear 
to  have  been  compofed  with  a  particular  attention  to  pcrfpi- 
cuity.  The  firfl:  feventeen  are  chiefly  employed  on  fuch  phy- 
fiolcgical  fubjefls,  as  are  fub(ervicnt  to\^ards  acquiflug  a  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  cf  rational  pra^ice.  Afi.er  treating  in 
general  of  the  conllTuillon  and  ceconomy  of  ihe  body,  the  au- 
thor prefcnts  os  with  feveral  peninent  obfervarions  on  the 
quantity  of  blood,  and  the  ronfequences  of  diminifhing  it ;  as 
likewise  on  the  lymphatic  and  nervous  fluids,  arid  the  humours 
fccre red  from  the  blood.  He  next  confiders  the  diff^crent  con- 
ftitutions  and  idiofyncrades  of  human  bodies,  fl^ewing  likewife 
the  various  clafTes  into  which  difeafes  may  be  diftributcd,  and 
the  general   piincipks  or  rules  of  prai\ic€  for  curing   them. 

Ibat 
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LohVs  PraSui  pf  Phyjtc;  tt^ 

That  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  form  a  more  accural  idea 
of  the  author's  method,  we  ihall  lay  before  them  an  extras 
from  this  part  of  the  le^ures. 

*  Ift  Principle.  That  in  diflempers  which  proceed  from 
too  great  a  quaniit;jof  the  blood,  blood  ihould  be  taken  away  by 
the  lancet,  or  by  clipping,  or  by  leeches ;  but  in  fuch  cafes,  care 
ought  to  be  taken  not  to  draw  ofFfo  much  blood,  as  will  (ink  the 
quantity  of  it  below  the  Jlandard  of  health  ;  because  fuch  a 
degree  of  evacuation  from  the  blood  velfels'  will  not  only  ren- 
der the  quantity  lefs  than  it  ooght  to  be,  but  alfo  dimfirrlfh-ti)# 
vital  ftrength,  and  be  a  hurt  to  the  patient,  in  proportiort  to 
the  deficiency  made  in  the  quantity  of  Kis  blood  by  the  eKC^f$ 

j,  of  the  evacuation. 

[  *  And  it  deferves  confideration,  that  an  over  large  evtctia- 

tion  from  the  blood  veiTels  in  plethorick  bodies,  removes  in- 
deed the  general  caufe  of  difeafes  intended  to  be  removed  bjr 
it;  but  then  it  certainly  brings  another  general  caufe  of  dif* 
eafes  to  fubfid  in  the  blood,  even  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity 
of ''the  blood,  which  can  never  be  a  right  praftice.      '        • 

i,  *  lid.  Principle.     That  when  the  mufcular  fibres  and  animat 

veflels  are  rigid,  befides  leiTening  the  quantity  of  the  blood, 
aqueous  liquors,  nitrous,  mucilaginous,  and  oleaginous  me- 
dicines, and  fuch  like  things,  fhould  be  ad vi fed. 

*  Illd  Principle.  That  when  the  lymphatic  fluid  exceeds  in 
quantity,  evacuation  fhould  be  made  by  urine*  or  ilool,  or 

•fwent. 
|,  •  IVth  Principle.     That  when  the  mufcularfibi'es  and  ani- 

mal veflels  are  lax,  befides  the  evacuations  mentioned,  thofe 
medicines  fhould  be  diredled,  which  may  bring  the  component 
parts  of  thofe  folids  to  a  clofer  union,  and  a  firmer  coheffen^ 

*  Vth  Principle.  That  in  difeafes  which  arife  from  an  ex"- 
1  cefs  in  the  quantity  of  the  nervous  Haid,  thofe  medicines  fhould 
\*  be  prefcribed,  which  may  lefTen  its  quantity,  and  retflove  the 
I               cxcefs. — What  thefe  are  will  be  fhewn  in  their  proper  place. ' 

I  *  VJth  Principle.     That  in  difeafes.  When  the  quanti^  of 

I  the  animal  fluids  does  not  exceed  the  flandard  of  health,  or  h 

i  not  greater  thdn  it  ought  to  be,  .evacuations  by  bleeding;  or 

purging,  or  otherwife.  ought  not  to  be  made:  becaufe  they 
will  then  render  the  quantity  of  them  lefs  than  it  ought,  to  be  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  introduce  a  defieilJrtcy  into  the  b6dy, 
which  is  one  caufe  of  difeafes,  and  fhould  therefore  be  care- 
fully avoided.' 

«  Vllth  P.inciple.  That  in  difeafes,  which  are  produced 
only  by  fume  wrong  or  bad  quality  of  the  blood  and  other 
fluids  of  the  body^  medicines:  by  which  the  morbific  quality 
may  be  altered  and  deflroyed,  fhould  only  be  advifed,.  as  tbc 


Jrop^  remedies. 
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*  And  it  is  as  irrational  to  endeavour  curing  (iich  di/eafef- 
bf  nudging  evacuations,  and  diminiOiihg  the  quantity  of  th^tf 
animal  fluids,  as  it  would  be  in  dllVempers  which  refult  merely 
Crom  too  great  a  quantity  of  thofe  fluids,  to  attempt  a  remo-' 
Til  of  them  by  alterative  medicines,  with  -a  negled  of  the 
proper  evacuations  which  ought  to  be  made. 

*  Vlllth  Principle.  That  when  the  quantity  of  the  blood 
%  too  little,  endeavours  ihould  be  ufed  to  make  up  its  deiici* 
CQCy  by  dircffing  thofe  aliments  which  moft  eafily  may  be .  af- 
fffiiilated,  or  tranfmuted  into  blood. 

*  This  is  an  important  rule  of  medical  pra£^tce,  becaufe  the 
kti^iiig  fick  perfons,  in  fuch  a  ftate,  too  low  in  their  dietg 
flMy  occafion  their  finking  under  their  diftemper. 

^  IXth.  Pcinciple.  That  when  the  quantity  of  theiympMie 
fltud  b  l«o  litUci  the  deficiency  fhould  be  fupplied  by  fufficient 
^antities  of  fuch  watery,  diluting  liquors,  as  may  mpft  eafily 
be  mixed  with  the  Uocd,  and  tranfmuted  into  lymph. 

*  Xth  Principle.  That  when  the  nervous  fluid  is  too  little  io. 
quantity,  medicines  j^oper  to  promote  the  increafe  of  the  fev* 
credOD  of  that  fluid,  and  fuitable  cordials  fhould  be  adyifed. 

*  Xlth  Principle.  That  in  difeafes  produced  by  complex 
<tulef,  each  concurring  cauie  fliould  be  confidered^  and  th9 
ivmedies  fhould  be  carefully  adapted  for  the  removal  of  them/' 

Pr.  Lobb  feems  to  have  been  particularly  explicit  in  endea-  ~ 
'Vonring  to  afcfrtain  the  proximate  caufe  of  dlTea&s^  and  ta 
siake  his  pupils  acquainted  with  the  leading  and  elementary 
principles  which  are  ^he  foundation  of  praflice  t  on  which 
account,  he  is  generally  lefs  copious  than  other  fyftematicaf 
llrriters  in  the  treatment  of  the  fevaral  difeafes.  His  opinion 
of  the  nature  and  caufe  of  the  hooping-cough,  may  be  &ffi* 
^Mftttofhew  the  judgment  with  which  he  ^ondu^cd  his  in- 
iquiries.  ^ 

*  The  hoopbg  cough  //i^^/  eontm^*oa  infantum)  is  a  difeafe 
which  very  much  deferves  our  confideration  ;  and  I  do  not  rer 
laember  that  I  have  met  with  a  clear  explanation,  or  account, 
«f  vita  produdllve  caufe  hi  any  author. 

'  <  It  is  called  the  hooping  cough  from  the  found  which  the 
convulfive  motions  forcibly  extort  from  children  in  tt^eir  fit;» 
.of  coughing. 

'  I  may  obferve  that  a  lit  of  coughing  feldom,  ceafes  till  a 
vomiting  is  brought  oii^  and  a  humour  thereby  evacuated^  HO- 
lefs  the  child' happens  to  fwallow  it.  This  matter,  thrown  out 
by  vomiting,  is  generally  clear  and  vifcous  like  ajmucilage  or 
jcUy. 

*  The  caufe  of  this  difeafc,  in  m^  Qj»ntpn,  i^  adimiovtiQii 
^  tbcinfcAOble  peripiraiioa. 

^/af 
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*  {  apprehend  thai  in  children,  9s  their  ve0els  we  Mniver-' 
iUly  more  lax  than  thofe  of  adult  bodies*  fo  their  lyi^liAliC' 
arteries  are  alfo  more  lax,  and  tl>e  diameters  of  them  awp 
eafily  enlarged.  And  therefore*  that  when  the  quantity  Aifiiaily 
excreted  froni  the  body  by  infenfible  perfpiration,  hs^ppens  (^ 
any  occafion  to  be  diminiihed»  there  then  often  occqrs  a  greater 
flow  of  lymph  through  the  l>mphatic  velTels  into  the  air^yeii- 
cles  of  the  lungs  than  in  the  tia)«.  of  perfcdl^th;,  whfiiQp 
the  hooping  cough.  -       ; 

•  The  lymph,  evacuated  into  the  air- veficlcs  ckary  (by  t^ 
exhalation  of  the  thinner^  moft  Jimpid  parts  of  it;,  continually 
with  the  breath)  acquires  the  eonfi^eiice  of  a  vifcpu^  muciU^ 
or  jelly;  which,  when  it  encreafes  to  a  certain  quantity,  pcfia« 
fions  a  cough,  which  does  not  ceafe  till  it  is  brought  up  froffi 
the  lungs.  Then  ail  is  quiet  tiU  a  certain  fceih  quantity  .9 
emptied  into  the  lungs..« 

'  The  reafon  why  the  fits  of  couj;hing  return  in  iom^  ithilh 
dren  more  frequefitly  than  in  others,  at^d  in  the  fame  children 
'^ftentr  fome  weeks  than  in  others,  is  probably  this,  viz.  the 
quantity  of  the  viTcous  humour,  nepefll^ry  to  oocafipq  a  ik  of 
coughing,  is  in  fome  children  foooer  colleded  from  the  lyov* 
phatic  vefTels  than  in  others;  and  in  the  fame  cbildrini»  in 
fome  weeks  qf  daySj  it  is  colledled  in  Hiorter  ipacea  of  tim^ 
than  in  others. 

*  This  account  of  the  difeafe^  under  our  -  coniideratipnr 
implies^  indeed,  that  the  vifcous,  clear,  jelly^Uk^  bumouiv 
which  children  throw  out  of  their  mouths  in  6ts  of  the  hppp*- 
Ing  cough,  (often  in  large  quintities)  comes  from  th<;  \w%%^ 
and  not  from  the  (loroach. 

*  The  realtn  for  my  opinion  Is  this,  viz.  whatei^r  raniter 
or  phlegm  happens  to  be  lodged  in  the  ftomach,  if  it  creata^ 
very  uneaiy  fenfations,  may  bring  on  vomitings,  as  in  fufih 
cafes  daily  happens  among  children,  but  not.acough»  an4 
efpecially  not  a  fit  of  coughi^g^  for  iereral  minutes  befoiv.aoir 
vomiting  happens,.  %  . 

/'  If  IS  a  thing  incomprehenfible  to  me,  how  amy  hufnpur  in 
a  ftate  of  reft  in  the  Aomach,  and  a  humour  which  excites  np 
vomiting,  no  Aoiiiach-fickner$',  or  Jbthing,  «an  a^^s.a  Aimu- 
lu$  on  the  larynx,  and  produce  an  iaceflant  coughing  ^r  mi^ 
nutes  before  a  vomiting  i$  exerted. 

*  But  It  feems  ea(y  to  apprfhejpd  that  an  acrinKmiQus  yiieoua 
hiithour,  extrjatvafated  into  the.  air.-veficles  in  the  Itings^  fliaf 
(^hen  the  quantity  of  it  is  increafed  to  a  certain  degrfe).  by 
the  a^ion  of  the  air  pading  to  and  from  it,  irritate  the  nej!^t$ 
terminating  under  the  niemJ?rane  ivhicli  lines  the  ^J^^ntutU^ 
and  afFe£t  the  whole  membrane,  even  to  the  larynx,  ;ind:P4fei|e 
that  violent  coughing  which  happens  in  this  diieafe. 
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it9t  IMtfiPfMcftfnyfic.    ^ 

*  This  coughing,  as  it  occaiions  the  lungs  more  viofeottjT 
to  contrafl,  and  expand  themfelres,  oiuft  unavoidably  agitate 
and  moire  the  vifcoas  jelly-like  humour,  lodged  in  the  air-Ye- 
iicles  upwards  till  it  comes  into  the  moQtb,  th^uce  it  is  ^\x\\ 
violence  thrown  out  of  the  body. 

*  The  coniicjerationof  what  has  been  now  delivered  on  this' 
ful]Be£l,  and  an  attention  to  the   ftatc  of  body  which  thofe 
children  are  under  who  hare  this  cough  (who  are  weakly  and 
of  an  obftrudcd  habit)  will  lead  us  to  the  following  ob/erva- 
tions : 

•Obf.  I.  That  an  air  too  cold  or  too  moift  leffened  the 
quantity  that  fliould  have  perfpired  from  iheir  bodies,  brought 
*CB  a  morbid  quality  of  their  blood,  and  occafioned  'obRruc* 
tions  in  fome  of  the  perfpiratory  veflelSt  through  a  deficiency 
in  the  ftrength  of  the  a6tion  of  their  vital  organs. 

'  Obf.  2.  To  promote  the  curing  children  ill  of  this  difellfe, 
they  (hQuld  be  kept  within  doors»  and  in  /bch  a  remperate 
warmth  as  may  conduce  to  the  opening  the  perfpiratory  porcs, 
and  promoting  the  inieriiible  perfpiration. 

*  Obf,  3.  Thbfe  medicines  which  may  remove  the  morbid 
quality  of  the  blood,  and  the  ohflrudions  refuhiiig  from  it, 
and  which  may  iirength^n  the  action  of  the  vital  organs,  and 
xecover  the  infenfible  perfpiration,  are  thcpropcf  remedies. 

'  The  remedies,  which  ki  my  experience  have  been  effect 
tual  for  curing  the  hooping;- cough,  have  been  mixtui'es,  or 
powders,  compounded  of  the  fait  of  wormwood,  cochineal^ 
calx  of  antimony,  millipedes  prepared,  flower  of  fulphur,  &c. 
•proportioning  the  dofes  according  to  the  ages^  of  the  children  : 
intermixing,  now  and  then,  a  gentle  purge  of  manna,  to 
carry  from  the  ilomach  or  bowels  the  phlegm  which  may  have 
been  fwallpwed  by  the,  child.  I  fay  gentle  purge,  becau^  that 
will  not  hinder  or  leflen  the  difcharge  by  the  infenfihle  perfpi* 
rarion,  and  yet  be  effectual  to  clear  the  flomach  and  bowels 
cf  what  Ihould  be  evacuated  by  ftooL 

*  Blifters  may  be  fometimes  ordered  with  advantage. 

*  As  for  diet  proper  in  this  dileafe ;  I  would  advife  apples 
boiled  foft  and  mixed  with  milk,  fweetened  with  fiigar  to  the 
palate,  for  one  principal  part  of  it.  And  a  decodlion  of  figs 
with  raiOns  of  the  fun  floned,  of  which  half  a  fpoonful,  or  a 
fpoonful,  may  be  given  warm  two  or -three  timts  in  a  day.* 

To  thefe  ledures  are  added,  dircAions  for  examinmg. pati- 
ents, and  rules  about  prefcribing.  The  author  concludes  the 
whole  with  an  earncft  exhortation  to  his  pupijs,  to  pray  to 
God  daily  for  ailiftance  in  the  exercife  of  their  profcllion.  Such 
advices,  though  much  inculcated  in  the  times  when  the  prac- 
tice of  pbyilc  was  founded.cpon  principles  leis  afcertained  than 
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it  fiftfttit,  are  iioir  dkufed  by  medical  i^t^irers,  and  may,  pei*- 
Iwp^  lie  reckoned  ^pdrftitious  ;  tot  th«y  can  reflet  no  unfa-i 
^oaraMeiaipatatkifi  ion  lite  meHt  of  I>r:Lo1)b,  wbefe  kmW'^ 


ym,  Ju  Enquiry  ihto  the  general  E^c^s,  pf  Hfat ;  wth  bijirs^a* 
tipnt  6tt  i^e  TBipries  of  Mixturt,  In  Tinfp  Pf^ru^  Vi^ith  a» 
Jpptniix  on  ibi  form  and  Vfi  of  the  principal ^  Fejfels  cont^ijifing 
th$  §uhje^f  on  ^hjcb  jthe  Effedspf  He<it  and  Mixture  are.  to  be 
f  reduced,     ^vo^     %u     Nourfe.* 

Tfi»£  C^ritefiaos  iinptt)%(lng  on  the  doarrne  of  iam^  ^  laid 
donmi  b^  alie  Epkonans^  and  otho-  corpixfcttlariaii^  ^hd 
defidei  ^t,  not  as  an  accident  of  fine,  but  as  an  eOtnti^l  p^tT 
orpiropcrty  thensof,  were  of  opinion  tliat  heat  corfftds  in  tk 
eeitain  »o\Km  o^  die  iofenfibie  paptiddt  of  a  body,  rel^knb- 
Mia%  ^eanotion  w^bi^by  the  ieveral  pansof  oiif  body  are'  iigi« 
fafted  by  the  motbn  of  rt^e  iaeart  and  blood;  this  prkidf^e  ouf 
lste$  9nd  boft^m-rta-s  <xf  mechanieai,  expertmental^  and  chemi-^ 
cat  phiioiofil^  io  Iboie  meafare  feein  «o  adopt ;  bat  are  tm  per-^ 
fedly  agoeed  whedwr  hmt  be  a  peculiar  property  of  oiie  d^r^ 
laiiijmafiatttbie  body  called /r«,  or  whether  it  may  be  ptt>#6ced 
mealumiealiy  in  other  bodies,  by  inducing  an  alteration  in  th^ 
particles  fhereof.  ^^Boer haave  is  indeed  x^  opinion,  that  th« 
thing  we  caM  fi^u^  body  Jui  gmeris^  created  fttch  ab  tfri^nei 
maalierable  in  its  n^tnre  and  properties,  and  not  either  produ^ 
^IhXit^U  mtiv^  from  any.othor  bocfy,  nor  capable  of^being  re^ 
duqid  into  any  otiher  body,  «r  of  ceafing  to  be  lire.  Tf^  iird 
is  diffttfed  oqnaiiy  ef«fy  wher^  <aad  ^exiAs  alike,  or  4n  eq^dl 
qoa»itity,  in  ail  ttm  parts  of  fpace,  )w4ie«1ier  void,  or  pdfi^dfed 
byi  bodies?  .b«t«thart  nataraUy>  and  m  \tk\U  it  is  peffe6llf  la- 
lent  and  kn^percepfibie ;  Aivd.ia  only  dtfoo^ered  '%y  certain  tf* 
fe€ts  wMch  it  produces,  and  .wteiah  are  co^ni^abl^  by  outf 
fenfea. 

•  The  produdbKty  of  beat  is  flron|4y  fis^ppotte^d^  Sir  tfaae 
Hewton,  whp  do*s  not  conceive  firevm  any  pa^tikmlar  fpecie*  of 
bcaly,  origimilly  «ndu«]  with  fuch  ^nd  Afch  pri>peities.  Firei 
acceding  to. ifln),  is  cmly  a  body  ^ntc^  ignited,  io  as  to  emit 
light  cOpioii%.  Wbat  %lk,  fayai  he,  is  red-hot  iron  than  fire  ? 
And  wh)at«i^  i<^  burning  coal  than  red-hot  wood?  Orflame 
itfelf,  »ban  re^hot  Ihioke  ?  It  is  certain  that  flam'e  iy  e^h!/ 
t<be  votatiie  part  ^t  the  fuel  heated  red-hot,  i.  e/  To  hot  af  tcr 
ifaine  ;  aOd:hqnOe  ^oniy  itich  tiodfls  a«  are  iblaTile,'  i.'^.  ftrd)  z€ 
.omit  a xo{»o«s  ftn»e,  wiM  fiaafte-v'ttor- WfH  th^y  *ffam«  longer 
ihan  rbey ThaTcAiiiiB  to  tHir^ur  ^A^iii,  ^o6%oidtc«  -^d^Jigh* 
^  Vol.  XXXI.  April,  1771,  X  afc 
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S|^4  ^  Enquiry  info  tbi  gtniral  tgkSti  ^  tUai. 

are  convertible  into  One  another,  and  bodies  do  receive  nedi 
of  their  aaivity  from  the  particles  of  fight;  whkh  enler  Jiieir 
compofitibn  i  there  is  no  body  ler»  apt  to  (hihe  than  water  ; 
and  yet  water,  by  frequent  di(liliations>  changes  into  iixed 
earthy  which,  by  a  fufficient  btat^  may  be  brought  to  fiiine 
like  other  bodies.'  Add,  that  the  fun  aiid ftars;  aceording^ta 
this  great  philofopher»  are  no  other  than  great -earths  vetwn 
ihdntFy  heatecf ;  for  large  bodies,  he  obferves,  prtfenre  ih^ 
heat  the  longelV,  theit  pdrttf  heating  one  another :  tand  why 
may  not  great,  denfe,  arid  fixed  bodies,  when  heated  beyond 
a  certain  degree;  emit  light  io  copioufiy,  as  by  the  emlflibn 
and  re-a£lion  thereof,  and  the  reHedlibn^'  ahd  irefiraStidns  of  the 
tty%  within  the  pores,  to.  grow  ftill  hotter,  till  th^  ififii^  at 
luch  a  period  of  heat'as  is  that  of  the  fun ;  their  paM  aNb 
may.  be  farther  preferved  from  faming  away^,  not  only  by  tfidr 
fixity,  but  by  the  vaft  weight  and  denfity  of  their  atmofpfaeres . 
incumbent  on  them,  and  ftrongly  compreffi^g  then),  and  con- 
denfing  the  vapoiirs  and  exhalations  arifing from  them.  Thus, 
^e  fee»  warm  water,  in  an  exliaufted  receiver,  {haU  boil  a»ve« 
bemently  as  the  hotteft  water  opefn  to  the  air;  the  weight  of 
the  incumbent  atmofphere,  in  this  latter  cafe,  keeping  down 
.  (he. vapours,  and  hindering  the  ebullition,  till  it  has  conceived 
its  utmoA  degree  of  heat*  So,  alio,  a  mixture  of  tin  and 
lead,  put  on  ^  red-hot  iron  in  vacuo,  emits  a  fume  and  £aine  z 
buit  the  fame  mixture  in  the  open  air,  by  reafon  of  the  incum* 
bent  atmofphf^re,  does  not  emit  the  leaf!  fenfibfe  fiame. 

Upon  thefe,  or  principles  fimilar  to  thefe,  the  inginiotis'att* 
thor  of  this  performance  has  clearly  explained  the  general  ef« 
fefts  of  heat  as  relatjng  to  expanfion,  fluidity,  vapour,  igni** 
tion,  and  inflammability  ;  and  after  having  defciibed  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  curious  rtiethod  of  fupplying  thedefedis  of  tbecom* 
^lon  thermometer,  very  juftly  obferves,  '  that  we  cannot  by 
that  inflrunient  determine  whether  one  body  has  double,  tri* 
pie,  or  half  the  heat  of  another  body.  People  are  apt  to  be 
mifled  in  this  particular  by  the  numerals ;  but  as  the  loweft 
degree  of  he^t  is  not  known,  we  cannot  abifolutely, '  or  accu- 
.  'rately,  determine  upon  the  heat  of  bodies  being  double,  or 
/  fripk,  of  one  another.  When  Farenh^it  coaflruacd  has  ther- 
mometer, he  marked  the  freezing  point  thirty- two  ;  the  loweil 
degree  of  heat  which  he  then  knew  being  a  mixture  of  fal.am* 
inoniac  and  iiiow- water,  he  began  his  feale  from  Vr,  aiid  mark- 
ed It  o,  being  thirty-two  degrees  below  frofl.  Reputed  trials 
have  fince  brought  the  liquor  in  the  thermometer  feveral  de* 
j^rees' below  the  point  from  whence  Fareilheit  began  his  fade. 
B^erhaave  relates  with  wonder  and  admiration  a  difcov«lry  of 
thi»  fame  Farenheit,  who,  with  a  mixture  of  ixMW- water,  and 

firong 
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.ftcang^qui^-fortis^  ^rfpirit,  of  nitre,  brought  the  liquor  forty 
d^ees  below  Q  oq  hU  o^n.^cale,  that  is,  f^vcnty-two  degree* 
below  the  freezing -poiQt ;  and  yet  ^ith  whatever  wonder  the 
4Q&ori&  difppied  to  view  this,  artificial  cold  produced  by  Faren* 

:  beity  he  well  koews  that  fuch  a  degree  of  cold  had  beeq  6b • 
(erved  ia  nature  by  i^e,  French  pbiloftphers,  who  wintered  un- 
der the  polar  circle,  jln  Siberia,  a  very  cold  country,  and  at  a 
gf^t  diiiance  frpin, tl>c  fca,  the. mercury  lank  ftilj  njpfe,  Ac 
^vcn&oi  Oiirog,  Qdthe  rivec  Lcxizj,  in  Siberia,  the  ^ercury 
IP  F^eobj^it's  thejrpionietcr  fell,  in  1739^  10  an  hundred  and 

..fifty-'fi.vc  degr^ej.  below  a;  and  yet,  6y§  profeflbr  Ammon, 

.  )ip^ho  relates  this  remarkable  deprellibn  lil  a  letter  to  Sir  Hans 

^SloaiH;,  anioiaU  of.  all  kinds  have  furvived  this  cold  ;  and  al- 
though, continues  be,  the  cpuntrjes  throughout  which  thei 
gis^at  river  Lena  paifes,  are  expofed  to^fuch  an  extrdme  cold, 
.tb^eare,  tiotwlttida^ding,  the  fintfl,  the  mod  rare,  and  moft 
ciM-ious  plants »tp  b^  fbui).d  in  them  of  any  in  all  Liberia.  'The 
experiments  ina^  by  Dr.  Brown  at  Peter/burgh,  mention  de- 
qprefTKms  of  the  thermometer  that  are  almoA  incredible.    The 

.  mercury  froze  in  fome  of  the  trials,  ^nd,  upon  breaking  the 
{bjermometers,  was  taken  out  in  a  folid  (late,  pare  of  it  ferving 
^  it  were  for  Juipending  the  rclL     Nay,  fome  experiments  re- 

;  late,  ^that  itwa^  beat  out  to  the  fize  of  a  crown- piece  before  it 
acquired  its  prignal  foirm.  One  hundred  and  forty  degrees  be- 
low o  on  Farenheit's  thermometer,  feem  to  be  the  greateft  de- 
prefiioa.for  which  there  is  any  evidence,  though  two  hundred, 
and  even  three  hundred*  are  infifted  upon.  The  truth  is,  as 
the  mercury  in  fome  of  the  experiments  eonfelTedly  froze^  it 
niuft  have  pafTed  through  the  range  of  the  tube  ifregularl/, 

.  modby  ftarts,  falling  pften  an  hundrj^d  degrees  at  a  time  ;  a 
cifcupdlanc^  which  ^ould  not  fail  to  involve  the  whole  feries  of 
experiments  in  uncertainty  and  error. 

,  *  It  is,  fays  our  author,  a  curious  queilion,  an^  deferves'at- 
tention.  Whether  ibeat  really  a£ls  as  an  univerfal  agent  in  diA 
pofmg  bodies  to  evaporate,  in  tlie  feme  manner  as  we  have 
leen  it  univerfally  promote  fluidity  I  Perhaps  it  would  be  ra(h 
to  /conclude  at  once  that  iill  bodies  are  capable  of  being  vola* 
tilized.  Certain  it  is»  there  are  many  earths.  Which  ittay,*  by 
violent  heats,  be  .rendered  fluid  ;  bat  have  never  been  obferved 
to  fuffer  a  diipinution  in  their  weight,  or  emit  any  thing  like 
.vapour.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  weltnow  not  what  is  the 
moil  violent  poflible  degree  of  heat ;  and  that,  ^ill  fuch  a  de- 
gree is.  afc^rtained,  it  would  be  hljghly  unrea(bnable  to  conclude 
that  tbefe  earths  cannot  be  voIatiCzed.     ft  wa$  lon^  imagined 

.  that  gold  dhd  fiij^er  wfre  perfeftly  fixed  j  and  many  experi- 
ments (eeu^ed  to  favour  |he  opinion.  ^  Mr.  Boyle  put  a  quati* 

X  a'  •      tity 
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f^  New-Market:  Or tn Efafmthtfwrf.^   . 

fity  of  gold  in  the  hotteft  part  of  a  glafs-houfe,  and  allofn^* 
it  to  continue  there  two  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
found  the  gold  in  a  Aate  of  fufion^  but  not  perceptibly  dtmt-' 
niflied  in  weight.  Experimciits  on  a  quantity  of  fflver  werer 
equally  void  of  fucccfs.  The  mafs  of  filver  had,  indeed,  lol? 
a  h'ttle  of  its  weight ;  but  it  was  fo  little,  that  Mr,  Boyle  fup- 
poied  (he  diminution  to  be  occafioned  by  fome  impurities  in 
the  metal,  which,  as  he  imagined,  had  been  deftroyed  by  th« 
adion  of  the  fire.  More  recent  obfervations,  howevct ,  and. 
with  a  more  violent  heat,  that,  viz.  of  the  focus  of  a  burning 
^lafs  or  mhror,  evidently  demonftrate  that  goW  emits  fleam  iif 
confiderable  quantities,  which,  when  condenfed,  falb  down  in 
fm'all  globules  of  that  metal.  What  happens  to  tfiegold  wcr 
may  fairly  infer  will,  happen  to  the  moft  fixed  bodies,  compa- 
ratively fpeaking,  provided  a  degree  of  heat,  fufficient  to  briny 
them  to  the  vaporific  point,  is  applied.  So  'readily,  indeed, 
are  fome  philofophers  for.  making  its  power  in  producing  elaftic 
vapour  an  univerfal  efftft  df  heat,  that  they  confider  every 
claftic  vapour  as  owing  its  cxiftence  to  heat.'^ 

In  the  fame  judicious  manner  our  author  treats  of  -ignition, 
fluidity,  and  other  properties  and  efFefts  of  heat,  and  defcrfbe^ 
a  ^reat  variety  of  experiments,  which  fufiiciently  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  principles  he  has  advanced.  To  thefe  ^re.added 
jfome  excellent  rules,  or  canons,  for  effedtng  chemical  opera- 
tions, and  lik'ewifc  an  Appendix,  wherein  the  form  and  ofeof 
ihe  veffcls,  employed  in  conducling  thofe  operations^  arc  very 
minutely  defcribed. 

■I ■< '    "     ■         I'"    ^'  ■■■  ■        '  ■      ■ 

|X.  New-Market:  Or  an  BJhy  0m  ilk  Turf,     rery  p^ptrnbt 
"   had  in  nil  F»cien  ta  tbi  wxt  Mettlitg,    In  /ttw  f^//«    Svi.    5#« 
Baldwin.. 

A  Satire  on  the  diverfion  of' the  turf,  in  a  parallel  betwixt 
our  modern  New-Market  races,  and  the  Olympic  ^arnes^ 
#hich  were  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Greeks  at  Elis,  in  ?elo- 
ppnoefus^  every  fifth  year.  . 

•  L?t  me  now  difcover  a  fecret  (fays   6w  author,  in  the 

tighty-eight;h  page  of  bis  firft  volume)  which,  if  I  had  told  at 

firft,  my  book  bad  been  lain  down  jn  a  moment,  unread ;  and 

.ifiiight  have  put,  or  rather. my  New-Market  reader,  wbuld 

iiave  put  for  me, 

•*  Veftibulum  aete  ipfum^  primoqtvrin  fisiiae  finis* 
it  is  this,  that  this  little  trcatife  is  fefs  a  eompaiif^n  between 
Kew  Market  races  and  the  .Ofynipic  fanwsi  th»»  a  mwo^ 
lieidiip  to  vice  and  foUy^  ? 

\-  >   A  •  Is 
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I  s  ^  *^  which  may  be  ieen^ 

The  very  form  and  prcffure  of  the  times** 

The  truth  is,  be  fkims  over  many  fubjefts  which  are  foreign 
to  his  main  dcfign  ;  for  we  cannot  fay  he  treats  them  accu- 
rately. He  miftakes  a  defultory,  ranibling,  fupcrficial  way  ©f 
writing,'  for  elegant  compofition.  The  prod^ictions  of  the  late 
Sterne  have  occafioaed  many  light- armed  troops  to  fally  forth 
from  Grub-ftreet. 

We  could  not  inform  our  readers  of  the  various  objeds  of 
his  random  fliots,  without  giving  them  an  account  of  al- 
fnoft "every  page  of  his  book,*  which  is  a  ftrangc,  huddled,  un-' 
embodied  mixture  of  gaiety  and  gravity,  of  ludicrous  iatire, 
and  phlegmatic  theology^  However,  as  this  gentieman  fecms 
to  think  himfelf  extremely  well  qualified  to  be  a  cenfor  of  the 
age,  and  as  we  cannot  help  thinking  his  pre.tenfion«  groundlefs* 
^e  ihall  giv^  him  a.  fair  hearing,  aad  fubmit  his  claim  to  thd 
tribunal  of  the  public. 

Amongft  other  modes  of  genteel  life  he  is  a  vehement  enemy 
to  fuelling.  According  to  his  moral  theory,  every  man  wba 
tights  a  duel  muft  be  a  coward.  From  his  manner,  however^ 
df  arguing  on  this  fubjedl,  it  is  plain  that  he  has  cut  a  Gor- 
dian  knot,  which  he  could  not  untie. 
^  *  Oh,  certainly  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it ;  the  dueflift 
U  a  coward  ;  the  man  that  gives  or  receives  a  challenge  is,  be- 
yond all  queftion,  a  moft  dcfpicable  coward  and  poltroon. 
-  "  This,  cries  an  aftonifhed  patron  of  modern  courage,  is  a 
ftrange  affertion,  and  is  much  eafier  to  sffirm  than  to  prove  ; 
b^des,  if  it  could  be  proved,  what  is  it  to  the  pttrpofe,'lfld 
how  does  it  relate  to  your  fiabjedt."  '  '^ 

*  If,  my  good  Sir,  you  wifl  attend  to  my  proofs,  I  have  no 
fear  of  making  them  good  to  your  (atisfaflion  ;  and,  jvheii 
that  is  done,  I  will  prove  what  I  faid  upon  the  point,  to  be  eh*- 
tirely  to  the  purpofe,  and  to  relate  quite  naturally  to  my  fub- 
jed — Only  Jet  me  defire  of  you,  if  you  are  convinc^ — -but  t, 
-need  not  defire  it,  for  I  am  fure  then  you  will  withdraw  youir 

admiration  (which  will  fink  into  contempt)  of  the  courage  of 
John  Orlando,  Martin  Quixote,  Frederick  MambrinO,  and  ft 
long  &c. 

*  No  man  ever  engages  in  a  due!,  bat  he  is  influenced '  by 
his  own  notions  of  courage  and  honour. 

*  It  is  my  bufinefs  to  prote  thofe  notions  niiftkken— Ke' 
thinks  himfelf  a  man  of  courage,  I  think  him  the  *  dired 
reverie*.  .       . 

«  And  what  will  our  gentlemen  homicides  think,  if  it  flioul^ 
appear,  notwithllanding  the  faihionable  inftitutes  to  the  con- 

X  3  trary. 
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t9*"  New-Market :    Or  an  Efaj  on  the  ftnf. 

trary»  That  to  give  or  to  receive  a  challenge,  is  a  certain  anJ 
indifputablc  mark  of  cowardice.  *         * 

»  True,  courage  arifcs  not  from  animal  fpirits,  hot  from  rea- 
foRT— Pray  niind-^for  if  this  be  not  ailowecl>  then  all  diftinc- 
tions  between  man  and  brute  are  levelled  at  otice*  and 'the 
grim  maflilF,  or  the  furly  bull,  will  appear  to  be  as  hiuch 
beaft^  of  honour,  as  any  ready  fwordfman  of  them  all. 

'  The  officer,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  marches  on 
intrfpid  in  the  face  of  danger,  dcfcrve^  the  noble  title  of  a* 
man  pf  true  co'urage — and  why  ? — Becaufe  his  courage  is 
founded  on  reafon,  as  he  afl«  from  a  fenfe  of  duty  to  |ii« 
counrryi.  wbieh  is  a  call  fuperior  to  his  love  of  life.  On  the' 
other  hand,  if  he  fails,  draws  back,  or  flies  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  he  is  a  coward,  becaufe  he  arfs  contrary  to  reafon.  In 
preterring  a  paltry  Jite,  to  that  duty  wliich  he  owes  th9 
public. 

*  This  is  real  courage,  and  real  cowardice— and  words  Mtt 
woft  horribly  perverted,  whenever  they  are  other  wife  ap- 
plied. 

*  Now,  confiderin^  the  matter  in  this  jnft  light,  Iwooldfaia 
know  what  poHlble  title  the  duellli^  can  have  to 'courage,  or 
bow  will  he  avoid  the  imputation  of  cowardice  ? 

*  What  cl^im  can  he  lay  to  courage,  who  a£ls  from  nono*' 
bier  fpirit,  than  the  mnftiff  or  the  biill  ?  Who  fo  far  froth 
afting  upon  a  fenfe  of  duty,  throws  all  duty  behind  his  back  f 
Who,  contrary  to  all  reafon,  for  the  fake  of  revenge,' difire-' 
gard^  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  heeds  not. the  tender  caHs 
pfprivate  afFedion — inienfible  to  the  agonizing  diftrefs  of  a 
dear  and  afflidled  family. — But  the  point  is  too  tender  to  he 
further  urged — corapaffion  for  fuch  haplefs  victims  ftops  the 
trembling  hand — Yet  is  not  language  perverted,  if  foch  a  man 
as  this  is  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  courage^ 

«  Yes  ^hcn  i  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  poor  man 
is  a  perfefi  coward — he  is  adually  afraid — afraid  of  a  (hadow— » 
as  timorous  as  an  affrighted  infant — afraid  of  the  ill-grounded 
reflexions  of  malice,  the  fcolifh  and  mean  fneers  of  ignorance 
^nd  ipiblepce  ;  rpore  afrnid  of  ihefe,  than  of  a  breach  of  every 
fociai  jduty,  every  law  divine  and  human — If  iuch  a  man  f? 
|jot  a  coward,  then  livis  there  not  a  coward  upon  the  face  of 
the^arth;  if  fuch  a  one  is  allowed  to  aft  upon  motives  of 
reafop,  then  folly,  reafon,  and  madnefs,  ^re  all  of  them  fyno- 
|)imou^  t(^rms.  The  ^u^Uift,  therefore,  niuil  give  up  all  title 
fo  courage'— -— 

Js  this  fubftantial  reafoniqg,  or  empty  rhapfcdy  ?  Will  not 

bravery  always  be  refpeAed,.and  will  not  cowardice  always  be 

4^/piied  ?  And  in  a  country  where  it  is  cuilomary  to  maintain 

I  reputa* 
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New-Maijket :  Or  ««  EJSty  m  ik  turf,  ^  S9f 

reputation  by  the  fworcj^  are  not  there  many  cafes,  iq  which, 
if  a  man  will  not  give,  or  accept  a  challenge,  the  world  will 
conclude  that  be  is  a  poltroon,  that  he  prefers  his  life  to  his 
honour  t  And  is  he  who  fights  a  duel,  to  avoid  that  imjputa^ 
tioD,  hurried  to  the  combat  by  the  ipftindive  ferocity  ot  a 
wild-beaft,  or  urged  to  it  by  a  rational  principle  ?  '  Does  not 
he  ad  as  much  from  reflefilop  as  the  officer  who  does  his  duty'  ' 
in  the  field  of  battle  ?  We  would  by  no  means  be  thought  ad- 
vocates for  duelling;  but  in  this  writer  it  certainly  has  a 
feeble  enemy.  Indeed  the  cffovin  of  the  abletl  phitofopher 
will  never  bring  it  Into  difrepute  :  it  can  only  be  abolifhed  by 
a  fignal  ai6li  of  the  legifiature. 

From  the  followiqg  extrad,  we  prefume,  his  comedy  will 
be  found  as  infipid  as  his  logic  is  incbnclufive. 

•  The  large  and  numerous  aflemhlies  upon  the  plainis  of 
Olympia,  had,  it  feems,  a* deeper  defign,  than  we  at  firl^  were 
aware  of— for  thus  fays  Mr.  Weft—"  they  met  to  deliberate 
and  coniult  upon  the  ftate,**  &c. — ^Doubtfels  a  very  wife '  and 
proper  delign,  but  it  may  admit  of  a  queftion,  whether  the 
fcene  they  chofe  for  their  delib)erations  was  quite  fo  fiiitable  and 
proper  as  might  have  been  wiihed  ; — be  that  as  it  may,  it 
.moft  be  imagined,  that  upon  the  courfe  thcfe  were  not  their 
fubfeds  of  deliberation  ;  and  when  off  it,  at  their'  loclgings^ 
and  •  macaronis  of  Olympia,  we  of  Newmarket,  I  have 
not  the  leaft  fear,  can  exceed  them  both  iii  the  weight  of  our 
fubje^  of  converfation,  and  in  our  manner  of  handling  thoie 
fubjeas.  .  *        '  ' 

**  My  Lord,  what  think  you?  Did  not  Ofmyn  afford  excel- 
lent fport  to  day  ?** 

♦•  Why,  Sir  Charles^  pretty  good  I  think — but  we  have  art 
irreparable  iofs  in  poor  Jethro — the  turf  never  faw  (feft,  I 
ihould  fay)  his  fellow,  nor  ever  will  again/* 

*•  No !  What  do  you  think  of  Edipfe,  who  mates  fuch  ^ 
noife  f  Would  he  not  extinguifti,  or,  at  leaft,  darken  Jethfo's 
fame?^ 

**  Nay,  that  I  can't  fay — this  I  know,  that  if  T  were  maftet 
of  Edipfe,  I  would  not  take  three  thou  fa  hd  guineas  for  him— - 
But  did  you  fee  captain  Rider's  filly  upon  the  courfe  yefterl 
^ay  f  What  a  beautiful  creature  !  Can,  you  tell  what  horfe  i^ 
was  got  by  ?••  ^       ' 

••  No,  I  never  heard.** 

f*  Well,  you  talk  of  three  thoufand  guineas  for  Eclipfe,  tut ' 
!f  that  filly  Were  mine,  no  money  Ihould  purchiafe  it — ^^I.fhould 
indeed  be  a  happy  man—- I  fhould 

^  *'  Love  it  beft  of  all  thirtgs— bttt  my  wife.»*  - 

/"  XV  "  WcU 
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"  Well  added,  nay  Lord — but  hexe  coaEres  Lord  Pedigres, 
apd  Sir  George  Arid,  they  can  give  us  the  hiftory  of  the  Cap-* 
taia*s  filly  ; — Sir  George  do  you  know  what  horfc—- but  ynx 
icetn  not  to  mind  me — What  concerns  the  man  VJ 

♦*  Concerns  me,  6tr  Charles'?— Notbin^  but  what  cqpcema 
cvcfy  man — ^IntcUigeoce  is  juft  received,*  that  the  Freoi^h.are 
naaking  preparations." —  * 

«•  Only  mind  him,  my  Lord  ; — when  I  talk  to  him  of  mat-* 
^rs  of  real  importance,  he  tells  m%  of  fuch  trifles  as  Freocli 
j»rep3mk>m»«*— But  you,  Lord  Pedigree,  I  dare  fay,  wHl  giv^ 
019  your-  attentk>n<  and  intelligence, — Can  your  Lor^Qhip  teU 
Sbe  what  horfe  Captain  Rider's  filly  was  got  by  ?" 
»*•  Yes,  Sir-.by  Mr.  Smith's  Barb," 

<*  Nay,  my  Lord,  cKdufe  me,  but  ^at  it  impoffible-r-Barb 
tever  got  a  good  colt  in  his  life."  . 

"  That,  Sir  Charles,  may  be*^your  opimon— butl  thinly 
differently  ;  I  have  fom«  excellent,  oolts  of  his  now*  in  m% 
poireifion,  and  in  a  ftud,  which  Ilook  upon  as  the  beft  i^  the 
lingdom,  I  aiTure  you.  Barb's  defendants  hold  the  focemoft 
tank," 

«  Pi(h  »« 

<*  Why,  Baronet^,  you  may  piih  again  if  jou  like  }t  ^  but  \ 
am  certain  Barb  iias  as  good  blood  in  his  v^ins,  as  any  peefp 
horfe  I  mean,  in  the  kingdom  ; — wasn't  he  got  by  Pra^,  -ouf 
of  a-daughter  of  Selim's  Arabian,  his  fire  by  Flip,  his  gcand- 
fire  by  Lothario,  his  great  grandfire  by  Archer,. and  thus^fov 
five  geherations  further  could  I  go  to  prove  the  nobility  of  hif 
blood  s*  hot  if  yoH  are  not  deaf  to  convi£lioiC  this  may  con- 
vince you ;  and  if  you  are,  five  thoufand  defcents  will  never 
doit.'*  ^     .  .  .:       .. 

*«  Upon  my  word,  my  Lord,  I  admire  your  memoiy)  and 
rcfpeflf  your  learning/'  •  •      •       " 

Our  author,  as  we  have  obferved  above,  rambles  from  i!ub» 

Je£l:  to  fubjeft,  and  feems  to  have  determined  lo  write  on  whatr 

*€veractideo tally  came  into  his  head.     If  abruptnefs  of  tranr 

fitioncharad^erss^s  elegance,  and  ardour  of  genius,  we  (hould 

afiign  him  a  very  high  rank   in  literary  excellence.     Andqui^ 

tie9>    cfiticifm,    honour,    politenefs,    elegy,    encomium.    aiWl 

many  other  topicks  in  quick  fucceifion,  havd^  floated*  in- hi$ 

brain,  and  are  fcattered  through  his  book.  '  . 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  indulgence  which' 1^  (hewn  to  many 

trifling  ^iiformances^^*  and  the'  vanity  of  the  humHn muid, 

ever^^  day  embolden  literary  pretenders  to  venture   th^ir  ciaidi^ 

ties  into  light.     Stimulated    by  thefe  encouragements^,   thf 

QiAij^'Otes  of  the  pen  view  their  objefls  of  atchievement  through 

31  dfiufivc  medllirti  \  flKjffiincy  that  wintl- mills  ^re-giants,  and 
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Afit.5^l?<;<^ie4  if|i\0  are  iXMgmlicent  cafi.l^*  They  talsd  their 
ui^oniie^od  jeelamatipn  for  argument,  their  excurfive  pertneif 
fer  wit,  ainrf  lihfir  Ghinefe  piaur^s  for  the  fixiking  mzgpvj  pf 
nature.  ..  i     i 


X.  Tie.  Cura/e  ef  Coventry  :  a  TaU,     i^  John  Potter^  A/Aor 
^f  tht  Hifiorj  and  Ad'vjinturti  £/*  Arthur  O'Sra^l^.    a  ydu 

„.i2»4.     5/.,.^F.  Newbery.  ,\  .,  ^    _-  .  / 

^X^HE  hero  of  this  novel  is  a  ?irtiKMia  young  decgj^mtn^ 
/*-  whom,  a  faithfu]  attaehment  to  his.afl^abJe  Oulcioea^uH 
vol\^es  in  a  courie  of  4iftrefies ;  tiB.  1m$  probation  htkt^  -m^ 
GompUfhed,  or  more  profierfy^  his  hiftorfr  being  ^Mia  (dut  to  A 
tcierably  decent,  length,  he  is  landed  by  tfae^aii«lK>F.oa  Uui 
iowery  ihore  of  matrimonial  fetioity.  But  if  our  reRdtra  «ff^ 
delirous  of  a  more  .particular  acoouat  of  his  adveattires,  the|i 
ttiuft  adftend  us  upon  a  journey  into  Warwickihire^/ ivkbcre  «^ 
firft  become  acquainted  with  the  €ur9$e»  •  *  , 

'  ..  Near  the  celebrated,  city  of  Coventry,  we  aise  toU,  thtfiH 
lives  a  family  of  the  name  of  Southern,  not  more  diftirtgo^hed 
by  the  opulence  of  their  fortune,  than  the  exerctfe  ,of  hofpitt^ 
lity ;  and  who.  particularly  value  themfdves  for  «,long»  fuc** 
ceHian  of  refpe^able  pr<^nitors^  The  prefent  repreiendetivel 
of  this  ancient  family,  however*  is  one  of  the  moft  arrant  fiu&r 
bunte(&  to  be  met  with  in  England.  His  Mer,  who  had  been 
trained. up  in  all  the  di^patbn  of  high  life,  by  am.  aunt  witU 
wham;  .ih&. Jived,  had  the  misfortune  tif  being  fedaood  by  4 
great  rake  of  quality,  a  lord  Villars,  to  whom  fhe  borea  fi>n4 
-who,  being  iti\t  'to  the  father,  was  by  hin^xiirpoM  of  i&  a 
pf ivate  manner,  't'his  lady,  fucceeding  to  a'  great  fortune  al 
Ihev death. of  her  aunt,  and  di%ufted  with  the  iofipid  pleafurei 
that  intoxicate  the  gay  world,  betakes  herfelf  to  a  life  of  ..re<* 
tirement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her  brother;  where».  devott> 
.  ifig  hesfelf  entirely  to  the  reading  of  poetry  and  romances,  her 
charadter  acquixes.  a  particular,  caft  of  extravagance,  and  %^ 
whimiically  names  her  habitation  The  Cafilejf  Canunimem^  and 
berfelf  the  Governefs*.  In  this  ie^ueftered  life,  file  is  accom- 
panied by  her  niece,  Mifs  Southern^  a  .beautiful  and  acGoni«» 
piftflied  young  lady,  whom  ihe  propofes  adopting  as  her  heif*. 

In  this  fituation  of. things,  our  young  hero,  whofe  nanie  it 
Myrtle,  is  ient  ifrpm  Oxfbrd,^  to  fupply  the  place  of  a  curate  at 
Coventry » and  is  foon  afterwards  introduced  by  *i(|oire,Soatbern 
to  hia  filler  at .  the  Caftle  of  Cantemment ;  where  he  is.  re* 
ceived  by,  the  lady  with  all  the  marks  of  politenefs  and  efteem, 
w,hich  a  perfon  of  her  chara£ler  may  be  iLippofed  to  AevK  to  a 
fjergyman  of  virtue  and  genteel  acconipUibments*    During 

thf 
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S^t  .  Potter'/  OiTMU  rf  Goremtf* 

iihe  clofe  interrofurfe  that  fucceeds  the  cufate'5  introdttfticm  !«» 
tlic  caftlr,  a  murual  paflfron  takes  place  betwixt  him  and  th© 
smiiEibie  Miis  Southern ;  which,  coming  to  the  knoM^edge  of 
the  aunt,  ibe  is  atlarmed  at  the  difgrace  the  aneient  (kmi** 
ly  of  the  Southerns  might  fuiFer  by  an  alHance  fy  UAfuitable 
to  fheir  dignity,  and  immediately  exerts  aH  her  interell  to 
IftiTc  the  objeft  of  her  implacable  refentment  ejeded  froni  Im 
Bimtftcrial  charge.      • 

Upon  this  unfortunate  event,  yonng  Myrtle  refbWes  oh  go^ 
ing  to  Loiidoti,  i:<y  communicate  his  diflrefles  ton  perfon  whole 
iricEKiilhip  he  had  formerly  experienced,  and  who  had  fuppiied 
liim  with  fifty  pounds  for  defraying  the  neceffary  expences  of 
bis  fettkment  at  Covefitry.  When  he  arriires  in<t?own»  he  kA% 
the  freih  mortification  to  find  that  his  friend  isdead.  The 
cbarans  of  Myrtle's  perfbn,  however,  make  fuch  an  impreffton^ 
#11  the  mind  of  the  young  widow,  that  (he  declares  herfelf  diA 
pofed  not  only  to  rentit  the  debt  which  he  owed  her  deceafed 
hufband,  but  even  to  fupply  him  with  a  farther  famr)  upon  coik  . 
lKdbt)>  'as  fhe  intimated  pretty  plainly,  of  his  becoming  her 
lecond  fpoufe.  The  faithful  attachment  of  Myrtle  to  his  be- 
levedMifs  Southern,  not  admitting  him  to  accept  of  this  of- 
fer, a  propofal  of  a  lefs  honourable  nature  is  afterwards  made 
by  the  enamoured  lady,  which  our  virtuous  hero,  like  a  Jo* 
lephy  rejects  with  flill  greater  indignation.  The  wanton  wi- 
dow, thus  griev.oufly  diiappointed  of  the  profped  of  gratifyiiig 
ker  paHion,  gives  loofe  to  all  the  fury  of  female  refentment,; 
and  caufes  him  ta  be  immediately  arretted  for  the  debt  of  ^kf 
poonds. 

'  The  news  of  the  confinement  of  Myrtle  coming  to  ttie  ears 
of  a  peribn  who  pra^ifed  the  trade  of  an  author,  and  had 
acddenta,ny  become  acquainted  with  our  hero  upon  his  journey 
liroia  Warwick,  the  generous  ilranger  interefh  himfelf  ib  far  iii 
bb  .behalf,  as  to  procure  a  bookfeiler  in  St.  FauHs  Churchyard, 
laid  to  be  the  publifher  of  this  Hiftory,  to  advance  the  fum  for 
which  he  had  been  arretted,  the  author  .becoiniflg  furety  for  . 
the  payment. 

During  tlie  .time  from  Myrtle's  leaving  Coventry,  a  fccrct 
cortefpondence  had  tttll  been  maintained  betwixt  him  and  ttiQ 
charming  Mlfs* Southern  f  and  along  with. one.  of  bis  letters  . 
be  had  ^nt  her,  as  a  token  of  his  love,  a  pifhire,/ which  he 
had  receded  from  a  perfon  who  lived  as  a  hermit,  and  rnto 
wheKe  iequettered- habitation  he*  happened,  to  deviate  likewifi 
on  his  journey  irom  Warwick.  This  was  a.  portrait  of  the 
hermit  himfdf,  who  had  formerly  been  remarkable:  for  liber- 
tiniiai,  and  wbofc  hiftory  fprms^  an  epifode  of  the  novel. 
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Vciieth  Cur4t0  if,  Ca?cotry*r  30s 

WbSc  Myrtle  bad  b^en  expcrie ncing  the  rigouts  ofrnhfoT--  ^ 
tone  in  London,  Mifs  S<:»urhern  was  enduring  no  le(s  poigaant 
dfftrefs,  ffQttk  the  leviere  treatment  of  the  lady  of  the  CalTle  of 
Conteotmeni ;  and  Wfis  even  confir^tned  to  produce  all  the 
letters  wbicb  (be  bad  r^eived  from  her  lover.     This  incident^ 
though  apparently  fatal  to  their  correfpondence,  ibon  proved 
the  meins  of  accompltlhing  the  unidn  of  our  lovers.     Ininie'* 
diately  after  this  violent  tranfadi^ion,  an  exprefs  is,  received  by 
Mr.  Myrtle  to  repair  to.  the  Caftle  of  Contentment,  where  he 
is  welcomed  by  the  goyecnef^  in  the  iz^ofl  affedionate  manner. , 
The  objeift  of  this  interview  was,  to  inquire  by  what  means 
he  had  come  by  the  pidure  Which  he  had  lately  fent  to  Miis 
Southern;  and  upon  Myrtle*s  informing  her  that  it  was  givea 
him  by  a  hermit,  he  was  requefted  to  conduA  her  to  his  rc^' 
treat.    The  prppofal  beiBg.agreed  to,  the  governefs  and  Myr- ' 
tie  fet  off  together  on  the  expedition.     On  their  arrival  at  the 
hermitage,  it  is  afcertained^  that  its  inhabitant  is  no  other 
than  lord  VUlars,  whom  a  compunAion  for  the  licentioufneft 
of  his  youth,  had  induced  to  renounce  all  ibcial  commerce 
with  the  world,  and  whofe  idea  was  flill  cherifhed  by  the  go* 
vernefs  with  particular  tendernefs  and  affe£lion.     It  is  idi(co-< 
vered  at  the  fame  interview,  by  accident^  that  Mr.  Myrtle,  the 
curate,  is  their  foa.     The  next  day  our  hero  and  Mifs  Southera' 
are  fnade  happy  in  the  completion  of  their  wiihes, — and  th^  h^-^ 
mitlitcewife  gives  his  hand  to  the  governe/s  in  marriage,  the 
ceremony  of  which  is  attended  with  the  Angular  circumftance 
of  beiag  performed  by  the  fon.    We  (hall  here  give  our  readers 
an  extract  from  this  novel,  not  only  as  a  fpecimen,  but  like-    ' 
wile  to  introduce  them  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  curate  mi    *' 
the  Southern  family.  , 

*  before  wc  prooeed  any  further,  it  will  be  neceiTsiry .  to  iijforin 
the  reader,  that  our  hero  is  a  clergyman ;  an^l,  that  h)s  coming  to 
Covenrry,  was  occaiaoned  by  the  death  of  the  curate  of  the  pari^  ' 
where  Mr.  Southern  lived,  the  reflor  of  which  refiding  at  Oxford, 
had  fent  this  gentleman  down  to  611  the  vacancy.  Having  broughc- 
letters  of  recommendation  from  the  re6]tor>  to  Mr.  Southeraand 
his  {liter,  they  being  the  mofi  refped^able  jperfons  in  the  parKh,  be 
waited  on  the  ^fquire  as  foon'as  he  arrived,  and  delivered  his  cre- 
dentials ;  who  received  him  with  the  greateft  cheerfulnefs  and  ho& 
pitaiity;  fwearing  by  Juno  (his  ufiiaf  oath)  that  he  waagla4he 
was^eofne,  not  having  fmoakedone  comfortable  pijpe  iince  the  cu- 
rate died ;  concluding  all,  with  defiring  Mr.  Myrtle,  for  that  was 
his  ^name,  to  make  his  houfe,  his  home  at  all  times,  as  his  pre- 
deceilbr  had  done.  To  this  mark  of  civility,  the  curate  returned 
the  mofl:  grateful  acknowledgments,  but  faid,  *<  He  could  not  thialc 
of  taking  fuch  a  liberty  with  a  ftrangcr."  "  O,  bol  you  canV' 
cried  the  *fquire,  **  Why  then,  by  Juno^  you  ihall  preach  to  the 
clerk  and  the  fexton,  for  me,  J'U  alTure  thee,  Odd^s  heart,  what 
doft  thou  mean,  man  ?  The  family  of  the  Southenis,  have  always 
beetf  friends  to  the  clergy  1  bcfijes,  you'll  not  be  able  €0  fettle 

your- 
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yourfelf  in  the  p«rfon age  theft  three  months;  fo  ftt  yow  faeart'iit 
reft,  for  here  you  (hall  ftay,  thar*s  poz.  Ne'er  ilaiid  upon  com-  t 
ptimentt  and  ceremony,  thoa  (halt  be  welcome,  and  that^s  every 
tkiAg.  All  I  aik  in  return,  is,  not  to  make  your  fermons  too 
long-winded,  efpecially  in  cpld  weather.  Enough's  as  good  as  a 
fcaft ;  a  little  at  a  time  will  fail  the  longer.  No  man  loves  religion 
better  than  I  do,  but  tootnuch  of  one  thing  fpoils  aH." 

*  The  curate  could  nft  help  fmiiing  at  the  'fquire^s  blunt  fim-^ 
plicfCy,  andaffored  bin?,. he  (hould  makp  it  the  ftudy  of  his  Hfe^'* 
to  fulfill  the  duties  of  hia  ilation,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  he  hoped, 
would  give  general  (atisfa^ion  to  the  pariflioncrs.  **  Aye,  ayc,^ 
replied  the  **fq aire,  *«  No  doubt  on't,  no  doubt  oo't.  Be  but  kind, 
and  divil,  and  let  us  have  our  own  way,  and  you'll  do  well  enough 
amotfgft  ti9,  rH  warrant  you.  But  a  pox  on  fome  of  your  black 
coats,  they  will  take  a  little  too  much  upon  'cm,  and  that  won't 
do,  for  we  know  wliat's  what,  as  well  as  they  do,  though  we  inay'nt 
have  fo  mUclr learning." 

*  Stipper  now  making'  its-  appearance,: Mrs.  Southern,  her  fon^ 
atKi  hi$  tvtor,  were  introduced  tp  the  cura^  hfy  the  'fquire,  who 
toki  them  who  the  gentleman  was,  and  defued  they  would  welcome 
lutyi  %o  Coventry,  As  foon  as  this  ceremony  was  over,  the  tutor, 
who  was  a  clergyman*  aiked  the  curate  if  he  can»'f  from  Oxford, 
knowing  the  re«or  of  the  pari<h  refided  j^ejy  Myrtle  replied, 
**  '^ot  immediately,  Siri^oa  n»y  qttitti|ij^3f&fd,  I  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  I  paired  a  few  days  with  a  friend,  before  I  fet  out  for 
this,  place."  **  What  J  have  you  been  to  London,  Sir?"  criecj  the 
^n,  whofe  name  was  Philip,  "  well,  I  with  I  had  been  with  you, 
for  I  long  to  fee  the  lions,  and  the  Tower,  and  the  Monument,  and 
8t.  Paul's,  and  the  player-folks,  that  I  do/'  **  JHold  yotu;  tonguc» 
cWM,''  faid  Mrs.  Southern,  <*  aivl  don't  ron  on  fb."  "  Lord, 
ma'am,",  cried  Philip,  "you'll  never  let  a  body  fpeak ;  I'm  fure 
it's  a  burning  (hame,  as  I'm  a  gentleman's  fon,  not  lo  Iwvc  feen 
ILondon,  when  farmer  Fairfield's  fon  has  been  there  twice,  and  he's 
but  two  years  older  than  I  am."  *•  Aye,  aye,- all  in -good  time,  ' 
^il,^  ciied  the  'fquire,  **'  you're  too  young. to  go  to  fuch  places 
yet  J  mind  your  ftudies  boy,  for  a  year  or  two  longer,  ,ancl  you 
fta'n-'t  wapt  for  indulgence."  **  Yes,  fo  it's  a  fign,"  replied  the 
fon,  "when  mother  Vould  not  let  me  go  but  oncetotlie  play,, 
when  the  a^ors  were  at  Coventry,  becaufe  I  went  behind  the  fcenes, 
and  fpoke  to  the  young  lady  that  played  Cherry,  the  landl'ord's 
daughter.  Well,  bygeminy,  fhe  was  a  fweet  pretty  creature,  tliat 
(he  was,  and  as  handlome  as  irfterto  the  full,  had  (he  been  drefled 
as  well."  "  Mercy  on  mel"'  faid  the  mother,  "  I'm  aftonifhcd  to 
hear  the  boy  talk  fo  rudely ;  hold  yoor  tongue,  firrah,  or  I  fliall 
turn  you  out  of  the  room."  "  Come,  come,  madam,"  cried  the 
tutor,  "  with  fubmiffion,  let  me  advife  you,  not  to  be  fo  violent^ 
matter's  a  fine  youth,  and  if  you  che^ck  him  too  much,  you'll  damp 
his'genmlSj  leave  hmi  to  me,  and  don't  give  yourfelf  any  uxhsa* 
/inels,  he  will  do  very  well  by  and  by,  never  fear."  "  Pilh,"  cried 
the.Tquire,,"  let's  have  no  more  of  this  nonfenfe,  the  boy  will  do 
well  enough  }  fo  Sir,  your  health,"  addfeffing-himfelf  tothc  curate  j 
"  tomorrow  I'll  go  with  yo\i  to  my  filler's,  who  will- be  angry  if 
you  don't  frake  lier  a  vifit  before  you  "O  to  any  one  elfe  in  the-pa* 
ri(h;  and  when  once  her  back's  up,  it  is  notfbon  down  again,  I 
affuie  you,  io  you  mult  take  c*are  how  you  affront  her."  **  Aye, 
that  you  muft,"  faid  rnafter  Philip,  "  for  if  once  (lie's  in  her  tran- 
6arii>,  yoii  had^belt  kct^)  out  of  her  way."    <*  ^e's  a  ftrang« 

woman 
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laomtnto^efure,*"/ cried  tbe  'iqiiire,  (^  Aii4  h^4  taken  it  i«t9  htgr. 
Tread >  for  thefe  four  years  paft,  to  ftudy  romances,  and  poetry,,  and^ 
books  of  knight-errantry,  till  (he  has  alraoft  turned  her  poor^ 
brains.'*  «  Alnioft,'  father,"  replied  Phi'lip,*'  aye, "Hjy  genii ny,* 
quite  i  or«Vfe,  ^nrhat  does  {kc&tM  day  |»okii^  in  thegrcfAt  rootn  st 
the  top  of  the  caftle  for  ?  Thfere  it  h,  the  neighbours  fay,  flie  Jcee^ 
all  her  hobgoblins  ;  and  like  enough,  for  certain  it  is,  there's  con- 
juration-work going  forward  fometimes.    I  went  the  other  4ay  to 

.  fee  (tfter,  and  finding  iny  aunt  was  above  in  'her  f!ady,  1  had  a* 
mind  to  fee  what  (he  was  at;  fo  I  crept  (bftlyup  ftairs,  and  peeped 
tj^rougb  tiuT  key  iiole,  where  I  could  )uft  difceru  lier  walkings  about 
the, room  with  a  book  in  h^r  liaod,  reading  %o  herfeif ;  when,  all  oa 
a  fudden,  (he  broke  out  in  a  violent  manner,  calling  upo.n.angel» 
and  minifters  of  grace  to  defend  her  j  fo  imagining  all  the  devils 
were  let  Joo&  upon  htr  at  once,  I  thoiight  it  rhi^h  tirpe  for  me  to 
efcape  with  a  whole  fkin,  as  fall  as  I  could.''  Here  bis  tutor  buJSCk 
into  a  loud  laugh,  and  witn  a  look  of  appr'obat:ion>  cried  out- 
•*  There's  a  lad  for  yoii,  th(iBre%  a  iwagi  there's  a  genius  t  A  thip 
of  the  old  block,  mailer  Southern,  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  by 
the  lord  Harry."  "  Weil,  for  my  part,"  fkid  Mrs.  Southerny  "  M 
wonder  you  are  not  alhamed  to  encourage  the  boy  in  fuch  wicjied-. 
iiefs  !  Sirrah,  how  dare  j?6U  talk  of  your  aunt  in  this  manner;  andf 
.  what  do  you  meim,  by  conjuration,  and  devils,  and  all  this  ftuff  ?'*.. 

'  •*  Noi  Phil,"  cried  the  *fquire,  "  you  are  a  little  otit  there  j  I  don^ 
think  your  aunt's  a  conjurer,  anymore  than  myfelfj  to  before,  .fli©^ 
<loe8  run  a-head  a  little  fometimes,  about  elves  and  fahies,  and*  , 

'  giants  and  geniis ;  but  thefe  are  whirofie^,  mere  wRimfiiss,  «ftd[ 
nothing  el fe."  '        > 

*  The  curate, .  ^9^0  had  been  fileftt  during  thiy'  converfationV 
told  mailer  Philip,  he  fancied  tje  <x>uld  explain  tlie  caufe  of  what 
he  bad  Juft  mentioned.  "  From  the,  words  you  repeated,^'  faid  he^ 
**  Jt  feems  very  probable,  that  the  lady  was  rlsadii^  the  tragedy  of 
Han>|^r,and,  warmed  by  the  fancy  6f  the  poet,  had  given  utterance 
to  the  fpeeck  wliere  Hamlet  iirilriees  his^  fathers  ghoft'. 

«*  Angels  a-nd  fninifter^  of  grace  defend  us  1 
Be  thou  ft  fpirit  of  health,  or  goblin  dampM, 
Bring  with  thee  ^irs  from  heav'n,  or  blUisfroia.^heW/.  J 

Be  thy  iutisnts  wicked  or  charitable,  •  .  :' - 

Thou  coni'lHin  fuch  a  queftionable  iliape,.     , 
Thatl  wilifpeak'tothee."—   . 

<*  By  juno,"  cried  the  'fquire,  in  a  rapture,  "  thecuratd  hajs  hit 
the  mark  ;  fo  Phil,  there's  an  end  to  the  tonjuration.  What  dp 
you  fay  to  it,  do^or  ?"  To  th«,  •the  t«t€»F  rejrtied,  with  im  air  of 
importance  "  Verily,  I  tedievetbe  Txjung 'man's  in  thp  right,  l?h» 
conjeflure's  gpod,  ^nd  \  approve  of  it,**  ^ 

This  novel  is,  undoubtedly  liiperior  to  the,  conbmon  rui^'of 
romances.  Though  the  char*6t6r$  are  genemUy  t«ilte;'^ancl  anr 
uniformity  preyaib  aoiQng.  fcveral  of  liioaii,  jnet  they  are  Tti^ 
ported  in  an  ag^e«ftbk  manner,  and  the  reader's  curiofity  W 
kept  awake  through  the  whale  narration.  Prom  the  pftitioa- 
lar  regard  to-vrftue  and  raoraiity,  with,  which  it  is  conduced, 
the'^  peribli  s  introduced  to . ou r  obfervationf  ar«  difmiiTed  in  the 
cndj  with  the.  retribution  «iue  .to  their  deiearts ;  and  w« 
*  * «      2  .  make 
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iKike  no  doubt  but  the  author  and  bookfeiler  will  fikewN^ 
come  lb  far  in  for  their  ihare  of  poetical  juftice,  as  to  find, 
from  the  f|le  of  this  novel,  a  compeniation  for  their  ^Mron/ 
iaimp^faiw  in  relieving .  the  dtftrtfles  of  the  Curace  of  Ce<- 
imtiyw 


XL  Tie  Pk^s  rf  WilUam.  ShakeTpeare,  im  Six  Vdmmu  j^. 
;  2d  SJk^  Oxford,  mi  tin  Clarendoa  Prffi.  3I.  13/.  6d. 
'  WtsftiC* 

npHIS  is  a  Iplcndid  and  beautiful  republication  of  Hanmcr's 
*  Shakeipeare»  with  fome  valuable  acceflTions.  The  mo- 
tives which  induced  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  prefs  at 
Oxford  to  print  this  edition,  and  the  manner  iri  which  it  has 
been  conduced,  will  be  bed  underftood  froni  the  fpllowiag 
adveriiferoent  prefixed  tO  the  firft  volume. 

^ .  The  6rft  edition  of  the  foilowing  wock  was  publifhed  at 
the  Clarendon  prefs  in  the  year  174^  >  an  account  of  which  li 
jiven  by  the  editor,  fir  T.  H.  in  the  foUowipg  Preface  writ- 
ten by.himfelf.  The  impreffion,  having  been .  fmall,  was  fvid- 
denly  bought  up ;  and  the  original  price  advanced  to  a  very 
f ^orbitapt  fum.  The  gre^t  demand  therefore  of  the  public 
for  fo  elejgant  an  edition,  induced  the  delegates  of  the  univer- 
iity  prefs  to  fet  about  this  republication  :  in  which  the  inaccu- 
racies of  the  firft  imprefiion  in  pMn^luation  and  fpelfing  are 
carefully  adjufied;  andt^in  or^er  to  obviate  fuch  other  x>bjedion9 
as  have  been  made  to  it,  at  the  end  of  each  volume  are  annexed 
the  various  readings  of  the  two  moft  authentic  publiihers  of  our 
nuthor's,  plays,  Mr.  Theobald  and  Mr.  Capell.  The  Gloiiary 
(to  which  are  prefixed  Mr.  Upton's  rules  explaining  the  ano« 
maHes  of  our  author)  has  received  very  confiderable  additions, 
not  only  from  the  feveral  editions  of  Shakefpear's  plays,  but 
likewife  from  the  notes  of  the  editors  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Ben.  Johfon,  and  others:^  from  Mr.  Urry's  Gloi&ry  to  Chau<s^r, 
«DdMr.  Upton's  to'Speoiers  Lye's  Etymologicon,  Dr.  Grey's 
notes  upon  Shakefpear»  Sec^  Sefides  «i?hich  the  reader  will 
find  feme  viteable  notes  communicated  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Percy, 
isditor  of  Riliqmr  rf  4inciint  pMityi  the  rev.  Mr.  Warton,  late 
poetry^pro&fTor  in  this  4ini¥erfi(y  ;  ^od  John  Hawkins  efquire 
<»f  Twickenham  s  to  whom  was  Aibmitted  the  iofpedioa  of  the 
additional  glojPiiry  :  which  the  editor  begs  leave  thus  publickly 
to  acknowledge,  with  thanks  tor  the  many  inftances  of  their 
obUgi^g  attention  to.  thia  work.  All  additional  notes  and 
«aif4ana(ioi)s.are.incloied  in  brackets;  and^  if  they  ar^  nota^ 
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4«ys  here  given  to  tlieir  refpedive  amhort,  the'etftof  maf 
JiiAly  cLaiin  thef^rghresefs  of  the  nsader,  as  the  ersOf  i«  oirtdg^ 
to  fuch  as  have  not  acknowledged  to  whom  they  were  them* 
felves  indebted.  And»  ta^  fomitmimtut  may  faa^  efcaped  his 
vigilance  in  collating,  he  prefumes  the  pardon  of  all  tho^  wim 

,  «re  acquainted  with  the  extreme  nicety  of  the  undertaking; 

^Hind  hopes,  the  candid  reader,  whe>  (hall  dele^  any  Aieh  iiighe 
amififon,  will  exciife  it.  The  editor  has  the  further  iatisfii6Uoii 
to  inform  the  reader  that  the  platca  of  the  frontifplofces  ^ 
each  play  are  in  the  very  heft  preietvationy  the  tail-ftb:e»onlf 
bein;  worn  outi*  which  are  re-engraved  by  a  verysmiacnt 
artift. 

«  The  epifUe  addreffed  to  Sir  T,  H.  by  the  late  ii^eniotti 
Mr.  Collins  was  recommended  as  wdrthy'to  ba^pre&ied  to 
the  pi'ifeht  edition.' 

In  the  mean  time  we  catinot  but  expref^  our  furpnlTe,  that 
when  an  edition  of  Shakefpeare  was  projected,  in  which  eveiy 
cxpenfive  and  elegant  embelillhment  was  confulted,  a  mof^ 
authentic  text  fhoutd  not  have  been  adopted;  Yet  it  cri^ft  be 
panted,  that  this  defed  is  amply  coAipenfated  by  the  various 
readings  of  Theobald  and  Capell,  which  the  diligent '  and  ac- 
curate editor  has  refpedively  fubjoined  to  every  Volume^  ISir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  whofe  text  has  been  implicitly  foHowtd  in 
this  publication,  to  i^fe  the  words  of  a  celebrated  wrlt^,  '  wtii 
a  man  eminently  qualified  for  thefe  ftudies.*  But  W  totaOj 
marred  the  merit  of  his  edition,  and  deftrbyed  its  authority* 
by  mixing  conjedura!  readings,  however  ingenious  and  defeti« 
fible,  with  the  efhblifhed  text.  We  do  not  tiiean  by  thefe 
curfory- remarks,  to  d6trafl  from  his  due  pratfe.  He  appesirs 
to  have  wanted  judgment,  not  as  a  critic,  but  as  an  editor. 

*■     ■  I  ■  I...  ■■1  !■.■        I  I  .I..! 1         ■  I      !■      -      I,  ,11 ■_  ■'■■■■■ 

/-fr*  Jews/    With  anjIppimdU,   in  4nfwtr  t§  tb$  Qtjeaioni  tf 
fcm  lau  fFritirs^'    Bj  Jofeph  Eyre,     jjw^-  a/,  6dr    Ca<j|^l. 

THE  Old  Teftament  contains  a  great  number  of  prophecies 
relative  to  the  Jews;  and  particularly  to  their  retttra 
fiom  the  Babylonian  captivity,  tinder  Zerubbabel  and  his 
fiicceffors.  TJie  prophets  ufe  many  lofty  eipreflkms  and  poc* 
tical  images,  wbcn  they  fpeak  of  tWs  joyful  and  intcrefting 
event.  But  feveral  modern  writers,  not  coniidering  the  geniqs 
of  otiental  compofitiontf ,  or  expeaing  defcriptions  of  ChrifH- 
anity  in  every  page  of  the  Bible,  have  applied  thofeprediaiotis, 
in  an  allegorkal  fenfe,  to  the  ftaie  of  the  Chriftian  church  m 
iwne  future  period.  Otbcrsj  fallowing  the  direai^if  of 
Reaming  rabbles,  have  comendcd  for  a  temporal  reiga  ^the 
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Moffiaht  ft  re-^abtidiment  of  JenMem.  of  its  tero|4e,  «ni 
ks  facrificfSy  and  a  kingiioai  of  the  jews  in  the  ^and  of  Ca- 


.  The  author  now  before  us  has  adopted  fome  ^art  of  th« 
JemUh  fyftem*  and  taken  ii^ile  peins  to  collea  a  great  variety 
ofprophecies»  which^  in  bis  opinion,  prove  the  ^tnre  reflo*  . 
lation  of  the  Je#s  and  the  ten  tribes.  '^^ 

>  There  are  £>nie  exprclBons  lii  die  prophetic  writings  whki& 
iMive  led  WhiftoD*  Mr.  Eytv^  and  feveral  others*,  inio  niif- 
taiut.  -  The  htter  dajft^  are  fuppofed  to  mean  a  fbture  period 
vnder  the  Melfiahj  bi«t  ihey^ten  fignify  iiq.  more  than  tie 
iimt  to  C9mi,  For,  i^er  is  fuppofed  to  denote  an  abfblute  per* 
potU^ty-;  h^tit  ireqoently  impiies  ^vXy  0m  mdefiniU  iim.  Ns 
nmi  does  npt  always  fignify  nrvtr  in  an  abfohue  fenfe,  hdt 
only  continent er^  or,  for  a  Ung  time,  if  fo,  our  author's  hy- 
pothefis  wiU  fall  to  the  ground;  He  thinks,  that  -*  the  refto^ 
mion  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land  for  a  few  ages,  and  aftdr^ 
wards  their  difperfion  among  the  nations  ibr  near  four  timet 
•s  long  a  pei'tod,  without  any  hopes  of  a  return,  can  nev^be 
the  true  meaning;  of  giving  that  land  to  the  feed  of  Abraham 
^  innrJ  But  why  not?  The  word  X^^Tf^fi^  '"^^  '**  Eatod. 
jcxi.  6*  dehotes  the  very  fliort  fpace  of  time  in  which  a  ferVant 
was  to  ferve  his  mafter,  tf/'^ne  ad  ^nnxm  juhilai. .  In  I&iah« 
xa»iv.  10.  a  firoilar  expreflion,  vi«.  Q^n^fJ.  n^3^»  iMfeemhi 
ficmtt^m^  is  rendered  by  the  Septitagiat,  u^  yifw^f  'sroxtn^  %  and 
other  exinniries  to  the  f^me  purpole  might  be  alledged.  Mr« 
E^jrre,  ~  upon  his  own  hypothecs,  cannot  pretend  that  thi^ 
phrafe  denotes  an  abfolute  eternity ;  for  then  .  the  Jews  mtfft 
ceign  in  jnd^  tcmger  than  he  can  foppdb  the  worM  will 
exift, 

O.ur  author  is  a  ^rca,t  admirer  and  follower  of  the  celebrated 
Wr.  Mede.  But  though  that  writer  deferves  the  higheft  vff« 
deration,  it  mull  be  allowed,  that  h^  maintains  many  whipi- 
fical  and  Vifionaty  notions,  and  idle  traditions  of  the  Jews« 
who  9re  fo  inconfiftent  among  themfelVesj  that  what  is  adopted 
jby  one,  is  reje6led  by  another. 

The  work  we  are  now  confidering  is  however  not  without 
its  merit.  The  author*s  arrangement  of  his  maecrkls  is  ex- 
tremely  clear  and  methocHcal,  He  coniiders  the  predidions  tsf 
the  prophets  in  chronological  order,  mentions  the  time  inf 
which  eUch  prophet  is  fuppoied  to  have  lived,  quotes  tlieir 
predidlions  at  large,  and  fubjoins  foch  obfervattons  as  inay^ 
ferve  either  to  clear  up  the  meaning  of  the  text,  or  anfwer  the 
.obie(f>ions  which  may  be  made  ag^inft  the  literal  application  t4 
it  to  the  future  reftoratlon  of  the  Jewilh  nation.  An*d  though 
tis  arguments  may  not  be  conclufive,  yet  bis  book  will  cer- 
tainly 
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tamly  be  of  great  fervice  to  thoiTe  wfio  want  to  confider  the 
doflrine  which  fie  has  endeavourecf  to  fupport. 

The  Appendix  is  an  attempt  to  anfwer.  fome  objc6lions 
iag^inft  the  notipn  of  a  future  refloratloii  of  the  Jews,  in  i 
f<;;;-mon  on  the  Rile  and  Fall'  of  the  Holy  City  land  Temple  of 
jerufalem,  by  the  late  ihgenious  and  learned  Dr.  Gregory 
bharpe.  '  . 


XIIL  A  LtSure  en  the  Ffrfetnut  M^tim^     Fan  ^  Fhjt,    4lf* 
tu  6d.    Evahs. 

fT^HE  noble  and  truly  generous  invitation  which  Mr.  Kehrick 
^  i  hi*  prefixed  to  his  Ledlure  on  the  Perpetual  Motion,  re* 
dpun;!?  fo  much  to  the  honoUr  and  philanthropy  of  that  great 
philofophery  and  fo  well  defigned  for  |5ublic  good,  that  the 
reader  will,  no  doubt,  be  pleafed  to  view  it  in  the  author's 
own  words^  which  are  the/e. 

*^*  *  Such  readers  of  th/s  following  Leflure  as  liave  not     / 
been  auditors,,  aqd  ^)ay  be  dedrous  of  feeitig  the  experimet^ts 
exhibited  in  its  recital ;.  will,  on.  finding  their  addrefs  to  the 
author^  cr  the  publllher,  be  furniflied  gratis  with  tickets  ot 
admifiion  for  that  purpofe.* 

.  In  confeqiience  whereof,  we,  the  Critical  ReviqwerSi  do  hold 
ourfelves  duly  qualified  for  receiving  gratis  tickets  of  admifllon 
for»tbe  purpofe  above-mentioned,  having  aftually  read  the  ifaid 
Ls^iire,  have  not  been  auditors,  a^d  are  dcfirous  of  fee- 
ing the  experiments  exhibited  in  its  recital.  But  in  order  to 
give  ^r.  Kenrick  as  littk  trouble  as  pofiible  at  the  time  of  our 
attendance,  we  bavecawfed  our  under- fecretary  to  draw  up  the 
.fpllowing  fummary  of  thofe  parts  of  the  Ledure  we  do  not 
fully  underftand,  and  which,  We  doubt  not,  Mr.  Kenrick  will^ 
with  great  urbanity,  ducidate  in  the  moil  obvious  manner 
|)oflible. 

Page  10.  of  the  Lefture,    *  5ir  Ifaac  Newton's  way  of  fca- 
ibnin^  weak  and  illpgical.'. 

Memraitiiutn,  .  To  afk  Mr.  Kenrick,  where  Sir  Ifaac  redfons 
/in  that  manner  ? 

Page  lo.    *  Almoft  every  one  imagines  himfelf  capabl€!'of 
ibeing-  what  nobody  4;an  poflibly  fee/ 

Mm,     To  defire  an  explanation  of  this. 

Page  II.     *  Length  and  breadth  are  obje As  of  ilght^  thick* 
liefs  not.' 

.   Mem.  .  To  exprefs  our    doubts  concerning    imperceptible 
thicknefs, 

■'   Vol.  XXXI.  Jpril^  il^u  Y  Page 
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Page  15.  '  The  place  of  a  dimenfionlefs  point,  is  in  that 
point ;  but  the  place  of  an  extended  fubflance,  is  in  the  cen* 
ter  of  its  dimenfions,' 

Mem.     To  have  the  center  of  dimenfions  defined. 

Page  19.     *  Why  the   marrow  that  forms  the  brain  of  a 
gooic  may  in  a  Ihort  time  form  the  brain  of  a  phiiofopher,  muft 
be  imputed  to  that  omnifcient  and  omnipotent  cau(e  by  whom  - 
we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being.' 

Mem.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  with  regard  to  the  cjaufe,, 
if  the  faft  be  fo.  Alk  Mr.  Kenrick,  if  he  is  affured  of  the 
latter,  from  the  nature  of  his  own  brain  ? 

Page  30.  'As  the  fpace  defcribed  by  falling  bodies  is.  as 
the  fqiiare  of  their  velocity,  a  body  will  in  falling  four  feet  ac- 
quire two  degrees  of  velocity.' 

Mem,  The  fpaces  defcribetl  by  falling  bodies  are  as  the 
fquares  of  iheir  velocities.  This  is  certainly  true  ;  but  it  is 
impoflible  to  determine  (otherwife  than  by  experiment)  what 
velocity  a  body  in  falling  will  acquire  ;  therefore,  to  fpeak  of  a 
body  acquiring  two  degrees  of  velocity,  muft  be  farther  ex-' 
plained. 

Page  30.  *  Now  it  is  well  known  that  it  w«tild  require 
exadtly  the  fame  force  to  throw  the  fame  body  up  again  in  the 
fame  time  to  the  fame  height.  But  it  is  as  well  known  that 
the  weight  of  one  pound,  and  ever  fo  little  more,  at  the  end 
of  a  balance  beam  of  fixteen  feet,  would  weigh  up  four  pounds 
to  the  height  of  four  feet,  from  whence  fuppofe  it  fell.  {Mem, 
To  alk  whereabout  the  fulcrum  is  placed.) —It  is  equally  as 
well  known  and  certain,  that  if  one  pound  be  freely  let  fall 
fixteen, feet,  it  will  acquire  but  four  degrees  of  velocity,  and  of 
courfe  have  acquired  but  four  degrees  of  momentum  by  its 
gravitating  force,  which  is'  but  half  the  force  of  the  greater 
weight,  which  neverthelefs  it  counterbalances  both  in  motion 
and  at  reft.' 

Mem,  We  apprehend  the  balance  beam  muft  be  twenty  feet 
in  length ;  and  if  the  fulcrum  is  to  be  placed  fixteen  feet  from 
the  farther  end,  then  the  velocity  of  the  fingle  pound  weight 
will  be  only  four  times  that  of  the  four  pound  weight.  Is  not 
the  velocity  here  employed  to  throw  the  fame  body  up  again  by 
this  means  decreafed  ?  Mr.  Kenrick  muft  therefore  ftiew  what 
mechanical  advantage  is  hereby  gained. 

Page  42.  '  The  room  itfelf,  with  all  that  are  in  it,  is 
moved  by  the  diurnal  revoluiion  of  the  earth  many  thoufand 
miles  in  a  minute. 

Mem,^  To^alk  how  this  ispofiiible,  when  even  the  points  of 
the  equator  move  not  above  eighteen  miles  in  a  minute,  by 
the  earth's  rotation  about  its  axis  ? 

P«gc. 
6 
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Page  43.  *>An  animal  without  weight,  how  great  foevep 
Its  good  will,  would  not  be  able  to  lift,  or  draw  a  fingle  fca-r 
ther.'  , 

Mem,  To  alk  what  kind  of  animals  thofe  are  which  have  no 
weight  ?'  .         , 

If  Mr.  Kenrick  will  condefcend  to  remove  thefe  (to  us) 
feeming  difficulties  in  his- next  Ledure,  we  doubt  not  but: 
the  poflibillty  pf  a  perpetual  motion  will  become  extremely 
obvious. 


XIV.  Clementina,  a  Tragedy.     At  it  is  performed  at  the  Theatr^n 

Royaly  Covent- Garden.  %vo.  u.  6d,  Dilly. 
(\B  all  the  dramatic  performances  which  of  late  years  have 
^^  met  with  any  degree  of  fuccefs,  this  is  by  far  the  mean^ 
eft,  whether  we  confider  its  fable,  characters,  or  language. 
We  (hall  forbear  to  fwell  our  Review,  by  attempting  any  ac 
count  of  its  cortduft,'  for  not  a  {m^Q  ftriking  fituation  is  to  be 
found  throughout  the  whofe  ;  nor  Itrive  to  afford  our  readers 
any  idea  of  its  heroes  or  heroines,  as  no  one  is  difcriminated 
from  another  by  the  leaft  peculiar  turn  oi  mind  or  manners.. 
Sentiments,  indeed,  there  are,  which  have  received  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  galleries,  for  whofe  fole  gratification  they  feeiiji 
t9  have  been  introduced  ;  as  in  the  following  inftance  : 

*  The  people's  voice,  however  it  {bmetimes  errs, 
;         Means  always  nobly,  and  is  raised  by  virtue  ; 

Their  very  faults,  illuftrious  from  their  motives, 
Demand  refpefl",  nay,  a(k  for  admiration,  ' 

And  ibar,  at  leaft,  half  fandify'd,  to  juftice." 

,  The  meaning  comprized  in  the  laft  of  thefe  lines,  (If  any  thefQ 

be)  is  too  fubftantialjy  covered  wjth  wprds,  for  gs  to  find  jt  out. 

We  fhall  now  prefent  our  readers  with  a  nofegay  pf  flowers, 

which  we  hav|  carefully  feleded  out  of  this  tragedy,  and  leavtj 

their  own  judgments  to  expatiate  in  more  extenfive  criticifg^, 

*  But  when  the  arm,  ,the  mighty  arm  of  kings, 
That  (hould  prote6l  all  mankind  from  oppreflion. 
Is  ftretch  d  to  fdze  on  what  it  ought  to  guard, 
Thtn  htdiVtti  %  o<ivn  brand  in  aggravated  firfif 
Should  ftrike  th'  illuftrious  villain  to  bis  hdhj^ 
And  nvar  in  fnercyjor  a  groaning  nMorld/  . 

The  queflions  to  be  afked  on  this  pccgfion,  are  more^  th^ii 
one,  Firft,  What  is  a  brand  in  aggrei'vated Jires  or  a  brand flrti" 
iffg  in  aggravated  fir  fit"  .Secondly,   What  does  hit  bell  mean  ? 

Had  the  tyrant  a  hell  made  on  purpofe  for  him  ?  We  know 
none  who  have  helh  pf  their  own,  but  tayhrs. 

Thirdly,  Is  viar  in  mercy  to  a  groaning  ivorU,  to  be  difpatchei 
after  him,  or  to  unite  the  three  queilions,  what  is  the  mcan- 
-Jng  pf  the  tout  enfemhU  ? 

V    a  **   con- 
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t*  I  concurring  multiwdcaf 

Beheld  your  fall  in  battle,  and  reported, 
That  ill  a  pile  o^reatly-flau^hter^d  heroes, 
A  Gallic  fquadron  bore  you  trom  the  f)eKl/* 

Certainly  nothing- leis  then  a  w^bole  fquadron  cotild  be  equal 
to  the  t^fk  of  carrying  a  pile  of  dead  from  the  6eld ;'  but  a 
queftion  will  arift,  whether  it  is  ufual  to  remove  the  dead  in 
piles,  or  to  bury  them  en  the  fpot  ? 

*  Th'  alTembled  fenate  now,  requires  my  prefence-^ 
My  lord,  farewell  X'^I  treat  you  as  a  friend,^* 

I  ui*ver  dealt  in  ceremony  yet ;  andytwUl  exeufe 

*riC  unpol\/b^d  manners  of  Vtntthn  faiiors* 
The  fenate  wait  for  Anfelmo  !  one  would  rather,  think  thai 
fiicb  a  doge  bad  been  educated  among  gondoliers.    The  mix- 
ture of  pomp  and  familiarity  in  this  fpeech  cannpt  be  {\i&ci* 
ently  laughed  at. 

'  And  Unow  I*d  fcom  to  gire  a  fiiameleff  womanv 
Tho'  ten  times  mine»  to  any  nuin  of  honour,* 

Would  not  one  think  that  An/ekno  meant,  that  he  ftouM 
feorn  to  palm  a  ftrumpet«  who  had  ten  times  granted  him  the 
flTOUr,  on  e^j  tnan  of  bommr  f 

*  — «-^    the  beft  way  each  can  (tt^t  hit  country, 
I»  to  hold  tumult  in  a  deep  abhorrence. 

And  labour  clofely  in  a  private  ftation.* 

Good  advice,  and  delivered  in  the  language  of  Hickes's-Hall, 
by  one  of  the  Middleiex  jufiices. 

*  For  this  li^bt  Frenchmen  in  a  (ingle  moment. 
Broke  ev'ry  roS'T  nicety,  of  sex.'  * 

Mr.  Bayes,  furely  this  is  fpeaking  rather  too  plainly.  The 
r^  nicety  of  fex!  Fie,  fie,  Mr.  Bayes  ! — 

*  That  mortal  man  has  dar'd  to  doubt  my  honour.* 
A  tolerable  vutgarifm.  « 

«  From  downright  gratitude  embrace  a  chain  V 
Another. 

*  Is  not  her  mind,  that  altin-aU  of  virtue. 
Polluted, 'ftainM,  nay  proditutc  before  me  ?* 

That  al/'in-aii  is  a  very  happy  expreflion* 

*  mm^*^       this  kojf-betraj^ing  ruffian.' 

Graftvifie  lodged  in  Anfelmo's  palace,  and  was  very  near 
funning  away  with  his  daughter.  Hence  the  propriety  of  this 
beautifiil  compound  epithet. 

*  I  come  no  ftohimf^rer  of  a  tragic fiory^ 

We  could  not  more  happily  delineate  the  chara{lerof  the 
anonymous  author  of  this  piece,  than  by  faying  he  i^,  what  Pa« 
krmOf  to  whom  this  fpeech  belongSj  declares  himfelf  not  to  be. 

•-Her 
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*  Her  burning  ^ye  expantUng  into  bloody 
Stood  defperatcly  Ex'd." 

A  figure  in  fpeech  which  expands*  even  into  nonfenfe. 
This  author,  fo  far  frpoi  being  a  poet»  is  not  even  a  verfi- 
£er^  as  the  following  imperfe^  lines  nay  fhew, 

*  But  remember,  if  aught  adverfe  fliou'darife.^ 
« *—  Dare  not 

Therefore,  to  witbftand  us-^hcr  heart  is  mine.* 
/         <  -«        — .  '  Had  (he  an  honeft, 

Eational  excure,-*a  tale  that  could  be  told,' 
«  —  ^—  and 

Tranfport  grows  too  exquifite  for  words.* 

*  -i-  .  —         ^  Palermo 
Triumphs  after  all— oh,  had  I  giv*n  him 
Blow  for  blow*— I  could  enjoy  thefe  pangs-«*Biit 
Thus,  thus  to  fall  r 

Thus  much  for  the  Tragedy  of  Clementina,  which  is  nc- 
verthelefs  (b  much  a  cento  as  to  put  us  conftanily  in  mind  of 
batter  pieces.  The  author,  throughout  the  whole,  (Q^mz  to 
be  of  opinion,  that  whatever  is  not  prole  is  verfe,  and  that 
whatever  is^  not  common  fenfe  is  poetry. 

Let  the  cenfiire  we  have  bellowed  on  this  piece,  be  received 
as  a  warning  by  all  thofc  who  otherwife  might  attempt,  like 
the  author  c^f  Clementina,  to  write  tragedy  without  the  leaft 
acquaintance  with  Greek  aiKi  Roman  literature.  Shakerpeare 
lias  alone  fiipported  the  tragic  flile  without  fuchaffiftance; 
and.  yet  it  fiiould  be  remembered,  that  he  was^wdl  read  in 
tran^ations.  Had  Southern  been  mafter  pf  as  extenfive  learn- 
tog  as  Dryden,  perhaps,  he  might  have  been  juftly  ranked  at 
the  head  of  all  our  modern  dramatic  writers.  The  author  of 
Ckmentina  having  neither  genius  nor  learning  to  boail  of» 
m«ft  be  content  with  a  place  among  the  loweft ;  and  ought  to 
think  hinifelf  indebted  even  for  that  inglorious  diftindion  to 
the  uncommon  charity  of  Englifh  audiences,  and  the  unufual 
fttbrniiHon  of  capital  performers,  who  undertook  to  perfonate 
iXich  charaders  as  could  afford  them  no  opportunities  of  exert- 
ing their  various  and  acknowledged  talents  for  the  ftage. 

MONTHLY    CATALOGUE. 
POET    R    y. 

]  5 .  fbe  F^ur  Orphan^  a  Come  Opera,  of  Thru  A3i :  As  per^ 

fotmid  at  tbi  Tbtatrt  in  Lynn,  hy  G.  A.  Stevens'^  Company  of 

Comedians.     Svo.      I  jr.  6d.     NicoU, 

'TpiHE  plot  of  this  Opera  is  fimple  and  naturally  condu6led,  and 

^     it  terminates  in  difcoveries  which  yield  both  fatisfaflion 

and  furprize.     But  the  chara6lers  of  Lady  Worthy,  and  Laura, 

Y  I  though 
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though  highly  amiable,  are,  in  fome  points,  liable  to  TDbjecJ- 
tion.  The  tormer  is  drawn,  as  too  unfufpicious  of  youtlifal 
ardour  for  a  lady  of  hjer  apparent  prudence';  and  the  latter,,  as 
loo  compliant  to  the  facrifice  of  her  happinefs  for  a  girl  of 
common  fenfibility.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  opera 
cannot  f^ll  of  affording  entertainment. 

1 6.  Hi  Wou^4  if  ht  Coti'di  or.  An  Old  Fool  wor/e  than  Any: 
A  Burlttta,  Ai  it  is  performed  at  the  Thtatrt  Royal  in  Drury- 
Lane.     The  Muft  by  Mr,  Dibdin.     ^vo.    is.     Griffini 

This  little  piece  exhibits  a  Mr.  Goofccapr  an  amorous  old 
lilan  of  fixty-fix,  whofe  pafllon  renders  him  a  dupe  to  the  arti- 
fice of  his  maid.  As  a  mafler,  he  cannot  command  ref- 
peft ;  and  if  we  may  look  beyond  the  cataftrophe,  he  cer- 
tainly as  a  hufband,  can  never  conciliate  afFeftion.  In  the 
former  capacity  he  is  already  miferably  hen-peckt,  and  in  the 
latter,  it  is  probable,  he  will  very  foon  be  horned.  The  ma- 
fic, which  is  the  beft  part  of  this  burletta,  is  far  frommesit- 
ing  our  cenfure. 

17.  The  triumph  of  Fa Jhion.     A  VfioH,     \lo*      is,  6d.     GrifHn. 

This  allegorical  poem  reprefents  a  confliA  between  Reafon, 
^^it,  Senfe,  Virtue,  and  Beauty,  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  tr9ops 
of  Faftiion  on  the  other.     After  an  obftinate^  but  unfucccfsful 

.  engagement  of  the  four  allies  firft  named,  with  the  forces  of 
the  latter,  the  iflue  of  the  battle  is  long  fufpended  by  Beauty, 
who  makes  great  havpc  among  the  enemy,  till  at  length,  the 
irreiiitible  powers  of  the  cards  advance  to  the  aid  of  Faihion, 
and  vi^ory  determines  in  her  favour.. 

The  perfonages  in  this  poem  are  ingenioufly  imagined,  and 

.the  charafiers  contraited  with  propriety.  The  defcription 
is  elegant  and  pidlurefque  ;  the  verfification  flowing  and 
harmbniou^  ;  and  the  author  has  animated  his  fubjedl  with  a 
fpirit  of  poetry  that  interefts  us  in  the  fate  of  the  ideal  com- 

.batants. 

18.  Poems,  from  a  Manvfcript,  lufitten  in  the  Time  ^Oliver  Crom- 

welL     4/©.     ij.     Murray, 

Thefe  pd£ms  cohfifts  of  Nuga  fria,  and  l^ug^  lufori^t,  or 
fcrious  and  fportive  trifles.  The  former  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  their  pieiy,  and  the  latter  but  little  diftinguifhcd  by  viva- 
city. They  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  produdion  of  an  unktiown 
perfon  of  the  name  of  Carey,  who  is  not  likely  to  be  refcued 
fiom  obfcuiity  by  this  publication.  It  is,  however,  fome  apo- 
logy-for  the  author,  that  they  were  written  in  an  age  little  fa- 
Vo^urabie  to  the  exertion  of  genius. 

19.  T/r* 
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19.  Virfti  addrtjjkd  to  John  Wilkes,  Efq.  on  bis  Arrival  at  Lynn, 
4/^.  ^d,  Baldwin. 
We^are  of  opinion,  that  the  author  of  thefe  verfes  is  no 
lefs  a  falfe  prophet  than  he  is  a  fulforae  pancgyrift  on  the  po- 
pular patriot,,  when  he  prefages  the  veneration  in  which  his 
hero  will  be  held  by  pofterity  ;  we  (hall  readily  admit,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  in  no  danger  of  being  curjed  with 
grandeur,  or  difgraced  by  the  favours  of  the  crown  ;  though 
thefe,  perhaps,  are  blelfiiigs  which  the  patriot  would  efleeni 
much  more  valuable  than  the  empty  hyperbolical  praifeof  fuch 
of  his  admirers  as  this  author. 

NOVELS., 
ZO,  ^bt  Di*uor€e»     In  a  feries  of  Letters^  to  and  from  Pirfons  of 
higb  Rank,     z  Fols,   12 mo.   51.    feuued,     Baldwin. 
The  author  of  this  performance  has  availed  himfelf  of  the 
temper  of  the  times,   and  launched  it  into  the  world  with  a 
dedication  to  a  nobleman,    the   repudiatidn  of  whofe    wife 
made  no  little  figure  in  the  annals  of  gallantry.     The  work 
is  not  without  its  merit,  and   may  certainly    be  clafTed  with 
thofe  which  are  more  diftinguiflied  by  regularity  and  decency 
of  conduct,  than  variety  or  fplendor  of  invention, 

2  f .  Tbe  Dfjguife,  J  dramatic  Novel,  2  Fob,  1 2mo,  ^s.fsnved^  Dodfley. 

•  Epiftolizing,  journalizing,  and  narratives  have  been  fo 
hackneyed,  fays  this  author,  that  novels  grow  unprofitable  to 
the  writer  and  infipid  to  the  reader.* — He  then  proceeds  in 
pathetic  llrains  to  lament  the  poflibility,  that,  through  want 
of  frelh  materials,  this  ufeful  branch  of  bufinefs  will  foon  b^ 
deftroyed.  *  In  this  hour  of  danger,  adds  he,  philanthropy 
fuggefted  that  a  new  mode  might '  revive  the  drooping  fpirit  of 
romance;  and  that,  when  epiftolary  correfpondence  were 
grown  dlill,  narratives  tedious,  and  journals  heavy,  dialogue 
might  fupply  their  place.' — In  a  felfifh  age  like  this,  how 
much  are  we  bound  to  admire  fo  rare  an  inliante  of  difinte- 
refted  philanthropy  ! — though  truth  compels  us  to  dechre  that 
we  have  experienced  tbe  Difguife  to  be  more  narcotic  than  poffy 
or  mandragora^  or  ail  tbe  drovofy  Jyrupt  of  the  njnorld, 

J 2.  The  Brother,    z  Volt,  izmo,  5/.'  Jewed,     Lowndes. 

This  little  novel  feems  to  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
junior  mifTes  at  a  boarding  fchool ;  but  is  fo  extremely  indpid 
as  not  to  gratify  even  the  moft  puerile  taile, 

23.  The  Nun  5  or  the  Adventur^i  of  the  Marcbionefs  of  Beauville* 
izmo,  zs,  6d.     Rofbn. 
An  indecent  recital  of  fuch  adventures  as  are  fuppofed  to 
happen  in  convents  $   calculated  to  inflame  the  pailions  of 
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youthful  readers,  and  to  fupply  the  waats  of  an  abandoned 

and  Ihamelefs  writer  *, 

MEDICAL. 

24*  CtttJtJerationt  on  tht  Means  of  preventing  the  Qommunicatlcn  tf 
Ptfiihntial  Contagion ^  ■  and  of  eradicating  it  in  inje^ed  Plaiei, 
'By  William  Browniigg,  Af.  D.  F.  R.  S,  ^to,  u.  bd.  Davis^ 
'  Dr.  Brownrigg  has  been  excited  to  thcfe  fearonabje  conOde- 
rations  in  confcquence  of  the  peAilential  diforders  which  lately 
raged  in  fome  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  are  now 
providentially  abated.  He  enters  into  a  detail  of  the  feveral 
methods  for  preventing  the  communicaiion  of  the  contagion, 
which  have  formerly  been  recommended  by  the  writers  on  that 
fubjed,  and  adopted  by  the  government  fo  far  as  the  pubiic 
fafety  has  required.  The  la\^s  of  quarantine,  and  the  eiiabliOi- 
Oient  of  ImUs  of  health,  he  confiders  as  the  mo(l  effe^iial  pre- 
cautions for  preventing  the  importation  of  ^bat  calauiiiy  into 
an  infular  country.  But  if  unfortunately  the  4ir€ful  infefiioQ 
ihoul^  elude  all  the  vigilance  Of  the  legiflature,  and  enter  into 
the  ports  of  the  l^ingdom,  he  admits,  th^t  the  only  method 
pf  obftru^ing  its  progref^,  is  by  cutting  off  all  <:on[il9Uoicat 
tic n  with  the  infeded  places.  He  afterwards  ppints  out  the 
means  which  are  proper  to  be  ufed  for  the  fubfiilence  and 
fafety  of  the  found,  who  aj-e  confined  in  thofe  places,  and  for 
the  cure  aiid  extermination  of  the  contagion  ;  but  of  thefe  two 
laft  heads  he  propofes  to  treat  more  fully  afterwards.  On  feveral 
of  thefe  important  fubjedls.  Dr.  Brownrigg  has  here  favoured  the 
pi^blic  with  fome  new  and  judicious  observations.  But  as  fuch 
an  abftraft  of  the  trealife  as  the  limits  of  a  R«view  can  ad* 
mit,  is  now  unnecelfary,  and  would  be  fuperfedcd,  in  cafe  of 
public  danger,  by  recourfe  to  the  original ;  it  is  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  in  fo  deplorable  a  fjtuatlon,  thefe  Confideration? 
would  merit  the  ftri£lell  attention  of  the  legiflatur^. 

^l*  Aft  EJfaj^  on   tbt   Curt  tf  the  G^nQrrb^^  wr  fnjb   ewtraS'seA 
Venereal  Inftdion^  tAriihc^t  ibt   yje  of  htit^naJ  Midicims.     Bj 
William  Rowley,  ^iir^#*«r.     ^nfo,     %s.     Newbery. 
The  remedy  for  a  gonorrhoea,  recommended  by  Mr.  Rowiey,i 
$s  an  injedioa.of  gum  ara.bic,  argentnm  viviun,  and  oil,  into 
the  urethra,  syhich  h^  affirms  to  have  found  effedual  in  the 
courfe  of  feveral  cafes.  • 

This  feems  to  bean  inverfion  of  the  method  of  core,  which 
had  been, for n[jerly  pnbliihed  by  Mr.  plenck  of  Vienna ;  the 
foreigner  adviftng  to  be  fwallowed  what  Mr.  Rowley  adminif- 
ters  hy  the  penis. 

'  *  §e?  Crtt.  Rfiv.  fv«r 0<jc.  4770,  Art,  4*^0,  48^. 
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POLITICS. 

i6,    "RcfieBions  upon  the  Pre/ent  Difputt  Ui^wetn  thi  Hanfe  of  C^m^ 
tnsttj  ami th  MapJ^rates  of  London,  S*vo.    is,     Bladon. 
This  pamphlet  contains  a  more  fatisfa^lory  account  of  tte 

iperiis  of  tbe  difpute  which  at  prefent  a^it^tes  the  political 
part  of  the  nation,  than  any  thing  we  have  hiiheito  i^a  oa ' 
that  fyUjeft.  In  order  the  better  to  eUicidate  tbe  poUit  in 
queftion,  the  aujthor  has  redojjrfe  to  firft  priocij^Jes,  Heobv 
fcrves  that,  in  England,  the  variqu^  civil  orde/s  of  the  &9t^ 
are,  the  kingt  the  houfe  of  lord?,  the  houfe  of  commojns^  the 
courts  .of  ^Aice,  corporations,  and  individuals  :  tl^at  the  four 
firll  of  thcfe  orders  cnake  or  apply  the  laws ;  tbe  two  lajii^m 
tbe  obje6)s  of  the  laws  ;  and  that  each  of  the/e  orders  h^.s  lt$ 
rights.  In  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  houfe  of  coiiunoos,  h^ 
rea3acfc3|  that,  among  other  powers^  they,  have  what  13  ^otn^ 
moo  to  all  great  [Political  afTemblies  and  courts,  of  efiabUihliijg 
orders  concerning  their  own  forms  of  proceeding  ;  and  conip* 
que;itly  of  punilhing  all  who  infringe  thefe  ordi^rs,  whethcc 
their  own  members  ojr  others.  This  power,  feys  he,  which 
in  coratnon  la'ignage,  is  called  frivUege  cf  parliament^  and,  m. 
legal  language^  by  lord  Coke,  kx  ^  {onfiittudo  farlianumij^ 
makes  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  extent  of  it  is, 
to  be  gathered  from  *  the  rolls  of  parliament,  and  oiher  re- 
cords, from  precedents  and  contitiual  experience.*  He  ob- 
ferves  that  this  poiycr  of  the  commoi^§,  which  is  indffputable 
when  their  privileges  are  infringed,  was  acknowledged  fcj 
Charles  H.  in  an  appeal  to  his  peo|)ie  againA  the  proceedings 
of  two,  hoiifes  of  commons  :  that  it  was  maintained  hy  Sir 
William  Jones,  at  the  head  of  the  whlgs,  in  anfwer  to  that 
appeal,  that  they  had  a  power  of  committing,  cv^en  in  ca(es 
where  their  privileges  were  not  concerned :  and  that  when  thtr 
houfe  of  lords  framed  a  refolution  againft  the  powers-  of  th$  '/ 
commons,  in  the  cafe  of  Afliby  aftd  White,  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  they  only  objedled  to  the  creation  of  new  pri- 
vileges I  but  acknowledged  the  validity  of  thoie  which,  were 
•  warranted  by  known  cuftoms  and  )aw  of  pailiament.*  He 
farther  obffrves,  that  this  power  of  the  commons,  /o  f^vr  as  iV 
go€Jt  is  fabje^t  to  no  controui,  except  that  of  parliament ;  ftill 
however,  that  it  is  bound(>i  by  rfcorJ,  pretnienty  and  <onUntuit 
expi^*tnce. 

The  author  afterwards  applies  thefe  principles  to  the  dtP- 
i^uflion  of  the  prcfent  difpute;  and  refutes  the  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced  for  proving  that  the  bo«ii^  of  com- 
mons ba4  no  authority  t& take  the  printer  intocuftodyat  ail^ 
CUT  %Q  feizc  him  the  cily^  without  tbe  faadion  of.  the  city  ma* 
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giflrates,  in  aid  of  the*  warrant.  He  appeals  to' many  inftances 
in  the  journals,  which  make  it  evident  that  in  both  cafes  the 
jurirdi(flion  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is  unqueftionable  ;  that 
they  have  adled  nut  thin  tBeir  powers^  and  by  the  cleared  direc- 
tion of  record^  fruident^  and  continual  experienct\ 

This  author's  remark,  concerning  the  invalidity  of  the 
charters  of  London  to  eftablifli  an  exemption  from  the  ju- 
rifdidtion  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  is  fo  clear  and  forcible, 
that,  if  duly  attended  to,  we  think  it  is  abfolutely  fufiicient 
to  put  an  end  to  the  pre(ent  difputc.  He  obfervcs.  that  the* 
the  charters  of  the  city  are  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Conqueror, 
and  in  one  of  them  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  king  de- 
clared, that  *  no  fummons,  attachment,  or  executions,  be 
made  by  any  fyf  us,  or  bur  heirs,  by  writ,  or  without  writ, 
within  the  liberty  of  the  faid  city,  bat  only  by  minifVers  of  the 
faid  city  ;'  yet,  never  fince  that  period,  did  any  lawyer  dream 
that  the  king's  confent  to  limit  the  operation  of  his  own  writ, 
could  reftri^t  the  jurifciidion  of  the  courts  of  parliament,  upon 
which  the  king  has  no  power  ^o  impofe  limitations. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  publication  is  no  lefs^  fpirited  and  ju- 
dicious than  feafonable;  and  whoever  perufes  it  for  the  fake  of 
information,  will  be  convinced,  that  the  powjer  which  thehouie 
of  commons  has  exerted,  is  warranted  by  the  principles  of  the 
condftution. 

27.  ARefuttLlhn  of  a  Pamphlet^  called  "  Thoughts  en  the  laU  franf'^ 
aSions  refptSing  Falkland's  Iflands.''     8<z;0.     i/.     Evans. 
This  is  an  abufive  and  impotent  attack  on  a  celebrated  wr'* 

ter.  it  appears  to  be  didated  by  perfonal  malignity,  infiame^ 
with  political  prejudice,  and  is  fo  deflitute  of  any  foundation* 
either  in  argument  or  fad,  that  it  would  be  proAituting  criti* 
cifofi  to  pay  it  any  farther  attention. 

28.  An  Examination  of  th^  Declaration  and  Agreement  nvith  thi 
Court  of  Spain,  relating  to  the  Reft  it  ut  ion  of  Falkland's  I  (land 
t9  the  King  of  Gxtdit  hnidJm,     ^<vo.     li. '  Bingley. 

This  pamphlet  is  wri  ten  in  the  genuine  fpirit  of  the  North 
Briton,  and  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in  one  circumftance, 
which  is,  that  the  miniftry  is  entirely  the  obje£l  of  its  invec- 
tive. 

29.  An  Addrefs  tc  the  People  of  England,  w  the  Prefent  State,  rf 
ii^^  .Britifli  Legtfaiure  i  pointing .  out  the  Caufet  of  the  prefent 
Difiurhances.     Svo,     w.     Griffin. 

Had  this  patriotic  author  fully  coqftdered  the  principles  of 
the  times,  he,  probably,  would  have  fpared  htmfelf  the  trou- 
ble of  the  prefent  application.    It  b  a.peifuafive  to  the  pe(^ie 
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of  England*  to  chi'fe  only  men  of  acknowledged  probity  fof 
their. rcprefentatives  in  parliament,  at  the  rtext  general  eleSion, 
We  think,  at  lea(i,  the  publication  might  have  been  poftponed 
till  t^eyear  1773. 

30.  Aft  Jn/wer  to  Junius.     S*vo.^  '6J.     Organ. 

So  feeble  a  partizan  as  this  author,  is  rather  of  detriment 
than  advantage  to  any  caufe. 

DIVINITY. 
3 1 .   Tie  Genealogies  ef  Jefus   Chrift  in  Matthew  and  Luke  rjt- 

plained ;  and  the  Jewilh  Objefiions  removed.  By  Richard  Parry, 

Z>.  Z).    8^^.   u.  6d.     Davis. 

In  this  trad  the  learned  author  lays  before  his  readers  a 
comparative  view  of  the  two  genealogies  of  Chrift,  by  St* 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  makes  fome  obfervarions  on  tbof^  geae- 
alogiesy  and  endeavours  to  remove  the  Jewiih  objedions. 

The  gofpel,  fays  he,  has  furniihed  us  with  two  genealogies 
of  its  ever-bleiTed  author ;  each  of  them  free  from  any  rea- 
fonable  objedtion;  and  both  concurring  to  fiiewi  that  .he  was 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  io  was  the  Ion  of  David  and 
the  Ton  of  Abraham  $  from  whom  St.  Luke,  the  evangelill  df* 
the  gentiles,  goes  up  even  to  Adam,  the  father  of  us  all. 
From  David  downwards  the  evangelifls  go  different  ways ; 
Luke  continuing  the  line  through  Nathan  to  Jofeph^  the  Ton- 
in-law  of  Heli^  the  father  of  "Mary ;  St.  Matthew,  on  the 
contrary,  continuing  the  line,  through  Solomon,  to  the  fame 
Jofeph,  the  huiband  of  Mary :  which  gives  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  proving  from  a  prophecy  in  Ifaiah,  that  Mary  herfelf 
was  likewife  of  the  houfe  of  David,  and  conflquently  that  her 
ion  JESUS  was  the  Mefliah,  the  king  of  the  Jews. 

In  this  pamphlet  the  learned  reader  will  find  feveral  ob- 
fervations  and  criticifms,  which  are  worthy  of  his  confideration, 
among  Vhich  are  the  following. 

*  Our  tranilators  have  thrown  the  2 2d  and  23d  verfes  of 
the  ift  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  (Now  all  this  was  done,  &c.) 
into  a  parenthefis,  fuppofmg  them  to  be  a  remark  of  the 
€vange)i(l ;  whereas  they  ara  a  continuation  of  the  angel's 
difcourfe  to  Jofeph,  as  Chryfoflom  and  others  have  obferved. 
Had  they  belonged  to  the  hillorian,  they  would  have  clofed 
the  chapter.  But  the  words,  with  which  St.  Matthew  has, 
in  fka,  clofed  the  whole,  plainly  (hew  that  thofe  two  verfes 
are  in  their  proper  place,  being  indeed  a  part  of  the  angel'^ 
addrefs.  Then  Jofi^^  being  raifid  from  fleep,  did' as  the  angel  of 
4b»  Lord  had  bidden  bimi-^AUD  he  took  unto  him  his  ivife  ;— and 
hi  knew  her  not  till  Jhe  had  brought  forth  Mr  firft^bornfon  ;-^and 
ie  <alUd  his  name  Jefus.     Here  we  read,  that  Joieph  knew  not 
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Mary  in  confequesce  of  the  angd'i  prohibitidn.  Bot  where 
can  you  find  fuch  a  prohibition  in  the  angel's  atUreis»  unle& 
the  prophecy  is  a  part  of  k  ?  Then  indeed,  ir  is  too  obvious 
to  be  overlooked.  For  if  tbt  ^virgin  was  to  tringfirthy  ws  well 
as  to  conceif^  a  (ba*  the  prophefy  coi>taiils  a  plain  and  neceilary 
.  intimation  to  Jofeph  not  to  know  hec,  till  fhe»  whkh  waa 
travailing,  had  brought  forth.' 

Dr.  Clarke,  id  hi$  paraphrafe,  favours  this  interpretation 
«rf  the  2 ad  and  z$d  veries  ;  for  he  goes  oh  in  this  manner  : 
<  And  hereby  fliall  be  moft  eminently  falfilled  that  remarkable 
prophecy  of  Ifaiah,  SeboUy  m  Virgin  ft>aU  €ontti*vt  and  bring 
fvrtb  »fin\  and  be  Jhall  bi  talUd  Immanutly  that  is^  God  njoitb  «#• 
When  the  angel  had  thus  faui,  ice.  In  order  to  accommodate 
theie  words*  Tvro  /t  •A.or  y^ywif^  &c.  to  tiiis  interpretation, 
^tyoray*  which  we  render  ««mw  done,  mud  be  rendered  is  dotie; 
and  this  may  certainly  be  admitted.  Thus  we  find  y%yon9% 
Luke  axx.  a*  tranllatad,  //  //  done ;  and  the  fame  word  ouglit 
probably  to  be  fo  rendered,  Matt,  xxvu  56.«*-^See  Rom.  it.  ±5. 
s  Cor.  T*  17.  Heb.  vii.  16.  Jam.  li..  io*-v.  a.  a  Pet.  ii.  so,  &c. 

Our  author,  fpeaking  of  Salathiel  the  foiv  of  Jeohonias,  fays, 
*  Jkf  to  the  objeiGkion,  tkat  Jeconiah  was  ckHdi4fiy  drawn  from 
Jar.xxlL  30*  it  is  evidently  fouaded  in  a  miili^e.  The  term 
1^t*^Jf  fignties  fimply  mimtm^  deprit^id'^fA  what,  maft  be 
karned  from  the  coateat*  In  foarie  places  it  necefiarily  re- 
lates to  thildrm^  and  therefore  may  be  properly  rraiiflatedrlr///- 
Uft»  But  in  the  prophefy  before  us,  it  as  plainly  vdatrs^o  tbe 
iiMgdmt.  Indeed  the  text  itielf,  from  wlience  the  objedton  is 
takfiOf  is  a  decifive  pnoof,  that  Jeconiah  was  not  childlefs. 
Writ$y9  iMi  man  deprived  {of  the  kingdom]  a  man  tbat  ftfmll 
mi  fr$Jptr  in  bis  doftp  fir  nma  ^  his  %%zu  JhaA  frofpir^  fitting 
mfm  tbt  tbrom  rf  David^  and  wnting  amy  imre  in  Jndtd^.  And 
#g^o,  [ver.aB.]  Ifbinfirt  mg  thcy  r«^  #«/,  bt  {Jeconiah) 

AMD  HIS  SEED  ?'  ' 

What  Dr.  Parry  fabjoins  in  a  note  deierves  attention.  *  The 
bfeied  Virgtfi*  in  her  Mngn^cat^  leems  to  aUnde  te  this  part 
«f  the  Jewiih  ftory.  Hi  bntb  pnt  dtvun  the  mighty  ones 
[Jibaimkimj  Jiboidcbin,  and  Ztdtiiiab]  frem  tbeir  thrones,  and 
eamUfd  tbem  rf  hw  digrn  :  bi  batb  filed  tbt  bnngry  *wiib  gad 
tbtngMf  and  the  rich  {the  rej^ai  famiily  j  be  batb  font  away  empty. 
{Lukei.  5s,  53.]  it  is  furely  more  na coral  to  ftippofe',  that 
Mary  hem  aiiiides  to  the  pa9tici4ar  circamftances  of  her  own 
feniiy^  than  that  Ibe  is  only  entertaining  her  coufm  Elizabeth 
with  ibnoc  trite  oommon-place apothegms,  according  to  Grottus.* 

The  ciiticai  reader,  who  is  deltroos  of  ^ng^nore  obfferyations 
of  tim  natiire,  mt^  hare  rcf  ourie  to  Pr.  Parry's  perforiffiaiice. 

3<-  ^^ 
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%t^  Xh,Ji^*6  ^^  Heretic  rf  the  Sttipum  empftltfy  difmhei% 

that  Dffcription  honsfily  improved y  and  f  the  Cinfufft  ofthi  Ptiih' 

Uc  madefiif  fuhmiittd.     8v«^     it,  64.     B«cklaii4. 

The  author  of  this  treatife  undertakes  to  eiehlMt  d  coinpt^te 

djflbription  of  hecefy  and  heretics.     For  this  purpofe  he  exa-; 

ipines.  every  pafiTage  in  the  New  Teflam^nt  ill'  which  thefe 

words  occur.     He  proceeds  in  this  di^oifitlon  with  great  fbrrn 

HDtd  regularity  ;  and  proves,  in  the  firft  place^  that  herefy  \a» 

r^latipfi  to  fentiment ;  and  that  an  heretic  is  a  dogmati^,  or 

a  man  who  ha$  taken  up  a  peculiar  fet  of  opinions.     Bot»  he 

^(ays,  this  account  is  only  general  and  introdn^ory,  and  ob^- 

ie£?ed  for  the  iake  of  dift'tndlion  of  ideas  and  preciilon  ;  and 

not  29  th^    very,  fubjed  defcribed  in  fcripture*     Upon  thtr 

ground  he  proceeds  to  fhew,  that  the  henify  properly  intended 

in  fcripture,  is  error  in  the  faith,  and  a  reception  of  reh'gious 

do^riiies  oppofite  to  thofe  we  are  taught  in  the  gofpd  ;  and 

that  an  heretic  is  one   who  believes  and  prop<^ates  fuch  ddc- 

trines.     This  notion,  he  thinks,  is  eflential  to  herefy  and  the 

charaftef  of  an  heretic ;  but  is  not  the  whole  of  the  account* 

Accordingly  he  farther  obferves,  th^ft  wicked ne(s  is  connedied 

with  herefy,  and  impiety  always  included  in  the  chara^er  of 

|he  heretic.     He  therefore  infers,  that  •  whatever  error  in  the 

faith  is  the  ofi^pring  of  wicked  lufts  and  carnal  affeftions,  <k>ea 

for  that  !*ealbn  become  herefy ;  and  that  whoever  holds,  pro- 

P^gfitcs,  and  eagerly  defends  any  miftaken  dodrines  in  religion^ 

Ht  the  inAigation  of,  and  with  a  view  to  gratify  fach  lulls  and 

jlffeAions,  isafiuredly  the  very  heretic' of  the  holy  fcriptures. 

In  this  trad  the  learned  reader  will  iiitd  no  critical  enqui- 
ries into  the  meanibg  of  particular  paffages,  terms,  at^d 
phrtfes  in  the  original  textof  Yhe  New  Teftament,  which  pro- 
l^bly,  in  differtattons  of  this  kind,  he  may  think  a  d^ed. 
33.  Tbi  hfyibMli/t$  nrinditaiid  from  thi  AJ^itfioni  cafi  upon^ihm 
.  hy  tbi  rev.  Mr,  Haddon  Smith.  Ih  a  Series  of  Letters  to  that 
.    GmtUman%    By  Phtlalethes.     8v9.    1/.     Bladon. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  letters  the  author  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  Mr.  Smith  has  perverted  the  fenfe  of  thefe  words  of  St. 
P«iU  2  Cor.  iv.  ±,  Mir  J^dAKrrc^  TOK  Ao7«>' TK  0g»,  in  applying 
them  to  the  Methodifts,  that  thofe  people  cannot  be  faid /^ 
iumdUjhi  'word  of  God  DtCEiTTVLLT,  who  mifmtefptet  the  fcrip- 
mes^^hrpttgh  ignorance  and  not  through  defign.— This,  bj^ 
the  way,  is  little  better  than  a  difpute  about  words :  for 
though  a  lilethodiftj  who  pretefl|Js  to  explatiti  the  fdripture  be- 
fore he  is  qualified  to  undeffland  it,  may  not  be  chargeable 
with  deceit,  he  is  certainly  guilty  of  great  impertinence  and 
prefumption*  / 

The  defign  of  the  fecond  letter  is  to  Ihew,  that  If  the  Me- 
thodifts handle  the  word  of  God   deceitfully,  Mr.  Smith  does 
7 
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the  iatne  thing,  in  efpoufing  and  maintaining  the  doflrines  of 

the  XXXIX  articles. ' 

Mr.  Smith  having  fpoken  with  fome  contempt  of  *  the  en- 
thufiafm  of  Methodifts,  Papifts,  and  Fanatics  of  every  deno- 
iniiiation/  this  writer,  in  his  third  letter,  by  way  of  reply,  and 
to  ihew  him  that  the  Papifts  are  entitled  to  more  civility, 
enumerates  a  great  number  of  particulars,  in  which  there  is  a 
perfed  agreement  between  the  church  of  England  and  the 
cbiirch .  of  Rome :  as  the  confecration  and  dedication  of 
churches,  feilivals,  fafts^  creeds,  litanies,  liturgies,  coUeds, 
reiponfes,  finging  ftrvice,  clerical  habits,  and  the  like. 

The  laft  letttr  confifts  .of  fome  general  remarks  on  the 
MethodifticaL  fyftem,  the .  charader  of  Chrift,  the  nature  and 
genius  of  the  gofpel,  &c.  ^ 

This  writer  is  no  Methodift  ;  but  probably  fome  Diffentcr, 
who  ha>  takeii  this  opportunity  to  difcharge  a  little  of  his 
fpleen  againd  the  church. 

34.  Free  Thoughts  ufon  the  Book  of  CommoH  Prayer^  and  othiP 
Fcrms  ;  aaoniing  to  the  ufe  cf  the  Church  of  England.  Humbly 
recomminding  an  Ahrtdgement  njijUb  other  Mirations,  ^t$.  1/, 
Becket. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  points  out  a  great  number  of 
paffages  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  he  thinks  re- 
quire alteyation  and  amendment.  Many  of  his  obje^ions  are 
trite,  but  feem  to  be  very  reafonable ;  and'  are  propofed  in  B. 
modeft  and  ingenuous  manner,  with  a  becoming  refped  for 
the  eftabliflied  liturgy. 

3  5 .  ^»  Inquiry  into  the  NeceJJity  of  Preparation  for  the  Lord^s  Sufil 
per^  upon  the  Authorities  of  Chrift  and  bis  Apofilts^  and  the  Ew" 
dences  of  Reafon  and  Argument.  To  nvhifh  is  addtd^  by  'wty  of 
Appendix,  a  Dtfcourje  on  the  Frequency  of  receimng  tbi  Lord^f 
Supper.     Svo,     2  J,     Wilkie. 

If  we  were  to  give  e^ctrads  from  this  treatife,  and  tranfcnbe 
what  is  particularly  excellent  in  it,  we  might  tranfcribe  the 
whole.  We  will  iheiefore  content  ourfelves  with  rccommend*- 
'  ing  it  to  the  ferious  and  inquifitive  reader,  who  wants 
to  form  a  jult  idea  of  that  facred  rite,  which  is  the  fubjed.  of 
this  Inquiry,  and  he  will  meet  with  ample  fatisfadion.  This 
Is  abfolutely  one  of  the  moft  raiional  trads  which  has  appeared 
upon  this  intercfting  fubjed. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
36.   Ten  Dialogues  on   the  CcnduSl   of  Human  Life,      To  *whi(b  is 
added  Xtardi  a  Moral  Tale,      \zmo.     zs.     Carnan. 
This  finall  volume  is  not   improperly  calculated  Yor  young 
people;  as  it  may  enable  them  to  diftinguifli  what  is  grage-  • 
...  ful,  ^ 
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fuly  in  a  moral  fenfe,  from  what  is  deteflablp,  to  ice  the  amia- 
blenefs  of  virtue,  and  the  deformity  of  vice<     It  confifts  of* 
obfervations  and  refle^lions  on  ambition,  love»  avarice,  prodi- 
gality, anger,  revenge,    envy,   jealoufy,  •  cruelty,  compalTion,  <    , 
and  other  fubjed^s,  illuflrated  with  Ihort  hidorical  anecdotes  and . 
examples.     The  tale  entitled  Zara  (hews  the  inconveniences 
and  thie  calamities  which  frequently  attend  imprudent  love. 

Books  of  this  kind,  if  they  are  Written  with  elegance  and 
tall6,  have  an  advantage  over  dry,  prolix,  and  elaborate  trea^ 
tiles  ;  becaufe  they  convey  inftruftion  under  the  appearance  of 
amufement^  and  allure  the  giddy  and  the  thoughtlefs   to  read . 
and  reflet. 

37.  ^  Ntnv  Syflem  of  Geography^  or  a  General  Defer iptUn  ef  tbf 
WorUn     Containing  a  particular  and  eircumftantidl  jfctount  ef  aH 
the  Countries^  Kingdoms,  and  States  of  Europe,    Afia,  Africa, 
H7id  America.      Their  Situation^  Climates^  Mountains^  Seat,  Ri^ 
nfersy  takes,    i^c.      The  Religion,   Manners,  Cufiomsi  Manufac'^ 
tureej  Trade,  and  Buildings  of  the  Inhabitants,  ^e,    &c,     Em-' 
*      hellif^ed  with  n  ne^w  and  accurate  Set.  if  Maps,  hj  the  befi  Gea^ 
graphers,  and  a  gnat  Variety  of  Copper  Plates,     By  D.   Pen- 
ning, J.  Collyer,  and  others.    Folio,     3/.   3/,     johnfbn. 
In  the  Critical  Review  for  July  1767,  we  observed  that  thi'* 
was  one  of  the  moft  cpmprehenfive  Syftems  of  Geography  in 
the  Engliih  language  ;  whether  it  was  confidered  with  legard  to.^ 
topographical  defcription,  natural  hiftory,    or  the    manners, 
cuftoms,  and  government  of  different  countries ;  that   it  cx^, 
hibited  fuch  an  account  of  the  various  parts  of  the  globe,  as 
was  both   interefling   and  curious ;  and  that  being  compiled 
from  the  moft  approved  writers,  it  would  be  at  once  entertain- 
ing and  inftrudive. 

It  gives  us  pleafure  to  find  that  the  fentiments  of  the  public 
have  fo  far  coincided  with  our  opinion,  as  to  occafion  the  pub-  . 
Hcation  of  a  third  edition  of  this  ufeful  work.  Some  frclh  im- 
provements are  here  made  from  the  writings  of  the  lateft  tra- 
vellers ;  the  maps  are  more  elegant  than  formerly  ;  fome  new 
ones  are  added ;  and  the  whole  has  been  carefully  revifed  by 
Mr.  Collyer,  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  work.  The 
prefent  edition,  therefore,  muft  merit  in  a  ftill  higher  degree 
the  approbation  of  the  public. 

^%,  Animadverfons  on  Dr.  Stewart's  Computation  of  the  Sum*^ 
Diftance  from  the  Earth,  By  John  Landen,  F,  R,  S,  ,  4/^, 
I/.     Nourfe. 

Some  few  years  after  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart  had  publiihed 
hisi  Mathematical  Trafts,  wherein  that  gentleman  alfures  the 
world  he  has  afcertained  the  folar  force  affecting  the  gravity  of 
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the  moon  to  the  earth,  and  from  that  has  calculated  veif  de< 
curauiy  the  iiiean -dtftance  df  the  fuft  frdm  thie  eartFi,  there 
appeared  ^  fflwll  p«fiiphlet«  comaintng  four  proportions  on  the 
dti^aikctfof  thefimfrbrti  the  earth,  of  Whkh  Wie  j|bve- art:  ac- 
count in  our  R6tritw  Ibr  September  176(^1  and  ddiva^d  it  «^ 
our  opiniim,  that  the  diftahce  of  the  fun  from  the  earth  could 
not  be  accuratteljr  deteriAindd  from  the  known  laws  of  gravi- 
tation ;  which  we  have  now  the  pleafure  to  find  corroborated 
by»offe6f  the  ndoft  etmnetit' matfiematicians .  of  the  pceftnt 
afec/  ^^o»  in  the  work  no#  before  us,  has  clearly  fliewn,  cAafc^ 
even  after  the  moft  rigid  corredion  of  ]>r.  Stewart's  miftakes* 
the  diftance  of  the  fun  from  the  earth  ni^ay  upon  his  (the  doc- 
tor's)'own  principles,  be  either  four  million,  or  one  hundred 
and  nimeteen  million  of  miles,  (adiviitung  the  mean  diftance 
of  the  moon  frooii  the  earth  to  be  two  hundred  and  forty  tbou- 
fand  miles)  a  circumilance,  as  Mr.  Landen  obferves,  fufiicient 
to  invalidate  every  hypothefis,  advanced  by  Dr.  Stewarf.in  iiip- 
port  of  the  theory  upon  which  his  calculations  are  founded. 

39,  An  ZJfay  9n  the  Myjhry  of  TempeHng  Siiel.     Wherein  the  Ef* 
ft^s  of  that  Operation  are  fully  confedered,     Extra^ed  from '  tbt 

W^rh  of  the  ceiehated  Monf.  ReaunTur.    Sy  J.  Savi^ny.    8i;*» 

i#.    Kearfly. 

The  author  of  this  Eflhy  endeavours  to  account  for  tbretf " 
phasnomena  obftrvable  in  the  tempering  of  fteel.  The  firft  id 
the  induration  of  the  metal,  the  fecond  its  expanfion,  and  the" 
third  its  friability. .  In  regard  to  induration,  he  fbppofes  it  to 
be  produced  by  the  fudden  immerlion  of  the  heated  iron  in 
cold  wattr,  which  fixes  the  cohefion  of  its  particles  on  the  fur- 
face  ;  the  falts  and  oils,  or  phlogiftic  part  of  the  ironi  which 
had  been  fufed,  are  thereby  preventjjd  from'  mixing  eqtUitijr 
again  with  the  whole  mafs.  He  imageries  the  expanfion  of  the 
fteel  to  be  produced  by  the  fame  a^Iorif  of  the  water,  co^en- 
fing  at  once-its  external  forface,  and  preventing  the  ejtit  of  the 
fi^ry  matter,^  which  had  penetrated  during  the  application  o( 
heat.  He  accounts  for  the  third  phaenomenon  upon  the'fatne 
principle  with  the  firft  ;  alledging  the  friability  of  fleel  "to"  be" 
produced  by  the  falts  and  oils,  which  had  been  lique%d'  by 
the  heat,  and  were  formerly  diffufed  (hroogh  the  inrerftit;es  of 
the  ferruginous  panicles,  being  confined  to  the  more  internal 
parts  by  the  ferdden  inrtnerficn  in  water.    •     ■ 

NotWithftanding  the  theory  of  this  author  is -ingenioas  and  - 
plaufible,  we  muft  be  of  opinion,  that  the  natural  cffeds   ia. 
.tempering  iicel  are  as  much  a  myflcry  as  before. 

•    ..    ;.  1^  .-■:.-■■.■..; 
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CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

For  the  Month  of  Af(f?y,  1771. 

Article  I. 

Jdimoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  'Fr$m  tht  Dijftlutitn  ^ 
ib$  lafi  Parliamint  of  Charles  II.  until  the  Ssa-Baitlt  off  La 
Hogue.  j?jr  5i>  John  D^lryippk,  Bart.  ^to.  iS/.  hoard^^ 
Cadell. 

THESE  Meqfioirs,  which  rekte  to  the  moft  importanf  pe«r 
Hod  of  Britifh  hiftory,  were  undertaken  by  the  advice 
of  the  late  right  honourable  Charles  Yorke,  to  whofe  memory 
they  are  infcribed  \  who  likewife  advifed  the  author  not  to 
truft  to  printed  books  for  materials,  but  to  procure  accefs  t9 
eriginal  papers.  In  confequence  of  this  admoniion,  it  ap« 
pears,  that  Sir  John  Palrymple  has  induftrioufjy  ^xertpd  him- 
ielf  in  procuring  ufeful  manufcripts  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  France.  We  cannot  help  regretting,  however,  that  fo 
valuable  a  work  as  is  here  prefented  to  the  public,  (bould  not 
have  been  enriched  with  the  evidence  of  thofe  family -memoirs 
in  London  of  great  authority,  which  the  author  was  anxious 
to  have  feen,  and  for  obtaining  which*  we  will)  h^  had  COU«^ 
defcended  to  the  necelfary  train  of  follicitation. 

Befides  the  authority  of  original  papers,  Sir  John  Palrym« 
pie  has  adopted  feveral  anecdotes  tranfmitted  by  oral  tradition^ 
which  he  copfiders  as  of  fuflicient  authenticity  when  generally 
current,  and  relative  to  a  period  fo  late  and  intereiling  as  that 
which  is  the  fubjed  of  th^  Memoirji.  W^  havp  no  re^foa  to 
^ueftion  the  truth  of  any  anecdote  introduced  by  the  author 
\n  this  work,  though  we  muft  be  of  opinipn,  that  i  g^Rcr4 
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admiffion  of  traditional  evidence  is  dangerous  to  the  credibility 
of  hiftory.  Though  it  be  allowed,  that  neither  the  opportu*- 
Hities  of  information  of  the  firft  hiftorians  of  any  period  may 
be  fufficient  to  coUeA  all  the  materials  that  are  requifite  tor 
an  explicit  detail  of  fads,  nor  their  fandion  be  of  adequate 
confideration  to  (lamp  unquei^ionable  autheiiticity  on  fubjedls 
of  common  report ;  yet  there  certainly  ought  to  remain  a 
great,  degree  of  referve,  in  adopting  cii'cumflances  that  are 
not  founded  on  more  particular  authority  than  that  of  com- 
mon fiune.  As  nuiny  of  the  traafadlions  which  hiftory  re- 
lateS)  depend  originaTly  on  the  evidence  of  a.  few  individuals, 
common  report  can  be  conlidered,  in  fuch  cafes,  only  as  a 
general  echo  to  the  voice  of  its  refpe6)ive  authon,  and  its 
authority  therefore  ought  not  to  be  efljniated  by  the  genera! 
credit  it  may  obtain,  but  by  that  which  feems  due  by  the  laws 
of  evidence  to  the  teftimony  of  the  original  propiigators.  We 
are,  however,  fully  fatisfted  with  the  authenticity  of  the  tra- 
ditional anecdotes  related  by  this  author,  as  they  are  adopted 
under  fuch  limitations  as  can  oflFcr  no  violence  to  hiftorical 
faith ;  and,  as  he  informs  us,  that,  in  the  courfe  of  his  re- 
fearchesy  he  has  oft^n  found  a  current  report,  of  which  no 
one  can  tell  the  origin,  authenticated  by  a  number  of  original 
papers,  which  is  fuch  a  collateral  proof  of  authenticity  as  can 
admit  of  no  doubt. 

The  author^as  prefixed  to  thefe  Memoirs,  a  judicious  re- 
view of  the  political  ftate  of  England,  from  the  coqnmence- 
ment  gf  the  monarchy  until  the  Reilcration  ;  as  alio  a'revietf 
of  events  after  that  i^riod,  more  particularly  cgnneQed  wi(h 
his  fubjed.  We  are  fenfible  of  the  great  difficulty  which  every 
hifloriai^  muft  labour  under,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  11.  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  arcana  of  .govern- 
roe:;t,  efpecjally  what  related  to  foreign  negociations;,  were 
never  pref^rved  more  inviolable  than  by  that  princp,  who  tp 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  affability  joined  the  mpft  profound 
diffimuiation,  and  an  univerfal  diflruft  of  his  fervants. 

We  agree  with  Sir  John  Dalrymjile,  tliat  the  befl  key  tp 
the  fecrets  of  that  refgn  lies  in  the  difpatches  of  Bar;]lon«  thf 
French  ambaffador  ;  and  it  gives  us  pleafure  tp  find,  that  fuch 
application  has  been  made  to  the  miniflry  at  Veriai|les,  for  co- 
pies of  thefe  difpatches,  that  the  author  cannot  fail  of  obtain.- 
Ing  them.  When  they  are  procured,  the  publicsition^  of  th^(|p 
would  certainly  be  highly  acceptable ;  and  if  S^  Jqbp  Qal? 
rvmjde  w6uld,  at  the  fame  time^  favour  t^e^  world  witl)  a  coiqr 
plcte  edicioa  of -the  original  papers  he  has.  made  ufe  of  in  h^ 
work,  we  hope  that  the  expence  ojf  a  fecond. volume  i^a.  t^ 
which  the  public  wojul^^^pay  with  d^earfMlnefs^  wh^n^if  was 
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Mcafioned  by  a  work  of  fo  flpiu0i  clcinfe^tretice  to  \x\  iij^ffft4n| 
period  of  tbeir  hiftory.  •  <^ 

The  cb^rafters  and  variou|»  objeQ^  of  the  conrpirators  ia^ 
^  Rye-houie  plot,  arff  diftinaiy  delineated  in  theie  Memoirs* 

•  This  band  of  friend*  was  compofed  of  lord  Ruffcl,  ijluftriouf 
from  the  nobility  of  his  defcent^  of  Hampden,  deriving  ftil 
greater  luftre  from  the  commoner  hjs  grandfather  j  of  I<ord  Effex, 
the  friend  of  Ruffcl  j  aqd  of  Algernoqn  Sidney,  who  derived  hi^ 
blood  from  a  loi)^  train  of  ^nglifh  nobles  and  heroes,  and  iiis  feiv* 
timents  from  the  patriots  and  berofss  of  antiquity;  am^n  inlbme' 
pf  whofe  letters  all  the  njanlv,  yet  tender  eloquence  of  Brutus^^ 
breathes  forth,  ai>d  who,  in  nrmnefs  and  fimpUcity  of  chafadlerj, 
reiembled  that  iirlt  of  Rpmans.  Lord  Kuifel,  though  |ieir  to  the 
ipreateft  fortune  in  the  kingdom,  yeteiieemihg  the  meaneft  freeman 
^o  be  his  egual|  To  difintereited,  that  hp  never  accepted  any  ofiic^ 
of  profit  OF  pov^er  under  government,  was  the  moil  popular  man 
in  England.  From,  principle  and  reafohing,  more  than  from  na« 
tural  vigour  of  fentiment,  he  affumed  the  high  tone  of  oppofitioq: 
to  arbitrary  po>i^er,  and  therefore  t^e  higher  praife  was  due  to 
him.  When  Charles  dlfappointed  the  bill  of  excluiion,  Xofd  Ruf- 
fel  faid,  *'•]£  his  father  had  advifed  the  m^stfure,  he  would  havtf 
t)een  the  ^rft  to  iip'peach  bim*^'  But  what  he  only  faid,  Effex  ancj 
Sidney  would  have  dgne.  Effex  had  been  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  at  the  he^d  of  the  treafury  \  but  thre^  eyrery  honour  of 
foyernmpnt  behind  himj^  bepaufe  be  preferred  tlie  people  tc|  th^ 
Ling,  Sidney  had  been  a6ti ye  equally  in  p^rliamenf:  aqd  in  fhe 
(ield,  againft  Charles  I.  as  long  as  that  prince  >yas  an  obje^  of  ter- 
for;  but;  when  he  was  appointed  to  be  one  of  hjs  judges,  he  re? 
^ied  to  trample  upon  an  enemy  who  could  no  )onger  defend  him- 
JTelf.  He  checked,  4nd  prevented  fome  attempts  againft  the  life  of 
Charles  IJ.  while  a  youth.  He  oppofed  CrpmwelT^  from  thp  fame  . 
))atred  of  §rbitra|7  poiwer,  whicl)  had  made  him  rpbel  agaih(|  his 
jbvereign.  After  the  reftoration,  he  fubmitted  tq  ayolur>tary  ba^ 
pifiiment  dp-ing  Sixteen  yeafs;  becanfe  he  did  not  efteem  that  tQ 
be  any  longer  his  coufitry,  from  which  he  thov)g}it] liberty  h^d  Aed. 
Jfc  returned  to  England,  oi^ly  \^^itb  >  view  to  pay  ^he  |aft  duties  - 
jto  his  father,  the  H^rl  of  jCeicefter,  ^hp  was  dyjrfg,  anc)  then  to 
Quit  it  for  ever :  but,  drawing  in  with  h}s  native  air  thJ^t  fpirit  of 
]^u:ty,  which  ali^oft  no  Bnton  can  refiil,  he  aftered  his  intention, 
^nd  plnnged  into  aU  the  cabals  of  the  popular  leaders  in  par}iamentl 
|lebad  receiveid  a  pardon  from  Cliarles  II.  for  his  oflFenccs  againft 
eovemment :  but,  like  Brutus,  h)p  thought  that  po  ot^ligatiof^s  X^ 
^im&lf  could  iha^e  o/f  thofe  which  hp  owed  jq  hjs  goijntry.  The 
)iigh  rank  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  with  his  ^ill  higher  popula? 
fity  in  the  x^tion,  m^de  thefe  n^en  receive  ]iim  if>to  their  councilj;| 
who  was  at  this  time  particularly  irritated  by  the  affronts  whici^ 
)iad  been  lately  put  upon  him.  Ellex  introduced' into  the  fam^ 
councils  ffOrd  ||o\yar4.  wjio,  forgetting  thp  nobility  of  big  blood 
gmidft  republican  notions,  had  fitten  as  a  commoner  in  one  of 
CrorawelPs  parliaments  5' a  man  again^  whom  Ruffel,  though  hi^ 
licar  rel;|tion,  had  loqg  ejjtertair^ed  ax>  ayerfiOH ;  either  from  an  arf- 
tipathy,  wliiph  natpr^fometifiies  gives  men  ^gainft  theijrb^np.'pT 
from  the  conimon  repugnance  whijph  people  of  filent  tempers  hav« 
^  ;!>•  loqi^cipuj.    SifJ  flipwaf4  ^"W<?4©fff?  ff9?«  bi«f  late  fuf^ 
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feringt,  and  his  continual  eomplaiiits  of  than, were  recounted 
pledges  of  his  fincerity. 

^  *  By  long  focisty  in  party,  the  femimenCs  of  thefe  incri  in  po- 
litics had  come  to  be  the  fame ;  and,  as  often  happens  to  men  of 
fiinilftf  fenttments,  they  believed  their  objeds  to  be  the  fame  too, 
although  they  were  very  different.  RufTel,  Effex,'  and  Hampden, 
intended  to  make  no  further  ufe  of  infurrefbion^  than  to  exclude 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  to  fix  the  barriers  of  the  conftitution  with 
preciiion.  Sidnev  aimed  at  the  deftru6^ion  of  monarchy,  and  oa 
Its  ruins  to  found  that  republic,  which  in  imagination  he  adored. 
Monmouth  h<^ped,  amidft  public  diftradlions,  to  pave  a  way  for 
himfelf  to  the  throne.  Howard,  with  luxuriant  eloquence  and 
wit,  adopted  the  views  of  each  particular  perfon,  and  incited  all 
to  vigour  and  adkion,  feeling  for  moments  what  they  felt  through 
life. 

*  Although  thefe  pcrfons  difliked  Shaftefbury,  they  all,  except 
Sidney,  who  fcorned  the  intercourfe,  entered  into  a  communication 
of  meafures  with  him,  becaufe  they  ftood  in  need  of  his  vaft  party 
in  the  city,  which  was  as  daring  as  himfelf  Shafteibury^s  only 
objedt  was  revenge.  For,  having  lately  ififormed  the  Duke  of 
Vork  that  the  Dutchefs  of  Portfmouth  had  prevailed  upon  the 
King  to  get  her  fon  named  his  fucceflTor  by  parliament;  and, 
havins  offered  to  communicate  other  fecrets  to  the  Duke,  if  he 
would  pardon  what  was  pail,  the  ])uke  broke  off  the  converfation, 
by  faying  coldly,  "  My  Lord  Shaftelbury,  you  ftand  more  in  need 
•*  of  the  King's  pardon,  than  of  mine."  Lord  Grey,  endowed  with 
the  knowledge  of  letters  and  arts,  but  who  hid  under  it  a  foul  void 
of  that  virtue  to  which  that  knowledge  is  allied,  joined  the  con- 
fpiracv  ;  a  man  from  whofe  loofe  life  no  generous  enterprize  was 
expected.  A.  jury  had  lately  found  him  guilty  of  debauching  hit 
wife's  fiftcr,  a  daughter  of  a  noble  family  ;  but,  in  the  noife  of 
public  diftraftions,  ne  hoped  to  make  his  private  vices  be  forgot  by 
the  world  and  himfelf.  Sir  Thomas  Armftrong,  equally  carclefs, 
but  more  innocent,  followed  his  example  :  he  had  been  colonel  of 
the  guards,  gentleman  of  the  horfe  to  the  king,  the  attendant  of  all 
his  fortunes,  and  a  companion  in  his  pleafures:  but  the  fame  fa- 
cial difpofition  which  had  attached  him  formerly  to  the  father, 
attached  him  now  to  the  fon.  Thefe  werie  joined  by  Trenchard, 
who  had  made  the  motion  for  the  bill  of  exclufion  in  th&  houfe  of 
commons,  and  who  exhibited  in  his  perfon  an  example,  conimon 
enough  in  public  life,  of  great  political,  but  of  little  perfonal  cou^ 
raxje.  Major  Wildman,  a  violent*  republican,  who  had  been  an 
agitator  in  Cromwell's  army  j  Rumf<?y,  one  of  Cromwell's  colonels, 
whofe  reputation  as  a  brave  blunt  foldier  was  high  ;  and  Fergufon^ 
a  Scotchman,  and  diflenting  c1ers;y man,  remarkable  for  Krvxng 
his  party,  and  faving  himfelf  in  all  plots,  were  the  only  peribns  oT 
inferior  note  who  were  admitted  to  their  cabdls.  Their  meetings 
were  held  chiefly  at  the  houfe  of  one  Shepherd,  a  wine  merchant  in 
the  city,  and  who  was  accounted  an  humble  and  difcreet  depen^ 
dent  J  a  dangerous  chara£^er  to  be  trufled  with  the  fecrets  of  the 
great,  in  confpiracies.  The  moft  formidable  of  the  confpirators 
were  Eflex,  Sidney,  and  Hampden  j  partly  becaufe  they  were  de- 
termined dcifts,  and  partly  becaufe  tncy  who  believe  they  have  a 
right  over  their  own  lives,  are  alwife  matters  of  thofe  of  other  men. 
But  Hampden,  formed  rather  for  the  detail  of  oppofition  in  parlia- 
ment, than  for  the  great  ftrokes  of  faftion  in  the  (late,,  although 
eminent  when  compared  with  other  perfons,  had  neither  the  ta> 
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lefttsnorthe  Virtues  of  the  two  former.  RufTel  iimtfed  Lord  Ca- 
veHdiib,  the  ft*iend  whom' he  loved  m oft,  to  join  the  puty.  Ca- 
vendilh,'  who  thought  the  proje6i  rafh  and  premature,  refufed  ;  and 
adfifed  Rnifel  to  reti^eat^  if  he  could  without  didionour,  but  to 
proceed,  if  hecouidnot,* 

In  the  account  of  the  laft  fcenes  in  the  life  of  the  duke  of 
Monnnouth,  we  meet  with  a  very  iingular  traditional  anecdote, 
refpediing  the  behaviour  of  James  II.  to  th«  Udy  of  that  un« 
fortunate  nobleman.  * 

*  Th.c  Duke  difcovered  compunftion  for  the  negled^  with  which 
he  had  treated  his  lady,  who,  though  not  beautiful,  had  wit  and 
tendernefs,  and  had  brought  him  one  of  the  greatelt  fortun,es  in 
Europe ;  and  be  defired  to  fee  her  alone.    Affe^in|;  difVance  from 

•his  treafons,  and, regard  for  her  children,  but,  in  reality,  ftung 
with  {lighted  love,  even  in  death,  (he  refufed  to  fee  him«  unleis  . 
whneffes  were  prefcnt.  Yet,  by  the  tendernefs  of  her  affeftion,  and 
her  repeated  applications  far  mercy,  flie  performed  every  dut^  of 
a  wife  and  a  friend.  *  It  is  a  family-report,  that,  on  the  morning 
of  her  hufband's  e^^ecution,  Jam^s  fent  her  a  meflage,  that  he 
would  breakfaft  with  Ker.  She  admitted  the  vifit,  believing  a 
pardon  was  to  attend  it.  James  behaved  with  fohdneis  to  her 
children,  and  delivej^d  her  a  grant,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him^  of  her  great  family-eftate,  which  had  fallen  to  the  crown' 
by  her  hu(band^^^j^tai^der,s  ftraoge  mixture  of  indelicacy  and  ge« 
nerofityP 

Sir  John  Dalrympfe  gives  us  the  moft  animated  account  of 
the  miferies  of  the  inhabitants  of  Londonderry,  during  that 
celebrated  fiege,  of  any  we  have  hitherto  feen. 

The  portrait  which  ,our  author  e;^hibits  of  lord  Dundee, 
is  ftrongly  expreflive  -of  an  uncommon  caft  of  heroifm ;  and 
he  has  introduced  into  the  fame  pan  of  the  Memoirs  an 
account  of  the  manners  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  upon  the 
fuppofition  that  in  future  ages  the  fame  of  that  people  may  be 
found  only  in  the  records  of  hidlory. 

*  Dundee  had  orders  from  his  mafter  not  to  fight  M*Kay>.  until 
a^large  force  which  was  proraifed  from  Ireland  fhould  join  him : 
henc^  he  was  kept  during  two  months,  cooped  up  in  the  moun- 
tains,  furious  from  reftramt.  He  was  obliged  continually  to  (hift 
his  quarters  by  prodigious  marches,  in  order  to  avoid,  or  harrafa 
his  enemy*s  army,  to  obtain  proviiions,  and  fometimes  to  take  ad- 
vantages :  the  firft  meffenger  of  his  approach,  was  generally  his 
own  army  in  fight:  the  firft  intelligence  of  his  retreat  brought  ac- 
counts that  he  was  already  out  of  his  enemy's  reach.  In  fome  of 
thofe  marches,  his  men  wanted  bread,  fait,  and  all  liquors  except 
water,  during  feveral  weeks  ;  yet  were  alhamed  to  complain,  when 
they  obfervtd,  that  their  commander  lived  not  more  delicately  than 
themfelves.  If  any  thing  good  was  brought  him  to  eat,  he  fent  it 
to  a  faint  or  fick  foldier :  if  a  foldier  was  weary,  he  offered  to  carry 
his  arms.  He  kept  thofe  who  were  with  him  from  finking  u'nder 
their  fatigues,  not  fo  much  by  exhortation,  as  by  preventing  them 
from  attending  to  their  fufFerings.  For  this  reafon  he  walked  on 
foot  with  the  men  3  now  by  the  fide  of  one  clan,  and  anon  by  that 
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dfanbthert  he  amtired  them  with  Jokes :  be  flattered  them  vnik 
his  knowlecige  of  their  genealogies:  be  animated  them  byareci^ 
tal  of  the  deeds  of  their  aAceftors»  and  of  the  vei-fes  of  their  bardti 
It  was  one  of  his  maxi?m»  that  noj^etieral  ihould  fif;bt«with  an  ir- 
regular anny,  unlefd  he  was  acqaainted  with  every  man  be  com- 
manded. xH,  with  Uiefe  habits  of  familiarity^  tlie  Aiverity  pf  bis 
^lifciplinti  ^'as  dreadful :  the  only  ptinifhment  he  infli^ed  was 
death  i  •«  All  other  punifhments,'*  he  faid,  "  diigraccd  a  gentle- 
inan»  and  all  Who  were  witb  him  were  of  (hat  rank;  but  that 
death  wad  a  relief  from  the  coiiTcioufnefs  of  crime."    It  is  re-  M 

^ted  of  niiH»  thdt^  baVing  feen  a  youth  fly  in  his  firft  a&ion>  he  V 

pretended  he  had  fent  him  to  the  rear  on  a  liieffage :  the  youth  fled 
.a  fecohd  time  :  he  brought  him  tb  the  front  of  the  army,  and  fajr* 
ing,  <^  That  a  eentlem^n*s  Ton  ought  not  to  fall  .by  the  hands  ot  a 
cOmmdn  exei:iutioner,     (hot  him  with  his  own  piftol. 

*  The  array  ht  conmiahdpd'was  thoflly  compofed  of  highlandcrs  • 
Iroth  the  interior  garts  of  the  highlands  :  a  people  untouched  by 
the  Rotiian  or  Sajcon  invaiions'  on  the  fouth,  and  by  tbofe  of  the 
J>ane$  on  the  eaft  and  *cft  (kirts  of  their  c<>»lntry  ;  .the  ctnmxxed 
remains  of  tliat  Celtic  empire,  which  once  ftrcrched  ,from  the  pil- 
lars of  Herqiiles  to  Archangel.  As  the  manners  of  this  race  of 
mei^  were,  in  the  d^ys  of  our  fathers,  the  itiofl  iingular  in  Europe^ 
axjd,  in  thofe  of  Otii*  fonS,  may  be  found  no  where  but  in  the  re-  ^ 
cords  of  hiftory,  it  Is  proper  here  to  defcribe  thfm. 

«  The  highlanders  were  comjiofcd  of  a  number  of  trfces  called 
Clans,  each  of  Which  bore  a  difiverent  name,  and  lived  upon  the 
lands  oiFa  different  chieftain.  The  members  of  every  tribe  were 
tied  one  to  another,  hot  only  by  the  feudal,  btit  by  the  patriarchal 
bond  :  for  while  the  individuals  which  compofed  it  were  vaflaU  or 
tenants  of  the.ir  o^n  hereditary  chieftain,  they  vere  alfo  all  de- 
fcended  from  his  family,  and  could  count  cxaCtly  the  degree  of 
their  defcent  \  and  the  right  of  primogeniture,  together  with  the 
weaknefs  of  the  law$  to  reach  inacceflible  countries,  and  tnore  ill- 
a^ceflible  meh,  badw  in  the  revolution-  of  centuries,  converted  theie 
natural  principles  or  connection  betwixt  the<  chieftain  and  his  peo^ 
pie,  into  the  molt  facred  ties  of  human  life.*  The  caftle  of  th^ 
chieftain  was  a  kind  of  palace,  to  which  everv  man  of  his  tribe  was 
made  welcome,  and  where  he  l^as  entertained  accordihg  to  his  fta- 
t^n  in  tlmd  of  peacjc,  and  to  which  all  flocked  at  Uie  found  of 
war.  Thus  the  meaneR  of  the  elan,  knowing  himfelf  to  be  as  well- 
oorn  as  the  head  of  it,  revered  in  his  chieftain  his  own  honour  ; 
loved  in  his  dan  his  owii  blood  -,  complained  not  of  the  difference 
bf  ftation  into  which  fortune  had  thrown  hiJn,,  and  refpefted  him- 
felf: the  cl^ieftain  in  return  beftowed  a  proteftion,  foUlided  equally 
on  ec^titude,  and  the  cohfcicufnefs  of  his  own  intereft.  Hence  the 
highUnders,  whom  more  fava^e  nations  called  favage,  carried,  in 
the  outward  expreffion  of  their  Ihanhers,  the  politeneft  of  courts 

'  Without  their  vices,  and,  in  their  bofoms,  the  high  point  of  ho- 
hour  without  its  follies. 
^  la  countries  where  the  furface  is  ru^ed,  and  the  dimate  uti- 

cttti'm,  there  is  little  room  for  the  ufe  of  the  plough  j  and,  where 
k)0  cokl  is  to  be  found,  and  few  provifious  can  be  raKod,  there  is 
Ai\\  &fs  for  that  of  the  anvil  and  (buttle:  As  the  Highlanders  werei 

i^pon  thieve  accounts,  excluded  from  extenfive  agriculture  and  ma- 
Dufa^ur«  a-Iike,  evrry  family  raifed  juil  as  much  grain,  and  made 

a&  inach  rayment  as  fulgctd  for  itfeUj  and  nature,  whom  art  can- 
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not  force,  defined  thejti  to  .the  lift  of  iheplvrrds.  Hence,  they, 
had  not  that  excefs  of  indu^y  which  reduces  man  to  a  machine, 
nor  that  total  want  of  it  which  finks  hi^m  into  a  rank  of  animals 
below  his  own.  '  - 

<  They  lived  in  villages  built  in  vallies  and  by  the  fides  of  rivers. 
At  two  Jeafons  of  the  year,  they  were  bufy  :  the  one  in  the  end  of 
fpring  and  beginning  of  fummer,  when  they  put  the  ploiigh  inta 
the  little  land  they  had  capable  of  receiving  it,  fowed  their  corns, 
and  laid  in'their  provifibn  of  turf  for  the  winter's  fewel  5.  tfae-other, 
juft  before  winter,  when  they  reaped  their  harveft  :  the  reft  of  th^ 
year  was  all  their  own  for  amufement  or  for  war.  If  ^not  engaged 
in  war,  they  indulged  themfelves  in  fummer  in  the  moft  delicious 
of  all  pleafures,  to  men  in  a  cold  climate  and  a  romantic  country^ 
the  enjoyment  of  the  fun,  and  of  the  fummcr-views  of  nature  | 
never  in  the  houfe  during  the  da)r,  even  keeping  often  at  night  in 
the  open  air,  among  the  mountains  and  woods.  They  fpent  the 
winter  in  the  chafe,  while  the  fun  was  up ;  and,  in  the  eveaing^ 
aiTembling  altogether  round  a  common  fire,  they  entenained  tjlem* 
felves  with  the  fong>  the  tale,  and  the  dance :  but  they  were  tg» 
norant  of  fitting  days  and  nights  at  |;ame8  of  (kill  or  of  haoara^ 
amufements  which  keep  the  body  in  inad^ion^  and  the  mind  in  % 
ftate  of  vitious  a6tivity  t 

*  The  want  of  a  good,  and  even  of  a  fine  ear  for  mufic^  was  al<^ 
moft  unknown  amongft  them ;  becaufe  it  was  kept  in  continual 
pra^ice,  among  the  multitude  from  pafiion,  but  by  the  wifcr  few, 
becaufe  they  knew  that  the  love  of  mufic  both  heightened  the  cou-* 
rage,  and  ioftened  the  tempers  of  their  people.  Their  vocal  mufia 
was  plaintive,  even  to  the  depth  of  melancholy  1  their  inftrumen-< 
tal  either  livdy  for  bri(k  dances,  or  martial  for  the  hattle.  Some 
of  their  tunes  even  contained  the  great,  but  natural,  idea  of  « . 
hiftory  described  in  mufic^:  the  joys  of  a  marriage,  the  noife  of  a 

Suarrel,  the  founding  to  arms,  the  rage  of  a  battle»  the  broken 
iforder  of  a  flight,  the  whole  concluding  with  the  folenin  dirge 
and  lamentation  for  the  fiain.  By  the  loudhefs  and  artificial 
jarring  of  their  war  jnttimment,  the  bag-pipe,  which  played  con-j 
tinualiy  during  a^ion,  their  fpirits  were  exalted  to  a  pbrenzy  of 
courage  in  battle, 

*  They  joined  the  pleafures  of  hiftory  and  poetry  to  thofe  of 
mufic,  and  the  love  of  claflical  learning  to  both.  For,  in  ordev 
to  cherifii  high  fentiments  in  the  minds  of  all,  every  confiderable 
family  had  a  hiilorian  who  recounted,  and  a  bard  who  funs;,  the 
deeds  of  the  clan,  and  of  its  chieftain  :  and  all,  even  the  To  weft 
in  ftation,  were  fent  to  fchool  in  their  youth  5  partly  becaufe  they 
had  nothing  elfe  to  do  at  that  age,  and  partly  becauie  literature 
iivas  thought  the  diftin6tion,  not  the  want  of  it  the  mark,  of  good 
birth. 

'  The  fevcrity  of  their  climate,  the  height  of  their  mrountainsc 
the  diftance  of  their  villages  from  each  Qther,  their  love  of  the 
chafe  and  of  waiv  with  their  defire  to  vifit  and  be  vifited,  forced 
them  to  great  bodily  exertions.  The  vaftnefe  of  the  obje^s  which 
furrounded  then^.,  lakes,  mountains,  rocks,  cataradts,  extended 
anii  elevated  tl^eir  minds :  -for  they  were  not  in  the  ftate  of  men 
who  only  know  the  way  from  one  market- town  to  another.  Th«r 
want  of  regular  occupation  led  them^  like  the  ancient  Spartans,  to 
contemplation,  and  the  powers  of  convcrfation :  powers  which 
tney  exerted-  in  ftriking  out  the  original  tho^hts  y^hich  nature 

Z  4   '  fug- 
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fuggefted,  not  in  langu^ly  repeating  tbofe  wb'ich  they  htdMitti^ti 
from  other  people, 

*  Tl«y  valued  thcmfelves,  without  undervaluing  other  nations* 
They  loved  to^  quit  tlicir  own  country  to  fee  and  to  hear,  adopted 
eafily  the  manners  of  others,  and  were  attentive  and  inOnuating 
iwhcre-ever  they  went :  but  they  loved  more  to  return  home,  id 
repeat  what  they  had  obfcrved  ;  and,  among  other  things,  tq  relate 
with  aftoivftiment,  that  fhey  had  been  in  the  midft  of  great  focie.- 
tiet,  where  every  individual  made  his  fenfe  of  independence  to 
ConjBft  in  keeping  at  a  diftance  fjom  another.  Yet  they  did  not 
thixik  themi^ives  entitled  to  hate  or  dcfpife  the  manners  of  ftran- 
gtrsf  because  thefe  differed  from  their  Ow  li.  For  they  revered  the 
.  mat  ({ualities  of  other  nations  ;  and  only  made  their  failings  the 
tid>je6l  of  an  ino^Tenlive  merriment. 

•  When  itrangers  catte,amongft  them,  they  received  them,  not 
with  a  ceremony  which  fgrbids  a  fccond  vifit,  not  with  a  Coldhefs 
which  caufcs  repentance  of  the  firftj  not  with  an  embarraffment 
.  which  leaves  both  the  landlord  and  his  guell  in  ec]ual  mifery,  but 
with  the  moft  pleafing  of  all  politen'efs,  the  fimplicity  and  cordi- 
ality  ef  affe^ion  5  proud  to  givt  that  hofpitality  which  they  had 
]lot  recwvcd,  and  to  humble  the  perfons  who  had  thought  of  thenj 
with  contempt,  by  (hewing  how  little  they  deferved  it. 
-  •  Having  beeii  driven  from  the  low  countries  of  Scotland  by  in- 
iraiion,  they,  from  time  immemorial,  thought  themfelves  entitled 
to  make  reprifilU  Upon  the  property  of  their  invaders  5  but  they 
touched  not  that  of  each  other :  fo  that,  in  the  fame  men,  there  zp' 
^ared,  to  thofe  who  did  not  look  into  the  caufes  of  things,  a 
ftrange  mixture  of  vice  and  of  virtue.  For,  what  w6  call  theft  and 
rapinei  they  termed  right  and  jufticc.  But,  from  the  praftice  of 
thefe  reprifals,  they  acquired  the  habits  of  being  cnterpnfcing,  art- 
ful, and  bold. 

'  «  An  injury  done  to  one  of  a  clan,  was  held  to  be  an  Injury  done 
to  all,  on  account  of  the  common  relation  of  blood.  Hence  the 
highlanders  were  in  the  habitual  practice  of  war :  and  hence  their 
attachment  to  their  chieftain,  and  to  each  other,  was  founded  upon 
the. two  moft  aiHve  principles  of  humart  nature,  love  of  theif 
friends,  and  resentment againiltheir  enemies 

•  But  the  frequfenejr  of  war  tempered  its  ferocity.  They  bound 
up  the  wounds  of  their  prifoners,  while  they  neglefted  their  own  i 
and,  in  the  perfon  of  an  enemy,  refpedted  and  pitied  the  ftranger., 
"  *  They  went  always  completely  armed  ;  a  fafhion  ^hich  by  ac- 
tuftoming  them  to  the  inftruments  of  dcathj  removed  the  fear  of 
death  itfeif  i  and  which,  from  the  danger  of  provocation,  made  the 
eommon  people  ^ts  polite,  and  as  guarded  in  their  behaviour,  as  the 
gentry  of  other  countries. 

*  From  thefe  combined  circumftances,  the  higher  rank*  and  the 
lower  ranks  of  tlie  highlanders  alike,  jblned  that  refinement  of  fen- 
timent,  which,  in  aliother  nations,  is  peculiar  to  the  former,  to 
that  ftrcngth  and  hardinefs  of  body,  which,  in  other  countries,  is 
|)ofrcfi"ed  only  by  the  latter. 

:  To  be  modelt  as  well  as  brave ;  to  be  contented  with  the  feW 
things  which  nature  requires ;  to  k6t  and  to  fuffer  without  com- 
plaining ;  to  be  as  much  aftiamed  of  doing  any  thing  infolent  or 
Injurious  tp  others,  as  of  bearing  it  when  done,  to  themfelves  ;  and 
to  die  with  plealure,  to  revenge  affronts  offered  to  their  clan  or 
their  country;  thefe  they  accounted  their  higheil  accomplifli* 
ments.     •     '      '     ■•   •     , 

.  *  Their 
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^  *  Tbcar  cbriftianity  was  ftrongly  tinctured  with  traditions  de. 
rived  from  the  antient  bards  of  their  country' t  for  fhey  were  b«- 
lltvers  in  ghofts :  they  marked  the  appearances  of  the  heavens  % 
and,  by  the  forms  of  the  clouds,  which,  in  theif  variable  climate 
J^ere  continually  ibifting,  were  induced  to  guefs  at  prefent,  and  to 
predift  future  events  5  and  they  even  ihoUght,  that  to  feme  men 
the  divinity  had  communicated  a  portion  of  his  own  prefclefi'te. 
From  this  mixture  of  fyftem,  they  did  not  enter  mu<ih  into  difputes-^ 
concerning  the  particular  modes  of  cbriftianity }  but  evei^  mail - 
followed  with  indifference  of  fentiment,  the  mode  whidh  Ms  chiefs 
tain  had  affumed.  Perhaps,  to  the  fame  caufe  it  is  ow'in|;,'that 
their  country  is  the  only  one  in  Europe*  into  wbich  perfecueionirie- 
vcr  entered.  •  ^    ,   -  •• 

*  Their  drefs,  which  wad  the  laft  remains  of  the  Roman  habit  hi 
Europe,  was  well  fuited  to  the  nature  of  their  country,  and  fdVi 
better  to^  the  neceffitics  of  war.  It  confifted  of  a  roll  of  ligfHt  Wool- 
len,  called  a  plaid,  fix  yards  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth,  wraf)**' 
ped  loofely  around  the  body,  the  upper  lappet  of  which  refted  oa- 
the  left  ihoulder,  leaving  the  right  arm  at  tull  liberty ;  a  jacket  of 
thick  cloth,  fitted  tightly  to  the  body ;  and  a  loofe  (faort  garment 
of  light  woollen,  which  went  round  the  waift  arid  covered  tW 
thigh.  In  rain,  they  formed  the  plaid  into  folds,  and,  laying  it  OA 
the  fhoulders,  were  covered  as  with  a  roof.  When  they  were  ^b* 
Ilged  to  lie  abroad  in  the  hills,  in  their  hunting  pai'ties^  or  tedding 
their  Cattle,  or  in  w^r,  the  plaid  ferved  them  both  for  bed  and  for 
covering  j  for,  when  three  men  flept  together,  they  could  fpread 

,  three  folds  of  cloth  below,  and  fix  above  them.  Th&  gattiers  of 
their  ftockings  were  tied  under  the  knee,  with  a  view  to  give  ttiort 
freedom  to  the  limb  j  and  they  wore  no  breeches,  thatthey  might 
climb  mountains  with  the  greater  eafe.  The  lightnefs  and  tONOfe- 
nefs  of  their  drefs,  the  habit  they  had  of  going  always  on  'foot, 
never  on  horfisback,  tb^ir  love  of  long  journeys,  butabovedil,  that 
patience  of  hunger,  and  every  kind  of  hardlhip,  which 'CarHed 
their  bodies  forward,  even  after  their  fpirits  were  exhauft^d,  made 
them  exceed  all  other  European  nations  in  fpeed  and  perieveraiiee 
of  march.  Montrofe's  marches  were  Sometimes  fixty  nitle^  in  a 
day,  without  food  or  halting,  over  mountains,  along  rocka,  thix>* 
CDoraffes.  In  encampments,  they  were  expert  in  forming  beds  in  a 
moment,  by  tying  together  bunches  of  heath,  and  fixing  them  up* 
right  oiv  the  ground :  an  art,  which,  as  the  beds  were  both  loft  and 
^ry,  preferved  their  health  in  the  field,  when  other  foldieb  loft 
theirs.    .  '  

*  Tlieir  arms  were  a  broad  fword,  a  dagger  called  a  durk>  ja  tar- 
ret,  a  mufquet,  and  two  piftols :  fo  that  they  carried  the  long 
Svord  of  the  Celtes,  the  pugio  of  tlie  Romans,  the  fhield  of  the 
ancients,  and  both  kinds  of  modern  firearms,  altogethef.  In  bat" 
tie,  they  threw  away  the  plaid  and  Under  garment,  and  fought  in 
their  jackets,  making' thus  their  movements  quicker,  and  their 
ftrokes  more  forcible.  Their  advance  to  battle  was  rapid,  like  the 
charge  of  dragoons  :  when  near  the  ene*my,  they  ij^opped  a  little 

-  to  draw  breath  and  difcharge  their  mufq nets,  which  they' then 
dropped  on  the  ground  .-  advancing,  tliey  fired  thtir  piftdls.  Which 
they  threw,  almoft  at  the  fame  initant,  againft  the  heada'  of  their 

^  bpponcnts  :  and  then  rUihed  into  their  ranks  with  tiie  broad  fword, 
threatening,  and  (baking  the  fword  as  they  ran  on,  fo  as  to  con- 
quer the  eaemy^s  eye,  while  his  body  was  yet  unhurt.  They 
tought,  not  in  long  and  regular  lines«  but  in  feparatc  bands,  like 
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Kiredges  condenfed  and  firm  ;  the  army  being  raiiged  according  to 
the  clans  which  compofcd  it,  and  each  clan  according  to  itu  fsmi^- 
lies^  Ibtbac  there  ai^oie  a  competition  in  valour  of  dan  viith  dan^ 
rf  fmily  vrith  family,  of  brother  with  brother.  To  nwike  an  open- 
i|»P  ..in  regular  troops,  and  fo  conquer,  they  reckoned  the  fame 
tbmgi  becaufe  in  clofe  engagements,  and  in  broken  ranks,  no  re- 
ffular  troops  could  vrithftand  them.  They  received  the  baybrict 
in  the  target,  which  they  carried  on  the  left  arm ;  theft  turning  it 
aiide^  or  twifting  it  in  the  target,  they  attacked  with  the  broad 
fword.tbe  enemy  incumbered  and  defenceleis^  and,  where  they 
•could  not  wciid  the  broad  fword,.  tbev  iUbbed  with  the  durk. 
Tbe  only  foe«  they  dreaded  were  cavalry  \  to  which  many  caufes 
contributed :  the  novelty  of  the  enemy  5  their  want  of  the  bayonet 
to  receive,  the  fliock  of  horfe ;  the  attack  made  upon  them  with 
their  own  weapon,  the  broad  fword  \  the  iize  of  dragoon  horfes 
appearing  larger  to  them,  from  a  comparifon  with  tbofe  of  their 
country  \  but,  above  all,  a  belief  entertained  univerfally  among 
the  lower  ciafs  of  highlanders,  that  a  war  horfe  is  taught  to  fight 
ilvith  his  feet  and  his  teeth. . 

<  HotWithftanding  all  thefe  advantages,  the  vi6fcories  of  the 
htghl^ders  have  always  been  more  honourable  for  themfelves,  than 
of  c«niequence  to  o.thers^  A  river  flopped  them,  becaufe  they  were 
WRacaiftomed  to  fwim :  a  fort  had  the  fame  eiFe6l-,  l^ecaufe  they 
knew  not  the  fcience  of  attack ,  they  wanted  cannon,  carriages, 
an^  magazines,  from  their  poverty  and  ignorance  in  the. arts: 
titcy  fpoke  an  unknown  language  \  and  tiierefore"  could  derive 
their  refources  only  from  themfijlves.  Although  their  refpeft  for 
their  cbiefts^ins  gave  them,  as  long  as  they  continued  in  the  field, 
ffeat  exa&.  habit  of  obedience,  which  only  the  excefTive  rigour  of 
jiftip(ine  cai>  fecure  over  other  troops ;  yet,  as  (oon  as  the  v  6to- 

gwas.gained,  they  accounted  their  duty,  which  was  to  conquer, 
Ifilled,.  and  ran  many  of  them  home  to  recount  their  feats,  anVt 
lore  ^p  their  plunder;  and,  in  fpiing  and  harveft,  more  were 
#hliged  to  retire,  or  leave  their  women  and  children  to  die  of  fa- 
«iiAe.f  their  chieftaim  too  were  apt  to  feparate  from  the  army, 
Upon  quarrel*  and  points  oi  honour  among  themfelves  and  with 
athcra.* 

Jn-Afiftge  of  the  above  quotation,  our  author  has  fug*. 
|;efted '  a  very  hotiotirable  pretext  for  the  illegal  praflices  to 
«bicli  the  highlanders  had  formerly  been  nhich  addided.  But 
we  ihould  be  glad  to  know  upon  what  authority  he  has  attri- 
Inited  to  them  the  love  of  claffical  learning ;  a  diRindion  whidi 
#e  can  fay  no  means  admit  as  a  charaderiftic  of  the  dans.  In 
the  panegyrical  account  which  Sir  John  Dalrymple  has  given 
•f  thofe  n^artial  tribes,  he.  feeois  to  have  imitated  the  condudl 
•f  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  when  he  buried  in  the  ground 
Ibme  *fuit9  of  armour  of  amazing  dimenfions,  that  pofterity 
|»ight  be  imprefTed  with  an  opinion  of  the  gigantic  ftature  of 
his  traops.  /  This  paniality,  however,  In  a  cotemperary  an- 
thcT,  may,  perhaps,  confirm  the  remark  of  the  Roman  hif- 
liorian,  who  conje^ured,  that  the  atchievements  of  the  Greeks 
virere  probably  not  (b  great  as  the  fuperior  genias  of  their  4vri« 
ters  had  reprefeuted  them. 

To- 
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^towards  the  clofe  of  thcfc  Memoirs,  Sir  John  Dalrymple 
)>rerents  us  with  a  ftriking  compariibn  of  the  fituatioa  of  Wil--. 
iiam,  and  the  abdicated  James,  in  a  point  of  great  confequence 
fa  their  intereft.  *rhc  anecdote  relating  to  lord  Shrewfbury  iii 
the  following  quotation,  is  taken  fron?  a  manufcript  of  the  late 
.  lord  Balcarras,  who  had  it  originally  from  lord  Bolingbrpke  2 
and  the  alternative  it  mentions  is  extremely  remarkable. 

*  It  is  a  fingular  eirtumftance,  that,  at  this  period,  James  dif^ 
tnifled  thc'finocrity  of  the  mcii,  on  whofe  aflhrances  he  proceeded^ 
and  that  William  made  ufe  of  the  fervice;  of  feme,  of  whofe  in- 
firtcerity  he  had  intelligence.  When  James  confidered  the  juftice 
of  the  inJFormations  with  which  Maribofoagh  fupplied  him,  he 
beheved  that  lord  to  be  fincerely  attached  to  him  :  but,  when  he 
reflected  upon  the  breach  of  his  promifes>  with  regard  to  the  k-e* 
▼olt  of  the  army,  he  fufpe^ted  that  he  meant  a  (econd  time  to 
betray  him.  He  fometimes  believed,  that  RaflTers  views  wciie 
iiot  fo  much  direfled  to  ferve  him,  as  from  republican  princifdes, 
to  degrade  monarchy  in  his  perfbn  :  and,  at  other  times,  he  fuU 
Defied,  that  Ruifel  played  a  double  ^ame ;  if  he  mified  the  French 
neet,  to  plead  merit  with  hlm^  and  if  he  met  it,  to  fecure  the  fame 
advantage  with  his  rival.  His  fufpicions  were  increafed  by  the 
icondu6t  of  the  wbigs;  bec^ufe,  although  their  leaders  were  per-  * 
initted  to  give  him  aiTurances,  from  a  great  body  of  their  firiends, 
yet  they  were  not  left  at  liberty  to  give  him  a  lift  of  their  names. 
Upon  William's  return  from  Holland,  after  the  battfe  of  Li  Hogue^ 
he  reproached  lord  Godolpbin  with  the  correfpondenc^  he  carried 
on.  Godolphin  denied  it :  but  the  king  put  a  letter  into  his  hand. 
Written  by  Godolphin  to  James,  which  had  been  ftoleh  from  that 
prince's  cabinet,  and  deiired  him  to  refldEt  upon  the  treachery  of 
thofe  he  was  tfuffing,  and  the  mercy  that  was  fliown  him  :  a  ge- 
nerofity  of  proceeding  which  attached  Godolphin  for  ever  after  to 
his  mailer.  William  afked  lord  Shrewfbury  about  the  fame  time» 
*•  Why  he  had  quitted  his  (ervice  ?'*  Shrewlbury  anfwered,  •«  Be- 
caufe  his  meafures  had  not  correfponded  with  nis  prOmifes  to  the 
nation."  The  king  looking  ftiedfaftly  upon  him,  faid,  *<  My  lord, 
have  you  no  other  reafon  V"  The  other  anfsirered,  **  He  haa  not,** 
William  then  aflced,  '<  When  he  had  laft  ieen  Sir  James  Montg^ 
tncry  ?'•  Shrewfbury  faultered,  but  recoverin|[ hirngfelf^  feid*  "He 
could  not  help  feeing  people  who  called  at  his  dpor»  but  that  his 
principles  were  loyal."  «*  I  know  you  tO  be  a  man  of  honour,* 
replied  the  kin^,  «<  I  will  believe  what  you  fay  1  but  Kemember' 
what  you  have  iaid,  and  that  I  truft  to  if  And,  withoftt  wint* 
ing  for  an  anfwer,  quitted  the  room.  It  is  likewife  reported,*  that»  . 
at  an  after  period,  when  it  Was  of  confequence  to  king  William,  to 
make  the  world  believe  he  was  not  delcrted  entirely  bv  the  Whig- 
|Arty,  ,  he  lent  a  colonel  of  the  guards  to  let  Shrewfmiry  know, 
tkat^hc'had  orders  either  to  condu^  him  to  the  Towers  on  account ' 
of  hit  con^edions  with  James,  or  to  leave  with  him  the  fecretary^s 
firals.' 

tJpofi  the  whole,^  thefe  Memoirs  inform  us  of  many  fiiAs 
equally  curious  and  important  to  htftory  }  and  they  are  writ- 
mtn  in  general  with  tafte  and  fenrimenr,  though  the  (Mlek  not 
Void  of  inromftnefs;  and  a  warmth  of  fancy  has  feoietimct 
fed  lihc  author  within  the  verge  of  affedation. 

II.  Jt» 
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IL  An  hMduaion  to^  th  Wfiory  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
By  James  Macpherfon,  Efq,  j^t$,  10s.  6d.  boards,  Becl:et 
and  De  Hqndt.     C9ntlmdtd. 

AFTER  cxpofing  the  ridiculous  fi  61  ion,  that  learning  floo* 
■^  riihed  in  Ireland  many  ages  before  the  Chriftlan  asra,  the 
anthar  enters  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  antiquities  of  the  Bri* 
tifh  and  Irilh  Scots  ;  and  informj  «s,  that  he  derives  much 
of  his  information  on  this  head  from  the  manufcript  notes  of 
the  late  ingenious  Dr.  Macpherfon.  The  Spaniili  and  Scan- 
d^amn  extra^ion  of  the  Irifh  are  here  examined  and  con- 
fctcd. 

*  It  appears  upon  the  whole,  fays  our  author,  that  no  coTonies 
came  to  Ireland  either  from  Spain  or  the  north  of  Europe,  between 

.  ^he,  foinmencenient  of  the  Chriftian  ara,  and  the  clofe  of  the  third 
century,  when  the- Scots  are  mentioned  by  Porphyries  for  the  firll 
tio>e,  .That  the  Scots  came  from  either  of  thofe  co^tries  by  a 
Jong  VQyage  to  Ireland,  prior  to  the  firft  century,  is  fufficiently 
contradi6ted  by  the  known   barbarifm  of  the  old  Hibernians,  as 

.  well^s  of  all  other  nations  whom  an  intercourfe  with  the  Romans 
ItsMd  apt  humanised.  We  muft  have  recourfe,  in  the  laft  refort,  to 
the  Caledonian  Britons  for  the  genuine  origin  of  the  IriQi.  Their 
name  of  Gael,  their  language,  the  conformity  of  their  manners 
a^id  cuftoms  with  thofe  of  the  old  Britons,  all  concur  in  proving, 
beyond  any  poffibility  of  reply,  that  the  Irifli  are  the  pofterity  of 
theGaoU'Or  Gael,  w>o,  after  having  traycrfed  the  ifland  of  Great 
£ritaifi9  palled  over,  in  a  very  early  period,  into  Ireland  from  the 
pfpmpntories  of  GaJloway  and  Cantire/ 

If  there  be  rcafon  for  fubfcribing  to  this  conclufion*  which, 
ii;e  think,,  is  abfolutely  incontrovertible,  the  'notion  of  the 
Irii^  eictra€li9n  of  the  Scots  mufl  at  once  be  totally  annihi- 
Mted.  Thfa  fubjeft,  however,  employs  the  author's  attention 
thtotigh  many  focceeding  pages ;  vrhere  the  pretended  tcfti- 
if)ony  of  foreign  writers  is  exafhined  and  confuted,  and  the 
faUehood  of  the  allegation  is  proved  from  various  arguments, 
many  of  which  are  extraded  from  the  ingenious  diflfertations 
'  of  I^.  Macpherfon  above  mentioned.  After  exhibiting  thefe 
ieveral  argumeAts,  the  author  thus  concludes. 

*  We  fliali  now  leave  it  to  the  candour  of  the  unprejudiced,  and 
the  comtncm  fenfc  of  niankind,  whether  there  does,  not,  upon  the 

'  wboie,  arife  a  dcmonftration,  that  the  firft  colony  of  Gael  or  Gauls 
Mfho  trartfm^^ted  into  firitain  from  the  continent,  and  weireaf* 
terwards  d^iven  no/thward  by  the  preffure  of  other  interlopers,  are 
the  progenitors  of  the  Scots,  of  North  Britain  and  Ireland.  .  The 
tme  caufe  why  the  name  of  Scotti  was  not  heard  of  till  the  da}s  of 
Marcri linos,  or  rather  of  Porphyrins  is,  that  it  was  a  contume- 
IwM  name.  It  was  for  the  fame  reafon  tliat  the  genuine,  offspring 
of  the  old  Caledonians,  the  .Highlanders,  have  never  adopted  a 
name  which  carried  reproach  in  its  meaning. 

/  Why 
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*  Why  the  Irifli  obtained,  in  the  days  of  Orofius,  the  name  ©f 
Scots,  when  tbe^r  tranfmigration  frorp  Caledonia  was  fo  remote, 
requires  to  be  explained,  The  name  of  Scotti  vpas  communicated 
to  the  Romans  by  the  Pi^s  and  Britons.  The  Britons  andR^ians 
difcovering  a  perfefi  refiemblance  in  the  manners,  cuftpm^,  ^refs, 
arms,  and  language  of  the  lar  ^hael,  or  weftern  Caledonians,  and 
the  Irifli,  agreed  to  call  bpth  nations  by  one  common  nam^.  The 
Irifli  being  no  itrangers  to  the  military  reputation  that  their  Friend* 
of  Caledo^iia  had  acquired  againft  the  Romans  and  their  provin- 
cials, either  adopted  their  ^  name,  or  acquiefced  afterwards  ia  aa 
appellation  which  fome  writers  had  irapoJed  upon  them.  The  JlJU 
tcratc,  andconfequently  the  bulk  of  the  Irifh  nation,  were  never re- 
coaciled  to  tl)it  innovation.  They  preferved  the  Caledonian  def]|^ila?» 
tion  cf  Gael,  or  the  name  of  Erinich,  which  they  had  afiTuthedaf*  , 
tcr  their  tranfmigration  into  Ireland  j  and  the  adventitious  names 
of  Scotti  and  Scottia  fell  at  laft  into  total  defuetude, 

*  In ,  the  courfe  of  the  preceding  difcuifion,  the  author  of  the 
Introduction  has  laid  no  ftj  efs  upon  the  teftimony  6f  the  Poems  of 
OiHaji.  Having  rejefted  the  Hibernian  bards,  there  might  be  aa 
appearance  of  partiality  in  drawing  authorities  from  the  aitcient 
poet  of  Caledonia.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  argument,  there  is 
no  need  of  his  aflCiftance^  Tlie  fabric  we  have  raifed  demands  nb 
collateral  prop  ^  it  even  can  beftovir  the  aid  it  does  not  reqiiir^ 
The  perfeS  agreement  between  Offian  and  the  genealogical  fyfteni 
we  have  eftabliflied,  has  placed  his  sera  beyond  the  commeticemient 
of  the  popular  opinion  pf  the  Hibernian  defcent  of  the  Scots; 
which  wa^  old  enough  to  be  placed  in  a  period  of  remote  antiquity 
by  Bede,  who  flouriihed  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  age.^    ' 

We  ihould  here  take  car  leave  of  this  tedious,  and  now  ex* 
haufied  fubjedt,  did  we  not  think  it  a  matter  of  fome  cnrloiitT- 
to  prefent  our  readers  with  the  author's  elegant  and  natural 
account  of  the.  rife  and  progrefs  of  a  fittion  which  has  fo 
much  engaged  antiquarians. 

*  Could  ancient  tradition,  the  belief  of  age«,  the  po(itive  afler- 
tions  of  Englifh  antiquaries  and  Irilh  annalifts,  and  the  uhhrerfal 
acquiefcence  of  the  hiftorians  of  the  Britiih  Scots  be  fufli^ent  t6 
eftabiift  the  credit  of  the  Hibernian  defcent  of  that  nation,  itmuft 
be  oonfefled  that  it  were  idle  to  hope  to  reconcile  the  public  judg- 
ment to  a  new  fyftem  fo  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  old.  But  we 
have  feen  that  tradition  could  not  have  extended  to  that  period  in 
vrhich  the  tranfmigration  of  the  Scots  is  placed,  and  therefore  the 
belief  of  ages,  which  was  founded  upon  that  pretended  tradition, 
was  no  more  than  a  popular  error.  This  error,  rendered  venerable 
by  its  antiquity,  mifled,  to  fay  no  worfe,  th^  writers  of  the  atinals 
6f  Ireland,  anS  deceived  the  hiftorians  of  North  Britain. "  The  an- 
tiquaries of  England,  it  mull  be  confeiTed,  could  not  be  influenced 
by  the  prejudices  which  led  aftray  the  writers  of  both  t(ie  Scottiih 
nations ;  but  the  fortntr  were  under  no  temptation  to  contradift 
or  expofe  a  tradition' which  was  not  difagreeable  to  themfdves, 
though  from  a  very  different  caufe  than  that  which  rendered  it 
fo  highly  favoured  ip  S:otland  and  Ireland. 

*  It  may  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  inquire  into  the  rife   : 
and  progrefs  of  thoie  traditionary  fictions  which  have  fo  nmch  ob- 
£cured  the  antiquities  of  ^he  Scots  of  both  the  ides.    WH^n  the 
£ril  dawn  of  leai  j^ing  rofe  among  thofe  barbarous  tribes  who  had 
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t  tbe  empire  of  tbeRomaas,  ibme  icholarsxnoreprofouiK) 
Ifaaii  the  relly  traced  the  antiquity  of  their  refpe^i^e  nations  to  iU 
loftnoos  names  recorded  in  ancient  hiftory .  The  Romans,  Greeks. 
Spaniards,  and  other  nations  who  figured  in  old  times  were  placeq 
at  the  head  of  the  pedigree  of  barbai-ians,  who,  but  juft  emerj^ing 
from  illiterate  obfcuritv,  had  loft  all  n^emory  of  their  own  origin. 
The  impoftures  of  the  half-learned  writers  ot  the  middle  ages  were 
receiyed  with  avidity  and  great  cnedulity  by  the  £ngli(h,  French^ 
Spaniards,  Germans,  Danes,  and  Swedes :  a  part  of  an  infa^ 
foation  fo  uniyerfal  muft  have  extended  itfelf  tq  th^  $cOts  of 
Irdand. 

*  The  letters  which  St.  Patriclc  introduce^  into  that  iQand  in  the 
fifth  age,  were  not  emj^oyed  in  recording  hiftorical  tranfa^ioni^  fof 
lome  centuries  poftenor  to  that  period.  The  cnthufiafm  of  the 
timet  turned  all  the  little  literature  of  the  religious  of  Irriand  to 
bolter  purpoies  than  to  regiiler  temporal  events  {  which,  from  x)\$ 
lecluded  ntnation^  of  that  country,  muft  have  been  very  unimpor. 
fant.  Miracles,  vifions,  and  thofe  (acred  perfonr  who  diftinguiihed 
fhemfelves  in  the  work  of  converilon,  employed  the  whole  at- 
tention of  the  monks,  at  a  time  that  the  royal  line  of  Heremon  fat 
|n  the  midft  of  obfcurity  and  anarchy  on  the  Iriib  throne.  The 
antiquities  of  the  nation  being  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  illiterate 
baixls  and  fenachies,  aflumed  io  mon(farous  a  form,  that  the  polid^- 
jng  they  haye  received  from  fucceeding  writers  has  (carcely  hitherto 
rendered  them  fit  for  the  public  eye. 

«  The  fable  of  the  Hibernian  extradiion  of  the  Britiih  Scots  feems 
to  have  been  fabricated  in  Ireland  long  before  the  bards  thought 
pf  bringing  a  colony  from  Spain  into  that  country.  Bede,  in  the 
leveatb  ^e>  had  received  intelligence  of  the  firft  of  thofe  ftories 
from  the  Irifli  fenacbies»  but  his  placing  it  in  a  period  beyond  the 
ireach  of  tradition  has  thrown  abfolute.  difcredit  upon  the  whole* 
In  the  period  between  Bede  and  Nepntus,  ^ho,  for  the  firft  time, 
sneAtioned  the  Cantabric  defcent  of  the  Scots  of  Ireland*  fome 
learned  bard  or  monk  difcovered  that  Spain  was  called  Iberia,  and, 
upon  the  funilariiy  between  that  nan^e  and  Hibernia,  built  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Milcfian  tale.  To  obviate  all  fcepticifni  con- 
Caning  a  l^ory  which  wore  the  face  of  iniprobabUity,  it  became 
neceflary  for  uicceeding  writers  to  ^ive  ajiur^nces  to  the  world, 
that  letters  and  polite  arts  were  cultivated  in  Ireland  no  lefs  thaii 
ieventeen  hundred  year#  before  its  converiion  to  the  Chriftiau  faith 
by  St.  Patrick. 

.5  When  monkifli  learning  flourifhed  in  Ireland,  the  Scots  of 
Britain,  by  an  uninterrupted  feriesof  hoftilities  with  the  Britons, 
pi^s,  and  Saxons,  were  diverted  from  cultivating  letters,  which 
alone  could  enable  them  to  look  back  into  their  antiquities,  or  to 
tranfmit  any  memory  of  t^e.ir  adlions  to  pofterity.  Their  exploits 
in  the  field  died  away  for  want  of  the  means  of  perpetuating  then^ 
in  the  clofet.  The  monks  of  Ireland,  as  it  was  manifelt  to  th^ 
whole  world  that  both  the  ^cottifh  nations  vyere  originally  the 
lame  people,  made,  an  eaiy  acquifition  of  an  illiterate,  though 
brav^  people,  and  obtruded  upon  the  world  that  fyftem  of  the 
origin  of  the  Caledonian  Scots,  which  has  bepii«  fQi'  many  ageS| 
aim  oft  univerfally  received.* 

We  are  afterwards  entertained  with  an  inqairy  into  the  re* 
ligion  of  the  anticnt  Britifli  nations,  where  our  author  endea- 
vours to  vindicate  them  froia  the  charge  of  polytheiliii* 

♦  Tbi 
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l^he  name,  of  rather  title,  by  which  the  divinity  is  diiiHogui&ed. 
in  aUthe  languages  of  tiie  ancient,  as  well  as  moft  of  tbofe  of  mo- 
dcrn  Europe,  is  fiifficlent  to  demonftrate  that  polytb?i/rn  vyas  not 
known  to  the  old  Ccltac.  The  A12  of  the  Greeks,  their  0BOi|,  and. 
the  oblique' cafes  of  their  zeyi,  the  Dis,  Ditis  Pater„  and  Dcus  of 
the  Rotnans,  aremanifeftly  derived  from  De,  Di,  Ti  or  Dia,  th« 
only  appellation  by  which  God  is  known  to  thofe  who  fpeak  the. 
Galic  of  Britain  and  Ireland.  De,  Di,  or  Dia  literally  fjgnifte* 
the  PERSON,  by  way  of  eminence,  or  rather  The  He,  if  we  can^ 
with  any  propriety,  tile  that  expreflion. 

*  That  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  one  of  the  fonda^ : 
mental  tenets  of  the  religion  inculcated  by  the  Druids  on  thejrfoU 
lowers,  we  have  reafbn  to  believe,  notwithftanding  the  pQ^tivc  i^^  * 
fertions  of  many  ancient  writers  to  the  contrary.    The  old  Oaulf;  . 
were  faid  to  worihip  three  divinities  under  the  appellatipfta  of  Tcu^ 
TAtES,  Hesus,  and  Taranis  5  but  thefe. three  names  are  majvi- 
feftly  titles  of  one  Supreme  Being,  and  not  three  feparate  mtellj* 
gences  to  whon>  divine  honours  were  paid,    Teutates,  or  Dj^« 
TAT  v AS  fignifies  the  God  that  is  above :  Hesus  is  derived  from  the  ^ 
fame  fimple  idea  with  De  i  from  £s,  or,  with  an  emphafis,  Ht\, 
which  means  He,  or  t/ie  Being \  and  Taranis  is  the  epithet^ 
THUN DE R£R,  given  by  all  nations  to  the  Supreme  Divinity.' ' 

it  mud  be  owned,  that  the  opinion  of  the  tntient  Celtae  id 
regard  to  the  uniiy  of  God,  as  inferred  from  the  name  b3r 
which  they  diilinguilhed  the  Deity,  is  i^rongly  countenanced 
by  the  inoport  of  the  titles  beftowed  on  the  heavenly  bodieS|  . 
which  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  refidejoce  of  fubaltern  intcili** 
gences.  According  to  the  interpretation,  which  the  authos 
gives  as  of  tbefe  titles,  they  certainly  convey  an  idea  too  de* 
rogatory  to  be  a{i)>lied  to  the  Almighty  power ;  and  form  n 
flriking  contrail  to  the  fignification  of  /)/>,  or  the  name  of 
Cod.  There  appears,  however,  fome  reafon  to  think,  ftoni 
the  fHcce  of  antiquity  mentioned  by  our  s^utbor  in  the  follow^ 
ing  quotation,  that  fuch  honours  were  paid  by  the  Celts,  to 
the  intelligence  fuppofed  to  refide  in  the  fpn,  a^  cannot  allows 
us  en(ire}y  to  ahfqlve  the  antient  Britilh  nations,  at  leaft  u\ 
the  latter  ages  of  paganifm,  from  the  fame  charge  of  poly* 
theifm  which  is  fixed  on  the  reft  of  the  heathen  world.  Tho* 
We  admit  ^the  opinion  of  the  druids,  concerning  the  unity  of 
God,  to.  be  incontrovertible,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  ie«* 
que(lere4  H^e  of  thofe  moral  teachers*  alForded  too  free  ap  inm 
let  among  the  people,  to  a  corruption  of  religious  principles* 
The  mo(t  that  we  can  reafohably  conclude  on  this  head,  feiemi 
tp  b^,  that  polytl^eifm  was  not  originally  a  dodr^ne  of  the 
antient  Celtse  j  and  that,  though  in  procefs  of  time,  they  fell 
into  the  general  fuperiiUion  of  every  other  pagan  nation,  they 
ftill  maintained  a  belief  in  the  exigence  of  one  fupreme  divi« 
nity.  At  the  fame  time  that  we  have  delivered  our  doubts  oa 
this  fobjed,  we  muft  acknowledge  the  pleafure  vvc  have  re* 
chived  from  the  etymological  arguments  adduced  by  Mr.  Mac- 
pherfon  in  fupport  of  a  different  opinion. 
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*  prom  their  attention  tb  the  principal  ob|e£i9>  of  nature  tber? 
gnid^llyarofp  a  belief  among  the  Celtae  that  the  Jieavenlv  f^odiet 
and  <»emeats,  inftead  of  being  fymbols  of  the  Supreme  Divinity^ 
urere  the  pefidences  of  fubaltera  intelligences.  .  Thefe  inferior  fpi- 

Sts^.bein^  immediately  fubordinate  to  God,  had  accefs  to  know 
it  intentK>nS|  and  it  was  in  their  power  to  forewarn  mankind  oF 
them  by  certaiii  iigns  and  tokens.  But  that  divine  honours  wer^ 
paid  to  thofe  beings  who  refided  in  difiPetent  natu(^  obje^s  was  - 
cert^nly  the  miftake  of  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  To  prove 
this  feemihg  paradox  we  need  only  have  recourfe  to  the  true  Celtiq 
names  of  thofe  heavenly  bodies  which  are  univerfally  faid  to  have 
been  objei^s  of  woHhij>  to  the  old  northern  nations. 

«  Cf^jrAi^,'  or  Grian,  frona  which  oujjht  to  be  deduced  the 
ApoUb  Grannius  and  Grynasus  of  the  ancients.  Is  the  appellative 
by  which,  in  all  ajges,  the  CeltA  didinguiihed  the  Sun.  The  *wQrdf  , 
are  manifeftly  derived  from  Ciii-*£iN,  (ignifyiog  the  trembling  fire,* 
^hicb,  in  the  Galic  language,  carries  anidea  too  me^n  to»l^e  ap- 
plied to  a  God.  Rb,  £a(ga,  but  naioft  cammonly  Gkllach,  are 
the  Celtic  names  of  the  moon ;  Re-ul,  or  rather  Rin  N  ac,  Signifies 
a  ftar.    Thefe  appellations  carry  in  their  meaning  a  demonftratioa  ! 

that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  not  worfhipped  by  our  anceftors. 
Ge  L  L  A  c  H  is  literally  a  pale  or  wan  complexion  bv  an  emphads ;  and 
RiNNAC,  a  point  of  light  j  titles  utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  fup-        ■  j 
|>ored  divinity  of  the  bb)e6V9  which  bope  them.  •    i 

*  It  is  certain  that  tlie  Celtic  nations- thought  that  the  heavenly  I 
bodies  were  the  reiidences  of  intelligences  fubordinate.  to  G^ocC  ! 
Thefe  fpirits  were  diftinguillied  by  thename  of  Aise,  a  word  ex« 
preflive  of  their  feeblenels  and  imbccilllty  in  comparifon  of  De,  the 
Supreme  Divinity.  But  we  have  reafoh  to  believe,  from  the  fol-  ' 
lowing  ctrcumlianee,  that  Grian  ais,  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Suq, 
was  anciently  peculiarly  honoured  -in  Caledonia.  In  the  confines 
between  Badenoch  and  Strathfpcy,  two  diftri6^s  in  the  county  of 
Invemefs,  there  is  a  veiy  extenfive  heath  which  goes  by  the^name 
of  SlIa  Griannais,  or  the  Plain  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Sun.  Tb6 
tiver  Spey,  which  is  there  deep  and  rapid,  borders  this  heath  on 
the  South  s  and  a  chain  of  cragg)r  mountains,  in  the  form  .of  a 
half  moop, '  interfperfed  with  precipices  and  a  few  naked  trees, 
confines  it  on  the  North,  It  is  entered  towards  the  Weft  by  a  nar- 
row pafs  formed  by  the  near  approach  of  the  Spey  and  the 
mountains;   and  deep  woods  anciently  ikirted  .it'  on  the  eaftern 

Among  the  fqperftitious  ceretnonies  of  the  Celtae,  we  find 
that  of  '*  the  BtUTtin^  or  the  Fire  of  the  Rock,  which  was 
kindled  on  the  firfl  of  May,  to  welcome  the  fun  from  his  tra- 
▼els  behind  the  clouds  and  tempeits  of  the  dark  months ;" 
and  this  dill  continues  to  be  a  praftice  in  the  highlands  ^of 
Scotland.  BeUTein^  the  author  informs  us,  is  a  compofition 
of  btly  a  rock,  and  /#/»,  fire ;  and  the  firft  day  of  May  is  call* 
ed  La  Btl'Uin^  or  the  day  of  the  fire  on  the  rock. 

*  It  is  however  certain,  continues  he,  that  the  Caledonians 
kindled  the  Bel-tein  more  for  the  purpofes  of  divination  and  in- 
chantment  than  as  a  mark. of  their  i^efpedl:  for  the  Sun.  The  cq» 
remonies  ftill  ufed  by  the  lower  fort,  of  people,  for  fuch  only  light 

•  up  the  BEL-TEjNin  our  days,  are  evident  remains  of  the  fupcrftitions 

of 
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of  the  Druidical  fyftem  of  religion.  It  was  a  cuftom,  till  of  latff 
years,  among  the  fehiibitanra  of  whole  diftrias  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  to  cxtingnifti  all  their  fires  on  the  eveniog:  of  the  laft  day 
of  April,  Early  on  tlie  firfl  day  of  May  fome  felear  pcrfbns  met  in 
a  private  place,  and,  by  turning  with  great  rapidity  an  augre  in  at 
dry  piece  of  wood,  extra6^cd  what  they  called  tht  forced  or  eUmeMary 
<ire.  Some  adHve  young  men,  one  from  each  hamlet  in  the  di'ftri^ 
attended  at  a  diftance,  and,  as  loon  as  the/f^rr^^/r^  was  kindled, 
tarried  part  of  it  with  great  expedition  and  joy  to  their  ref^e6liv« 
villages.  The  people  immediately  affcmbled  -upon  feme  rock  or 
eminence,  lighted  the  Bel-tein,  and  fpent  the  day  in  mirth  and 
teftivTtv'. 

*  Tfie  ceremonies'  mM  npon  this  occafioti  were  founded  upon 
opinions  of  which  there  is  now  no  trace  remaining  in  tradition. 
It  is  in  vain  to  inqub-e  why  thofc  ignorant  perfons,  who  are  ad- 
di6(ed  to  this  fuperftition,  throw  into  the  Bel  tein  a  portion  of 
thofe^hings  upon  which  they  regale  themfcWes  on  the  firft  of  May. 
Neither  is  there  any  reafon  affigned  by  them  for  decking  brancbeB 
of  xnountain-aih  with  wreaths  of  flowers  and, heath,  which  they 
carry,  with  (bouts  and  geftures  of  joy,  in  proceffion  three  times 
round  the  fire.     Thefe  branches  they  afterwards  depolite  abo^e  the 

,  doors  of  their  rerpe6^We  dwellings,  Adhere  they  remain  till  they 
give  place  to  others  in  the  fucceedingyear/ 

That  the  Celt«  maintained  the  dodrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  is  a  point  clearly  eftablifiied  from  hiftory.  They 
placed  paradife  in  the  Gnen  Ip  of  thu  Weft^  and  were  totally 
ignorant  of  what  we  call  hell,  having  no  name  for  any 
fuch  place  in  their  language.  Our  author  ju/ily  obferve$, 
that  the  fingular  opinion  which  the  Celtic  nations  alfo  main- 
tainedy  of  the  foul  leaving  all  unhappinefs  behind  it  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death,  is  a  circumftance  to  which-  we  ought  greatly 
to  afcribe  the  remarkable  valour  of  thofe  nations. 

The  charadler  of  the  antient  Celtic  nations,  which  the  au- 
thor Hkewife  applies  to  his  own  cotemporary  compatriots,  is  a 
coropofition  of  a  few  of  the  bcft,  or  moft  innocent,  with  fe^ 
veral  of  the  worft  and  moil  dangerous  qualities  of*  the  human 
mind.  ' 

.  «  The  Ancient  Britifh  Nations,  like  their  Celtic  brethren  on  tlw 
continent,  were  fierce,  palTionate,  and  impetuous}  fudden  in  re-, 
folution,  fanguine  in  expeftation,  impatient  under  difappointment. 
This  warmth  and  vehemence  of  temper  proceeded,  according  to 
the  ancients,  from  the  full  habit  of  their  bodies  and  the  abun- 
dance of  their  blood  ;  ahd  thefe  circumliances  naturaliy  led  to  a 
carelefs  boldnefs,  which  threw  di /grace  on  their  condua,  when  it 
difplay^d  their  courage.  War,  which  was  their  chief  buiinefs, 
was  their  great  aroufement.  They  were  in  love  with  (laughter, 
and,  as  Csefar  obferves,  born  as  it  were  in  the  hiidH:  of  battle  and 
depredation.  Public  tranqnillity  by  no  means  fuiied  their  difpo- 
fition  \  they  feemed  to  be  of  the  ftrae  opinion  with  the  king  of 
Thrace,  who  faid,  that  he  appeared  to  himfelf  no  better  than  his 

.  groom  when  he  was  not  engaged  in  war. 

*  With  all  this  violence  and  fiercenefs  of  difpoStion,  they  were 
in  private  life  plain  and  upright  in  their  dealings,  and  far  removed 
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from  the  deceit  and  duplicity  of  modern  times.  They  were  always 
^pen,  iincere,  and  undirguifed ;  (impte,  ^ood-natured,  and  void 
^malignity }  and  though  cruel,  and  ibraetimes  barbarout,  to  their 
enemies,  they  were  kind  and  compaifionate  to  the  fupplicant  and 
unfortunate.    Ficklenefs  and  levity  were  the  natural  confequences 

*  of  their  warmth  of  difpofition.  Men  of  vivacity,  and  fubjeft  to 
paiiion,  are,  for  the  moft  part,  inconftant,  changeable,  raih,  cu- 
rious, credulous,  and  proud.  Ail  the  branches  of  the  Celtic  na-> 
tion  determined  fuddenly  upon  affairs  of  the  greateft  moment,  and 
placed  the  foundation  ot  I'efolutions  of  the  la(t  importance  upon 
Uncertain  rumours,  and  vague  reports.  Their  violence  in  ruflimg 
into  new  pro)e6ls  could  be  only  equalled  by  their  want  of  perfeve^ 
ranee  in  any  plan.    The  tide  feldom  ran  long  in  one  dire6tion  3 

,    it  was  always  with  them  a  precipitate  ebb,  .or  a  tempeftuous  flowir 

*  The  curiofity  which  fo  remarkably  diftinguilhed  the  ancient 
Gauls  h^s  come  down  with  tlieir  pofterity  to  the  prefent  times. 
The  Highlanders  of  North  Britain  are  fo  fond  of  news,  that  even 
the  pooreft  labourers,  ^upon  feeing  at  a  great  diftance  a  traveller 
en  the  road,  often  quit  their  work,  run  to  .  meet  him^  and,  with 
great  earneftnefs,  intreat  him  to  tell  them  foinething  concerning 
the  ftatc  of  public  affairs.  If  he  is  communicative  they  accompany 
him  perhaps  for  many  miles,  and  they  feem  to  think  themfelves 
well  recompcnfed  for  the  time  they  hstve  loft  by  the  iftteiligeBoe 
Which  they  have  received. 

*  Our  anceftors-  were  hofpitable  beyond  example.  To  reeeiv*  . 
fhe  ftranger  with  cheerfulnef»>  to  lodge  him  in  their  apartments, 
to  treat  him  with  their  greateft  delicacies,  was^a  law  which  cuftonf 
had  rendered  inviolable  and  univerfal.  It  was  not  till  a^er  he  fig- 
nified  his  dtefire  of  purf^ing  his  purney  that  they  inqqired  about 
his  country  and  his  name;  and  they  excufed  this  piece  of  euriofity 
i«  thcmfelves  by  faying^  that  they  were  anxious  to  know  fome  few 

Sarticalars  concerning  a  perfon  who  bad  fo  much  honoured  their 
abitation  with  his  prefenae. .  When  they  faw  a  traveller  upou  thtf 
road  they  ran  to  meet  him,  and,  with  an?  earneftneft  that  bordei^d 
on  compulfion,  invited  him  to  their  houfcs  j  and  there  was  often  » 
kind  of  iealoufy  and  contention  between  neighbours  about  the  ho- 
nour of  Ijeing  the  firft  who  fhoutd  entertain-  the  ftranger.  The  de- 
cifion  in  ihefe  difputes  was  left  to  the  traveller  'f  apd  the  difap^ 
pointed  perfon  ufed  to  fay,  that  God  was  favourable  to  him  who 
tad  the  good  fortune  to  be  preferred.  At  night  they  never  fhujt" 
their  gates,  «*  left  the  traveller,  fay  they,  fliould  come  and  be  dif- 
appointed,  when  we  are  afleep,  and  not  ready  to  invite  or  receive' 
:6im." 

*  The  haughtineft,  fdf-conceit,  and  national  pride  which  the 
ancients  found  among  the  Celta?,  v;as  not  peculiar  to  that  race  of 
men.    The  vulgar  of  eveiy  country  have  a  high  opinion  of  their 

.  own  nation.  National  pride  is,  at  the  worft,  an  ufcrul  weaknefs  j* 
for  men  who  think  meanly  of  themfelves  are  feldon>  capable  of 

-  great  aftionSv — Thcfe  are  the  moft  ftriking  outlines  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britai-n.  To  any  man  acqaainted 
with  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  unmixed  part  of  the  pofterity  of 
tlie  Celta&,  in  tlie  northern  divifion  of  theifland,  the  authorities  at 
Uhe  bottom  of  the  page  are  fiiperfluous.  He  wilt  be  convinced  of 
the  juftnefs  of  the  defcription,'  by  the  obfcrvations  he  himfelf  has- 
made  5  and  he  will  be,  at  the  fame  time,  furprifed  to  fee  the  accu^ 
rate  exaftnefs,  with  which  the  writers  of  Rome  have  drawn. tho 
portrait  of  our  aaceftofs;* 
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la  treating  df  the  laiigilage  of  ancient  Britain^  the-  autKbt 
ttas  fafoitred  us  with  a  catalogue  of  more  than  a  hundred  La* 
tin  and  Gaelic  words,  to  prove  the  fimilarity  betwixt  them  % 
and  this  catalogue,  he  tells  us,  might  be  extended  to  much* 
greater  length.  He  obferves^  that  every  one  word"  in  the 
Gaelic  column;  is  either  a  compound,  or  tlerivative,  from 
fome  well  kno^  primitive  in  that  language  5  dnd  that  the 
iiorthern  inhabitants  of  Caledonia^  amoiig  whom  neither  the 
literaturl?,  li'or  the  arms  of  the  Romans  ever  entered,  cannot 
be  fuppofed  to  have  borrowed  their  language  from  the  Latin 
Jburce.  Tht  fimilarity,  therefore,  if  not  the  perfeft  identity 
bf  thefe  tongues,  the  author  thinks  is  a  dettiqnflratbn,  that 
the  Gallic  Umbri  of  Italy ;,  who  were  partly  the  anceftors  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  Gael  of  Caledonia,  who  were  the  fole 
anceftors  of  the  ancient  Scots,  Alarmed  originally  from  the 
fame  hive :  ahd  the  argument,  we  miift  confefs,  carries  with 
it  a  great  degree  of  plauiibility.  For  the  fpeculatioil  of  our 
teaders  we  ihail  extradl  a  part  of  the  catalogue^ 


'  Latm, 

.    Act 
^sErii 
Atas 
Agnus 
AJtus 
Amnis 
jincilla 
Anguilla 
Anima 
Aqud 
AquiU 
Area 

ArgeiitHJA 
Arma 
Aro 
Auruih 
^etuli 

fiulga 

£ufo 

Caballud 

Caecus 

Cailis 

Cantor 

Candela 

iCannabii 

Carus 

Caritas 

Cafeus 

Capra 

Cathedra 

Catttt 


Gaeik* 
Aer 
Eris 
Ettd 
Uail 
Alt 

Ambon 
BancUla 
A  Ohetlac 
Ahim 
bicha 
Acuii 
Arc 
Arg^d 
Arm 
Ar 
br 

Bd 

Bolg 

Buaf 

Cabiil 

Caocha 

Cana 

Ciintct , 

Caindef 

Canpab 

Cara 

Caritat 

Caifc 

Cabhaf 

Cathoir 

Catta 

A  a  < 


Air 
Brafs 
^  An  Age 
A  Lamb 
High 
A  River 
A  Servant  Maid 
An  Eel 
The  Soul 
Water 
Eagle 
AChef^ 
Silver 
Arms 
To  plough 
Gold 

A  Birch  Trei 
Apow 
A  Budget 
A  Toad 
A  Sorry  Horfe 
Blind 
.   A  Whelp  or  Pupj^j^ 
A  finger 
Candle 
Hem^ 
Dear 

Friendihirt 
Chefefe 
AGoit 
A  Chair 
Cat,' 
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344  JordnV  Sirmnt  m  Jijfeftxt  SutjiSt.    - 

The  author  has  fufajoined  a  brief  enquiry  into  the  origin  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  with  an  account  of  their  religion  and  go- 
vernment in  their  rudefl  ilafe  ^  and  he  fignifies  an  intention  of 
continuing  his  refearches  through  a  more  fruitful  period  of 
their  hiftory*  ihoold  t'he  prefent  work  be  found  to  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  public. 

Vpon  the  whole,  this  Introdudion  is  a  peribrmance  of  con- 
fiderable  m.ertt.  Though  t&e  mod  material  information  it 
contains,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  critical  refearches  of  other 
writers,  Mr.  Macpherfon  has  reduced  their  arguments  into  a 
more  clear  and  concentrated  fyflem ;  and,  by  opening  the 
fources  of  etymology,  which  had  hitherto  been  uninvefligated, 
he  has,  in  many  places,  thrown  fuch  a  new  light  upon  his 
fubjedl,  as  will  afford  rational  entertainment  to  thofe  who  are 
curious  of  travelling  into  this  region  of  ancient  hiRory.  \ 


IIL  Birmont  en  difftrtnt  Suhji&Sy  hy  the  late  Retutrend  ]tA\n  Jortin^ 
D.  D.  Archdeacan  of  London,  RUior  of  &.  Duoftan*/  in  the 
Eail,  ^d  Vicar  rf  Kenfington.  ,  Sve.  1 6/.  Boards*  Wiatd. 
Comiinued, 

TN  our  10  number  we  have  given  otir  readers  an  account  of 
-■'  Xhtfrft  volume  of  thefe  excellent  difcourfes  ;  in  this  article 
we  (hall  lay  before  them  a  fummary  view  of  ^tfuond. 

The  firft  fermon  is  an  lUuftratiori 'of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
New  obfervations  upon  this  beaten  fubjed  are  fcarcely  to"*  be 
expeded.  It  is  fufficient  if  a  writer  feleds  the  befl  of  thofe 
which  his  predecefTors  have  advanced,  and  places  theiii  in  the 
moft  advantageous  and  ftriking  light.  And  this,  in*  general, 
we  may  venture  to  fay,  Dr.  Jortin  has  done.  The  exprefBon 
rtprof  gTioutf^/o^>  in  this  prayer,  has  been  the  fubjeA  of  infinite 
debate  among  critics  and  commentatot^*,  and  has  been  fliled 
GrammatUoTum  l^  Thiohgorum  iafnificind.  Vide  Poll  Synop^ 
Crit.  Our  learned  author  fays,  Thfe  words,  *  daify  bread/ 
are  not  clear ;  and  might  perhaps  be  better  rendered  io-mer^ 
ronio* t  bread :  Give  us  this  day  bread  for  the  morrow.  Thfy 
interpretation  at  firft  fight,  may  feem  to  contradift  the  pre- 
cept of  our  Saviour,  in  which  he  bids  us  •  take  no  care  for 
the  morrow.'  But  he  obferves,  firft,  that  the  care  which  our 
'  Lord  condemns  is  an  anxious  care,  accompanied  with  ^  dif- 
truft  of  Providence ;  fecondly,  that  petitions,  of  their  own 
nature,  look  forwards^  and  are  for  Tomething  to  come;  and 
thirdly,  that  we  only  afk  for  bread  from  this  day  to  the  rnor- 
rovir ;  that  is,  bread  for  four  and  twenty  hours,  which  is  in 
reality  only  one  day's  bread,    In  confirmation  of  his  opinion, 

he 
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lie  lubjoms  this  note :  '  H  i*jFiw<Ftt  is»  tUfe  morrow  :l  as 'in  Eari- 
pirfes—  «  *jrtovffA  A«e/CATAf  ^idv  is,  tux  pqflna.  Med.  3j;2.  Je- 
roia.  oh  Matt.  vi.  z.  fays.  In  evangelic  quod  appellatlir  fecuH" 
dum  Hehraos^  pro  fipir/ubflantiaii  pane,  reperi  nuubar^  ^uod 
dicitur  craftinttm :  ui  fit  fenAis,  panem  noflrum  crajlinum^  id 
efl,  futurum  da  nobis  hodie.  Other  ancient  verfions  ufe  words 
which  anfwer  to  craftinui  ovfuiurm.^ 

We  cite  thefe  obfervations,  and  this  note,  with  a  defign  only 
to  fliew  the  ientiments  of  this  i^ccurate  and  claiiical  writer, 
concerning  a  point  which  has  embarrafTed  ail  the  critics,  with-  . 
out  pretending  to  determine  whether  this  explication  of  f^jr/ou- 
0i9i  be  better  or  worie  than  that  of  Suidas,  t'yriovfftQf  Aft^f* 
i  6«-|  T9  «tf#/f  ilimp  Ap/ixo^«>fr,  /^«f  whicb  i%  fufficitnt  for  our  Hfu 
The  learned  reader  muft  judge  for  himftlf. 

In  explaining  the  petition,  had  us  not  into  umptation^  Dr« 
Jortm  obferves»  that  in  the  language  of  the  fcripture,  what- 
ever God  permits  to  be  done,  or  to  come  to  pafs,  he  is  fome- 
times' faid  to  do.  Therefiwe,  when  we  pray,  that  he  would 
not  lead  us  into  temptation,  we  befeech  him  that  he  would 
ndtHifferus,  for  the  puniihment  of  our  fms,  to  be  deprived 
of  his  aid,  and  to  fall  into  circumftances  which  will  prove  ds- 
^  ibiidive  to  us,  ' 

Before  we  quit  this  prayer,  wb  ihall  take  the  liberty  to  of- 
fer a  remark  whteh  we  do  not  remember  to  have  feen  befdre.: 
Ou^  Saviour  (ays,  '  If  ye  do  not  forgive,  neither  will  your 
Father  which  is  heaven  forgive  yoar  trefpalTes.'  Mar.  xi.  26* 
and  he  makes  this,  the  fubjed  of  a  dired  petition  to  God.  Ati 
,  uncharitable  man,  a  hypocrite,  or  an  impofior,  oppofed  and 
perfecuted  as  our  Saviour  was,  could  never  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  this  excellent  petition.  \i  he  had,  he  muft  have 
taught  his  followers  a  form  pf  prayer  entirely  contrary  to  his 
natural  principles,  affronting  to  the  majefty  of  that  Being  he 
pretended  to  addrefs,  and  deftrudive  to  his  own  happinefs. 
lie  might,  very  probably,  have  implored  the  forgivenefs  of 
kis  fins  f  but  if  his  heart  was  not  entirely  divefted  of  anger, 
malice,  and  revenge,  he  could  have  expeded  no  other  eifed^ 
fsom  his  prayer,  than  an  imprecation  on  his  own  head.  If 
our  Saviour  therefore  could  deliver  this  petition,  and  inilru£^ 
his  difciples  to  aik  forgivenefs  upon  the  condition  of  forgiv^^ 
iag  all  mankind,  we  muft  neceirai:ily  conclude,  that'hisf 
heart  was  free  from  every  invidious  paflipn,  a  flrang^r  to  en* 
mity  and  hatred,  and  endowed  with  unbounded  charity  and 
love,  which  could  never  have  be^n  expected  in  a  perfecuted 
impoflor,  or  an  ordinary  Jew.  This  therefore  is  a  proof  of  his 
iuperior  goodnefs  and  divine  extradion  :  it  is  afbntiment  which 
breathes  that  fpirit  of  ^niver^al  benevolence,  which  he  fo  emt* 

A  a  3  nentlj 
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nently  dirplayed  when  he  prayed  for  bis  uiurderers  |  and  com- 
manded his  difciples  to  lay  afide  all  contraded,  illiberal,  an4 
Dational  con(ideratioQS»  (6  genera)  among  his  countrymen,  and 
I  preach  the  gofpel  to  every  creature.' 

•  The  fecond  fermon  contains,  Obferrations  on  the  Nature  of 
Contentment;  and  fome  reafons  for  which  we ihaold  be  fati^ 
lied  in  our  il^te,  though  it  be  expofed  to  inconveniences. 
I^irft,  he  fays,  if  w^  are  uneafy,  impatient,  angry,  vexed, 
envious,  querulous,  dejefted,  we  add  to  our  naifery,  we  affliQ 
purfelves  to  no  purpofe,  w^  are  our  own  enemies.  Another 
inotive  to  pontentednefs  may  be  drawn  from  obfervations  mad^ 
Vpon  the  ftate  of  mankind,  upon  the  evils  and  calamities  witl| 
which  this  world  %t  all  tiipcs  fibounds.  We  complain  of  oqr 
pwn  lot,  while  there  *are  thoufands- whofe  ftate  is  far  worfe 
rlfan  ours.  Upon  comparifon,  vve  ib^ll  find,  that,  perhaps, 
)t  is  ho(  fo  bad  as  it  might  have  been,  and  that  there  is  no- 
thing uncommon  in  1^.  Another  motive  to  allay  our  difconv 
fent  niay  be  fuggefled  to  us  from  confidering  the  .bad  difpofi* 
lion  of  (6  many  perfons,  who  have  thofe  things  of  which  wc 
9ire  deprived,  and  yet  are  by  no  means  contented^  Another 
f eafon  for  contentment  may  be  deduced  from  ifuch  a  confide- 
fatiop  of  Divine  providence  as  the  light  of  reafin  will  fuggeil* 
Cod  is  our  coipmon  father,  and  the  befl  smd  wifefl  of  Brings  | 
^e  places  i|s  in  a  ilate  ivhich  he  knows  to  be  convenient  for  us, 
fhough  we,  perhaps,  cannot  difccrn  it  to  be  Co. — ^This  at'gu* 
fnept  is  fb  comprehenfive,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  fatisfac-? 
tory>  that  if  \t  were  fully  opened  and  explained^  it  wpuld  fu^ 
perf^de  every  others  It  is  beautifully  iUuftrated  in  the  ftory 
pf  ^hc  hermit,  by  Parnell  — Another  reafon  for  contentment  ii^ 
taken  frpixi  a  confideration  of  the  good  things  which  fall  to 
pur  ihare  ;  thf?  advantages  which  often  arife  out  of  thofe  very 
inconveniences  which  we  diilike ;  and  the  .  bad  confequencei^ 
which  frequently  attend  a  more  flouriihing  condftioii,  A  far- 
ther reafon  for  contpntUEient  ipay  he  drawn  from  confidering^ 
Cod's  love  and  care  fof  us,  )as  fet  forth  in  the  gpfpel.  AnoV 
ther  mptive  arifes  from  feQeflions  upon  pur  own  defers  ao^ 
unwprthinefs  ;  and  th^  lail»  which  is  mentioned  in  this  fermoi^, 
|s  drawn  frpp  thp  coi^fidprafion  of  the  reward  which  is  fet  bc« 
^re  us. 

In  the  third  difcpur/e,  the  author  (hews  what  the  precept  of 
loving  our  enemies  may  be  juflly  fupppfed  to  reqqire  j  a^^d  ix^ 
what  planner  this  duty  ought  to  be  performed,  /f  he  love,  he 
^  fays,  which  is  required  frpm  us  to  pur  eneniies,  is  not  a  fond 
aflfeaion  for  them,  it  is;  not  a  relpea  and  efleem  ibr  them,  un- 
Jefs  upon  other  accounts  they  fhould  deferve  it ;  but  it  is  9 
COfpplpPRate  and  chafitablf  d^ifpofiti^  towards  them.  It 
?  '     ^otlj 
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doth  not  exclude  a  rational  felf-regard,  or  an  abhorrence  of 
iniquity,  or  a  prudent  zeal  for  virtue  and  for  religion. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  fermon,  he  takes  notice  of  the 
imprecations  contained  in  the  109th  Pfalm.  In  a  note,  he 
lays,  *  thefe  imprecations  have  been  commonly  fuppofed  to  be 
the  words  of  David :  butit  feems^fnore  probable,  that  they 
are  not  the  cor(es  which .  David  pronounced  againfl  his  ene* 

>  mies,  but  the  curfes  which  his  enemies  pronounced  againft 
him,  and  which  he  repeats  in  their  words;  and  then  adds  in 
the  27th  verie.  *  Though  they  curfe,  yet  blefs  thou,  &c.' 
Bat  be  this  as  it  will,  they  are  no  patterns  for  Cbridians  to 

^  imitate.' — This,  and  many  other  apologies  have  been  made  for 
David ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  without  efFeft.  Other  pfalms 
contain  feveral  bitter  imprecations,  which  cannot  be  fuppofed 
to  be  the  curies  <rf  David's  enemies ;  npr  yet,  perhaps,  declara- 
rations  of  future  events.  We  may  therefore  content  ourfelveg 
with  fuppofing,  that  David  had  his  infirmities ;  and  that , thefe 
harih  cxpreifions  are  only  the  efFufipns  of  corrupt  nature,  un- 
enlightened and  unrefined  by  the  precepts  of  Chriftianity. 

Jn  the  fourth  fermon,  the  author  purfues  the  fame  fubje^, 
and  (hews  the  reaibnablenefs  of  loving  our  enemies.  He  men- 
tions feveral  motives  to  the  obfervance  of  this  duty,  and  parti- 
cularly confiders  the  meaning  of  this  remarkable  paiTage, 
Rom.  «ii.  ao.  *  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he 
third,  give*  him  drink  ;  for  in  fo  doing,  thou  ihalt  heap  coals 
of  fire  on  his  head.' 

There-  are,  he.  ob(erves,  two  interpretations  given  to  thefe 
words*     One  is  this  ; 

*  By  repeated  suSis  of  charity  thou  (halt  melt  him  down  at  length* 
even  though  he  be  moft  obftinate  and  hardened  5  as  the  hardeft  me- 
tals are  melted  by  putting  live  coals  on  the  top  of  them. 

*  This  expofition  looks  planfible,  and  conveys  a  f^nfe  and  a  fpirie  in 
it  fo  confornjg.ble  to  the  fentjments  of  humanity  ^nd  benevolence, 
that  if  it  be  not  the  meaning,  one  could  almoft  with  that  it  were  the 
meaning  of  the  place.  If  therefore  we  cannot  admit  it  as  true,  yet 
neither,  will  we  utterly  condemn  it,'  but  leave  it  as  a  comment, 
whjch  may  be  fafely  adopted,  though  it  (hould  be  erroneous. 

«  The  other  interpfetation  is  this  :  Feed  thy  enemy,  and  give 
him  drink  j  for  in  fo  doing  thou  fhalt  bring  down  upon  his  head 
the  juft  *  vengeance  of  God. 

.^  This  interpretation  fecms  to  be  favoured  by  the  vt^ords  before  it, 
in  which  Chriftians  are  exhorted  to  leave  their  caufe  to  God,  the 
God  of  vengeance,  and  by  many  places  of  fcripture  where  fire  and 
Co2lU  of  fire  denote  God's  wrath  and  punilhments  infliftetl  by  him. 
Solomon,  from  whom  St.  Paul  took  thefe  words,  fays  in  the  Book 
pf  Proverbs}  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  be?,  d  lo  e.-'t  $ 

*  Grotius  and  Whitby.  See  alfo  Jereni.  v.  i^.  and  i'vCvel.  xi.  5. 
$in4  i-e  Clpfc,  Bibl.  A.  and  M.  t.  i.  p.  373. 

A  a  4.  an4' 
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9n&  if  he  b^  thifffv,  g?v«  him  Vatcr  to  dfink';  for  thou  fe^he^w 
coal^  of  fire  ^pon  bis  head,  ^nd  the  Lordftttll  ftiwiti  thea*  rSo-iJ^ 
thePftlnts;  Let  burning  coaUfall  upon  thera.  So  inEidrte^  JLet 
not  tlje  fini/er  fay  th^t  h^  hath  pot  finned  ;'  for  <5od  fliall  bfeag 
coals  of  fii'c  upon  his  head,  who  faith  before  the  Loid  God  and  his 
glory,  he  hath  not  (Inned.  God,  cohfidtfrbd  astiie-pimiflicrof  <iiii 
ji^rs,  is-fajd  to  be  a  conllintmg  fir^  ;  When  Ife  frtanifefted- bmrfHfi 
his  glory  appeared  as  a  devouring  fire  j  when 'he  \%  repfefiented  intb^ 
^^%^5  taking  vengeance,  fire'^is  fatd-  to  Ijave  proceeded  from  faim^ 
and|tt6jce,  and  burn  in  jr  coals,  and  ligbtningftj  iire' tt  an  emblem 
qjP  his^'Writh'  and  vindiftive  jwftice  ;  by  fire  be  often'  puniflied  the 
•  iirtgi)diy/  as  the  inhabitants  of  Soddm,  and  the  tebdtioi»  Jewr; 
ty  fire  the -world  is  to  be  confiimed,  and  the  future '^aniiiimeiitiof 
pvtlangds  and  evjl  men  is  reprcfoinjted  under  the  ^jvordii'  tvcrXMmg 
fire:    7  , 

f  Befides  5  fire  helped  upon  the  head,  denotes  ren^eance  deicend- 
ittg  from  abote,  that  is,  divme  vengeance.  ^     •  *    ' 

J  '  Befides ;  as  the  naturat- cffe€^  of  heaping  ii^e«p4»n  aman^shead 
is  deftru^ioii  \  fo  in  the  figurative  fenfe  it  fiioold  i^eaii  pomdi- 
^ent;  i.       .   .      .. 

'/  *^Thus  is  this  interpretation  confiftent  with  bther  paflSijres  in  the 
f  cripture,  and  with  the  conte?rt.  TheVe  is  indeed'  an  obje^Vion  to 
Jt,  which  is  very  obvious,  artd  ha^h'a  Very  plaufibk  appearance^' 
nameJy,  that  thus  St.  Paul,  whilfi:  be  feems  to  diifuade  ChrHlian^ 
from  revenge,  in  reality  incites  them  greatly  to  k,  by  felting  be- 
fore then)  a  revenge  which  might  fatisfy  the  rtioH  maiicious  and  in- 
human ^n^my  J  for  it  is  in  effe6l  as  if  he  liad  fkid  :  When  you  are 
Jlltifed,  be  careful'ttl  aVbid  thdt  fooKtii  and  often  hicfi'e^tual  re- 
venge of  returning  e?il  for  evil ;  but  do  all  a6ts  ©f  l^tBdnefii^lo  your 
^nemiesy  by  which  mean^  ^ou  wjil  igake  thera  guilty  oi  the  moft 
heinous  crimes,  and  "bring  down  the  fev^creft  judgments  of  God  up- 
<jn  their  Jieads.- 

*  But  there  is  no  occafioti  to  think  that  Slvpartil  meanrany  fuch 
thing,  though  we  embrace  the  fecond  interpreCSUsuoni'  vl^^^'Aiay  bo 
i^ftified  thus :  .:.,»•'' 

.  I  The  duty  of  a  Chriljtian  to  his  enemy,  ^s  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  New  Tcftament,  is  to  forgive  him,  and  ufe  him  charitabfy. 

*  A^this  is  the  only  apparent  method  of  reclaiming  an  enemy, 
a  Chriftian  who  a4Sts  thus,  certainly  ufcs  his  utmoft  endeavour  tp 
promote  the  temporal  and  the  eternal  w©)falre  of  bia enemies. 

«  But  if  wicked  men  opprefs  and  perfecute  t^e^  good,  a^d  are 
not  at  ail  changed  and  fot^ened  by  the  mud  and  charitable  behavi- 
our of  ^hofe  whom  they  thus  injure,  what  can  we  fuppofe-tl^at 
God  the  righteous  governor  and  judge  will  do  ?  Wcmuft  conchjde, 
that  in  due  time  he  will  reward  th^  patient /behaviour  of  his  fuf- 
fering  fervants;  and  will  puniih  the  opprefiiye  infolence  of  the 
wicked.  .So  fays  St.  Paul  to  the  perfecuted 'theflalonians  j  itfsa 
righteous  thing,  an  equitable  rpafonable  thing,  with  God  to  re- 
compenfe  tribulation  to  them  that  trouble  ybw,  and  to  you  who«re 
troubled,  reft  with  us.  6o  again,  in  the  Revelation  <)f6t,  John,  a 
idreadful'dprcription  is  made  of  the  fall  of  Babylon,  of  a  wicked 
pity  which  ihould  perfecute  the  fervants  of  Chrift;  after  which, 
ifays  the  apollle,  I  heard  a  great  voice  of  much  people,  Taying, 
Alleluia  i  falvation,  and  glory^  and  honour  and  power  \\x\Vq  the 
Jj^ord  oiir  &d  j  for  true  and  righteous  are  his  judgments}— anjj  h^ 
Jiath  avenged  the  blood  of  his  IcrvJants  at  hejr  hand..  •  •'• '    "• 

f  Since 
I  *         - 
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5  Since  we  maft  think  that  Godwstt  a6t  thuf,  and  fince  God 
h^  declared  that  he  will  a£t  thus>  it  as  our  duty  to  approve  thefe 
prdceediogs^  proceedings  founded  ^pon  r/eafpAi  upon  the, laws  of 
order>  upon  the  perfefbons  of  God. 

*  Beiides  $  it  is  to  be  obierved  that  tlhe  divine  vengeance  denoted 
by  the  words,  cotls  of  fire»  means  in  the  Old  Teltament  rather 
ttaporal  yudements  than  punifhmenu  to  be  iuflid^ed  in  the  world" 
im  come }  mad  as  St.  Baul  hath  thence  borrowed  the  exprdEon^ 
thejre  feems^  be  no  neceility  to  extend  .th*  fenfe  of  it  |:o  an v  other 
chailifenienti  tbaji  to  thofe  which  the  divine  Providence  inflt^ti  or 

differs  to  fall  upon  finners  in  the,  pcefent  world.  Now  though  we 
jbught  not  tt>  fft-a^'  or  to  wifh  that  temporal  evils  may  be^l  unmer- 
jriful  and  tyrannical  perfons,  but  rather  leave  it  to  God,  ^et  when 
&Kh  evils.overtaHe  theiPi  we  my  and  we  muft  think  that  the  pu- 
nilhment  is  right,  Und  that  it  is  not  only  an  a6):  of  divine  juftice, 
but  of  divine  mercy  and  goodnei^  alfo^  If  it  puts  it  out  of  their 
power  to  injure  others  any  longei*,  or  if  it  deters  others  from  foU  ^ 
^lowing  their  example,  it  as  a  gnat  and  general  benefit ;  and  thoueh 
It  diould  cut  them.offin  their  iniquity,  and  ta]^e  them  out  of  the 
world,  ftill  it  may  be  profitable  even  to  them,  either  as  it  l^inders 
them  from  ludding  to  their  iins,^  and  confeguently  to  their  future 
rhifery,  or  as  it  is  a  part  of  their  puni(hme.nt,  and  gives  room  to 
hope  that  the  more  th^  foffer  here,  the  Icfs  they  may  fuJer  here* 

*  Joft  ai|d  righfeous  are  the  w^ys  and  the  judgments  of  GQd. 
The  injurious  and  the  injured  are  m  his  hands.  He  will  reward 
iuifering  innocence,  and  he  will  corre^  infolent  opprefiion  withoxt 

•))ainon  and  prejudicei  according  to  the  dictates  or  perfeft  wifdom 
•  nnd  pcrfeft  equity.*  , 

In  the  fifth  difcourle,  our  author  confiders  thenature  of  that 
wlfdom  which  the  fcriptures  recommend,  which  they  reprefefi^^ 
^s  an  invaluable  pofieifion,  which  they  declare  to  be  a  gift  and 
k  bleffing  defceoding  from  above,  and  which  they  advife  us  to 
requeft  ^  Almighty  God.  He  (hews  that  this  wiTdom  ^ots  not 
^xonfift  in  the  art  of  purfuing  wealth  and  power,  and  the  good  * 
things  of  life,  nor  yet  in  learning  and  philofophy,  but  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  our  religion ;  of  the  things  which  a 
ChriRian  ought  to  beGeve,  and  of  the  things  which  he  ought 
fo  do  ;  and  laftly,  in  a  lively  fenfe  of  the  poilibility,  reafonable* 
nefs,  obligation,  and  advantag;e>  of  performing  the  will  of  God» 
which  will  excite  us  to  perfevcre  in  the  obfervation  of  it.  He 
concludes,  with  fome  remarks  on  the  fuperiority  of  religious 
Wifdom  to  all  other  kinds  of  wifdom. 

The  fixth  fermon  contains  ah  illuft  ration  on  thefe  words  of  St. 
James,  ch.  i  y.  5,  6.  I/any  of  you  lack  luifdom^  &c.  In  explain- 
ing the  feverai  parts  of  this  text  he  takes  them  in  the  fame  or- 
der ih  which  they  lie:  *  Jf  any  of  you  lack  wifdom, — let  him 
aikof  God, — who  giverh  tp  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth 
not — and  it  fhall  be  given  him  ; — but  let  him  afk  in  faith,  no- 
thing wavering.*  Upon  the  laft  of  thefe  topics  it  is  natural  to 
a(k,  why  is  faith  fo  acceptable  to  God,  that  he  rewards  it  by 
*  grant- 
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granting  our  petitions  i  Our  author  replies,  that  it  produces 
many  good  nr.oral  effects ;  that  it  is  the  greateft  honour  whichr 
we  can  pay  to  God  $  and  one  pf  the  beft  proofs  of  a  well  di(^ 
pofed  mind. 

In  the  ijvcnth  difcovirfe,  the  author  fhews^  that  the  wayt 
•f  religion  are  ways  of  pleafantnefs,  and  that  the  ways  of  |in 
are  the  reverfe.  He  then  anfwers  the  objedtons  which  wicked 
men  have  made,  or  may  make  to*  thefe  affertions.  He  ob- 
ferves,  'that  there  is  a  pleafure  in  the  duties  relating  immedi- 
ately to  God,  fuch  as  love,  faith,  reliance,  redgnation,  hope, 
prayer,  and  thankfgiving  $  that  there  is  a  pleafure  in  thofe  oc- 
cupations, in  which  a  virtuous  and  religious  man  will  be  fre- 
quently employed  ;  that  there  is  a  pleafure  in  that  behaviour 
towards  others,  and  that  manner  of  profe^uting  our  worldly 
affairs,  which  ever  accompany  a  religious  difpofition ;  and, 
laftly^  a  pleafure  in  performing  our  duty  to  ourfelves,  as  it  re- 
latcs  to  the  body  and  the  paflions :  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  man  can  be  happy  who  a£ls  againft  his  own  confcience, 

'  and  who  fuipedls  that  a  day  of  judgment  will  come,  when 
his  evil  deeds  (hall  be  expofed  and  puniHied ;  that  the  (inner 
has  loft  the  greateft  comfort  of  life,  which  is,  hope  ;  and  that 
every  aftion,  contrary  to  reafon  and  to  religion,  is,  if  not  al- 
ways, yet  certainly  for  the  moft  part  hurtful  even  in  this 
life.'.  On  the  lof^  of  hope,  our  author  has  thefe  juft  re- 
fiedions ;       . 

*  To  this  hope  the  wicked  perfons,  of  whom  we  nbwfpeak,  are 
ilrangers.  Their  hope  is  to  die  foul  and  body,  to  perilh  entirely 
and  eternally,  to  become  as  though  they  had  never  been.  This  is 
their  whole  fupport  and  their  only  refuge  5  this  muft  cheer  them  in 
their  journey  thrdugh  a  troublefome  world,  this  muft  enliven  their 
pleafures  in  the.  days  of  health  and  profperity,  comfort  them  in 
ctiilrefs,  make  their  bed  in  ficknefs,  and  fortify  them  againft  an 
approaching  diiTolution.  But  this  it  cannot  perform.  No  man 
can  delight  in  a  belief  that  things  go  according  to  the  courfe  of  I 
know  not  what  blind  and  ftupid,  (hibbom  and  unrelenting  Nature  j 
the  moft  wicked  man  cannot  take  pleafure  in  this  notion,  though 
his  vices  may  make  him  hope  that  it  is  true,  becaufe  it  feems  to 
him  the  leffcr  evil  of  the  two.  No  man  can  rejoice  in  the  thought^ 
of  annihilation,  though  his  fears  of  punilhment  may  make  him 
Willi  that  death  may  put  an  end  to  him,  and  (belter  him  from  of- 
fended juftice.  The  expeftation  of  pcrilhing  utterly,  and  falling 
into  a  ftate  of  infenfibility,  prefents  no  agreeable  profpedt  to  the 
foul,  which  hath  a  natural  dcfire  of  immortality.  It  rauft  damp 
all  the  pleafures  that  this  world  can  beftow,  and  be  a  prefent  cha» 
ftifement  to  unbelievers.  Let  us  eat  and  drinks  for  to  morronv  nve  die, 
is  a  gldomy  and  uncomfortable  refledlion  ;  it  hath  been  fometime$ 
iitfered  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  but  always  with  an  aking 
heart.' 

The  fubjeft  of  the  eighth  fermoii  is  the  declaration  of  our 
Saviour,  Msirk  x.  14.  that  ipae  are  fit  to  be  hi$  foUow^rs,  but 
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tttfife  who  poifefs  the  difpofitions  ufually  obferved  in  young 
i:hildren.  Thi$  paflage,  as  Dr,  Jortin  remarks,  has  beea 
Tvrefted  to  a  bad  fenfe  by  the  advocates  of  the  church  of  Rome^ 
ivho  have  from  thence  inferred,  that  Chriftians  ought  to  re- 
ceive with  abfolure  fubmiHioo  dodlrines  relating  to  religion ; 
f hat  they  (hou},d  believe  whatever  their  teachers  recommend  as 
peceflarily  to  be  believed  f  that  they  ihould  refign  their  judge- 
ment to  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  their  fouls ;  that  thejr 
ihould  perfuade  themfelves  that  it  is  enough  for  them  to  be- 
Jieve ;  apd  that  the  moft  perfefl  obedience  confifts  in  facrlficiog 
their  reafon,  which  has  nothing  to  do  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
only  ferves  to  lead  into  error. 

To  thefe  notions  our  author  replies  i  the  dodrine  laid  down 
in  the  text  in  general  terms^  is,  that  true  believers  are  to  be 
Jike  young  children.  But  the  qucftion  is,  in  what  they  ought 
to  refemble  /hern  ?  And  the  anfwer  to  \h\s  queftion  is  fooa 
difcovered,  when  we  confider  the  qualities  which  are  ufually 
found  in  young  children.  Thefe  are  of  two  forts:  firft,  de- 
fers and  natural  imperfeflions  ;  fecondly^  amiable  and  goo4 
jdifpofitions ;  the  defeats  natural  to  that  age,  are,  want  of 
reafon,  want  of  judgment,  a  credulous  temper,  an  eafinefs  to 
be  deluded.  It  is  too  plain  to  want  much  proof,  that  the  io^^ 
perfections  of  children  are  not  Chriftian  accompliihments^ 
J^et  us  confider  the  amiable  qualities  and  good  difpofitions 
which  are  often  obfervable  in  children,  and  which  our  Lor4  ' 
certainly  had  in  view,  when  he  required  all  who  would  be 
his  followers  to  refemble  young  children.  Among  thefe  we 
may  reckon  innocence,  a  temper  diredly  oppofite  to  ambition^ 
^nd  to  an  exceflive  love  of  this  world,  an  unatfedlcd  fincerity, 
pn  open  (Implicity  of  manners  free  from  guile  and  hypocrify,  « 
a  heart  eafily  touched  with  cpmpailion,  a  readinefs  to  lay  afide 
pnger  and  refentment,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  thofe  who  have 
pfFended  them,  and  that  fort  of  charity  which  thinketh  ,no 
jpvil  of  others,  and  is  apt  |o  judge  too  favourably  rather  thai^ 
too  feverely.  Children  are  weak  and  defencelefj ;  they  are 
?ilfo  fenfible  pf  it,  and  in  any  danger  fly  to  their  friends,  an4 
place  an  entire  confidence  in  them  5  which  affords  us  a  lively 
image  of  the.  difpofition  which  a  Chriftian  ought  to  entertain* 
,and  of  that  humility  and  truft  in  God,  oppofite  to  pride  an4 
felf- conceit,'  which  he  ought-  to  exercife.  Laftly,  in  children 
\s  commonly  found  docility,  joined  to  ^  defire  of  knowledge:- 
they  are  ufually  free  from  two  bad  qualities,  which,  where 
they  prevail,  kttp  ?he  perfons  whp  are  infe^ed  with  them  \x\ 
ignorance ;  namely,  prjde  and  prejudice. — Our  Lord,  having 
jn  view  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and  the  prefent  and  future 
ff{%^  of  i\ipmji  t^l^es  occa&oif  to  dec^arei  th^t  he  rp(}uired^  a^ 
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a  previous  condition,  the  difpofltion  of  children,  particularly 
a  teachable  and  tradlabic  temper,  in  thofe  who  purpofed  to 
ennbrace  his  religion. 

The  nimh  is  a  fermon  on  the  beatitudes.  Bhjed  are  the  poor 
in./piritf  &c.  *  A  wife  indifFc'rencc,  and  a  moderate  affeclion 
towards  the  things  of  the  prcfent  world  is  reprefented  by  oar 
Saviour  as  a  bleifed  temper,  and  worthy  of  a  future  reward. 
Without  fuch  a  difpoiition  none  could  become  his  difciple^ 
and  embrace  the  low  eftate  to  which  he  invited  them,  and  ^ 
therefore  it  is  more  than  once  required  and  retommended  in 
this  Difcourfe  u^n  the  Mount*  To  thofe  who  are  thus  poor 
are  promiied  the.  kingdom  of  God,  an  abundance  of  heavenly 
viches»  fuch  as  an  admilfion  into  the  church,  remiifion  of  fms, 
th(  knowledge  of  divine  truths,  the  wealth  of  a  contented 
mind,  the  gifts  of  the  holy  Spirit,  and  eternal  happinefs  here- 
after. . 

*  BieJiJ  0fe  ihi  wteek^  for  they  Jhall  Inherit  the  earth.  Here  our 
Saviour  alludes  to  the  words  of  David  in  the  Pfaims,  Yet  a 
little  wbUe  and  the  wicked  (hall  not  be,  but  the  meek  fliall  in- 
herit the  earth.  They,  by  the  providence  of  God,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  common  courfe  of  things,  will,  probably,  find 
friends  and  proteQors,  efcape  injuries,  and  enjoy  quietly  their 
polTeflioiis,  and  the  fruits  of  their  honcflr  induftry.  Thefe 
words  in  the  Pfalms  relate  to  a  quiet  poflefliori  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  we  may  farther  obferve,  that  after  our  Lord's 
death  and  refurre£lion,  the  unconverted  Jews,  by  their  fedi- 
tious  and  wicked  behaviour,  ruined  tHemfelves  and  their  coun- 
try ;  bat  the  Jews,  who  were  Chriftians,  and  of  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  difpofition,  efcaped  thofe  evils,  retired  from  Jerufa- 
lem,  at  Chrift  had  warned  them  to  do,  before  the  fiege  i  and 
and  after  the  city  was  deftroyed,  and  their  enemies  were  de- 
parted, jeturned,  and  dwelt  there  in  tranquillity-  Then  was 
the  promife  that  the  meek  (hould  inherit  the  earth,  the  land 
of  Canaan,  made  good  :  and  it  is  not  improbable,  but  that  our 
Lord  might  have  this  event  alfo  in  his  view,  when  he  declared 
what  great  advantages  meekneft  (hould  find  even  in  this  world/ 
— The  author  proceeds  to  explain  all  the  beatitudes  in  the 
fifth  chapter  of  St,  Matthew,  and  concludes  with  fome  gene- 
ral remarks. 

The  dcfign  of  the  tenth  fermon  is  to  ihew  the  natural  ten^ 
dcncy  of,  virtue  to  promote  happinefs,  in  this  life,  as  well  as 
in  the  life -to  come. 

The  author's  intention  in  Uie  eleventh,  is  to  expofe  and  difl 
courage  the  faults  which  are  freqaently  committed  in  conver- 
fation.  Our  difcourfe,  he  obfcrves,  ought  at  all  times  to  be 
free  fronv  profaneiiefs,  from  ipeaking  coatemptuouHy  of  God 
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and  religion,  from  ridiculing  things  ferious  and  (acred,  frof» 
•xcufing,  praifiag*  tnd  oaeouraging  i^ce  and  iinmorality,  from 
immodedy  and  kudneis,  from  fwearing  and'  iiyiprd:ations» 
from  lying,  railing,  and  fcurrilityi  from  Zander  and  defama^ 
tbfl,  from  ill-nature,  pride,  arroganc^,  poficiveneft.  Vain- 
boaAiRg^  and  rude  CQiUradi^on,  fionv  garrulity  and  imp^rti-.  ' 
nence,  from  flattery  and  perfidious  infinceiityy  from  banter 
and  ridicule,  and  the  like  immoroiitieai 

The  purport  of  the  twelfth  ffermon  is  to  explain  the  reafeni 
for  which  our  Lord  made  ufe  of  parables  in  his  .difeourfes.  lu 
ti^patiating  on  this  topic,  he  Ibews,  firft,  that  our  Saviour 
sever  refufed  to  inftrudl  tlM>fe  who  fmocrely  defhred  it;  fe* 
condly,  that  the  bad  part  of  his  audience  deferred  to  be  left 
in  that  ignorance  which  was  entirely  owing  to  their  own  fault* 
Our  Saviour,  he  fays,  by  veiling  his  doctrines  fometimes  under 
the  obfcurity  of  parables,  feems  to  have  intended,  amongft 
other  things,  to  teach  us  that  true  knowledge  is  of  ineftitoa- 
Ue  value,  and  that,  like  things  of  great  price,  it  is  not  ex- 
poied  to  the  idle  and  carclefs^  is  not  to  be^ attained  without 
diligent  fearch,  and  conftant  pains^  and  an  upright  mind. 

The  fubjeft  pf  the  thirteenth  dilbourle,  is  the  parable  of 
the  unjuft  Reward  ;  from  which  the  author  has  deduced  a  gr^t 
number  of  ufeful  and  pra^ical  obf^rvations. 

In  the  fourteenth,  he  explains  and  illuftrales  the  parai- 
Ue  of  .the  good  Samaritan.  The  defign  of  our  Saviour, 
when  he  related  this  ftory  was,  he  fays,  to  convince  a  letrhed 
Jew,  with  whom  he  was  difcourfing,  that  true  charity  reqtftred 
more  than  he  imagined.  His  other  and  main  intention  was  to' 
teach  all  perfons  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  benevolence  and 
brotherly  love.  Thi^,  be  thinks,  is  the  whole  purport  of  the 
parable ;  and  upon  this  principle  he  has  pointed  out  feveral 
excellent  inftrudions,  refpefling  the  duty  of  every  man  to- 
wards his  neighbour.  On  this  parable  he  has  the  following 
marginal  obfervation,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.—-*  A  huniour  ^ 
has  prevailed  among  our  fanatics  to  feek  after  refined,  ima^ 
ginary,  myflical,  and  allegorical  interpretations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  flight  the  obvious  and  the  true  f^nfe,  and  to  find 
what  was  never  meant.  Many  fuch  conceits  have  been  difca« 
vered  in  this  parable  by  a  fortpf  fecond  fight,  or  by  a  decep- 
tion of  fight,  and  as  men  defer y  cailles  and  dragons  in  the 
clouds.' — Dr.  Jprtin's  remark  may  be  exemplified  by  the  fol- 
lowing interpretation  of  this  parable.— Jerufalem  means  Para- 
ciife,  Jericho  the  world,  the  thieves,  the  devil  and  bis  angels »; 
the  traveller,  reprefents  Adam  and  all  his  pofteriry  ;  the  raiment . 
of  wbich  he  was  dripped  is  the  robe  of  righteoufnefs ;  the  prieft 
and  Levite  denote  the  )aw  of  Mo&s ;  the  Samaritan  is  Chrii^  ; 
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the  wine  and  <hI  are  the  facrament,  and  the  nnflion  of  the  fpi* 
lit ;.  the  head  of  burthen,  fignifies  the  body  of  Chriil ;  the 
inn,  the  church;  the  hoft/the  mtnifter ;  and  the  two  pence^ 
tiie  Old  and  New  Teilament.     See  Dodd  on  the  Parables. 

Here  is  profound  fubtilty  and  exquifite  reafoning,  worthy 
of  thofe  theological  decipherers,  thofe  haberdafiiers  of  Hebrew 
ixx>ts,  thofe  wonderful  myflagogues,  the  Hutehinfonians !  Ac* 
cording  to  this  interpretation  we  are  to  fuppof^,  that  our 
8aviour  anfwered  a  plain  queftion  by  cabaliftical  fubtHties  and 
ft  firing  of  enigmas. 

In  the  fifteenth  fermon  Dr.  Jortin  explains  the  ftory  of  our 
Saviour's  cauiing  the  barren  iig-tree  to  wither  away.  The 
import  of  this  adion  is  ib  very  obviousi  that  it  would  be  un- 
neceflary  for  us  to  cite  any  of  thofe  moral  obfervations  which 
our  author  has  deduced  from  the  fubje£t.  He  dates  the  fa£t 
in  this  manner.  <  St.  Mark  tells  us,  that  as  Jefus  was  coming 
from  Bethany  to  Jerufalem,  he  was  hungry.  It  was  in  th^ 
fpring,  a  little  before  the  paffover,  in  March  or  April ;  and, 
fts  St.  Mark  obferres,  the  time  of  figs,  that  is,  the  time  of 
common  figs,  was  not  yet.  Jefus  faw  one  fig-tree  at  a  di- 
Ihince,  which  was  of  the  uncommon  and  fcareer  fort,  and 
which  had  leaves;  but  when  he  caitie  to  it,  he  found  nd 
firuit,  ripe  or  unripe  :  upon  which  he  faid,  no  man  eat  Aruit 
of  thee  hereafter ;  and  the  fig-tree  withered  away;' 

We  had  conceived  that  ;ic(/f6;  ^^t/xvi^i  Mar.  xi.  13.  1^^A 
fignified  the  time  of  gatbering  figs  ;  as  KAtf^frvp  Hct^^t^n 
Matt^  xxi.  34>  fignifies  the  time  of  gatbering  fruits.  But  ^ur 
author  thinks^  that  kai^o^  ffvKvy  means  the  time  of  commoii 
figs.  Perhstps  it  may ;  the  paflfage  is  obfcure,  and  there  is 
iroom  for  the  conjc£lures  of  ingenious  mcri. 

Dr.  Jortin  -obferve^,  that  a  permlflion  and  a  privilege  wis 
granted  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  to  the  poor,  the  flratiger^  and 
the  traveller  to  eat  of  the  fruits  of  the  field  and  vineyard.  And 
in  fo  fertile  a  country  as  Judea  was,  there  might  be  fruit-tree^ 
•by  the  fide  pf  the  road,  which  were  no  private  properfyj 
Ghrift  therefore  had  the  right  of  poverty  and  ncceffity,  and  the 
<?xprefs  leave  of  the  law,  for  adting  as  he  did.  Thi^  is  a  fuf* 
ficient  anfwer  to  a  •  fcahdalous  objedlion  made  by  Woolilotfi 
What  right  had  he  to  the  fruit  ? 

Another  objeaion  hath  been  made  bf  the  fame  kind ;  what 
tight  had  he  to  dcftroy  the  tree?  This,  fays  Dr.  Jortin j  is  iU 
other  words,  what  right  had  he  to  work  miracles  ?  an  objeaiori 
which  fcarcely  deferves  an  anfwer.  HoWevef  it  may  be  an- 
fwered, that  the  tree,  as  St.  Matthew  fays,  grew  by  the  way 
fide,  and  probably  had  no  owner,  and  that  it  was  a  barren 
tree,  and  of  no  value.    He  adds  iiv«  note:  th«  wood  of  this 
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Hm  IS ufelefs  even  to  a  proverb:  ifottiU  hgnunii  Hor.  fat.  6« 
AKMp  ^VK/ro<i  borMficnlnius. 

In  the  fixteenth  fermon  the  author  Aates  the  cafe  of  the 
pharifee  atid  the  pabiican  who  went  into  the  temple  to  pray  j 
he  ihews-what  were  the  chara£lers  of  the  pharifees  and  pub* 
licans  in  judea,  ^nd  he  enlarges  on  our  Saviour's  deiign  in 
this  parable,  which  he  fays  was ;  1 1  To  condemn  a  cenfoiious 
difpofition,  a  groundlefs  contempt  and  bad  opinion  of  others  9 
2,  To  correft  thofe  falfe  notions  of  religion  which  lead  men 
to  overlook  its  principal  duties;  3.  To  expofe  and  reprove 
that  part  of  felf  love  which  makes  us  proud  of  t>ur  righteouf- 
tiefs;  4.  To  recommend  repentance  and  humility  towardil 
God,  as  thefiri^Aep  to  amendment  $  and  lafUy,  to  cautioii 
tis  againfl  all  pride  and  conceit  in  general. 

The  fujbjea  of  the  Seventeenth  fermon  is  the  parable  of  the 
fowerj  and:that  of  the  eighteenth  is  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  and  La^^arus.  The  pradlical  remarks  upori  thefe  parables! 
are  excellent.  •  ' 

In  the  nineteenth  diicourfe,  which  clofes  the  fecond  volume^ 
our  author  takes  occafion  from  thefe  words,  God  is  not  the  G$d 
0f  tbi  dead^  hut  0/  the  living.  Matt.  xxii.  32.  to  difcufs  tbefflf 
two  important  points  5 

I.  That  the  foul  of  man  fubfifts  after  death,  and  hath  fbmc 
place  of  abode  allotted  to  it  till  the  refurredion.  a.  T'hat 
this  intermediate  (late  is,  in  all  probability,  not  a  ftate  of  ini^ 
fenfibility  to  the  foul  of  the  righteous;  but  of  thought  and 
felf-confcioufnefs,  and  confequently  of  content  and  happinefs^ 
in  a  certain  degree. 

Speakifigof  thofe  who  have  maintained  a  contrary  opinion 
he  fays,  •  I  am  far  from  defigning  to  infult  thefe  men,  or  their 
notions.  The  intermediate  ftate  between  death  and  the  re-- 
furreclion  is  a  fubjedt  of  inquiry  upon  which  the  fcriptures  have 
ftot  faid  (o  nluch  as  perhaps  one  could  wilh.  The  facred 
writers  have  not  treated  the  point  diredlly  and  fully.  Only 
fbme  things  have  been  faid  by  them  occafionally,  of  which  a 
proper  ufe  may  be  made ;  and  thefe  paflages  are  lb  favourable, 
to  us,  that  I  am  perfuaded  the  probabiHty  lies  on  our  fide  of 
-the  qoeilion.* 

He  then  proceeds  to  confider  thofe  paflages  which  are  to  btf 
found  in  the  New  Teftament  relative  to  the  point  in  queftion. 
.  And  the  chief  of  them  are  thefe. 

Fear  not  them  who  kill  the  body,  but  ate  not  able  to  kill 

file  foul.  Matt.  x.  a8.     Father,  into  thy  hands  1  commend  my 

fpirit.  Lufce  xxiii.  46.     To  day  thou  flialt  be  with  me  in  pa- 

.radife.  Luke  xxiii.  43.     The  fpirit  of  juft  men  made  perfeft. 

HebiT  xii.  .2^<    We  »re  conEdent,  %nd  willing  rather  to  be  ab« 
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fent  from  the  body^  and  to  be  prefent  with  the  Lord,  2  Cor«- 
y.  8.  I  knew  a  man  in  Chiri/l,  whether  in  the  body,  or  out 
of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell,  z  Cor.xli.  2.  God  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living.  Matt«  xxti.  32.  Behold, 
there  talked  with  him  two  men,  which  were  Mofes  and  Ellas/ 
Lake  ix.  30.  BleiTed  are  the  dead  which  die  iatbe  Lord«  &c* 
Rev.  XIV.  13- 

Our  author  concludes  his  difcourfe  with  thef  following  a|7« 
plicatkny  which  ihews,  that  he  was  far  from  being  fully  con- 
vinccdy  that  the  do^ne  which  be  has  attempted  to  fopporty 
was  abfbhitely  certein, 

<  The  reward  of  eternal  life  promifed  to  the  good  at  the  reftxT' 
refiion,  as  it  is  more  than  the  beit  of  men  can  chum  as  their  due» 
and  the  etfe6t  of  the  mere  bounty  of  God,  is  furely  Aiificient  to  en- 
courage '  and  content  tbtiti.  Suf^fe  that  when  they  die  they 
fhoula  fleep  till  the  Lord  comes  and  wakes  them,  yef  they  (hould 
confider  that  fleep  as  a  reft  from  trouble,  a  prote&ion  from  temp- 
tadonsi  a  calm  repofe  under  the  wings  of  the  Almighty. .  In  a  fleep 
-without  fenfation,  be  it  long  or  ihort,  the  interval  is  as  nothing, 
and  in  this  cafe  a  thoufand  years  are  as  one  day,  yea  as  one  mo- 
ment. It  is  like  clofing  the  eyes,  and  opening  them  again  in- 
ftantly. 

•^  *  But,  as  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  (hew  you,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  the  interval  between  death  and  the  refurredlion  is  not  a 
fleep  to  the  fervants  of  Chrift,  but  a  removal  of  the  foul  to  a  place 
called  Paradife ;  it  is  not  a  ftapid  anfenfible  reft^  but  a  refl:  accom- 
panied with  felf-confcioufnefs  and  firti$fa£lion.  It  is  a  p9ace  of  the 
beft  fociety,  and  the  raoft  deflrable  company,  where  dwell  the  fjf>i- 
rits  of  juft  men,  the  holy  patriarchs,  apoftles,  prophets,  martyrs, 
confeflbrs,  where  the  angels  of  God  go  to  and  fro,  and  which  pro- 
bably the  Son  of  God  himfelf  fometimes  favours  with  his  prefence. 
In  that  fafe  retirement  there  are  no  wicked  intruders  to  corrupt  or 
infultthe  inhabitants,  no  evil  fpirits  to  feduce,  no  temptations  of 
any  kind  to  make  their  alTaults.  It  is  a  place  whence  fln,  and  fbi'- 
row,  and  fear  are  baniflied,  and  where  there  is  peace, vand  love, 
and  hope,  and  expedlation  of  flill  greater  rewards.  ^  If  death  calts 
a  Chriftian  to  fuch  a  place,  why  (hould  he  not  be  willing  to  go  tO  it, . 
to  depart  hence,  and  to  be  with  the  Lord  ? 

*  As  to  the  wicked  and  impenitent,  let  them  not  flatter  thenv- 
felves  with  the  vain  hope  of  ileeping  till  the  day  of  judgment.  If 
it  (hould  be  fo,  the  fenfelefs  interval,  aS  we  obferved  before,  doth 
not  in  reality  remove  that  fatal  hour',  but  death  and  the  refurt-e^ion 
•will  feeni  to  them  dofely  united  together. 

«  Upon  the  foppofition  that  death  is  a  (tate  of  letharey  oyertha- 
dowed  with  profound  darknefs,  till  Chrift  arifes,  and  uiines  upon 
it  at  the  Jaft  day .5  upon  this  fuppofition,  I  fay,  a  Chriftian  might 
more  reafonably  defire  to  continue  here  a  little  longer,  becaufe  here 
he  hath  fome  opportunity  of  doing  good,  and  of  being  biify  in  his 
vocation.  Upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  Romi(h  Church  that  after 
death  there  follows  a  burning  fiery  furnace,  called  Purgatory,  a 
Chrlilian  might  well  be  afraid  to  die»  But  the  Scriptures  teach  us 
better  things  ;  and  therefore  let  us  comfort  one  another  with  the 
words  there  recorded  ;  and  that  we  may  be  qualified  to  enter  after 
death  into  the  regions  of  peace  and  hppe,  and  at  tho  general  i^fur-  • 
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rfSHon  |o  me^  the  Lord,  and  to  enter  into  his  kingdom,  let  ua 
purify  ourfelves  from  evil  inclination^  and  evil  practices,  that  wt 
njaj^  fiad  mercy  from  Go(jl,»botii  in  the  fepaiate  ftatc,  aad  at  the 
laftday.'  t^. 

[To  hi  continued.  ] 


IV,  ,Jl  Review  of  the  Wfiory  of  Job :  wZ/A  an  Afpehdix ;  eoniain' 

ing  Rmarki  ««  that  generaliy  hu/appUed  PtAj^ge^  Ch.  xii.  v.  iz* 

8^6.  2i.  Buckland. 
'T^HE  autht>r*^  de'fign  in  this  performance  is  to  prove 
*■*  ihe  reality*bf  the  perfon  of  Job  ;'  tp  afcertain,  as  nearly 
as  poffible,  the  time  in  which  be  livedj^and  the  country  he  In- 
habited ;  ^o  evince,  the  authenticity  of  the  hiflory ;  and  to 
propofe  fome  probable  conjedures  concerning  the  writer* » 

The  purport  of  the  hidory,  he  thinks,  is  to  juftify  the  cpn- 
duft  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  to  (hew,  that  tnen  frequently 
tniftake  characters,  and  from  thence  draw  ifalfe  and  injurious 
conclufions ;  that  afflidlions  in  themfelves,  are  no  proofife  of 
the  divine  dirpleaittre-;  and  that  the  condudl  of  Job  was  agree- 
able to  truth,  reafori,  and  nature. 

He  fets  out  with  an  obfervation  in  favour  of  Job's  wife*;  and 
endeavours  to  (hew  that  the  word  ^*^J2,  herecy  ch.  ii.  9.  which 
is  ufually  tranflatcii  xq  curjiy  may  fignity  to  hlefs^  or  to  falute. 
He  imagines,  *  that  (he  had  fuch  a  high  opinion  of  her  hu(J- 
band's  innocence,  that  fhe  meant  to  advife  him  to  go  and 
kneel,  or  h(,nvn  do^n,  before  God,  aijd  plead,  or,  as  it  were, 
expodulatewith  him.  concerning  the  rtafon  of  the  dreadful 
calamities  which  he  fuffered,  even  though  he  (hould  die.  In 
Order  to  juftify  Job^STebuke,  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  he  thought 
fuch  a  vindicatbn  of  himfelf  an  ad  of  impiety  and  prefump- 
tion.  And  yet  this  cannot  eafily  be  fuppofed.  For  he  himfelf 
fays,  *  o»  my  eyelids  is  the  fhadow  of  death,  not  for  any  in- 
juftice  in  h>y  hands  ;  alfo  my  prayer  is  pure,'  &c.  ch.  xvi.  16, 
17.  Befides,  how  is  Job's  rehuJ^e  confident  with  what  our  au- 
thor fays  in  the  following  paflage? — *  Indeed,  it.ihou|d  (eem» 
that  God  himfelf  did  not  behold  bier  as  an  impioui^  or  blaf- 
phcmous  woman  ;  In  as  much  as  we  find,  from  the  fequel  of 
the  hiftory,  that  (he  was  made  a  great  inftrument  in  Job's  fu- 
ture and  remarkable  profpcrity;  Ihe  becoming  afterwards  the 
mother  of  feven  fons,  and  three  moft  beautiful  daughters. 
I  fay,  their  mother,  becaufe  we  have  no  intimation  that  Job 
bad  any  other  wife.*  There  are  feveral  other  places  in  which 
herec  is  commonly  tranfiated  to  curje.  .  Our  author  takes  great 
pains  to  ihew,  that  in  all  of  them  it  may  be  underftooii  in  the 
oppofite  fenfe. 

Vol.  XXXI.  Maj,  177  u  B  b  Hk 
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He  thinks  it  mod  probable,  (hat  *  Eitbu  was  the  AfA  pen« 
man 'of  the  hiftory  of  Job,'  becaufe  he  was  the  youngeil  of 
the  company,  itilght  live  long  enough  to  give  an  account  of 
his 'death,  and  was  wdl  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars  of 
his  life.  The  authoi;  then  proceeds  to  anfwer  fome  objedions 
ifvlvich  have  been  urged  againll  the  reality  of  the  perfon  of 
Job,  and  the  truth   ot  the  fa£ts  rehrcd  in  the  hiftory. 

One  obje^lion  is,  that,  whereas  the  betl  writers  00  the 
fubjed  fupi/ofe  Job  to  have  been  before  Moles,  it  was  na- 
tural to  exped  fome  mention  of  him  in  the  Ptntitcucn^  If  is 
anfwered,  that  the  buHnefs  of  Mofes  was  to  inilrudl  the  Ifraelites 
in  the  commands  of  Jehovah,  and  ihat  there  was  no  place  for 
him  to  introduce  any  thing  concerning  J,ob  or  his  hiftory  ; 
thai  he  never  mentions  cither  perfons  or  things,  but  fuch  as 
were  immediately  connetled  with  the  people  be  was  to  govern  ; 
that  his  concern  was  with  the  line  of  Jacob  and  that  any  in- 
iirudlions  taken  from  events  happening  in  a  couutry  inhatiited 
by  the  defcendants  of  Efau  could  never  liave  been  in  any  de- 
gree efficacious. 

Another  objeflion  is  founc!cd  upon  the  improbabili*/  of 
'  Job  and  his  three  friends  fitting  Je-vtn  days  and  nights  upon 
|he  ground  in  profound  filenc::.  Our  author  replies,  that  the 
number  feven  may  only  denote  (bme  confiderable  tinie  f ; 
that  if  the  literal  meanii^g  be  con  tended,  for,  there  may  be  aa 
cllipfis  in  the  text ;  that  Job  only  might  fit  feven  days,  and 
his  friends  the  remaiadtr  9/  fev^u  days  :  but  that,  after  all,  no 
one  can  prove  it  impolTible,  but  that  Job's  friends  might  really 
fit  down  feven  days  and  nights  in  abfolute  filence  and  afto- 
nUliment ;  for  they  j'aiu  that  his  griff  was  very  great, 

A  third  objedUon  to  the  reality  of  Job's  perfon,  and  the 
tvuth  of  his  hiftory,  is  the  amazing  gieatnefs  and  pec4iUarity 
of  hfs  afflidions.  Our  autlior  ai>fwers,  that  this  ohfervation 
is  of  no  confcquence,  unlefs  it  be  could  be  proved,  that  it  was 
abfolutely  impolfible  for  fuch  events  to  befal  one  perfon. 

Fourthly,  it  has  been  objected,  that  the  introdudion  of 
of  fatan  is  a  proof  that  the  book  is  merely  a  dramatic  fable. 
The  aurhor  of  this  diifertation  allows,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  abiurd  than  to  imagine  a  converfation  really,  held  be- 
tween Jehovah  and  the  devil ;  he  thinks  therefore,  that  ^Qff/, 
Satan,  means  fome  envious  athirfary^  by  whom  Job  was  pub- 
licly accufed  and  cenfured  ;  and  that  Satan  is    only  a  %ura« 

'   *  Our  author  however  fuppofes  that  the  book  of  Job  had  its 
frefent poetical  frm  from  Mofes  ;  or  that  Moles  tranflated  it  from 
llieSyriac,  wherein  itwas  firfl  written.  But  thisamereconje^ure. 
t  See  Levit.  jcxvi.  iS,  zi,  24,  28.  Deui.  xxviii.  7,25* 
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HWe,  oi*  poetic  exprsiiion,  which  docs  not  zSdSi  the  trtitb  of 
the  hiftory. 

The  author,  in  the  laft  place  obierves,  that  both  a  prophet 
in  the  Old  Teflai^nt,  ^aud  an  Apoftle  in  the  New  *^  confit 
dered  the  book  of  Job  as  a  hiftory  of  fads. 

He  now  proceeds  to  enquire  into  th«  cuwitry  of  job«  Uz^ 
he  obferves,  was  the  (on  of  Difhan,  the  foa  of  Seir  in  the 
kad  of  Edoin  f.  £dom  and-  Efau  are  the  /ame ;  iot  £iau  was 
the  father  of  the  Edomites,  or,  after  the  Greek  pronunciation, 
the'Idum^ans.  Now  [dumea  is  fouth  of  Jerufalem,  and  con* 
fequently  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  as  it  were  among  the 
Chalde,ans  and  the  Sabeans  % ;  therefore  Job's  habitation  vyad 
about  the  borders  of  Idumea.  This  opinion  feems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  following  paflage  in  the  vLamentarions  of  Jere- 
miah :  *  O  daughter  of  Edom,  that  dwelled  in  the  land  o^ 
Uz.'  ch.  iv.  21. 

The  next  point  which  this  writekr  endeavours  to  determine 
is  the  age  in  which  Job  lived.  In  oppodtion  to  thofe  who 
think  that  the  book  of  Job  was  written  in  the  raofl  early  times*^ 
he  makes  the  following  remarks,  i.  The  Chaldeans  and 
Sabeans  are  mentioned  in  the  firit  cha{>ter,  as  well  known  and 
powerful  people,  and  not  as  new  fettlers.  2.  The  method  ot 
cultivating  land  in  Job's  days  was  not  the  firfl  or  original  me- 
thod ;  for  his  ferv^nts  did  not  dig  the  ground,  but  hi^  oxen 
plowed  it.  3.  The  art  of  weaving  was  known,  as  appears  by 
Job's  all uiion  to  the  weaver's  (huttle,  chap.  vii.  6.  4.  Job  is 
i^d  fo  have  died  oU  and  full  of  days;  whereas  he  was  probably 
not  more  than  t^t»  hundred  years  old  when  he  died  ;  for  Eli-^ 
phsLZ  fays  to  him,  chap.  xv.  10.  with  .us  are  njery  agtd  men^ 
much  9ldir  than  thy  fatfjtr  \  and  he  only  lived  140  years  after 
the  commencement  of  his  fecond  profperity ;  which  is  no 
great  age  compared  with  that  of  Noah,  Shem,  and  their  im- 
mediate fuccelTors,  who  lived  Hve  or  (ix  hundred  years.  But 
if,  fays  our  author,  we  bting  Job  down  to  later  times, 'we 
iball  fee  the  propriety  of  calling  him  old  and  full  of  days :  for 
Ifaac  was  only  an  hundred  and  eighty  years  old  when  he  died, 
and  he  is  likewife  faid  to  h^ve  been  old  and  full  of  dayu  5.  The 
mention  of  the  fpear,  the  fhield,  the  horfe,  and  the  trumpet, 
is  a  ckcumHance  no  ways  favourable  to  the  fentiments  of 
thofe,  who  contend  for  the  very  high  antiquity  of  the  book  of 

•  St.  James.  t  Gen.  xxxvt.  28. 

J  The  Chaldestns  tttd  the  Sabeans  lived  in  Arabia  Deferta  5 
atid  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  in  latter  ages  were  called 
Sara<ins,  from  an  Arabic  word  figniiying  the  Kofi*  See  Po- 
(;ocke'<  Specimen  Hift.  Arab. 

B  h  t  Job, 
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jfob.  .JThc  moft  early  iriiethod  of  wslr  was  tnbrc  fimple.  6.  Iff 
the  Moikic  hiftory  we  find  that  Buz«  tde  father  of  the  Buzitesy 
was  the  fon  of  Nahor,  the  blather  of  Abraham.  Elihu  there- 
fore, who  is  (liled  a  Buzite,  «nd  of  conrfe  Job,  his  coteippa- 
rary,  muft  have  lived  after  the  time  of  Abraham.  7.  Ele- 
phazy  another  of  Job's  friends',  appears  to  have  been  a  grand- 
(bnof  Jfaac.  Gen.  xxxvi.  10.  From  thefe  and  fomeoiher  ar- 
guments the  author  concludes,  that  *  Job  lived  about  3500; 
years  ago:*  that  is,  about  the  year  of  the  world  2275,  or 
about  the  time  that  Jofeph  was  carried  Into  Egypt,  This 
calculation,  he  thinks,  fuits  alfo  with  the  prefents  made  to 
Job  by  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  every  one  giving  him  an 
ear- ring  of  gold,  and  a  Jk^aJb  which  he  trandates^  a  lamb. 

Some  have  fuppofed,  that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Job :  but  in  confutation  of  this  opinion,  he  makes  the  fol-. 
lowing  obfervations.  i.  How  could  Ezekiel,  in  his  prophefy„ 
which  was  written  about  four  yearis  before  the  dedrudion  of 
Jerufalem,  mention  any  thing  about  Job,  if  Ezra  was  the  au-- 
thor  of  the  hiftory  ?  fince  what  Ezra  wrote  was  to  comfort  the 
Jews  after  their  return  from  their  feventy  years  captivity. 
2.  If  Job  lived  not  till  the  days  of  Ezekiel,  or  Ezra»  how  cart' 
We  account  for  his  offering  burnt  offerings  in  perfbn  ;  or  for' 
Eliphaz's  being  ordered  to  do  the  fame  thing,  as  an  atone- 
A}ent  for  himfelf  and  his  companions  ?  fince  after  Mofes  air 
offerings  were  confined  to  the  priefthood.  j.  We  afe  told; 
that  the  Lord  anfwered  Job.  Now  whether  this  be  looked 
upon  as  a  reality,  or  only  a  poetical  ornament,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  it  with  fo  low  a  date.  For  we  ihould  re- 
member that  from  Mofes,  even  till  the  temple  was  built,  ora-' 
des  were  given  by  Urim  and  Thummim  ;  and  after  that  time. 
By  the  mouth  of  a  prophet. — Our  author  takes  no  notice  of 
the  difference  there  is  between  the  fublinie  language  of  the 
book  of  Job,  and  the  humble  ftile  of  Ezra.  Yet  this  is  an  ar-* 
ifument  of  confiderable  weight,  in  the  prelent  queftion. 

The  two  lafl  pages  of  this  differtation  contain  (bmer  obferva- 
tions in  anf^er  to  thofe  who  have  thought  that  Job  was  a 
iLing,  or  the  fame  with  Jobab,  a  great  grand  (on  of  Efau,  men- 
tioned Geo.  xxxvi.  33.  ' 

In  his  Appendix  he  proves  that  the  declaration  of  Jobr,^ 
chap*  xiL  12,  IVuh  ibt  ancitmt  is  nvtfdom  and  hngth  9/  days  un* 
dirftanding^  is  applicable  to  God,  and  not  to  man. 

In  this  article  we  have  given  an  epitome  oijom$  of  the  prtnci-i^ 
pai  arguments  and  obfervations  which  our  author  has  i^dvanced. 
^hofe  who  are  defirous  of  ieeing  them  at  large,  muft  hare  re-' 
cour(e  to  (he  work  iffelf.  Though  he  has  not  exhaufted  the 
fubjeiS;,  nor  methodized  his  remarks  in  the  moft  reguhr  man*-' 
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ner,  yet  his  jRcvicw,  as  it  is  conduced  with  gt^rft  modeftyt 
cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  to  thofei  who  are  fond  of  cri- 
ticaldlfiertailions  on  the  rcriptttres. 


V*  Elements  of  the  Hiflory  of  England,  from  the  Intyafion.  of  the 
Romans  to  the  Ri^igncf  George  //.  Tranflatedfrom  the  French 
5/^  Abbe  Milot,.5y  Mr/.  Brooke.  ^W.  I.ll.^vo,  5/.   Dodiley, 

COrn^rly  we  had  few  hiftorics  of  England.  Before  the  pub- 
*  lication  of  Mr.  Hume's  firft  volume,  in  1755,  we  could 
feldon^  find  above  half  a  fcore  in  folio,  and  two  or  three  of  a 
Apaller  fize,  in  the  (hops  of  our  eminent  bookfellers  ;  bul: 
fioce  thar  tinfie  they  have  multiplied  upon  us  in  great  abun- 
dance* Coqlpilations  of  this  kind  have  been  repeated-  in  a 
v^Lriety  of  different  forms ;  and  now  every  ftall  in  London* 
fi.om,  Picca^lly  to  Moorfields»  is  loaded  with  this  ipecies  of  li- 
terary lumber. 

Jt  had  indeed  been  long  perceived,  that  we  wanted  a  hidory 
of  our  own  country,  which  young^people  of  a  volatile  difpo- 
fuiQn,^  polUe  fcholars,  and  ladies  of  tafle,  might  read  without 
dj(guA.  Our  old  chronicles,  in  antiquated  language  and  the 
black  letter,  were  horrible.  Rapin,  the  beft  of  the  m<kderns, 
was  tedipus ;  and  the  Continuation  of  that  book,  as  crude  and 
inHpid  as  a  coUeSlon  of  Gazettes*  In  fliort,  we  wanted  a 
hiiiory  pf  this  nation  in  a  clear,  eafy,  corre£t,  and  animated 
Aile«  diveited  of  all  ufelefs  repetitions,  infignificant  remarks, 
'  apd  trifling  particularities  \  of  a  moderate  extent,  yet  exhi- 
bitipg  a  juft  portraiture  of  every  remarkable  charader,  a  clear 
and  comprehenfive  view  of  every  important  circumdance  and 
tran(a6lion  in  the  Englifli  annals. 

To  intimate  that  the  work  now  before  us  comes  up  to  this 
exalted  idea  would  perhaps  be  giving  it  a  character  above  \t$ 
real  merits  ^  yet  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  in  many  refpe^s  it 
is  an. excellent  pertbrmance.  It  is  written  with  great  fpirit  and 
freedom  in  a  perfpicuous  and  lively  ilile.  And  thefe  two  qua- 
lities are  happily  preferved  in  the  tranflation.  There  feems  in* 
deed  to  be  ibmething  (imilar  and  congenial  in  the  imagination, 
of  a  Frenchman  ^nd  an  Engliih  lady,  a  vivacity  which  k^ 
Engliihmen  can  imitate  with  any  tolerable  fifccefs. 

The  tranilator  obferves,  and  her  observation  ieems  to  be 
well  grounded^  that  the  reader  will  £nd  in  this  hiftory  few, 
v^ry  few  refle^io^s,  and  thofe  principally  in  the  preface* 
which  mark  the  country  and  religion  of  the  author.  She  tells 
U9f  that  fhe  has  compared  thts  hiftory  throughout  with  Rapin 
aad  Hum^f  9ud  ha$  had  the  pleafure  tp  find,  that  there  is. 
B  b  3  no 
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no  faft  of  any  kind  mifrepFefcnted,  and  no  mat«riM  o^t 
pmitted  ;  that  this  Work,  \s\  iovLV  fmall  vo1uqi^s»  contains  k 
plear,  animated,  l^nd  as  tp  every  impoKtant  incident,  a  full 
and  compl«ie  hiftory  of  a  country,  which  has  been  the  theatre 
pf  mapy  great  revolution^  gnd  extraordinary  events,  during  4 
period  of  more  than  feventcen  hundred  years. 

In   the  preface  Mr.  Melot  (hews  the  propriety  and  ufe  of 
prefcrvlng    Tome  degree  of  concifcin^rs    in^hjftorical  produc* 
tions,  of  avoiding  that  prolixity  which  enervates  the  narration, 
perplexes  the  mind,  and  overloads  the  memory  of  thp  reader* 
fie  then'purfucs  the  following  train  of  reflections, 

*  No  modern  hiftory,  it  muft  be  confeiTed^  prefents  to  oup 
View  fd  great  a  number  (^  llriking  pi^ures  as  that  of  England, 
We  fee  her?  a  people,  free,  warlike,  unconquerable,  and  a 
lopg  time  ferocious,  preferve  the  fame  charadieriftk)  qualities 
through  a  fucpeflive  train  of  bloody  revolutions.  BepreiTed 
ty  the  arms  and  .by  the  defpotifm  of  t-ho  aAiibicious  Willianft, 
"  duke  of  Normandy ;  glorioufly  governed  by  Henry  II.  th& 
mod  powerfnl  monarch  of  Europe,  thcHigh  embroiled  with  tlie 
phurch.  They  groaned  afterwards  under  the  tyranny  of'  khig 
John;'  and- this  very  tyranny  procured  them  the  Great  Char- 
ftr,  the  eternal  bafis  of  their  freedom.  The  Bnglifh-  i?hen 
g|ave  their  crown  to  France,  drov«  out  the  French  prince  they 
had  called' tp  the  throne,  and  bepame  the  teri^or  of 'the  mo- 
parphy  of  Clovis,  which  fremed  on  the  point  of  fubmitting;  to 
the  yoke.  But  France;  at  length,  after  an  interval  of  cala- 
ntiity  and  madnefs,  difplayed  its^  reiburces,  recovered  its  ancienfr 
glory,  infeparablefrom  the  caufe  pf  its  king^  ;  tr4un»pbed  ovec 
ia*  haughty  enemy,  whofe  viflories  were  the  fruit  of  aur  fatal 
diifenfions ;  and^  to  revenge  kfel^  had  only  occasion  to  leave- 
it  a  prey  to  diflenfions  ftili  nK>re  cruel.  Two  rival,  yer-  kin- 
dred, ho'ufes,  impelled  to  arms  by  rage  and  ambition,  fnatcbed 
from  each  other's  brows  a  dhidem  drenched  in  blood ;  princes 
aifallhiated  princes  ;  the  people  mafiac red  each  other  for  the 
choice  of  a  mafter  i  and  England  now  became  a  theatre  of 
anarchy  ^nd  carnage.  Undei*  the  Ttidors  we  fte  tranquillity 
redored,  and  the  national  Arength  augmentt^d;  but  liberty 
fleftroyed.  .  A  prince,  violent  and  capricious,  habituates  tQ 
the  chains  of  defpotifm  this  proud  and  reftlefs  nation^  He 
flomineers  arbitrarily  over  religion  itfclf ;  and  Rome»  for.hav«> 
jng  oppofed  him,  lofcs  at  one  blow  a  fcingdoin  whiclV  had  ever 
been  one  of-  it?  moft  fruitful  fonrces^of  fervkes  and  of  riches. 
Mary  attempts,  in  vain,  to  reftore,  by  fevcre  puniftments,.  a 
^orihip,  which,  having  truth  for  its  bafiS}  ought  to  fubdne- 
rn|nds  by  p6  arms  but  tbofe  of  perfaaflori.  She  fuGceed*  only- 
\f^  making  inoonftant»  hypccrites,  or  inflexibly  fanatics-;  iho- 
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renders  for  ever  dtteflable,  hcrfelf,  and  the  faith  Ihe  WiHies  to 
cftablilh.  .At  lei  grh  Elizabeth  reigns.  Her  genius  eochains 
fortune,  ferriliies  the  earth,  anintates  all  the  arts,  opens  to 
her  people  the  irmenfe  career  of  con>rherce,  and  fixes,  .ia 
fomc  degree,  in  the  ocean  the  foundations  of  the  Englilh  do^^ 
minion.  Continually  furrounded  by  ehen^ies,  either  foreiga. 
or  domelHc,  fhe  defeats  confpiracies  by  ber  prudence ;  and 
triumphs  by  her  courage  over  the  forces  of  Philip  II»  happy* 
if  (lie  had  known  how  to  conquer  her  own  heart,  and  fpare  a 
rival  whofe  blood  alone  tarriifnes  -lier  memory!  But  how  im- 
penetrable are  the  decrees  of  I^eaven  !  The  fon  of  Mary  Stuart 
fucceeds  to  ElizaWh ;  the  fcaffold  on  which  his  mother  re* 
ceived  the  ftpoke  of  death,  ferves  him  as  a  ftep  to  mount, th^ 
throne  of  England,  from  whence  his  fon  is  deftined  to  be. 
prtcipita:ed,  to  c;<pire  on  a  fcaffold  alfo.  It  is  at»this  period 
ive  behold  multiplying  rapidly  before  our  eyes,  thofe  ceje- 
brated  fceijes  of  which  the  univerfe  furniflies  no  examples; 
an  abfurd  fanaticifm  forming  profound  fyflems  of  policy,  at 
the  fatjW  time' that  it  fi;;nalizes  itfelf  by  prodigies  of  folly  and 
extravagance:  an  enlightened  enthufiafl,  a  great  general  and 
ftatefmati,  opening  to  himfelf,  under  the  mnfk  of  piety,  the. 
road  to  the  fupreme  power :  fuhjeSts  carrying  on  judicially  the 
trial  of  a  virtuous  monarch,  and  caufmg  him  to  be  publicly 
beheaded  as  a  rebel :  the  bypocriticaf  author  of  this  attempt 
reigning  with ^s. much  glory  as  power  ;  rendering  himfelf  the 
arbiter  of  crowns,  and  enjoying,  even  to  the  tomb,  the  fruits 
of  his  tyranny:  the  parliament,  the  flave  of  the  Tudors,  the 
tyrant  of  the  Stuarts,  the  accomplice  and  dupe  of  Cromwell^ 
exerclfing  Vhe  nobleft  right  which  men  can  poffefs  over  theic 
ftllovir  (Treatures,  that  of  making  la ivs,  and  maintaining  theic  ' 

execution  :  at  length,  from  this  chaos  of  horrors,  comes  forth 
a  form  of  government  which  excites  the  admiration  of  all  Eu- 
rope. A  fudden  revolution  again  changes  the  face  of  aifairs. 
The  lawful  heir  is  ackn  wkdged  ;  his  ftormy  reign  develops  the 
fentiments  of  patriotifm  ;  the  imprudence  of  his  fucceflbr  alarai^ 
the  national  fpirit  of  liberty  ;  his  fubjetE^s  revolt,  they  call  iii  a 
deliverer;  the  ftadrholder  of  Holland  dethrones,  without  blood- 
fhed,  his  timid  and  irrefolute  father- in-law  ;  the  ufurpation  is 
eftablifhed  by  the  fandion  of  the  laws ;  but  thofe  very  laws 
J mpofe  conditions  on  the  prince,  and  whilfl  he  holds  the  ba- 
lance of  Europe,  his  will  is  almofl  without  force  in  England^ 
After  him  a  woman  prefides  over  the  deftiny  of  nations,  makes 
France  tremble,  humbles  Lewis  XIV.  and  covers  her/elf  with 
imm6rfal  glory,  by  giving  him  peace,  in  fpite  of  the  clamors 
of  an  ambitious  cabal:  Anne^  with  lefs  talents,  and  more 
virtues,  than  Elizabeth,  has -nnerited  one  of  the  firft  places 
aiDon^A  gjreat  moaarchs.    The  fc^pfpe  palies  agtrn  into  h-^- 
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reign  hands  ;  compUcared  interefts  embarrafs  the  government; 
and  ihe  Biitifli  conflitufion  feems  declining  from  it?  original 
principles,  till  fome  favourable  conjuncture  (ball  arrive,  wbicli 
inay  rdtore  it  to  its  priftiiie  vigour. 

'•  To  this  very  impeife<^  fummary  of  the  principal  epbchas, 
let  us  add  the  detail  ^f  thofe  laws  fuccellivcly  eftablifhed,  to 
"form  a  rampart  to  liberty,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  public  or- 
der ;  the  progrcfs  of  letters  and  of  fciences,  lb  clofely  con- 
ne6\ed  with  the  happinefs  and  glory  of  ft^tes  ;  the  (ingulariries 
of  the  Engliih  genius,  profound,  contemplative,  yet  capable 
of  every  extreme ;  the  interefting  piflure  of  parliamentary  de* 
bates,  fruitful  in  fcenes,  the  variety  and  fpirit  of  which 
equally  ftrke  us.  The  reader  will  eafily  conceive  that  this 
hiftory  is  unparalleled  in  its  kind.  In  other  countries,  princes, 
nobles,  fill  the  entire  theatre ;  here,  men,  ciiizens,  aft  a  part 
which  is  infinitely  more  interefting  to  man. 

*  Since  the  publication  of  Rymer's  coile(5lion,  feveral  able 
writers  have  availed  themfelves  of  the  ineftimable  materials 
which  that  work  fupplies.  Among  thefe,  Rapin  de  Thoyras, 
a  French  auihor,  vvas  the  firfl  who  diftinguiihed  himfelf  ia 
this  career.  As  an  hiftorian,  judicious,  exad,  methodical,  he 
exhaufts  his  fubjei>,  he  defcends  to  the  minuteft  particulars  ; 
but,  growing  tedious  by  being  too  difFufe,  he  foon  overbur- 
dens the  imagination,  at  the  evpence  of  what  he  ought  to 
engrave  on  the  memory.  A  more  efientiai  reproach  which  he 
deferves,  is  that  of  betraying  a  prejudice  again  ft  his  own  coun- 
try (which,  by  the  feverities  of  Lewis  XIV.  bad  incurred  the 
refentrrent  of  the  Proteftants)  and  of  favouring  the  fe6k  of 
the  puritans,  thofe  dangerous  enthufiafts,  the  fyftem  of  whofe 
religion  tends  only  to  render  men  favage  \  and  their  fyftem 
of  independence,  to  make  them  fadlious  and  rebellious. 

*  Two  Englifli  writers  have  lately  treated  tlie  fame  fubjeft, 
with  the  advantage  of  thofc  fuperior  lights,  which  in  general 
the  natives  of  the  country  have  over  foreigners  in  the  hiftory  bf 
their  own  nation.  Their  works  have  no  reiemblance  to  each 
other  but  in  the  title. 

*  Mr,  Smollett  only  reprefents  fa6ls,  relates  each  circum- 
ftance  with  uniformity,  gives  little  fcope  to  reflexion,  neither 

•   warms  the  imagination   nor   the  heart,  and  by  a  feeble  heavy 
ftile,  tires  while  he  informs,  the  reader*. 

*  Mr.  Hume  unites  perfpicuity  and  precifion,  folidity  and 
elegance ;  he  copies  nature  in  his  paintings,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  art ;  he  ufually  feizes  the  moft  interefting  point  of 
view,  and  there  places  his  objeds,  which  feem  to  arrange 
themfelves;  fparlng   us  the  barren   and   gazette  like  famenefs 

*  The  Abbe  Milot  has  not  done  juftice  to  Dr.  Smollett,  whofe 
■  hiftory  is  undoubtedly  written  in  a  clear,  fuccinft,  nervous  ililc 
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i^{  (Military  operations ;  without  pafTing  over  in  filetncctihc  ni^ 
n^brable  exploits  of  heroes,  he  principally  fets  before  our  eyes 
the  manners,  the  laws,  the  ,pafl5ons,  the  folUes  of  ipankindf 
the  changeful  caprices  of  fortune,  the,  regular  connexion  of 
caufes  with  effects.  No  author  was  ever  more  fuperior  to  the 
prejudices  which  darken  hiftorical  truth.  If,  as  a  prote(lant« 
he  fometimes  affronts  the  fandiry  of  our  tenets,  yet  he  does 
not  difguife  the  madnef*  or  the  wickednefs  of  his  own  fe6k;\f, 
as  a  fubjed  of  Great  Britain,  he  is  attached  to  the  principles 
of  his  own  country,  he  attempts  not  to  palliate  the  excefles 
which  the  fanaticifm  of  liberty  has  produced  there;  he  is  not 
unjull  to  other  nations  ;  he  a$  little  flatters  popular  prejudices 
as  the  in:erefts  of  the  court ;  always  impartial  between  the 
violent  faftions  which  divide  the  kingdom,  he  feems  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  judgement  of  pofterity,  and  his  countrymen  would 
applaud  him,  as  well  as  lefs  prejudiced  foreigners,  if  parties 
would  unite  in  favour  of  a  writer  who  has  the  fingular  merit  of 
favouring  none.  In  Ihort,  phjlofophy  and  policy  have  die* 
tated  the  hiftory  of  Mr.  Hume,  one  of  the  befl  adapted  ever 
written,  under  proper  reftridions,  to  form  the  fage,  the  ftatcf- 
inan,  and  the  citizen. 

*  The  Revolutions  of  England,  by  F.  Orleans,  will  not  bear 
a  comparifon  with  the  exadl  and  comprehenfive  hiftories  of 
which  I  have  been  fpeaking.  This  is  a  work  more  brilliant 
than  iblid,  more  pleafing  than  inflrudive ;  his  ideas  of  go«- 
vernment,  of  legiilation,  and  of  manners,  are  very  fuperficial  j[ 
all  that  regards  the  Stuarts,  is  written  with  too. glaring  a  par- 
tiality ;  the  French  jcfuit  there  regulates  raoft  of  his  opinions* 
either  by  the  interefts  of  the.  court  of  Rome,  or  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Fr*ench  monarchy  ;  as  if  the  conilitution  of  Eng- 
land did  not,  as  even  its.  fovereigns  acknowledge, .  differ  ef- 
fentially  from  that  of  other  nations ;  as  if  the  regal  authority 
had  not  there  fome  limits,  w.hich  it  cannot  pafs,  without  in- 
fringing on  the  rights  of  the  nation.  Civil  and  political  ac« 
tions  are  laudable  or  blameable,  according  to  their  agreement 
or  difagreement  with  the  laws  of  each  refpe£live  country. 
That  which  would  be.  thought  patriotifm  in  Switzerland,  or 
Holland,  might  be  treated  as  rebellion  in  England ;  and  that 
nvhich  wQuld  be  deemed  by  us  a  legal  exertion  of  authority, 
might  at  London  be  an  ad  of  ufurpation  and  violence/ 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  preface  the  author,  recounting  fome 
of  the  important  inftruflions  which  may  be  derived  from  hi- 
ilory,  thus  difplays  the  mifchievous  effeds  of  a  mifguided 
zeal.         ; 

.  *  Read  only,  may  we  fay  to  imprudent  zealots,  the  Englifh 
annals.     Experience  is  the  mofl  certain  of  all  guides.     Confult 
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it,  and*  rtien  form  ymir  judgment,  Scmtcc  bad  William  the 
Conqueror  eftablilhed  his  dominion  by  arms,  when  Gregory 
VII.  attempted  by  his  bolls  to  fubjfea  the  whole  Chri{li.afi 
world  to  the  pontifical  throne.  He  treats  as  fimony  and  he- 
refy,  an  aiicient  cuflom,  which  has  no  objeflbut  to  maintain 
the  rights  of  crowtts  over  the'  temporalities  of  the  church.  Un^ 
der  thh  frfvoioiis  prct<*nce,  hc'depofes  ibvereigns,  and  obliges 
them  to  draw  the  fword,  In  their  own  defence,  againft  ihe 
fpirituii!  power  which  th^y  revere.  The  primate,  St.  Anfcjm, 
conceives  ir  his  duty  to  rfefift  kings,  as  jf  ht  a^ed  in  the  caulc 
of  God  himftflf;  and  the  kingdom  is  already  filled  withdiftur- 
bance^  wfiich  expofe  the  clerg>^  to  hatred  and  oppreflion.  Do 
illegal  irhmuniries  (ervt  them  for  ia  rampart  ?  The  falfe  de- 
cretals furnifh  them  with  new  claims :  St.  Thomas  of  Can- 
terbury indifcrcetly  fupporrs  them ;  he  oppo/es  the.  accaf* 
tomed  nfages  of  England,  which  he  treats  as  impieties  j 
the  epifcopal  order  divides,  the  ftate  is  in  flames,  the  throne 
appears  tottering ;  a  horribte  marder  puts  an  end  to  the 
quarrd:  Becket  is  its  viftim  ;  but  the  fire  extinguifhed  by  his 
blood  leaves  inflammable  materials,  which  only  require  a  fpark 
to  rekindle  them.  ?lfter  the  anathemas  and  exadlons  of  the' 
court  of  Rome  have  wearied  the  patience  of  the  Englifti,  and 
that  the  monks,  the  blindtd  eccltfiaf!ics,  have. a agmyen ted  tb«f 
fhbje^h-of  murmur  by  protefiing  infupportable  abufes,  a  dar- 
ing* feftary,  WickKfF,  irritated  by  the  pope  forms  from  thefe 
abtrfes  a  rorrent  of  inveflives  agajnft  the  church  ;  by  decrying 
its  mi'nift'ers,  he  faps^,  He  overturiTs  its  authority  ;  hie  fliakes 
its  do£lrinfesi  by  attacking  its  power  and  csches ;  he  ftirs  up 
the  people^ tt)  range  themfelves  under  theftandard  of  a  liberty  . 
bdrdering-  mi  fedftion  ;  and  though  he  (inks  under  the  enter-. 
prize,  his  herefi.',  ever  renewing,  gives  birth  to  twenty  other 
feft^,  equaflf  deftru61ive  no  the  ancient  ftitH.  Behold  Henry; 
VHI.  afrer  ha^aiig  perflcuted  the  Luthetans,  become  the 
enemy  of  Rome,  and  the  perfecutor  of  the  Cathblits ;  aflumef 
the  fopremacy,  andereOr  himfelf '  into  an  abfolnte  mailer  in 
matters  off^th,  becaufe  the  fentence  of  excommunication  was 
promulgated' agarnft  him  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
about  to  confent  to  fatisfy  tlie  holy  fee.  Behold  the  blazing 
piles  of  Mary  giving  to  fJMiaricifm  martyrs,,  whoft  courageous 
defence  increafes  the  number  of  its  votaries.  Behold  the  ex- 
communication of  Elirabeih,  firmly  efthbRfliitig  that  ftHifm 
which  the  tyra'nny  of  her  fifter  had  been  unable  to  exth'pate.* 
Since  that  time,  how  o'ten  have*  we  feen  theft  tranlport^  0f 
teal  followed  by  the  moft  fatal  efFefts  I  Cathdlics,  Pr.oteftants,* 
Partirans'of  thedrurch  of  Ehgland,  PreAytetkns^  reaKzing 
tfhat  Ammianoa  relates  oP  tht  fourth  ctnttnyy  during  the 
'  Arian 
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Anarr  cohtrowf>',  thtt  the  ChrHHatts,  in  timr  cnfieiH«9>ti» 
nch  other,  AM-paife^d  the  ferocity  of  lavage  b^sAs.:  "She  gua* 
fX)«vd6r  ptoe,  the  I-rilh  maffacne,  Mbgono%yred  t^  CatMk 
party  ;  dnd  the  rage  of  the  Ftirirafis,  as^^m^  in  Scotlaad  as  ill 
B'iglaod',  filled  tip  the  meafu^e  of  th^fo  erformities.  From, 
this  foiirce,  the  oaths  enjoined  to  violate  confcWfiee  ia  the; 
patvie  of  fhi  U^s  ;  from  hence,  tiie  legal  fevePitie^  eoerclied 
againiV  the' catholics,  and  the  biils  of  exciulion  carcied.  oo, 
^gaifiO:  t4)e  llpgai  heir  to  the  throne ;  from  hence  the  expHliiaa 
o^  the  ^(l  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  and  thad  inMincibLe^ 
hAti^ed  to  ihc  ancient  church,  which  He  endeftt OFiued  fbrciblj^ 
to  eftablifli  ;  from  hence,  in  (bort,  by  a  contrary  extrenie,i 
'  that  cotiten^pt  of  all  religion,  and  that  unjuft.  and  iillberal 
philo(bphy,  which  prefumptuoufly  accufes  Chriftianity  of  caaf-  . 
jf»g^  thole*  ^ery  ev^ih  from  which  it  would  hawe  freed  the  world, 
if  the  maxims  of  the  Gofpel  had  unvariabiy  regulated  ihecon-* 
duft  of  it$  profeflbrs/ 

Men  of  different'  nations^  difFt&rent  ft£ks  in   re^ligton,  and'. 
cH^rent  principles  whh  T^fpcB.  to  goverrHnent,  will  'alv?ay&- 
Hew  thin^in  dl^rent  lights.     What  an  £iig^{ha»afi,  who  is 
9- Frot^ftttflti,    calls  a  reformatfcm,    a  Frenchman,    who  is^a:^ 
lUember  of  th^  church  of  Rome,  ftiles  *z  ^bif«:;'  what  the- 
former  cati$  the  abdication  of  king  James  II;  the  latter  termaL/ 
|fi$. '  dxptiKion  i*  the  fbrmer  difclaims  the  da%lne  of  inde&afible 
hereditary  rVght^,    tbe  lattec  cenfures  <  the-  bills  of  ejtclttnon^ 
jaigainft-the  leg^  h^ir.'     Our  neighbours,  imfome  of  thepnii« 
icipal  points  of  religion  and  politics,  think  us  in  aa^efror  ;  aiids 
ive;lbo}&  upon  them  as  under  the  fame  deluiion,  bccanie  we^&e 
things  through  a  diiFel*eifr  medium.     But  the  plulo^pher,  the 
citizen  of  the  world;  will  form  his  opinions  by.  the  didates  of 
impartial  reafan*     And  in  oKler  to  infonB  his  judgment  iR'». 
pi-opei« manner,  he  willconisder  what  is  written  bybotK^par* 
t*es>     Upon  this  principlewe  recommend  the  hiftory  before  us^ 
to  the^perufdPof  the  £ng4i^  reader.     Eipecially  as  the  author* 
19,  iH-f^me  re^f^^Ss  ^  mor-e  impartial  judge  than  our.  <»«li'- 
countrymen,  by  living  out  of  the  reach  of  thofe  party  diWfioasi 
jand  p^Grkal  controvefrftes,  tirhich>  have  toa often  perverted  the 
fentiments  of  our  own  hiftorians. 

yjU  Rm^ki  w  tJ»e  ^nglifli  Language^  in  tU  Nature. of  Vaugelas'i 
'  Rtmv^t  ««  '-^  French.      To  <whtcfr  is  prefixed;  A.DiJcdur/e  ad^" 
4ir^i4Lt(kbis  M^j^j*   8w..   2i..  fi'Wf^r    Bell. 

T Hough  the  Englifh  language  has  beea.coBfiderably^JCc^fiiitdt 
during,  die  hftr  taiadred.  yefkrs>  it  is  c^pa^le  of  much 
greater, improvemcpt.    Many  barbarifms  are  ftill  retained,  and 
'  inad- 
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inadvertently  adopted  by  almoft  erery  writer.  Men  of  learn« 
ing  and  tafle  might  therefore  employ  themfelves  to  a  very 
ufeful  purpofe  in  examining  every  qaeflionable  phrafe,  and  in 
dete^ing  every  impropriety  of  fpeech,  every  inihince  of  faUe 
grammar  and  nonfenfe,  which  is  ufually  admitted  under  the 
ipecious  name  of  Anglicifm* 

Mr.  Baker,  the  author  of  thefe  Remarks,  has  pointed  out  a 
great  number  of  improper  expreffions,  which  we  frequently 
hear  in  converfatton,  or  meet  with  in  books  1  and  has  fub- 
joined  many  ufeful  obiervatiotis.  Oar  philological  readers, 
we  prefume,  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  fome  of  the  following 
criticifms.  ' 

'  Opposite.  The  word  cppoJUt  is  frequently  u(ed  as  a  pre- 
pofition,  to  fignify  wtr*againft. 

*  Examples.}  Ht  li*vti  oppofiie  tbt  Exchange  :  Theft  tvoo  Min 
Jhii  9ppoJit$  each  •ther :  Whitehall  it  epptfite  the  Herfi- Guards, 
This  is  not  good  Engliih. — It  is  neceffary  to  add  to  appo/tu  the 
word  /*. — He  lives  oppofite  to  the  Exchange. — Thofe  t^o  men  live 
•ppcfre  to  each  other, — fFhitehaii  is  oppofite  to  the  Horje-Guards* — 

*'  'Ago  and  since.  Thefe  two  words  are  not  to  be  uied  to* 
gether.  //  is  not  ahvue  tnjoo  nonths  ago  fince  he  lefi  the  Vninierfitj, 
•"^It  is  three  years  ago  fence  his  father  died. — ^Thefe  expreflions 
don't  make  fenfe ;  the  vford  fence  being  equivalent  to  ago  that, 

*  The  proper  exprrilions  are,  //  is  not  above  ttto  months  ago 
that  he  left  the  nniverfety.'^It  is  not  ahove  two  mcnihj  fence  he  left 
the  univerfety.  Jt  is  three  years  ago  that  his  father  died, — It  is 
three  years  fince  his  father  died,  * 

In  this  remark  our  author  fays  don^t^  inftead  of  do  not',  and 
in  other  places,  canU  and  wonU,  inil:ead  of  cannot,  nvill  not. 

In  the  works  of  L'Eftrangc,  and  fome  other  writers,  we 
have  fecn  mayn^t,  fbanU,  hadn't,  hen*t,  ^tisn'ty  geeUUr^  ^'«'''«, 
gi*mmee,  gee* nf urn,  *wi*mmee,  *wee*ye,  cumt^ee,  howi^ee^  calPum^ 
a^tr^um,  hap*uth,  goodbnu^y,  for  God  he  nnith  yon,  and  the  like. 
If  this  licentious  way  of  fpelling  were  generally  ufed,  all  our 
etymologies  would  be  confounded,  and  our  language  converted 
into  jargon. 

*  Chav.  This  word  is  uicd  by  great  numbers  of  people,  to 
fignify  chaife.  What  deceives  them  is,  that  the  letter/ in  the 
word  chaife  being  the  laft  letter  that  is  pronounced^  they  take 
the  word  to  be  in  the  plural  number,  confequently  they  ima- 
gine that  the  fingular  number  mufl  be  chay.  But  chaife  is  fm- 
gular,  and  the  plural  is  chaifes, — He  keeps  a  chaife, — He  keeps 
two  chaifes,  Thefe  are  the  proper '  expreflions.  As  to  chay, 
there  is  no  fuch  word.' 

The  fecond  fentence  In  this  remark  is. inaccurately  exprefied. 


Dip- 
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*  Pi»PB&BifT  TO.  Difftrent  to  is  an  expreflion  often  u fed  by 
good  writers  :  yet  I  can't  help  thinking  it  to  be  exceptionable. 
"^—flfh  is  <fijireni  to  thfU. — T^biy  art  dtfirent  to  each  otbtr, — Theft' 
cxprefiions  feem  hardly  to  make  fenfe.  Is  not  the  word  from 
here  more  natural  than  to  ?  and  does  it  not  make  better  fenfe  f 
For  indance ;  This  U  difftrent  from  that, — Thty  an  different  from 
iatb  ether. -T-'We  don't  ufe  the  word  to  with  the  verb  :  nor  do  I 
fee  why  we  (hould  ufe  it  with  the  adjeaive.  If  any  one  ftiould 
fty.  This  differs  f»  that, -^^T hey  differ  to  each  other.  The  impro« 
priety  of  the  exprefiion  would  be  glaring,  and  would  fhock 
every  hearer.  I  know  that  cuftom  often  reconciles  improprie- 
ties of  this  fort  \  yet  there  arc  fome  cafes,  where  it  never  re- 
conciles them  entirely  :  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one.  I 
would  therefore  give  my  vote  for  different  from^  and  would  ba- 
nifll  the  expreffion  of  different  to,* 

«  If  in  case.  This  expreffion,  which  is  the  fame  t%if  if^ 
and  is  confequently  ncnfenfe,  is  continually  in  the  mouths  of 
the  lower  people,  who  ieem  to  have  a  mighty  afFeftion  for  it, 
and  to  think  it  nervous  and  elegant.  It  is  likewife  not  infre-^ 
qucntly  nfed  by  many  who* ought  to  know  better.  Yet  thefe 
words  would  not  be  improper,  provided  the  //made  part  of 
one  member  of  a  fentence,  and  the  in  cafe  of  another.  Sup- 
po(e  1  fay,  for  ini^ance,  If^  in  eafe  of  a  *war  between  France  and 
England^  the  king  of  Pruffia  ftfould  join  with  France  ;  this  is  very 
good  fenfe.  Here  the  if  belongs  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  fljould 
join  tAiith  France y  while  the  in  cafe  belongs  to  of  a  war  between 
France  and  England :  and,  in  order  to  make  the  dillindlion,  it 
is  neceffary  to  put  a  comma  at  if,  and  another  zi  England. 
But,  as  I  have  already  faid,  thefe  words  as  they  are  commonly' 
ufrd  are  non  fenfe.*  ^ 

^  Neither  read  hqr  write.  This  is  the  common  way  of 
ipeaking  ;  but  it  is  certainly  wrong,  it  being  much  more  proper 
to  fay  He  can  neither  write  nor  read,  thzti  he  can  neither  recufnor 
mnrite.  To  what  purpofe  is  it  to  fay  that  a  man  cannot  write, 
after  having  faid  that  he  cannot  read  ?  for,*  if  he  cannot' read,' 
it  follows  of  courfe  that  he  cannot  write. 

*  It  being,  for  the  reafon  here  given,  better  to  fay  He  can 
mitber  'write  nor  read,  than  hi  can  neither  read  nor  write^  it  is 
confequently  better  to  fay  He  can  both  read  and  write ^  than  be 
tan  both  write  and  read,  iiace,  if  a  man  can  write,  we  muft 
necefiarily  fuppofe  that  he  can  read.* 

*  Left  OFF.  We  fee  continually  in  our  Ne ws- Papers  ad- 
vertifements  written  in  the  following  manner. 

«   To   be  fold— The  flock  of  Mr.  ,  lefi  off  trade^Tb$ 

g09d$  cf  fucb^aane^  left  9ffh(mfe'keefing. 


'    *  This 
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*  This-tt-nonfcnfe  ;  the  worf'5  It/t^^  whether  the/ aithfon' 
lidered  as  a  verb  or  as  a  participle^  having  here  oo  iobftail- 
trve»  .with  which  they  are  connedted. 

*  Thefe  advenifers,  inftead  of  k/t  ojf,  ought  to  (ay  either 
lunfiif^  sff^  or  mobo  has  Uft  uff.  For  iiiftauce,  Tbt  Siotk  of  Mr, 
A^  Ua^vittg  iff  trade,  Hbe  goods  Qf\  Mrs.  B,  ka^ving  off  bonfi- 
kipiwg.  Tbtjicck  of  Mr.  A,  ^uhi  ha*  Uft  ^ff  tfade^ — lU  goods 
•f  Mn.  JBf  «u;ho  has  Ujt  off  hoMjtieeping* 

*  Undeniable.  We  uftep  ice  in  the  News  papers  adver« 
tifemenrs  lor  piaces  by  people,  who  tell  the  pobiic  their  cha- 
ra6iers  are  undnuabU.. 

*  This  word,  as  they  ufc  it,  is  not  (en(e.  If  I  draw,  a  cha* 
rader  of  a  man,  and  afterwards  affirm  the  chara^r  f  have 
^ven  him  to  be  undeniable,  this  is  a  proper  way  of  (peaking, 
and  (ignifies  that  I  have  delivered  nothing  but  truth.  But  the 
meaning  of  thefe  peoj>k  is,  that  their-  charad^ers  are  fuch  as 
no  reaibnable  exception  can  be  made  to.  They  ought,  there> 
fore  to  fay  that  th^lr  charaders  are  (not  kndeniaSIe,  but)  ufux*^ 
€f^tr9nahlt. 

*  Both.  This  word  is  often  introduced  in  an  abfardman* 
ner. 

'   ^he  goddifs  Mimtr<va  bad  btard  of  one  Aracbne^  a  young  w^ 
•  gin  *utry  famous  for  Jp  inning  und  *wttL^ing\     Tbty  both  nut  ufton  a 

irtal  of  fiiU,  Swift. 
'  *  What  does  he  noean  by  faying  tbej  both  nut  ?  The  word 
httb  is  fuperfiuous,  and  fcems  to  make  nonfenfe.  One  would 
imagine  the  author  thought  there  was  a  pofilbility  that  in  the 
interview  between  theoi,  one  of  them  could  meet  without  the 
other's  meeting.  \i  two  people  come  together,  they  anuft  both 
come  together,  of  courfe.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  fay  l^ben 
h^4onttfi  bttwtin  bcth  of  tbojt  tmio  men:  for,  if  two  men  are 
engaged  in  a  conteil,  they  rouH:  necelTarily  be  both  engaged  in 
that  coo  tell. 

*  It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that  this  word  fometimes 
gives  a  ieemin^fy- wanted  foice  to  an  exprcflion,  wkefs  the 
(enfe  is  compleat  without  it:  and  tben  it  is  to  be  not  only 
borne  with,  but  approved.  But  in  the  pafiage  above  cited, 
and  in  numberiefs  others  where  we  meet  with  it,  it.  is  iniper- 
linent.' 

*  Mu8suLM£N,  This  word  is  ufed  by  many  writers  s^  the 
plural  of  Muffuiman  ;  which  is  wrong.  'Tis  true  we  fay  Frmub^ 
men^  Dutibmtn^  Irifinun,  i^c.  and  not  Frencbmans^  Duukmans, 
Irifljmansy  becaufe  Frencbman,  Dutehmast^  Iri/hma»j  are  con^ 
poled  refpedVib:ely  of  French  and  mcm^  Dutch  and  man^.Irifo  and 
man^  and  becaufe  men  is  the  plural  of  man,  Biit  as  to  the  word 
Muffuiman^  though  it  may  be  a  compound  in  the  Arabic,  (where. 
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we  are  told«  ii  figntBcs  a  hilim/tr  in  the  true  reltgion)  yet,  coru 
iidered  as  ai)  EngUAi  word,  it  is  not  compounded)  but  ilmple : 
for  we  have  no  (uch  word  dis  Muffklia  the  EngliOi  tcngue« 

*  It  is  the  faoQe  with  the  fubllantives  Ottoman  and  Gsrman^ 
which,  coniidercd  asEnglilh  words,  are  not  .comppunded,.  what* 
ever  they  naay  have  been  in  the  countiies  where  they  were 
coined.  Accordingly,  we  fay  Ottomans  and  Germam  la  the  * 
plural :  and  no  one  ever  yet  took  it  into  his  head  to  fay  Q//0- 
men  or  Gtrvun. 

*  We  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  hy  Muffuimans  in  the  Plu- 
ral, and  not  Mujfilnun^  the  ^fe  of  which  word  ihews  a  want  of 
judgment. 

*  AcjtfiEABLB,  Suitable,  &c.  Thefe  adjedllves,  with 
others  much  to  the  fame  purpofe;  are  ufed  improperly  by  the 
greatefl:  part  of  our  writers ;  for  they  frequently  employ  them 
ais  adverbs. 

*  Hit  performance  nua$  agretahh  to  bit  promife-^Hh  tonduQ  .^wa$ 
.  fuitahU  to  the  occafion — ^^t his  .makes  fenie* 

*  He  performed  agreeably  to  bis  promife-^He  conduced  bimfeiffuii^ 
oily  to  tbe  occafion^^\}ok\%  like  wife  n^kes  fenle. 

*  But — He  performed  agretabU  to  bis  promife — He  coneluSed  bim* 
feJf  /kit able  to  tbe  occafion — this  is.  nonfenfc. 

*  The  word  pretiious  likewife  ought  to  be  ufed  only  as  an 
adjedlive,  and  never  as  an  adverb,  He 'wrote  to  meprentiims  (0  bis 
coming  to  town  is  not  good  Engli(h. 

*  .The  proper  expreffion  is  He  wrote  t^  me  previos^y  H  bis 
umingto  town, 

* .  Some  writers  employ  the  word  bad  as  an  adverb,  and  would 
not  fcruple  to  fay  Tbat  iJuas  done  very  bad  :  which  is  not£ngli(h« 

*,  The  word  ill  (it  i«  true)  is  both  an  adje^ive  and  ayi  ad- ^ 
verb:   but  bad  is  only  an  adjedive.     The  adverb  is  badly,*  , 

*  A  very  great  abfurdity,  of  which  both  the  Englifh  and 
the  French  are. continually  guilty  as  well  in  writing  as  in  (peak- 
ing, is  making  the  pronoun  relative  tbat  (or  nubicb^  or  ^wko) 
£ogtrlar,  where  it  refers  to  a  fobftantive  plural>  ^d  where 
confeqoently  it  ought  itfelf  to  be  plural. 

.  *  Example.  He  was  one  of  tbtfe  bigbwtkjmen^  tbat  was  een* 
demned  haft  fejjiont. 

*  This  is  falfe  grammar,  if  the  meaning  be  that  fcwral 
highwaymen  were  condemned  la(l  feflions,  and  that  this  man 
was  one  of  them  :  for  in  that  cafe  the  pronoun  relative  tbat 
refers  to  bigbwajmen^  not  to  be^  and  we  ought  therefore^  to 
fay.  He  was  one  of  tbofe  bigbwaymest  tbat  waafi  condemned  hfi 
fjfions.  A  Tranfpofition  of  the  words  will  make  it  plab  that 
the  word  tbat  refers  to  bigbwaymen.  For  inftancC)  Of  thefe  ' 
kigbwaymem  tbat  were  eondemaed  l^^Jij^ptt  he  wets  one^ 

•  But 
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*  But  the  exprelfion,  if  taken  in  aopther  feo^^  Is  gockf 
grammar.  '1 

*  Strppofe  a  company  to  he  talking  of  a  gang  of  higlvway*" 
nutfif'  and  tbatont  of  this  company  has  a  mind  to  fay  that  a 
certain  highwayman^  condemned  lafl  feilions,  belonged  to  that^ 
gang ;  here  this  perfon  may  (ay  He  was  one^  oftbvfe  btglywaymeri^ 

* thm  *wiBks  fendtmned  laft  fijjians^  becaufe  the  word  ibat  refers  upon 
this  Qccalion  not  to  bigbwaymei^^  but  to  be  i  and  the  meaning 

>is.  He  tbat  was  condemned  laji  JeJUtans^  <wat  one  of  t  bo  ft  bigb^waj- 
mme.  But  this  laft  way  of  fpeaking,  'vix.  He  tbat  nuat  condemn* 
ed  laji/^ffhns,  hvos  me  of  tboje  bigbwaymen,  is  the  beft,  becaufe 
it  is  impoifible  to  be  mifunderdood. 

*  One  would  think  thefe  didinAions  very  eafy  to  make.  And 
yet  there, are  few  authors^  either  Englifh  or  French,  that  make 

.  tbein  :  and  it  is  amazing  te  fee  what  blunders  and  falfe  Gram- 
mar  many  even  of  the  bed  writers  of  Ui,e  two  nations  ar^ 
herein  guilty  of.* 

*  Thb  reason  is  because^  &c.  Thi$  e^cprefiion  does  not 
make  fenfe. 

*  fbe  reafon  of  my  defirlng  to  fee  you  *wat  kecatfe  I  ivanted  /# 
talk  nmtbyou  onfuch  an  affair, — Tbe  reafon  of  bis  going  to  li'ue  in 
tbe  country  is  becauje  be  bar  bad  bealib» 

*  This  expre(&on  (i  fay  again)  is  nonfenfe,  and  it  amazes 
me  that  our  writers  don't  perceive  it.  But,  in  fhort,  they 
dco't ;  and  there  are  fcarce  any  even  of  our  greatefl  authors^ 
that  avoid  this  way  of  fpeaking. 

*  Let  us  put  by  reafon  in  the  room  of  becaufe. — By  reafon^  tor 
fignify  becaufe^  is  indeed  a  low  exprefiion  ;  however,  it  is 
£ogliih. 

*  Tbe  reafon  of  my  defiring  to  fee  you  nsyas  by  reafon  I  wanted  to 
tedk  with  you  onfucb  an  affair, '-^T be  reafon  of  bis  going  to  H'ue  in 
tbe  country  is  by  reafon  be  bai  bad  health. 

*  Can  any  thing  be  more  glaiing  than  the  nonfenfe  of  this 
txpreflion  ? 

*  The  proper  ways  of  fpeaking  arc,  The  reafon  of  my  defiring 
•   ttkfee  you  nvas  tbat  J  ^wanted  to  talk  njuitb  you  on  fuch  an  affair, 

^be  reafon  of  my  dtfiring  to  fee  you  moat  my  iJ^anting  to  talk  <witb 
yon  onfucb  an  affair, '^^7  be  reafon  of  hi  $  going  to  live  in  tbe  country 
.    is  tbat   he  has  bad  health, — fbe  reefon  of  bis  going  to. live  in  the 
country  is  bis  having  bad  health, 

*  The  reafoH  is  on  account  of  is  a§  bad  as  Tbe  reafon  is  becaufe 7 

*  Dare.  Numbers  of  people,  though  they  ufe  the  /  in  the 
•  third  perfon  fmgular  of  the  prefent  tenfe  9f  the  indicative 

mood  of  other  verbs,  omit  it  in  that  of  the  verb  to  date^'  and 

>  would  fay  He  dare  not  do  it,   inftead  of  he  dares  not.     Many  aa- 

.    thors  do  tlie  fame.     The  exprelTion  is  indeed  fo  common  that 

it 
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it  fe^ms  rather  too  bold  to  affirm  it  not  to  be  EngUfh.  Yet  t 
confefs  I  fee  no  grace  in  it ;  and  the  ufing  it  appears  to  Mr  la 
give  iJ  J>erron  an  air  of  illiteratenefs^.' 

•  The  active  and  tI^e  passive  improperly  introdileed  to- 
gether. The  epiSs  ofity  fays  an  Author,  fpeaking  of  perfpe£i;ive« 
un  not  hitter  ejfplainedby  hionard  da  FinU  than  FlatM  l^as  dene  in  hh 
bialogue  of  the  Sopbtft,  This  does  not  make  fenfe.  The  author .  - 
might  have  faid  TheeffeSi  of  it  are  mi  better  explained  by  Leonard 
da  Vinci  than  Plato  hat  explained  them  in  his  Dialogue  oft  hi  Sopbifl^ 
or  than  they  are  explained  by  Plato  in  bis  Dialogue  of  the  Sopbifi^ 

^  There  are  perhaps  many  people^  who  would  feel  the  im* 
propriety  of  his  expreflion,  without  immediately  perceiving  to 
what  it  is  owing.  The  abfurdity  lies  here.  Plato  has  dkne  is 
active,  the  effeSs  of  it  are  not  better  explained  is  pafiive.  When 
be  fays  Plato  hat  done^  he  means  has  explained  it.  This  has  ix^ 
plained  is  adivc.  The  are  explained  above  is  (as  1  have  juft  noir 
faid)  pallive.  \  Now  he  ufes  the  two  explaineds  as  words  of  the 
fame  fignification ;  which>  one  being  paflive  and  the  other 
adive,  they  cannot  be.  And  this  it  is  that  makes  his  expref« 
fion  nonfenfe. 

*  It  is  a  mortification  to  me,  to  hav«  obferved  that  this 
fort  of  barbarifm  is  not  unfrequent  in  even  ^W  EngUflj  writers^ 
while  the  very  worft  of  the  French  are  hardly  ever  guilty  of  it. 

*  Here  follow  two  quotations,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a 
fault  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  mentioned  above. 

'  *  Tender  comes  the  man  Hue*  are  /peaking  of  your  friend  Theoderus* 
IJhouH  be  glad  to  be  introduced  to  him. — That^  faid  Agwetes^  t 
undertake  'very  frankly  to  do.*     Fordyce*i  Art  of  Preaching. 

*  All  that  can  now  be  decently  urged  is  the  recftn  of  the  thing  •• 
and  this  1  Jhall  doy  more  for  the  fake  of  that  truly  ^venerable  boefy 
than  my  own.*     Dr.  fTarburton^s  Preface  to  Shak^pearei 

*  Whiit  is  it  that  Agoretes  undertakes  to  do  ?  The  mean'* 
ing  (as  fit  may  guefs)  is  that  he  will  introduce  the  other  to 
Thcodorus".  But  it  is  not  properly  exprcft  ;  the  word^  to  do, 
which  are  aclive,  referring  to  the  words  to  he  introduced^  which, 
are  paflive.     This  certainly  does  not  make  fenie. 

«  The  fame  objedion  lies  to  the  paiTage  from  Dr.  War- 
burton.*  ^  ^ 

*  En  passant,  Inftead  of  en  paffant^  my  lord  Shaftefbury 
makes  ufe  of  the  Englifh  words,  in  paffing.  Herein  I  think 
he  i5  right,  The  expreflion  of  in  paffing^  or  in  paffing  along,  \$ 
pcrfefily  intelligible,  and  very  eafy.  We  have  therefore  no 
need  of  the  French  words. 

•  It  would  indeed  be  well  if  foreign  words  could  be  Jntirely 

banifhed :  the  ufe  of  them  has  foDnething  in  it  unnatural,  and 
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gives  the  language,  into  which  they  are  dragged,  an  nir  of: 

poverty.     Where  we  Vlrant  a  word  iii  our  own  tongue  to  cxprefs^ 

any  particular  idea,  we  ought  either  to  take  a  foreign  word, 

and  give  if  an  Englifti  form  and  an  Englifh  pronunciation,   (at 

we  have  already  done  in  many  inftantes]  or  to  invent  a  word 

ourfelves. 

*  One,  Would  a  reafonable  perfon  bfelicve  it  poflible  for 
writers  to  make  this  word  plural,  where  it  means  (as  it  almoill 
always  does)  an  individual  ?  and  yet  we  fometimes  find  it 
made  fo. 

«  Nfft  tnein  a  hundred^  fays  a  book  called  Addict  fiom  a  Bi- 
Jhcp^  to  a  Clergyman,  eiihir  read  or  Jptak  in  puhlick  luith  any  fro-, 
friety. 

*  I  am  afraid  the  good  bifhop  himfclf  never  fpofce  witU 
much  piopriety  in  regard  to  his  choice  of  words.  What  could 
induce  him  to  fay  read  and  fpeak^  and  not  reads  and  fpiaks  f 
Could  be  fuppofe  that  the  word  hundred  was  to  determine  the 
perfon  of  the  verbs  ?        • 

*  There  are  indeed  places  where  the  woi^d  one  ought  to  be 
mad^  plural.  If  I  fay*  aurtiers  and  ariti- courtiers  are  pretty  much 
alike.  The  one  ha've  no  more  the  inter  eft  of  the  nation  at  heart  than 
the  others:  this^ is  a  proper  way  of  fpeaking>  and  it  would  be 
wrong  to  fay  has  the  intereft^  becaufe  the  one  here  refers  to  ^ 
AibftantWe  (or  to  fubftantives)  plural. 

*  One  of  the  greateft  barbarifms  in  the  Englifh  tongue,  and 
which  it  amazes  me  that  fcarcely  any  author  avoids,  is  the 
ufmg  the  pretcrperfedt  tenfe  of  the  infinitive  mood  where  we 
ought  to  ufe  the  prefent  or  future. 

*  /  «wAf  going  tv  ha*ve  tut  it  him  a  letter,  — /  intended  U  ha^e  futrit 
t^  him. — Can  there  be  greater  nonfenft  than  this  ?  Is  it  not 
pfein  we  ought  to  fay  /  ijuas  going  to  'write  him  a  letter. — /  in- 
tended  to  ivrite  to  him  f  •        .     , 

*  When  we  talk  of  going  \o  ha've  done  a  thing,  or  of  in  tend- 
ing to  han)e  dene  it,  we  fpeak  of  the  thing's  being  done,  as 
prior  to  the  fetting  about  it  or  intending  it 

•  *  We  have  indeed  one  verb,  which  claims  an  indulgence  in 
this  particular,  and  which  it  is  neceflary  to  follow  with  the 
preterpcrfed^  tenfe  of  thfe  infinitive  mood,  where  it  would  be 
proper  to  follow  other  verbs  with  the  prefent  or  future. 

*  This  is  the  verb  ought ^  which  is  irregular  and  never  varies 
in  its  termination.  If  it  were  a  regular  verb,  its  preterimper- 
fca  and  preterperfedt  would  bie  oughted :  and  in  that  cafe,  if  I 
ifat-ended  to  i^ll  a  man  that  it  was  his  duty  upon  fome  pafl  oc- 
cafion  to  adl  otherwife  than  he  did,  the  proper  exprefiion 
Would  be  Ytti  onghted  to  a&  fo  and  fo^  and  not  Tou  oughted  to 

HAV« 
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nAVt  ACT fi^  Ji  att J Ji  J  for  this  laft  expreffion  would  conmiif 
the  fame  abfurdiry  as  thafe  which  I  have  condemned  above* 
Indeed  the  abfurdity  is  contained  in  the  expreflion  we  J0  irfe, 
viz.  Tou  eaght  to  have  dmt  k.  But  there  is  no  avoiding  it« 
as  this  verb  does  ,not  change  it's  termination ;  for  when  we? 
fpeak  in  the  prefent  tenfe,  we  fay  Teu  ought  io  bo  fi  andfii 
and  our  udng  the  fame  expreilion  in  a  pa  ft  tenfe  would  caufir 
a  confufion.*  ^ 

From  thefc  extracts,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  form  a  comV 
petent  idea  of  .this  performance.  Though  it  is  cafelefly  writ- 
ten,  and  very  incorreAly  printed,  it  u^ndeubtedly  contains' 
many  obfervations  and  criticifms,  which  cannot  (ail  of  b^ing 
acceptable  to  every  EngHQiman  who  has  any  ambition  to  ipeak 
-  and  write  his  native  language  with  accuracy  and  precifioni 

Inftead  of  making  any  farther  remarks  on  this  publicationt 
we  ihall  fubjoin  fome  observations  which  may  ferve  to  reAify 
a  vufgar  error  with  refpe£t  to  the  harmony  of  the  Engliih  Ian- 
•guage. 

Mr.  Addifbn,  and  other  writers  Jiave  obferved,  that  by^fub-^ 
flituting  an  x  in  the  room  of  etby  in  the  termination  of  our 
verbs,  *  we. have  multiplied  a  letter  which  was  before  too  fre- 
quent in  the  Engliih  tongue,  and  added  to  that  hifing  in  ouf 
language,  which  is  taken  (b  much  notice  of  by  foreigners/ 
Spea.  N»  135* 

Surely,  there  is  a  difagr^eable  formality  in  fuch  expreA 
iions  as  thefe,  he  goeth  when  he  plea/eth,  be  hath  ^ibhai  h$ 
it/anteth,  and  he  doth  what  he  defireih.  Words  with  this  termi- 
nation, ought  to  be  confined  to  the  ferious  and  ibiemn  Aile,  to 
trapdations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  devotional  compoiitions,  to 
which  a  gravity  of  expreflion  i^  particularly  foitable.  If  they 
are  ever  admitted  into  writings  of  a  more  familiar  kind,  if 
ftould  only  be  in  thofe  places,  where  they  would  contribute  to 
the  fluency  and  harmony  of  the  feutence.  But  this  cannot 
often  be"  the  cafe. 

That  hijmg^  which  Mr.  Addiibn  fays,  is  taken  notice  of  by  • 
foreigners,  is  perhaps  entirely  imaginary.  Do  fuch  words  as-; 
(waJku  rum,  ivffUsy  reads ^  think '^  found  lefs  agreeably  than . 
ambulas,  curris,  /cribiSf  If  git  9  cogitas  ?  or,  than  voaiketh,  runneii^  • 
noriteth,  readeth.  thinketb  ?  all  that  we  feem  to  gain  by  tho 
termination  tth  indead  of  i  is  a  fuperfluous  fyllabje. 

We  have  fuch  words  as  exiflsy  places ^  p*lffiffih  pleafetj  and 
Juhjijls%  and  thefe  perhaps  are  fome  of  the  moft  exceptionable 
in  the  Englifh  language,  with  refpeft  to  the  fibilation  oi  the  /. 
But  this  obnoxious  letter  much  oftener  occurs  in  thofQ  JLatiti 
words,  from  which  thefc  are  derived.    Thus  w&  have  fxiften^ 

C  e  «  irfwf ' 
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Ir  is  perhaps  impbfllble  fo  produce  a  fentence  from  txxf 
Enghjh  writer,  in  which  there  is  more  (tbilation  in  proportion 
to  its  lengthf  than  in  the  following  1  Duitur  SuI^cnn  pfti^tu  ba* 
hyijft  f£jjfiomu  U  Siciitds  of  than  this,  Retiput  ad  ft  jHiosfibi 
^4/€fJcunt,     Caefar  de  Eell.  Gall.  1.  i.  §  4. 

The  following  lines  from  Virgil  will  evidently  prove,  that 
the  oJ>je6ion,  which*  Mr.  Addiibn  fays,  has  been  made  againfl: 
the  Eilglini  language,  might  with  much  greater  reaibn  hav# 
been  urged  againft  the  Latin. 

Sa:pe  malum  hoc  nobis,  fi  mens  non  laeva  fuiflet. 
Stttttus  ego  hutc  noftrx  fimilem,  quo  faepe  fblemus* 
Sic  canibus  catulos  fimiles,  fic  matribus  hsedos. 
Et  tibi  magna  (atis:  quamvis  lapis  omnia  nudus. 
£(  fbntes  facros,  frigus  captabis  opacum*  EtU  i» 

Theftylis  et  rapido  itXi\%  melToribus  aeftu. 
Nonne  fiiit  fatius  trifles  Amaryllidis  iras. 
Sic  pofitae  quoniam  fu^ves  mifcetis  odores«  £;/.  ii« 

£t  ft  non  aliqua  nocuiflcs^  mortuns  eii'es. 
Nefcio  qttis  teneros  oculus  mihi  fafcinat  a'gnos.^     EcL  \\v» 
Sylveftris  raris  fparfis  labrufca  racemi^.  EcL  v* " 

Fraxinus  in  fylvis  cedat  tibi,  pinus  in  hortls.  EcL  vii« 
Prxrertiroinccrtisfimenfibusamnisabundans.  GeoKu  115* 
Exercebis  bumnm,  folilqaeinftabis  ariftis.  i.  2x0.' 

Aut  gravibus  rallris  galeas  pnlfubit  inanes.  .  i.  496. 

Sin  tttmulis  acclive  foium,  collefque  fupinos.  ii/  176^  < 

Pontibus  ut  crebiis  poflit  confideret  et  alas.  iv.  27. 

The  harmony  of  thefe  lines  cannot  be  difputed ;  yet  we 
may  venture  to  affert,  that  there  arc  no  verfes  to  be  met  with 
in  EngKlh,  in  which  the  ftbilation  of  the  /  is  more  perceptible. 
In  the  firft  hundred  lii>es  of  Virgil's  firft  Georgic  the  letter  i 
occurs  300  times  1  but  in  a  hundred  lines  of  Dryden's  tranf-' 
lation  it  does  not  occur  above  270  ;  and  by  feveral  other  trials 
of  this  kind  we  have  found,  that  this  letter  is  more  frequent 
in  Latin  than  in  Englifh.  We  conclude  therefore  that  Mr. ' 
Addifon's  remark  is  a  groundltis  refledton  on  the  harmony  of 
the  Engiilh  language. 

VI L  Am  EJfay  on  the  Revolutions  of  Liter aturt,  Tranjlattd  from 
the  Italian  of  Sig.  Carlo  Denina ;  Profeffor  of  EUquofKt  4md 
Belies  Litters  in  the  Univerfity  of  Turin.  Bjf  John  Murdoch* 
«^fl.  3/.     Cadell. 

pErhaps  ik)  fubjeft  requires  fo  much  the  united  exertion  of 

^   an  accurate  tafte  and  judgipent  in  a  writer,  as  the  hiftory.  of. ; 

the  Belles  Lettres,     The  rife  and  fall  of  empires  are  events  of  : 
V  gene^ 
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general  obfervation,  and  their  caufes  may  be  traced  from  ob- 
vious antecedent  eccun  en  ces;  but  the  peaceful  revolutions  of 
literature  are  con  dueled  by  imperceptible  gradations,  and  thp 
change  Ci.n  be  diicerned  only  by  tho'fe  who  are  endowed  with 
deiJcate  coneeptieos.  The  vicHfitudes  of  literary  ejirce}lenc« 
form  a  fubjed  eq u a Uy  curious  and  inilrnftive  ;' not  only  aa 
they  afford  an  airpie  profpcft  of  rhe  labours  of  gtfitu^s,  bur  aa 
they  Hkewife  fcrvc  to  difcover  the  caufes,  by  which  they  ar^ 
saore  imnnediatdy  bftuetieed. 

Signior  Denina  begins  his  hifiory  with  the  dawnings  of 
literature  among  the  ancients^  and»  after  tracking  Its  progref^ 
through  the  celebrated  writers -of  Greece,  heTelates  the  caufes 
of  its  dedenfion  in  that  country,  which,  with  Cicero  and 
Quintilian,  he  fixes  to  the  time  of  Demetriuy  Phalereus. 

•  Demetrius  Phalereus,  a  man  no  wife  inferior  ro  the  moft 
applauded  orators  before  him,  finding  that  the  proper  path  of 
eloquence  was  now  trite,  and  the  palm  of  noble  ilmplicity  and 
natural  grandeur  already  carried  off,  refolded  to  be  the  firft 
or  only  follower  of  a  new  fpccies  of  rhetoric,  rather  thaft  by 
imitating  his  predeceflbrs  always  to  remain  in  obfcurity.  He 
addicted  him  (elf,  therefore»  to  a  figurative,  fiowqy,  polite^ 
but  foft  and  effeminate  ftyle,  which,  by  its  novelty,  univer- 
falJy  plealed^  and  in  him,  indeed,  animated  by  the  force  anc^ 
vivaeiry  of  fuperior  genius,  had  fotne  merit,  bat  the  herd  of 
imitators  quickly  funk  into  the  utmoU  languor,  and  extin* 
g^jihed  every  fpark  of  .folid  eloquence.  -Thofe  who  pretend 
that  this  corruption  fprung  from  the  diffolution  of  popular 
government,  betray  their  ignorance  of  the  track  in  which  lite- 
rature ever  uniformly  walks.  Such  reafoning  might  have 
fome  weight  indeed,  if  wc  fpoke  of  that  eloquence  alone  wbichf  ~ 
reigns  in  the  affeqiblies  of  the  people,  to  which  emulation. 
jeaK)u(y,  and  the  fpirit  of  party,  add  an  inconceivable  fire  and 
vigour.  Examples  of  this  may  be  feen  in  the  oration  of  De* 
niofthcncs  in  defence  of  Ctefiphon,  in  thofe  of  Cicero  for 
the  recovery  of  bis  hbufe,  and  in  defence  of  Milo,  and  in  the 
Philipics  of  both  thefe  orators.  But  a  good  citizen  will  rever 
wiih  the  advancement  of  that  eloquence,  which  can  only  fiottcUh 
in  revolutions,  civil  wars,  and  the  downfal  of  government ; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  true  oratory  may  appear  in  a  thoufand 
ihapes  which  have  little,  if  any^  dependance  upon  political 
fyftem^.  B^t  in  the  time  of  Dcmeirius  none  of  the  other 
branches  of  literature  retained  their  former  luftre.  Compared 
with  Homer  and  Pindar,  Aratus  and  Apollonius  Hhodius^ 
ho#  groveling  and  languid  !  Archimedes  and  Euclid,  although 
the  fathers  of  mathemarics,  cannot  be  put  in  competition  with 
Plato;  and  the  more  ufcful  they  are  in  the  fciences  and  ma- 
'         ^'  Ccj  iJmmaUcaji 
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thematics,  the  iefs  are  (hey  known  for  elegance  aad  pQriijf 
of  ftylc. 

<  Aboyt  the  tioie  of  Defnetrfus»  however,  two  or  three 
fpedes  of  poetry,  which  bad  not  been  formerly  cultivated  with 
rqual  tafle,  flourlQied,  in  the  court  of  king  Vhiladelphus,  by 
the  beneficence  of  this  prince  in  Alexandry^  That  Q>ecies  of 
comedy  which  brings  fidlitious  perfonages  upon  the  ftage*  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Ari(lophanes«  CraMnusi  4ind  Eupolis,  who 
Introduced  the  aames  and  chara^rs  of  real  perions  alive  at 
the  time,  and  fometimea  prefent,  was  greatly  refined  by  Me-^^ 
Dander.  CalUoaachus  furpaffed  Mimnermus,  Simonides^ 
Theognisi  and  his  other  predeceifors  in  elegy  ;  and  pafloral 
poetry  was  at  once  introduced  and  carried  to  perfection  by 
Theocritos^  £ion,  and  Mofchus.  But  a  few  years  after  the 
death  of  Demetrius  and  thefe  poets,  the  true  fpirit  of  litera- 
ture* by  degrees,  difappeared  in  Greece,  partly  becaufe  no 
f}rince  after  Philadelphus  patronifed  it,  partly  becauie  the 
brmer  writers  had  exhaufled  ev/ery  valuable  ful^e£l,  and  thus 
laid  their  fucceiTors  under  the  neceflity  of  either  treading  in  the 
fame  fleps,  or  deviating  into  wrong  paths. 

*  I  uiufl  not  omit,  that  even  among  the  ^Greeks,  whom  we 
confider  a«  the  fountains  of  every  fcience,  the  decline  of  taf^e 

! proceeded  chiefly  from  an  abufe  of  that  which,  ufed  moderately^ 
brms  the  beautiful  and  fublime.  .  Plato  was  chiefly  celebrated 
by  the  Greek  critics  for  his  ufe  of  figures,  yet  in  the  opinion 
of  Longinus  he  runs  into  too  great  boldnefsof  metaphor*  and 
an  allegorical  bombaft.  Harmonious  di6^ion,  ncflbubt,  adds 
lufire  to  compofition  ;  but  Demetrius^  endeavouring  to  make 
his  flyle  bjilliant  by  frequent  figures,  and  agreeable  by  ^xqui-* 
fite  harmony,  rendered  what  wfed  to  heighten  eloquence  fub* 
fervient  to  its  ruin.  It  is  not  eafily  determined  who  produced 
the  fame  effedl  in  poetry ;  but  moft  probably^it  proceeded  from 
the  fame  caufe.  The  heathen  mythology  afforded  the  ancient 
poets  an  admirable  variety  for  every  compofition  ;  and  they 
always  endeavoured  to  enrich  their  verfes  with  an  hiltoric4 
(zQ.  or  fcientific  obfervation.  But  Phileias,  an  elegiac  poet* 
^y  his  pedantic  difplay  of  erudition,  fell  into,  what  of  all 
things  be  feemed  to  avoid*  duUnefs  and  lleriUty  i  and  Eupbo- 
Tion,  v^ho  wanted  to  allude  on  every  occafion  to  (bme  fable^ 
if)(\,  and  made  his  imitators  lofe,  equally  with  Philetas,  the 
true  fpjr^t  of  poetry,  which  conflfls  in  a  natural  fiinp^kit|i*  atid 
a  modcyra*t£  ufe  of  learning.' 

The  fifi^t  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  migration  of 
Ijtcrature  into  Italy*  where  it  was  firft  eftablifhcd  after  ,the 
conclufion  of  the  third  Punic  war  5  but  where  the  glory  of  the 
;MuIes  was  in  time  likewife  obfcured  by  the  fame  aoe6tanon  of 

excef- 
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exceffive  refinement  which   had  fulHed  their  honours  in  thp 
caft.  / 

*  The  firft  ftep  towards  the  decline  of  tafte  w«as  t^ken  even 
in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  nay  by  the  principal  literati  of  the 
age.  Afmius  Pollio,  Mecaenas,  and  M^lTala  Corvinu5,  it  i^ 
fnore  than  probable*  paved  the  way  for  the  corruption  of  elo* 
quence,  Propertius  for  that  of  poetry.  Not  that  thefe  authors 
were  undeferving  of  applaufc,  but  this  fatal  effe«fl  flowed  from 
the  prejudices  which  their  works  infinuated  into  their  admirers. 
Afmius  Pollio,  who  never  ceafed  carping  at  Cicero,  whom  he 
fometimes,  however,  awkwardly  praifed .  for  the  fake  of  de- 
corum,  greatly  conduced  to  wean  the  Romans  from  that 
fountain  of  Latin  oratory;  and  his  fon  Afinius  Gallus,  who 
'^rote  a  book  exprefsly  againft  Cicero,  fufficiently  (hews  to 
what  a  height  a  contempt  of  the  fathers  of  true  and  ibiid  elo- 
quence had  already  fyrung  up.  From  Seneca  and  Quintiliaa 
we  learn  the  effeminacy  of  Mecenas's  ftyle  ;  and  Meflala  car- 
ried his  expreifions  to  fuch  rhetorical  refinement  and  delicacy* 
that  his  imitators  could  not  h\xi  fall  into  the  mod  glaring  afr 
fedation.  Tiberius  Caefar,  whofe  orations  were  taxed  with 
affeflation  even  by  his  uncle  Augudus,  was  one  of  theie ;  and 
his  poetry,  by  an  imitation  of  Euphorion,  who  has.  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  became  obfcure  from  exceflive  care.  Pro* 
pertius,  as  I  hinted  above,  had  already  introduced  pedantry 
afnd  obfcurity  into  the  Latin  poetry.  Negledling  that  natural 
]$titity  which  we  admire  in  Tibullus,  he  filled  his  elegies  with 
endlefs  alluiions  to  fable.  In  this  he  followed  Philetas  the 
Grecian,  who,  from  too  ambitious  a  difplay  of  his  genius  and 
Ibarning,  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  inferior  to  Caliimachus* 
On  the  one  hand  Propertius  (although,  confidered  by  himfelf^ 
he  deserves  an  honourable  place  among  the  Latin  poets)  ia- 
Sliced  flwny  •^ritft-^,  in  order  to  /J>ow  their  learning,  to  at- 
tempt his  manner,  which,  as  it  is  more  full  of  allufions  and 
erudition,  is  lefs  natural  and  agreeable  ;  on  the  other,  there 
h  reafon  to  believe  that  Ovid,  who  had  undoubtedly  a  gre^;t 
and  happy  genius,  encouraged  others  to  publifh,  with  an  af- 
fe^ed  ircgligence,  whatever  their  luxtiriant  imagination  fug- 
geiled-  Ovid  was  undoubtedly  fuperior  to  all  the  poets  of  the 
Auguftan  age  in  genius  and  poetical  fancy  ;  but  by  his  licen- 
tious flights,  and  overcharging  his  piflores  with  colouring,  hc 
palfed  the  bounds  of  propriety  and  nature,  and  was  lefs 
efteemed  than  any  of  them.  Although  his  ftyle,  therefore, 
had  not  been  fb  refined,  his  conceits  not  fo  extraragant,  it 
if.ay  be  eafily  conceived  what  would  have  been  the  fjire  of  his 
\tk  ingenious  imitators.  * 
*  C  c  4  *  'Be 
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^  Be  thai  as  it  may,  ie  is  impoflible  to  find  a  ^eftimony  of 
^  greater  authority,  or»  tn  my  opinion,  a  more  probabie  reaibn, 
for  tbe  fudden  change  of  the  Roman  literatuf^  thttii  that  of 
Velleius  Taterculus,  who  Hved  at  that  time*  that  is,  at  -the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  This  hiftorian  not  only 
fhews  by  his  own  laboured  periods  and  refinement,  unlike  the 
bold  and  noble  fim^^lici'y  of  Cacfar  and  Salluft,  but  likewife 
exprefsly  declares,  that  in  his  time  literature  was  already  vi- 
fibly  on  the  decline.  Hence  he  takes  occafion  to  conCder  why 
b^tkinRome  and  Athens  the 'fine  arts,  after  atuining  tiic 
higheft  perfedion,  had  fo  fuddenly  ddcayed  ;  and  gives  a 
reaibn  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  have  been  adopted  hy 
all  who  have  iiAce  written  on  that  fubjed.  But  fome  of  thefe,  - 
particularly  the  Abbe  Dubos,  employing  themfelvjs  in  main- 
taining the  influence  of  phyfical  caufes  on  literary  revolutions^ 
frequently  neglcdl  every  thing  that  does  not  coprefpond  wUh 
their  particular  fydem.  ^<  Emulation^"  fays'PatercuIus,  *'  is 
the  nurfe  of  genius ;  fomctimes  envy,  (bmetimes  admiration, 
fpurs  Qs  on,  whilfl  that  which  is  eagerly  fbilowed  by  ;all,  na* 
turally  arrives  at  perfection.  How  difficult  is  it  to  Aop  at  any 
height !  Whatever  no  longer  advances,  mufl  inevitably  retreat. 
As  at  fidl  we  glowed  with  the  ambition  of  furpafling  or  equal* 
ling  thofe  we  imagined  our  fuperiors,  fo  when  our  hopes  arjt 
blafted  our  ardour  cools,  and  we  give  over  the  purfuit  of  what 
we  defpair  to  overtake.  Hence  we  leave  the  beaten  track  for 
paths  hitherto  unexplored,  where  novelty  may  raiie  us  from 
obfcurity,  and  immortatife  our  name/' 

♦  During  and  after  the  reign  of  Tiberius  tbe  itch  of  re6ne- 
ment  in  ftyle  increafed  to  an  immoderate  degrett  both  in  profe 
and  verfe.  Some  even  boafted  that  their  periods  were  (b 
fmooth  they  might  be  fung  and  danced  to.  in  fine,  an  unU 
verial  affedation  of  conceit,  and  pomp  of  fVyle,  prevailed  ia 
every  fpecies  of  compofition  \  and  the  Romans  in  general  were 
already  difguiled  with  the  fimplicity  of  tbe  ancients.* 

.  The  author  is  particularly  copious  in  tracing  the  progreft 
of  learning  on  its  revival  in  Italy,  and  he  furniQies  many- 
jodicioas  remarks  on  the  writer's  of  that  country*  He  has^" 
aifb  beftowed  diftind  chapters  on  he  ^evohitions  of  ^e* 
rature  rn  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  Britain.  His  know«*< 
ledge  of  our  literature  is  extenfive,  as  a  foreigner,  though  hf 
feemk  to  be  lefs  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  £ngli(h  wrtter^^ 
than  of  thofe  wirh  whole  languages,  we  may  naturally  fttp-^ 
pole  him  to  be  more  converfant.  ' 

:  Upon  the  whole,  Signior  Denina  difcovers  a  claffical  tafil^ 
ifi<  criticifitn  and  the  Revolutions  he  exhibits  prefents  us  witb. 
tbe- invariable  ob&rration»  that  the  corriaptioa  of  literature  !«> 

per- 
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perpetiasinf  the  confequenci;  of  »o  immodente  and  affedcd  re- 

^ncme^t.     T^e  traiUIator  of  x\^t  work  fteim  to  have  difcharge^ 
)4&  part  with  fidelity. 

■-'*.■    '"        "         ■  i        .  ■*■  .-I I      I  # 

Vni.   The  CcmpliU  EngUJh  Farmer ;  or  a  PraaUal  ^jflem  of  HuJ*^ 
hanirj^  &C*    By   a  Fra^Ual  Farmtr^  and  a  Friend  of  the  Ut$  ^ 
Mr.  jcthro  Tull,  Jtither  of  the  Horfe^hoeln^  Hufbandry^     %m^. 
6i^    Newbery. 

^nE/Ritbgs on  the  fubjeft  of  huiban<jry»  vitfgt^d^ ^lotryM^ 
^^  are  eafily  reviewed,  ag  they  admit  a  more  genei^al  chu* 
raider  than  oiUers  whofe  merit,  is  more  eqQiviM:aU  or  that  evt« 
deialyf  contain  bath  good  and  bad  inftru^ltons ;  for  in  thefe  $k 
difcnroination  is  rec^uifire  ;  we  (hould  notonly.do  jufUce.  to  the 
■merit  of  the  work  and  its  author,  but  alfo  to  the  pu&lic,  and 
fr^<^ntly  to  hotb  in  the  fame  p^ge.  From  reading  the  wtkrfc 
before  us  with  attention,  we  are  apt  to  believe  it  will  call  ibr.' 
fuch  diftinAions, 

We  may  alio  remark  in  general,  that  books  of  haibandrf. 
which  are  worthlefs  do  little  mifchief ;  the  ignorance  of  the 
author  is  prefentJy  found  lout,  and  his  readers  are  then  ohi 
their  guard  againft  every  abfurdity  he  cai|  advance^  but,  on 
the  contrary,  with  thefe  books  of  real  general  merit,  the  cafe 
is  different ;  the  numerous  valuable  articles  found  in  them^ 
|>rejudi«e  the  reader  in  favour  of  other  pailages  not  of  e<tiiaL 
merit,  and  give  too  n^uch  fandlion  to  (bme  that  have  no  merit 
at  alL  In  this  cafe,  the  bufinefs  of  the  critic  is  to  point  oat 
the  good  from  the  bad ;  or,  in  the  language  pf  the  farmer^ 
to  winnow  the  corn, from  the  chaff. 

The  Complete  Englifli  Farmer  begins  his  Preface  with  the 
following  words ;  *  The- books  that  have  been  written  upo«- 
the  fubjeft  of  agricidture<  are  too  numerous  to  be  purchafed, 
»od  too.voIui|ainous  to  be  read  by  tbofe  who  are  obliged  for  %r 
livelihood  to  employ  their  time  in  the  pra6kice  of  bufl>andry»^ 
My  d^fign,  therefore,  i^  to  comprife  into  one  fmall  volume^ 
all  that  is  neceflary  for  the  farmer  to  read,  and.  to  redsico  t» 
Ord^r  tbofe  late  diicoveries  and  improvements  that  are  related 
by  others  in  detached  parts  $'  and  adds,  *  unfortunately  fer^ 
farming,  the  greateft  number  of  thoie  who  have  pretended  to. 
teach  the  art,  have  either  been  fcholars  only,  or  unlearned 
f^mexs;  either  mere  theorifls,  or  mere  pra^ifers.^  Here,» 
however,  he  excepts  Mr.  TuU,  whofe  book*  were  it  properly 
revifed,  no  lover  of  agriculture,  he  fays,  would  be  without  :< 
asid  Arthur  Young,  efi);  whofe  writings,  he  fays,  are  f uU  <^ 
pra^cal  knowledge,  as  well  as  juft  reafoning,  and  de&rve  the^ 
gceateft  encouragcmeiit.    He  likewiie  excepts  the  revetend  Mr»: 

Harte, 
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vHarte*— At  the  author  here  tdls  «s,  that  his  booli  is  tneafit  ds 
%  compendiam  of  ail  that  i»  reqwiite  for  the  farmer  to  read, 
we  ihall  be  the  better  able  to  examine  ,the  *temlei¥cy  cf  it  in  an- 
fireriogthat  preieofMn. 

The  next  buiinefs  of  the  Preface  is  to  find  fault  with  Or* 
Hokne*s  work  :   he  has  fqmc    pertinent  obfcrvations,  but '  by 
no  means  does  juftice  to  that  very  ingenious  writer's  Principles- 
of  Agriculture  and  Vegetatiort.     Next  he. gives  us  his  opinion 
of  the  New  Hufbandry,  which  he  condems  at  once,  niuch  too 

.  freely^ the  Preface  of  «  work  intended  eifpredy  to  afcertam 
the  merit  bcRh  of  that  and  the  Old  ctihure ;  however,  as  he 
here  expreiies  hunfelf  more  detifwely  than  in  the  body  of  the 
woi^»  we  nanft  not  pafs  the  enquiry  over.  Among  other  rea- 
Ibnsibr  condemning  the* new  mode,  he  remarks,  *  that  if  Mr* 
TuH  hlmfelf,  who  invented  the  New  Hufbandry,  and  praaifed 
k  with  unremitting  diligence,  had  let  the  farm  he  occupied  to 
a  fuhftantial  tenant,  tie  irtight  ^»ve  lived  more  genteely  upon 
the  rent,  without  labour,  than  upon  the  whole  produce  of  it 
Itberioufly  acquired.  Very  likely,  he  might,  but  this  proves 
]K»thing  againil  his  buftandry  ;  we  agree  with  ouf  attthor  ih 
Opinion  concerning  the  new  mode,  but  we  cannot  allow  that 
f«oh  tvaibning  will  ever  he  able  to  overthrow  the  force  <$f  Mr. 
Toll's  experiments.  For  we  may  venture  the  very  fame  afler- 
^h  of  ♦three  foorths  of  the  gcntlemren  who  praftife  the  com- 
ifton  mode ;  but  are  we  therefore  to  condemn  it  ?  If  the  firo* 
fit  made  1^  the  hufbandry  is  to  be  the  proof  of  its  excellence, 
that  proof  will  ever  be  equivocal  until  a  pra£lifer  of  it  is  found 
who  has  all  theoeconomy  in  it,  ufual  in  the  common  hufbandry. 
He  goes  on, 

•  That  Ae  definition  of  weeds,  the  mnlfiplying  of  fibres, 
amd  the  loofening  earth  about  the  roots  of  prants>  will  irKrreafe 

'  their  vigowr,  are  truths  that  cannot  be  controverted  ;  but  in 
this  country  where  labour  is  dear,  the  expence  of  petforming 
thele  operations,  I  am  inclined  to  thiuk,'  itom  my  own  Httle 
experience,  will  -exteed  'the  profit.  Will  any  one  who  has 
made  the  experiment,  t«ke  upon  him  to  fay,  that  in  rows  only 
tivelve  inches  apart»  the  two  inches  that  are  planted  will  pro- 
Arce  an  equal  quantity  of  grain,  after  being  three  times  hand- 
heed,  with  the  whole  fourteen  inches  planted  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  provided  the  land  is  all  equally  prepared  ;  with  an 
additional  excefs  thai  will  pay  for  the  exccfs  of  labour 'P*^ 
\  We  heredefire  leave  to  repjy,  that  the  author  rcaibns  with- 
<Rit  dating  any  principles  on  winch  to  reafon  ;  in  equ^Hy-dif- 
htot  drilling,  the  mode  he  is  here  fpeafctng  of,  the  thidcncft 
df'  the  planting  ihould  depend  on  the  tfilVancc  to  -which  th^ 
r«ibt*  of  "wh^atextend  withvigeur. '-  If -they  penetrate-,  ars  ^nyy 
'-  ccr- 
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^ttinly  dp,  fix  or  feyen  inches  around,  roivs  at  twe^^  irtche< 
hiuft  be  proper  ;  for,  according  to  the  author's  own  acknow% 
jedgment  of  tbi  mmltsflying  of fi^tsy  and  tht  bo/ening  tartb  abot^ 
ihi  r^ts  of  plAnis  increafing  their  vigour,  the  hoeing  tnuft  bt 
beneficial ;  to  which  is  added,  the  total  deArudion  of  weeds  . 
by  three  band-boeiags*  Now  it  appears  to  us,  that  und<sr 
thefe  circumftances,  the  wheat  at  twelve  inches  will  yield 
inor^  than  broadc.aft>  aod  that  the  fuperiority  will  pay  ^ore 
than  the  expences  ;  although  that  is  more  than  need  be  granted, 
becaufd  a  part,  and  not  a  trifling  one,  of  the  benefit  of  hoeing^ 
ihould  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  fucceiftve  crops  ^  But 
why  (bould  the  author,  or, why  fhould  we  amufe  ourTelTec 
with  reafoning  about  what  experiment  has  already  decided  I 
Sir  Digby  Legard,  compared  barley  fown*  &c.  in  various  me- 
thods, the  neat  produce  broadcaft,  five  quarters  four  bufhds 
and  an  half;  neat  drilled,  at  one  foot,  fix  quarters,  and  an 
half  peck.  See  M/7/V  H^fb,  vol.  v.  p.  319.  The  ikene  genlle-  / 
inan  had  other  trials  to  the  fame  effed.  Mr.  Young  alfe,  m 
hi%,C^ur/i  of  MxfirimMtai  ^gricubun,  xo\,  u  p,  125,  ikews; 
that  his  wheat  in  equally-diftant  rows,  hand-  hoed,  paid  4I.  6t* 
an  acre  clear  profit^  on  an  average,  which  is  much  greater 
than  he  made  by  the  broad  jcafl,  or  by  the  horfe^beed.  •  Bnt 
what  js  of  more  confequence  than  either  of  thefe  inftances,  is» 
the.pradice  in  jEaft  Kent,  and  the  IHe  of  Thanet,  wh'are  tb« 
common  farmers  drill  in  equally- diilant  rows«  and  both  hand 
and  horfe-boe  s  and  we  ace  aflured  on  undonbted  vathonty^ 
that  tbe  pradice  increafes  among  them,  and  thit  they  grb# 
rich  by  it.  From  all  which,  have  we  not  reafon  to  concluds^ 
|hat  our  author  has  not  fufficieat  experience  in  this  matter  I 
and  we  will  venture  in  general  to  aflert,  that  hoeing  is  one  of 
(ho/e  expences  that  are  ever  repaid.  If  it  was  not,  the  farmer$ 
around  Ryegate  in  Surry,  and  about  Colchefler  in  EfT^x,  would 
not  hoe  all  their  broadcafl  wheat  at  Co  large  an  expence. 
.  .  The  remainder  of  the  Preface  is  principally  taken  up  ja 
pr4»ving  that  beat,  and  moijiure  are  the  principles  of  vegetation^ 
which  is  much  fuch  a  difcovery  a&  proving  that  earth,  air,  and 
water,  are  the  iiii;ne. 

Next  follow  a  plate  of  five  new  implements,  ioivcntcd  of 
improved  by  the  author.  Fig.  4.  is  a  hand  hoe^  that  fedni 
to  have  merit.  Fig.  5.  a  harrow^  common  in.  feveral  parts  of 
the  kingdon>»  Fig.  i  •  a  turn-refl  plough ;  all  which  we  ven^ 
ture  to  pronounce  worthlefs,  except  in  preparing  land  forgra:^  ; 
hecaufe  the  ihare  is  fo  narrow  that  .but  a  fmall  part  of  thefur^ 
fowisftt/;  and  the  mould y?/V^,  for  we  cannot  call  it  bueti^ 
^  ftrast,  that  the  draft  is  -much  heavier,  than  requi£tei  Fig^  a; 
^  borrowed  from  Ms^  Moore's  patent  plough^  or  Mr.  Moored 

from 
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fttMH  tbfr.  Fig,  3.  has  a  ftrak  mould^board*  all  wbicft  are 
bad. 

'  The  firft  ten  chapters  are  occupred  with  dircSiofis  for  in- 
lcMing[  and  building  U|K)n  a  wade  with  eftimates ;  all  whkh 
has  little  to  do  i^ith  the  purpofe  of  }nftru6ling  the  generaUr/N 
of  hufbandmen.  But  there  are-  a  few  obfervations  we  rouft 
IM  pafs  over.  In  p.  a.  he  recommends  'wkUs  and  IJack  l^ora 
equally  in  fencing ;  the  latter  is,  however,  a  pernicioiis  weed 
in  a  fence. 

'  Page  7.  Parks  planted  in  fpots  at  a  yard  afundcr :  this  is  the 
woril  management :  they  fhouid  be  over  the  whole  land  to 
ilielter  one  another,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  no  ^ra/s  vr  nvetd 
Mttfi  be  rtmo^iit^  which  is  a  juft  obfervation  of  the  author. 

*  Chap.  4*  Concerning  the  buildings  and  farm-yard,  is  foil 
of  juft  and  fenfible  obfervations. 

In  chap.  15.  we  cannot  but  exprefs  our  difapprobation  at 
the  author's  tranfcribing  Ellis  verbatim,  in  p,  70,  71^,  and  72, 
in  the  charafters  of  fervants,  without  acknowledging  a  line  ; 
•ntf  to  a  poor  purpofe,  for  cuftoms  of  this  ibri  are  applicable 
only  to  certain  fituations. 

At  p.  77*  the  author  defends  the  farmers  fer  rejed^ing  the 
«ie  of  oxen.    '  No  fet  of  men  in  this   kingdom/  fays  he^ 

*  underftands  their  own  intereft  better  than  the  clafs  of  far* 
iners.^  Such  vague  declarations  mean  nothing.  How  well  do 
they  underftand  their  interefl  who  plough  with  fix  horfes  at 
length,  who  (bw  turneps  and  beans  without  boeing,  who  fttd 
lean  hogs  with  milk  in  fummer ;  who  tiake  Hx,  eight,  ten  cropa 
of  €9rn  running  f  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Chap.  15.  on  Implements  is  very  incomj^ete,  and  fome  toola 
are  named  of  no  ujt. 

Chap.  r6.  on  Soils,  deferves  commendation  :  ft  is  pra^ical, 
and  not  copied  from  other  writers. 

Chap.  17.  the  fame.  Chap.  19.  on  Manures,  has  fbm^ 
good  obiervations  ;  but  the  fubjefi  demands  experiment  alone. 

•  I  will/  fays  he,  *  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  and  uncontrover- 
tible  maj^m,  that  chalk  freih  from  the  pit,  laid  on  and  ma* 
naged  as  before  dire6ted  in  the  proper  feaftvi,  wUI  enrleh  every 
fert  of  earth  it  is  laid  upon  ;  and  that  lime^  on  the  eoncraiyy 
laid  on  at  whatever  time,  or  managed  in  whatever  manner, 
will,  after  the  firft  and  fecond  year,  impoverifh  every  foil  it 
mixes  with.^-^Froro  this  paffage  one  would  think  the  writer 
dropt  fixmi  the  moon  ;  what  will  the  farmers  who  underftand 
their  •wn  intereft  fo  well,  in  the  Hundreds  of  EfTex,  fay  to  this  ^ 
who  go  ten  miles  for  lime,  and  manure  with  it  at  the  rate  of 
5I.'  61.  and  7I.  an  acre.  Thofe  in  various  parts  of  Yorkfiiire, 
who  get  crops  by  lime  alone  ?  In  the  moors,  who,  without 

lime. 
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Kn^  could  gn  no  crog  at  all  ?  In  the  peak  of  perbf,  w^tm 
lime  ^bMf  without  tillage,  and  without  other  manure,  €oii«» 
vert? a  black  defart  to  good  grafs?  fiut.tbe  author  giye»/u# 
only  an  afTertibn  :  to  drop  inftanccs,  let  us*alk  him  what  mai* 
nure  he  would  lay  on  the  foils  that  abomid  with  the  Titriolte> 
acid? 

Chap.  20.  on  G)mpo(!$,  contains  good  matter;  parties* 
larly  his  obfervation  on  urine,  p.  114.  *  Whatever  cooipor^ 
iition  is  added  {o  chalk  robs  it  of  its  eifential  qualities.!—* 
This  is  a  bold  aifertion  that  wants  experiment  tO:  afcertain ; 
hat  it  is  a  favourite  idea  of  the  author's. 

Chap.  21.  contains  fome  experiments  which^  though  nor 
tonciufive,  have  their  merit.  The  very  forming  trials  (tefervet 
the  thanks  of  the  public. 

Chap.  22.  on  cropping  lands,  is  full  of  errors^  It  teacbea 
us  to  purfue  a  courfe  of  crops  fo  bad  that  one  would  fuppoie  it 
the  produdt  of  one  ignorant  of  huibandry.  *.  Firfi^  fays  he, 
plough  and  manure  and  fow  wheat.-— ^^i^^W^  Beans*-— 7'4'W* 
barley. — Fourthy  Clover;  take  two  crops  and  winter  fallowf 
for — Fifth  J  Oats. — $ixtb^  Winter  vetches. — Se^enth^t  Wheat 
or  turneps.  > 

On  lieht  land:  i.  Turneps.  z.  Peafe  or  vetche$«  }^ 
Wheat.     4.  Barley.     5.  Clover*    6.  Oats. 

Here  let  the  reader  obfcrve  that  clover  is  introduced  on  both 
ibtts,  without,  perhaps  the  greatefl  advantage  attending  the. 
crop,  that  of  preparing  for  wheat  on  one  earth,  which  we 
ihall  venture  to  call  the  bed  hufbandry  ever  difcovered..  And. 
in  the  lafl  courfe,  turneps,  which  ought  unexceptionably  to 
be  fucceedcd  by  barley,  are  followed  by  peafe,  and  the  barley 
thrown  after  the  wheat,  which  is  vile  management :  we  appeal^ 
to  the  knowledge  of  all  good  farmers  for  the  juftneis  of  thef^ 
remarks. 

Chap.  23^  and  24,  are  ingenious;  the  propofition  fbrplaiiti 
ing  moors  unexceptionable. 

[  To  b$  fontinuid^  ] 

: .,..>. — a' 

IX.  7bt  Phikfipbtr:  in  thru  Cotvuirfathns.     Part  Ih     Witb  4 

Second  DedtcatiM' to  Lord  Mznsficid.     Svo.    ii.  6d.     Becket. 

r£  have  already  had  occafion  to  take  notice  of  the  firft 
part  of  thefe  Converfations  *, .  in  which  th^  fpeakea, 
were  a  Whig,  a  Courtier,  and  a  Philofopher.  A  Clergym^a 
h  now  joined  to  the  company,  in  order  to  guard  the  interefii. 
of  the  church,  when  they  (liould  be  brought  under  conOdera*-. 

♦  Vide  Critical  Review,  Numb.  180.  p.  63,  _^ 

tlon."  * 
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tlon.  The  chara£icrs  <if  the  Whig  and  Courtier  are  flSI  AnS- 
formly  fupported,  and  tlie  Philofopher  continues  to  4fguit 
foimfelf  with  the  moderation  and  candour  which  we  forilierly 
ftmarked  in  his  rentinnents.  We  ^all  here  extrad  that  part 
of  the  dialogue  which  relates  to  petitions  and  remonftrances. 

*  Whig.  Well ;  but  what  think  you  of  a  meafure,  which 
ftems  to  have  had  the  general  approbation  ;  and  has  been 
adapted  by  ieveral  Countries  and  boroughs ;  that  of  petittoning 
the  throne  ? — A  meaftire  very  regular  I  warranted  by  the  fpi- 
rh  ©f  the  conilitufion ;  and  even  by  exprefs  law? 

*  Pbilofopber,  I  think  the  method  of  petitioning  the 
throne,  on  many  oecafions,  the  beft  that  can  be :  but  that  it 
is  not  fuited  to  every  occafion.     If  the  objeft  had  been  to  rei 

move  one  or  more  of  the  miniftry  ;  and  Xht  h of  c 

would  not  have  applied ;  the  beft  method  to  be  taken,  would 
have  been,  for  the  people,  as  counties,  and  boroughs,  to 
have  pl*eferred  their  petitions.  This  is  a  regular  method  of 
aiking  for  what  a  king  of  England  has  a  power  to  grant ;  and, 
generally,  does  grant,  as  a  political  favour  and  condefcenfion. 
But  the  objeft  of  our  late  petitions,  was  of  infinitely  greater 
importance;  a  fundamental,  eftabliftied  principle  of  the  con-* 
Aitution;  without  which'^it  mud  bediffolved;  it  could  not 
cxift.  This  principle  was,  in  one  inftance,  deftroyed;  and 
great  injury  committed,  by  one  part  of  the  community,  on 
the  other.  The  injured  part,  after  fome  inefFeftual  ftruggles^ 
makes  its  complaint  to  the  chief  magiftrate ; — and  petition^' 
him  :  — to  do  what  ? — ta  deftroy  the  offending  part. 

*  mig.     What  could  have  been  done  } 

*  Phi,  What,  yet  remaim  to  be  done  :  for,  you  know,  no 
^tisfaCtion  has  been  obtained.  The  requeft  of  the  petitioners 
WIS,  that  the  king  (hould  diflblve  the  parliament ;  and  com- 
mit the  members  into  the  hands  of  their  conftituents.  But,' 
however  regular  their  method  of  application  might  be,  it  was 
not  calculated  to  anfwer  any  good  purpofe,  Adminiftration 
is  thought  to  have  influenced  the  houfc  to  the  meafure,  which 
is  the  great  fubjeA  of  the  petitions,  and  which  is,  iuftly^ 
com  plained,  of.  Is  it,  then,  to  be  fuppofed,  that  it  will  dif- 
folve  a  houfe  fo  much  at  its  devotion  ?  J  wonder,  it  did  not 
occur  to  thofe,  who  conducted  the  budnefs  of  petitions,  that 
they  were  purfuing.a  meafure  which  would,  not  only,  prpve 
fruiflefs  in  its  immediate  confequencesf  but  would,  alfb 
weaken,  their  party  ;  by  throwing  out  of  their  intereit,  and' 
perhaps,  Tnto  the  hands  of  adminiftratioh,  a  great  number  of 
their  fiiends. 

'  Hardly  any  man,  can   be  now  a  fl ranger,  to  the  gejieral 

method  of  obtaiaing  a  feat  in  the  h of  c .     It  is 

very 
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very  fcldom,  that  a  member  i$  returned,  without  ineuirbg  aifc 
cxpence  inconvenient  to  his  private  fortune.  God,.Qiily,'; 
knows,  with  what  views  fuch  expf nee  is,  at  any  time  incurred. , 
We'bave,  often,  rea/bns  to  fufpedl,  that  a  member  who  pays, 
for  his  feat,  conceives  that  he  has  a  kind  of  private  property 
in  the  hou/e,  pur'cliafed  by  his  money ;  and  which  he  is  not 
willing  to  give  up,  but  on  a  valuable  conJi deration,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  time,  underftood  to  be  fi^ed  for  the  duration  of 
parliament.  This  man  muft  be  alarmed  at  the  thought  of  a 
diflblution,  in  the  firft  or  fecond  feffion ;  and  would,  gene- 
rally, be  an  enemy  to  any  one  who  propofed  it.  If  the  whole 
houfe  had  offended,  the  meafure  thea  would.  haVe  been  more 
juft,  though  not  more  efFedual.  In  the  prefent  cafe,  the. 
hou(e  was  divided  ;  and  the  decifion  complained  of  was  carried^ 
not  without  difficulty,  and  by,  only,  a  fmall  majority.  Bat,, 
according  to  the  petitions,  the  houfe  was  to  be  branded  with 
infamy  ;  and  puniflied,  without  making  any  diftindion  of  the 
Friends  from  the  oppofers  of  the  vote.  Thofe  who  had  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  the  harm,  as  well  as  thofe  who  had  done 
it,  were  to  be  fent  back  to  a  country,  where  they  had,  but 
lately,  almoft  ruined  their  families.  You  may  fay,  that  they 
would  have  been  returned  without  expence.  Thas  might 
have  been  the  cafe  of  fome;  perhaps  of  all  of  them.  But 
fhew  me  the  member  of  parliament  who  will  take  your  word, 
for  it ;  and  having  a  feat,  which  he  has  procured  by  corrup* 
tion,  will  chufe  to  relinqoilh  it  for  the  chance  of  being  re* 
turned  without  expence,  by  a  people  whom  he  knows  to>  be- 
venal ;  and  whom  a  fum  of  money  would  tempt  to  break 
through  any  refolutions  they  may  have  made.  I  think,  there- 
fore, the  meafure  was  not  judicious,  as  it  was  not  likely  to., 
obtain  its  end  ;  and  it  was  very  probable,  it  would  alarm  and 
alienate  from  them,  many  friends  who  might  have  been  ufcful 
to  the  petitioners. 

*  Courtier.     Well;  what  think  you  then  of  remonflranc^s  ? 
'  Phi,     I  think  of  them,  as  of  the  meafures  of  men,,  who. 

were  determined  to  go  on  as   they  begun ;  men  who  had  more 
zeal  than  knowledge. 

*  Cour,  Come  ;  fay  they  were  feditious  :  I  am  fure,  you 
muft  think  them'  fo.  Then  muft  be  an  end,  of  all  dignity, 
and  even  power  in  government,  if  the  king  is,  not  only  to  be* 
remonftrated  with  in  the  name  of  a  body  of  people ;  but  to  be 
talked  to, ,  and  fcolded  at : 

*  Phi,  — Not  quite  fo  bad,  neither ;  though  bad  enough 
in  truth. — I  have  not  ufed  myfelf  to  think  of  kings  as  gods  j 
ov  even  their  vicegerents,  but  as  other  magiftrates  may  be ; 
yet  I  was  hurt  at  Beckford's  behaviour;  it  ,was  unjufli6able  l 

it 
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it  was  tnfblenh  The  chief  magillrate  of  a  great  empire, ' 
Aibuld  never  be  addrcfTed  or  ihdrufled,  but  in  confequeAre  of*' 
deliberation  artd  counfeh  tit  reprdfents  the  majefty  <$f  the  ' 
whole  people,  in  one  great  departmeiit  of  government;  and 
it  is  politic  ;  it  is  neceflary  to  keep  up  an  opinion  of  his  dig- 
nity. To  addrefs  fiim,  familiarly ;  and  tallc  to  hint,  as  yoa . 
cal!  it,  is  to  forget  the  niagiftrate,  «nd  the  method  of  in-* 
dncing  him  to  his  duty ;  and  applying  to  the  pafliohs  of  the ' 
«an.  • 

*  ^i^^.  All  in  the  wrong ;  nothing  but  what  you  muft  find 
iatilt  ni'ith.  In  the  name  of  goodn^^,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
Let  us  know  your  fcheme.  It  is  ftrange>  that  you  (hould  think 
every  body  blind  but  yourfelf. 

*  PhiL  Every  body  >  H^s  every  body  been  confulted  on  the 
neafiires  taken  in  the  oppofition  ?  Have  the  mod  fenfible  and 
independant  people  in  the  country,  known  any  thing  of  them, 
till  they  have  been  determined  upon,  and,  many  of  them,  carried 
info  execution?— But,  by  the  way.  Sir,  I  muft  let  you  know, 
that  you  greatly  wrong  me,  if  you  fuppofe  I  think  myfelf  wi(cr 
thafn  every  man  whole  conduct  I  can  find  fault  with.  If  I  had 
been  in  the  circumftances  of  many  of  the  advifers  of  the  mca- 
furiss  in  queAion;  it  is  probable,  that  I  Ihould  have  advifed  as 
they  did.     I  know,  it  is  quite  different,  to  judge  of  things  in 

, .  a  cloiet,  and  at  leifure ;  and  to  judge  of  them  in  a  noify  af- 
fembly,  in  the  hurry  of  bufiftefs,  and  preffed  on  by  infipati- 
ence.  A  man  who  looks  on,  may  fee  more  of  the  game,  than 
theperfohs  engaged  :  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  he  would 
play  it  better. 

*  Clergyman.     Come,  come ;  it  is  not  neceflary,  that  you 
ihould  take  the  kind  of  pains  you  now  do. 

*  Cttur.  No,  no  ;  let  us  proceed  to  bufinefs.' 

A  great  part  of  this  Converfation  is  employed  on  a  fcheme' 
for  preventing  corruptipn  in  the  ele£iioii  of  members  of  par-' 
liament,  and  on  the  danger  of  ftanding  armies  .in  a  free  go- 
vernment. The  fubjefls,  in  general,  are  all  of  a  political  kind, 
and.  they  are  difcufFed  by  the  Philofopher  in  aii  cafy  and  ra- 
tional manner. 

'  '  I    ■  i  ■    -    ■  I  .1  .1.1 1. ..  1 1  _ tii'ii  ii.  II  .1  ■  ■  ■  I     .   ■ ' 

X«  A  Niw  French  DiSHattary  in  two  Parti,     By  Mr,  Delatan- 
ville.     8-rff.    yj*    Nourie. 

"^  O,  authors  of  whatever  clafs  or  denomination  have  a 
^  more  difficult  tafk  to  accortiplifh  than  lexicographers  :  as. 
the  nature  of  their  undertaking  feems  to  exempt,thein  from  the 
labour  bf  invention,  their  work  is  generally  thought  to  be 
cafy,  but  as  Horace  jtaflly  obferveSi  J^aitf  tantofius  cmrh  quanta- 
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^$ifi4tmhm,  the  lefi  indulgciiee  it  lee^s  «irii»  the  hetrier  the 
toil,  and  th^  drudgery  the  more  painful.  If  we  ftrialy  eA« 
nine  the  general  pfiBpaflMlDn'of  the  vortd»  that  to  compile  a 
^iaionary  xoiiiirea  but  iiitle  or  no  ahUities,  we  ihall  find  it 
haa  rather  been  implicitiy  received,  than  admitted  on  good 
and  folid  gronnds.  It  is  a  joft  obftrvation  of  that  pfince  ci 
cri.ics,  Lopginua,  that  to  paft  a  judgment  on  word$»  and 
decide  coacefning  tbeir  vtriotts  imports*  is  the  laft  refuit  and 
eoofammate  perfedion  of  a  long  experience.  It  has  Kkewiie 
been  obfervcd  by  a  ceiebrated  modern  aothor,  that  n^twith* . 
Handing  the  mai^  edbrts  nuute  by  men  of  genius  and  ahlh'tiea 
to  improve  the  fevcral  languages  of  Burope»  and  bring  them 
to  a  juft  ftandard,  the  phtlofopher  fiill  {ee%  them  ki  remote 
frocB  perie^ua,  that  it  would  require  the  cultivation  of  9Lg9§ 
to  give  ^ny  one  of  them  ali  the  energy  and  force  it  is  capable 
of  acquiring.  Thefe  confiderattons,  if  duly  attended  to,  wilt 
induce  us  to  think  le(s4ight  of  the  talk  which  the  writer  ^  a 
diaionaty  has  to  perform  $  fmce  to  acquit  himfelf  to  generri 
iatis&dion,  he  nuift  jdn  the  talents  of  the  phliofbphet  and 
critic.ta  the  diHgence  and  accuracy  of  the  compiler. 

^mong  the  Eoropean  languages  none  feems  to  contain  a 
greater  numheir  of  niceties  and  refinements  than  the  modern 
French  s  from  whence  it  follows,  that  the  author  of  a  dtC'* 
iiooasy  or  grammar  of  that  tongue,  has  a  much  more  ar^ 
duQus  ta&  to  4iicharge,  than  he  who  engages  in  a  work  .of 
the  &aie  nature  in  any  other  language.  That  the  futhfr  now 
under  our  examination  has  happily  fucceeded  in  his  under^ 
taking,  wUl  be  acknowledged  by  fuch  as  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  French  tongue,  which  is  in  fome  meafure 
become  that  of  all  Europe.  To  convince  the  reader  that  thi;i 
judgment  is  wdl  founded,  we  (hall  give  a  &etch  of  his  method, 
which  we  apprehend  to  be  clear  and  comprehenfive* 

«  J  •  Whenever  a  French  word  hAs  two  or  more  meanina^s^ 
thoib  meanings  are  in  the  work  before  us  explained  by  ing^itk 
^ords  or  fentences,  to  which  numbers  are  prefixed*  in  brder 
to  diftinguiihtbem  from  each  other.  ' 

*  2.  The  different  meanings  are  often  explained  by  French 
fentences^  with  the  Engliih  annexed  to,  and  the  refpe^ive 
number  placed  before  each  of  them.      ' 

•  3.  As  there  are  fome  French  words  for  which  no  corre- 
f|>ondent  Englifh  words  can  be  found,  whenever  this  happens 
thofe  meanings  are  explained  in  French,  and  Englifli  fen« 
tences  placed  immediately  after  the  various  meanings  of  the 
French  words,  or  after  the  French  and  Englifti  fentences, 
fliewing  thole  difFereni  meanings.    The  French  proverbs,  and 
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the  idloins  peculiar  to  the  language  will  be  found  in  the  kmt 

place. 

4.  Whenever  the  Englifh  of  a  French  word  does  not  bring 
to  the  mind  a  clear  idea  of  that  word,  it  is  elucidated  by  ibme 
words  in  a  parenthcfis,  or  by  other  words  fixing  the  fenfe  of 
that  Engliih  term. 

5.  Numbers  are  fometimes  ufcd  to  (hew  to  what  part  of  an 
article  a  word,  whofe  meanings  are  explained,  has  a  relation. 

'6.  But  one  of  the  greateft  advantages  of  this  Di£Upnarf 
over  thofe  hitherto  publifh^d,  is,  that  it  contains  all  the  vari- 
ous fignifications  of  the  French  words,  whereas  fcveral  of  them 
arc  omitted  in  the  others,— This  our  author  ilkiflrates  by  an 
example  taken  from  B oyer's  and  Chambaud's  Di£lionaries,  and 
confronted  with  one  from  his  own,  from  which  it  appear»,  thaC 
the  word  nvefiry  has,  in  his  Diflionary,  fix  imports,  beftdcs 
thofe  contained  in  the  French  and  Englilh  Sentences  ;  whereas^ 
in  that  pf  fioyer,  it  has  but  two,  and  in  that  of  Chambaud 
four- 
Such  is  the  plan  of  M.  Delatanville,  which  he  has,  in  our 
opinion,  executed  in  a  judicious  and  maflerly  manner  ;  but 
'  above  all,  he  deferves  our  praife  for  avoiding  thofe  improper 
Englifh  words  and  phrafeS,  which  too  frequently  occur  in  other 
Dictionaries. 

Xr.  TJbe  Hermit  of  Warkworth.     A  Northumberland   Ballad, 
In  Tbrei  Fits  or  Cantos.     ^io,     7.s,  6J,     T.  Davies: 

^T^  HIS  poem  is  founded  upon  a  tradition  concerning  a  curious 
■*'  hermitage,  in  a  deep  romantic  valley,  about  a  mile  from 
the  caftle  of  Warkworth,  in  Northumberland  ;  executed  in 
the  folid  rock,  and  fupppfed,  from  the  ftile  of  the  architedure, 
to  have  been  formed  about  the  time  of  Edward  III.  It  is  uni- 
verlally  agreed,  that  the  founder  was  one  of  the  Bertram  fa- 
mily, which  had  once  conliderable  pofTelTions  in  that  county. 

The  firft  fit,  or  canto,  is  a  poetical  narration  of  a  love  ad- 
venture of  a  youth  of  the  Percy  family,  fon  of  the  famous 
Hotfpur,  and  a  young  lady,  daughter  to  Ralph  Neville, 
firft  earl  of  Weftmoreland.  The  lovers,  defpairing  to  obtain 
the  confent  of  the  lady's  father  to  the  marriage,  on  account 
of  an  old  family-animbfity,  had  refolycd  to  fiy  to  Scotland, 
where  Percy  had  formerly  lived  as  a  fugitive.  In  a  Rormy 
night  they  are  feparated  near  Warkworth,  but  being  difco- 
yered  by  the  hermit,  are  conduced  to  his  fequeftered  habita- 
tion. After  this  general  account,  we  fhall  prefent  our  teaderg 
with  an  extra6l  from  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  which  opens 
with  a  poetical  dcfcription  of  a  tempeltuous  nigjbt. 

•  Dark 
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'  Dark  was  the  nighty  and  wild  the  ftorm^ 
And  loud  the  torrent's  roar  j 
And  loud  the  fea  was  heard  to  dafii 
.    Againft  the  diftknt  (hore.  ' 

^  Mufing  on  man's  weak  haplefs  ftate^ 
The  lonely  hermit  lay ;  , 

When,  lo  I  he  heard  a  female  voice  > 

Lament  in  fore  difmay. 

•  With  hofpitable  hafte  he  rofe. 

And  wak*d  his  deeping  fire ; 
And  fnatchingup a  lighted  brandy 
Forth  hied  the  reverend  fire. 

•  All  fad  beneath  a  neighbouring  tree 

A  beauteous  maid  he  founds 
Who  beat  her  breaft,  and  with  her  tears 
BedewM  the  moffy  ground. 

•  O  weep  not,  lady,  weep  not  foj 

Nor  let  vain  fears  -alarm  : 
My  little  cell  fhall  ihelter  thee. 
And  keep  thee  fafe  from  harm* 

•  It  is  not  for  myfelf  I  weep, 

Nor  for  myfelf  I  fear ;  ' 

But  for  my  dear  anA  only  friend, 

Who  lately  left  itie  here  : 
«  And  while  fpme  fheltering  bower  hfe  fought 

Within  this  lonely  wood, 
Ah  !  fore  I  fear  his  wandering  feet 

Have  flipt  in  yonder  flood. 

•  O !  trufl  in  heaven,  the  hermit  faid. 

And  to  my  cell:  repair  5 
Doubt  not  but  I  fhati  find  thy  friend 
And  cafe  thee  of  thy  care. 

•  Then  climbing  up  his  rocky  flairs* 

He  fcales  the  cliff  fo  high  \ 
And  calls  aloud,  and  waves  his  light 
To  guide  the  flrangcr's  eye. 
«  Among  the  thickets  long  he  winds 
With  careful  Jteps  and  flow  : 
At  length  a  voice  return Vi  his  call^ 
Quick  anfWering  from  below  : 

•  O  tell  me,  father,  tell  me  true. 

If  you  have  chanc'd  to  fee  ,  - 

A  gentle  maid,  I  lately  left 

Beneath  fome  neighbouring  tree  x 

•  But  either  1  have  loft  the  place, 

Or  fhe  hath  gone  aftray  : 
And  much  I  fear  this  latal  ftream 
Hath  fnatch'd  her  hence  away, 

*  Praife  heaven,  my  fon,  the  hermit  faid ) 

The  lady's  fafe  and  well :  * 

And  foon  he  join'd'  the  wandering  youth. 
And  brought  him  to  his  cell. 

<  Then  well  was  feen,  thefe  gentle  friend* 
They  lov'd  each  other  dean 
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The  yotith  ht  ptrfsM  her  to  his  heart} 
The  maid  let  fall  a  tear. 

*  Ah  !  feldom  had  their  hoft>  I  ween» 

Beheld  fo  fweet  a  pair : 
The  youth  was  taH  with  maftly  bloom* 
She  (lender,  ibft,  and  fair. 

<  The  youth  was  ctad  in  foreft  greeny 

With  bugle-hom  fo  bright  s 

She  in  a  filken  jobe  and  icarf 

Snatched  up  in  hafty  flight* 

*  Sit  down,  my  children,  fays  the  &ge  % 

Sweet  reft  your  limbs  require : 
Then  heaps  treih  fewel  on  the  heartbt 
jAnd  mends  his  little  fire.     ^ 

*  rartake,  he  laid,  my  fimple  ftorep 

Dried  fruits»  and  milk,  and  curds ) 
And  fpreading  all  upon  the  board. 
Invites  with  kindly  words. 

*  Thanks,  father,  for.  thy  bounteous  fare : 

The  youthful  couple  fay : 
Then  freely  ate,  and  made  good  chear. 
And  talked  their  cares  away. 
«  Now  fay,  my  children,  (for  perchance 
My  councel  may  avail) 
What  ftraflge  adventure  brought  Jou  here 
Within  this  lonr^ly  dale? 

*  Firft'tell  me,  father,  faid  the  yotith, 

(Nor  blame  mine  t^gfit  tongue) 
What  town  is  near  >  What  lands  ^re  thef6  f 
And  to  what  lord  belong  ? 

<  Alas!  my  fon,  the  hermit  faid. 

Why  do  I  live  to  fay, 
.The  nghful  lord  of  thiefe  domains 
Is  banifiiM  far  away  V 

The  fecond  canto  commences  l»ith  a  happy  cocBfCtfifon  of 
the  fmiles  of  the  young  lady  to  the  momlni;  fwoBeediDg  the 
ftorm :  and  the  converfation  which  liiea  pafies  between  the 
lovers  is  full  of  virtuous  and  tender  fenjdaAentf . 

«  Lovelv  fmird  the  blufliing  mom^ 
Ana  every  ftorm  was  fled  : 
But  lovelier  far,  with  fweeter  finite. 
Fair  Eleaniur  left  her  bed. 

*  She  found  her  Henry  all  alone. 

And  cheerM  him  with  her  fight  j 

The  youth  confulting  with  his  friend 

Had  watch'^d  the  livelong  night. 

*  What  fweet  fui-prize  o'erpower'd  her  breail  f. 

Her  cheek  What  bluihes.  dyed» 
When  fondly  he  beibnght  her  there 

To  yidd  to  be  his  bride  ? 
<  Within  this  lonely  hermitage 

There  is  a  chapel  meet : 
Then  grant,  dear  maid,  my  fond  requeft* 

And  make  my  hlifs  com^kat^ 
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<  O  Henry,  when  thou  deirnH  to  fue, 

Can  I  thy  fuit  withftand? 
When  thou,  ]ov!d  yovth,  haft  won  my  heut. 
Can  I  rcfufc  my  band  ?         ^ 

<  For  thee  I  left  a  iailier's  fmile«. 

And  mother*s  tender  care  s 
And  whether  weal  or  w«e  betide. 
Thy  lot  I  mean  to  (hare. 

*  And  wilt  thou  then,  Ogeaeixms  maki. 

Such  matchlefs  favour  &0W9 
To  ihare  with  me  a  bamih^d  wight 
My  peri^  pain,  or  woe  ? 

*  Now"  heaven,  I  truft,  hath  joys  in  ftore 

To  crown  thy  conftant  breaft  1 
For,  know,  food  hope  aflures  my  beait 
That  we  (hall  foon  be  bleft.* 

The  hermit's  tale,  which  is  tr^cal,  and  well  related,  it 
introduced  in  this  canto,  and  conttnned  to  the  end  of  the  ^ 
poem.    The  thought  and  expreffion  in  the  following  (lanza 
are  exquifitely  beautiful 

•  Yonng  Bertram  lov'd  a  beauteom  maid. 
As  fair  as  fair  might  be  $      ' 
The  dew-drop  on  the  lily's  cheek  , 
Was  notfo  fahr  as  fiie/ 

There  is  an  agreeable  fimplicity  in  the  Cecond  line  of  the 
ftanza  next  quoted,  which,  in  ipite  of  the  verbal  redundancy* 
extorts  our  approbation.. 

«  She  Bertram  courteoofly  addrefs^d  5 

And  kneeling  on  her  knee  5 

Sir  knight,  the  lady  of  thy  love 

Hath  fent  this  gift  to  thee.* 

The  defcription  of  the  battle  between  the  Englifli  apd  Scots 
is  highly  animated ;  and  the  ftrong  refemblance  it  bears  to 
the  ballad  of  Chevy*Chace,  fliews,  that  the  author  has  warm« 
ed  his  imagination  with  the  beauties  of  that  poem.  As  this 
paffiige  affords  fo  ftriking  a  parallel,  we  beg  leave  to  extras  it. 

<  Lord  Percy,  and  Ins  barons  bold 
Then  fix  upon  a  day 
To  fcour  tbe  marches,  late  oppreft. 
And  Scottiih  wrongs  repay* 

*  The  knights  aflembled  on  the  liilb 

A  thoufand  horfe  and  more  : 
Brave  Widdrington,  though  funk  iji  years. 
The  Percy-ftandard  bore. 

'  Tweed's  limpid  current  ibon  they  pafs, 
V        And  range  the  borders  round ; 
Down  the  green  dopes  of  Tiviotdale 
Their  bugle-horns  refouad. 
'  As  when  a  lion  in  his  <len 

Hath  heard  the  hunters*  eries^ 
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And  rufhes  forth  to  meet  his  foes  \ 

So  did  the  Douglas  rife. 
<  Attendant  on  their  chiefs  command 
A  thoufand  warriors  wait  z 
And  now  the  fatal  hour  drew  on 

Of  cruel  keen  debate. 
*  A  chofen  troop  of  Scottifh  youths 
Advance  before  the  reft  5 
Lord  Percy  n^arkM  their  gallant  mien, 
"   And  thus  his  friend  addrefs'd. 
f  Now,  Bertram,  prove  thy  1ady*s  helme. 
Attack  yon  forward  band  '5 
Dead  or  ative  111  refcue  thee. 

Or  perilh  by  their  hand. 
i  Young  Bertram  bow'd,  with  glad  afTent, 

And  fpur'd  bis  eager.  ftefld» 
And  calling  qn  his  lady's  name, 

Rufh'd  forth  with  whirlwind  fpeed/ 
f^As  when  a  grove  of  fapling  oaks 

The  livid  lightning  rends  5 
€0  fiercely  'mid  the  oppofing  raiikt 
Sir  Bertram's  fworji  defcends. 

f  X^i^^  ^^y  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^^  drives  the  iieel, 
And  keenly  pierces  thro' ; 
And  many  a  tall  an'cl  comely  knjght 

With  furious  force  he  flew. 
f  Now  clofing  faft  on  every  fide 
They  hem  fir  Bertram  round : 
But  danntlefs  he  lepels  their  rage,. 
And  deal§  forth  many  a  wound. 
f  The  vigour  of  his'fingle  arm 

Had  -vyell  nigh  won  the  field  ; 
When  ponderous  fell'a  Scottifh  aX| 
And  clove  his  lifted  (hield.  ' 
«  Another  blow  his  temples  took. 
And  reft  his  helm  in  twain ; 
That  beauteous  helm,  his  Is^dy's  gift  1 

— ^ His  blood  bedewed  the  plain. 

f  Lord  Percy  faw  his  champion  fall 

Amid  the  unequal  fight ; 
Aiid  now,  my  noble  fpends,  he  faid. 
Let's  fave  this  gallant  knight.  . 

f  Then  ru(hing  in,  with  ftretch'd  out  fliiekl 
He  o'er  the  warrior  hung  j 
As  fome  fierce  eaple  fpreads  her  win^ 
To  guard  her  callovv  young. 

*  Three  tinips  they  ftrove  to  feize  their  prey. 
Three  times  they  quick  retire': 
What  force  couJd  ftand  his  furious  llrokes, 

Or  meet  big'  martial  fire  ? 
«  Now  gathering  rp|ind  on  every  part 

The  battle  rag'd  amain  ;    ,, 
And  many  a  lady  wept  her  lord 
That  hoar  untimelv  flain. 
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<  Piercy  and  Douglas,  great  in  arms. 
There  all  their  courage,  fliow'd  ; 
And  all  the  field  was  ftrew'd  with  dead,  ' 
And  all  with  crimfon  flow'd.' 

This  poem  is  written  in  that  ftrain  of  beautiful  fimplicity^ 
and  unaffefted  energy,  which  are  univerfally  the  chara^teriftics 
of  the  beft  compofuion.  While  it  poffefles  the  fpiriti  it  ;s 
void  of  tfie  imperfedlions  of  our  ancient  poetry.  It  pleafes  by 
the  genuine  graces  of  nature,  undebaied  with  the  ornaments 
of  art ;  and  whether  we  confider  it  in  regard  to  imagery,  fen- 
timent,  or  didion,  we  may  fairly  admit  it  to  rival  the  mod 
celebrated  model  of  the  EngUlh  ballad. 


MONTHLY    CATALOGUE. 

POETRY. 
1 2.  The  Purfuits  of  Hafplnefs.    Infcrtbed  to  a  Friend,  ^to.    ls.6d. 

Cadcll. 

TN  this  piece  there  are  fbme  good  lines,  fbme  pleafing  ftrokes  ' 
■■'  of  a  lively  imagination  ;  but,  among  the  reft,  feveral  verfes 
which    are    inharmonious    and    unpoetical.     The    following 
couplets  are  of  this  latter  fpecies. 

*  The  glare  that  blazes  in  a  publicy&o'w. 

The  courtier's  whifppr  and  the  great  man's  boiv.* 
.    *  Yet  they,  whom  gaping  crouds  with  ^nvy  fee. 
Have  years  to  feem^  but  Tcarce  an  hour  to  be.' 

*  All  this  is  own'd  ;  but  prudent  men  are  glad 
To  take  the  world  as  it  may  be  had.' 

This  laft  line  wants  a  fyllable  of  the  requifite  meafur^. 
The  charaflers  which  the  author  attempts  to  draw  are-faint 
and  imperfedl  Iketches,  fome  fcattered  lineaments  which  hardly 
ftrike,  difguft,  or  pleafc.     One  of  the  beft  is  the  portrait  of 
Canidia. 

*  Her  foul  unbroken  and  unquench'd  its  flame. 
See  yonder  veteran  in  the  lifts  of  fame  } 
See  at  the  clofing  of  fome  public  (how 
Canidia  joftling  in  its  hindmoft  row  : 
('Tis  but  the  decent  rudenefs  of  her  ftate. 
For  fimple  ladies  come  an  hour  too  late)  \ 

Canidia  ftill  in  beauty's  fecond  prime. 
At  fixty  bends  not  to  the  hand  of  Time  ; 
-  Time  can  but  draw  his  wrinkles  o'er  her  brow. 
Time  can  but  fpread  her  glofly  locks  with  fnow, 
Thefe  are  no  parts  of  her— that  head  drefs  fee. 
Triumphs  in  youthful  immortality  ! 
Eternal  bloom--is  in  the  powV  of  paint. 
And  yet  Canidia's  more  than  half  a  faint ; 
Conftant  at  church,  for  fometimes  beaux  are  there. 
And  thus  one  falling  morn,  the  closed  a  prayer  : 

D  d  4  <  And' 
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*<  And  as  for  deatb>  finee  die  the  youngelt  mntkf 
And  this  fair  frarae  be  mouldered  in  the  daft. 
Be  all  tfaefe  errart  of  my  youth  forjg^v'ni 
And  let  me  wear  this  Denmark-fly  *  in  heaven  !^ 
SMtirkM  |Meces  are  feldom  free  from  rodenefsand  indelicacy. 
In  thia  reipeft  the  poem  before  us  is  unexceptionable. 

k'^.  Atmvat  mtil  EWmL^  a  L^gin^Ary  Tak.  In  tnm  Ptarts*  4/9. 
«#.  Murray. 
Thi»  tale  exhibits  a  pleaiing  reprefentation  of  parental  ten- 
dernefs  and  virtue*  With  the  inAirmountable  eitootions  of  a 
tnutuid  paflien  in  the  breafts  of  young  Armine  and  Elvira;  It 
is  related  in  a  correal  (lile  of  poetry,  and  is  moral  aad  af-- 
ie&iAg* 

14.  Am  iriginal  Ejfay  en  Woman.  4/9.  Zi,6d.  Swan. 
This  Eflay  is  inteiKled  as  a  vindication  <^  the  fair  fejc  from 
the  afperfions  that  have  been  thrown  upon  them  by  many  fa- 
tirift^,  and  is  in  feveral  places  a  parody  on  the  Effiivf  on  Man^ 
which  is  imitated  with  remarkable  addrefs.  The  fair  cham- 
pion has>  we  think*  ingenioufly  defended  the  caufe  (he  has 
undertaken ;  and  it  would  be  illiberal  not  likeWife  to  acknoir. 
|iedge  the  ju&ice  with  which  (he  recriminates  dgainft  our  own 
fex.  We  have  always  been  of  opinibn  wirh  thb  lady.^  that  the 
female  mind  is  equally  fufceptible  of  attainments  with  that  of 
man,  and,  that  the  Aiperiorlty  of  the  latter^  in  point  of  learn- 
ings is  owing  entirely  to  tlie  difference  of  education.  At  the 
fame  time  that  we  admit  an  equal  docility  in  both  fexes,  we 
hope  the  ladies  will  never  become  ambitious  of  depriving  u?  of 
£>  natural  a  diflindlio'n  as  that  of  the  palm  of  literature.  'They 
iQay  be  aflbred,  however,;  that  we  are  npt  induced  to  this  de- 
£re  frpm  any  motives  of  jealoufy  refpe^^ng  the  department  of 
criticifm ;  for  nothing  could  afford  os  greater  pleafure  than 
to  be  j(nned  with  ati  equal  number  of  fair  airo(;iates.  But  (hould 
that  amiable  part  of  the  creation  become  votaries  of  Minerva, 
what  advantages  wooM  n»ankind  enjoy»  that  /could  in  any  de- 
gree Compeniate  fur  the  want  of  the  more  agreeable  endow- 
ments of  beauty  and  vtvacity/which  nature  has  lavtihed  on 
the  (bftcr  fex  ?  Though  the  boutids  of  our  Review  will  ibarcely 
admit  of  more  quotations,  we  cannot  refrain  from  gfarifying 
oor  readers  with  a  few  Itnea  of  this  poem^  as  a  fpecimen* 
*  Gi-ieve  not,  ye  ftir,  to  watit  the  ftrength  of  man; 

You'i^  more  fecurc  on  delicacy's  plan  t 

For  when  the  brnte  prevails,  and  ttfakes.  him  ^et|tB» 

Then  fwcctFy  fmile  bhn  to  a  p^id  ferm  \ 

Kecal  his  reafbn,  damp  the  raj^g  ilre« 

And  let  your  voice  be  great  Timothcns*  lyre. 

Wale  ftprms  fubfide  before  a  female  figh. 

And  anger  leflens  on  a  foft  reply  : 
fil!    I  ■  '•  •     ■      ■  ■       .  — i ■■  ■■ ■*    ■ 

*  t  A  particular  fort  cf  head^drefs* 
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Let  man*  through  dangers,  provinces  fubdue. 

He  conquers  others  to  fubmit  to  you: 

Before  the  ihaft  of  Ibve  ambition  ilies. 

And  glittering  fwon^s  give  way  to  fparkling  ty(58i^   - 

This  B&y  is  in  general  fentimentaU  ^nd  the  terfificatioa 
harmonious :  and  we  do  not  pay  an  unmerited  com^ment  to 
the  fair  author  when  we  give  it  as  our  opinion,  thiM:  it  jilftljr 
tntitles  her  to  iii  honourable  place  among  the  i^i^svfaDm  Ae 
•celebrates  as  inihinces  of  femak  genitis. 

15.  fhr^  Cmediet:  tbi  XJmafy  Man,  tbt  Finakdif^,  wii  thg 
Syl^.  Fntly  Tranjlatrd from  Mejffru  de  St.  Foix  amtVupk. 
$vo.     Zi.Sd.  ftw^d,     Walter. 

Thefe  comedies  were  chofen  by  the  tranflator  ase^ibnfipfes 
of  the  three  ^vourite  fpecies  of  dramatic  writing,  the  patheti^» 
the  genteel,  and  the  humorous.  As  compoiitidns,  they  are 
confiderably  improved  by  the  freedom  he  has  ufed  in  the  velr« 
fion  \  though  the  fable  of  the  Sylph,  without  a  total  altft^rioii, 
inuJft  ftiil  remain  irreconciieable  with  the  principles  of  dramatic 
probability.     .  . 

16.  ^bi  Man  tf  Family  ;  a  Sentmental  Comafy,     By  fbi  Autbmr 
*  tf  tbe  Floitd  Man^  and  Letters  from  Altamont  in  tbe  Capital^ 

t9  bii  Friends  in  tbe^Cmntry.    80;^..    !/•     Cadell. 

The  geneVal  Idea  of  the  fable  of  this  comedy  is  taken  Jrami 
the  Fere  de  FamiUe  of  M.  Diderot ;  but  the  plan  is  fp  muqh  al- 
tered, that  the  prefent  performance  maybe  con  fidered  as  ?n 
m'iginal  workj  containing  only  fome  of  the  nobleft  ifetitim/eDts 
oi  the  other.  This  comedy  is  calculated  rather  for  affording 
entertainment  in  the  clofet  than  the  theatre.  It  prefents  bat 
ifew  incidents  to  rouze  the  attention,  or  fituations  to  excite 
expectation.  We  are  not  amufed  with  any  flippancy  of.dFa- 
logue,  nor  intereiled  by  the  ardour  of  intrigue  ;  but  the  cha- 
rd^ers  are  well  Supported,  the  €onver(a(ioo:  is  animated,  and 
the  fentiments  are  moral. 

NOVEL. 

17.  ibi  Fault  nvas  oH  bis  own.    A  Nonnlf  in  a  Series  tf  iMirt^ 
V  fyaLady.    z  Fob.  ttm».   5/.     Riley. 

This  writer  (eems  to  have  taken  little  pains  either  in*  plan* 
ing  or  executing  her  work*  The  Aory  is  irregulat^  and  pro* 
duaive  of  few  interefting  events?.  The*  charaden  areimper- 
fedly  deliaeared,  and  the  bufineis  alfigned  then  ieldom  has 
importance  enough  to  excite  the  reader's  curioiity  or  contern. 
Yet  thefe  letters  are  not  deftitute  of  merit.  They  are  inter* 
fperfed  with  many  i|)rig^htly -fefitiments .  and  fenfible  itfle'a:ions» 
and  bear  the  marks  of  a  promifing  genius.  They  are  the  pro* 
du6tion  of  a  young  lady,  who  is  lateljr  married,  iwid  now  re- 
fides  at  CroGfRadt  in  Ruffia. 

W-E- 
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MEDICAL. 
1 8.  A  Dijfertation  on  the  Gouf,  and  all  Chronic  Dlfeafesy  joinify 

iwtfid&idn  as  procetding  from  the  famt  Caufti  j  &c.     By  William 

Cadog^n,  Filloao  of  ihe  College  of  Phjjf^cianu     Bvo.     ii*,6/. 

Dodfley.  , 

This  treatife  is  a  detached  part  of  a  more  extenfive  work, 
which  the  author  proposes  publilhing  hereafter.  In  the  mean 
time  he  confiders  the  gout  as  the  reprefentiative  pf  all  chronic 
difeafes.  Dr.  Cadogan  ridicules  the  opinion  of  there  being  a 
great  variety  of  conftitutions,  and  difeafes  uii avoidably  peculiar 
to  each ;  and  he  derives  the  origin  of  ali  chronic  difeafes  in 
general  from  indolence,  intemperance,  or  vexation  He 
treats  of  thefefeveral  caufes  at  great  length,  and  affirms  from 
,  his  own  experience,  that  the  gout  may  be  effedlually  cured  by 
♦  a  total  alteration  of  thofe  habits.  The  author's  rules  of  tem- 
perance approach  to  Lacedaemonian  feverity,  and  are  fuch  as 
we  dcfpair  of  ever  feeing  reduced  to  a  general  pra^ice.  This 
treatife,  however,  contains  many  fenfible  observations,  and 
there  is  at  the  fame  time  an  originality  in  the  fliie  and  manner 
that  peculiarly  engages  the  attention. 

19.  A  Candid  and  Impartial  State  of  the  Farther  Progrefs  of  the 
Gout' medicine^  of  Do£ior  Le   Fevre,  heing  the  Evidence  of  tbt 

.     Year  1 7 70,  and  Part  of  the  Tear  1 77 1.      To  luhich  t%  added 
0n  Appendix.  ^Edmund  Marihal!,  M.  i/.  Ftcar  a/* Charing,  ' 
/*  Kent,    %*uo,    2/.     Dilly. 

The  evidence  which  is  here  collefted  in  fupport  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  Le  Fevre's  medicine^  appears  to  be  pren^ature.  ,No  in- 
ftance  is  produced  of  the  gout's  being  radically  cured  by  it  ; 
and  even  the  teftimony  of  its  palliative  effefts,  is  too  weak  and 
-  indeterminate  to  authorize  any  pofitive  conclufion  in  its  fa- 
vour, 

..POLITICS. 

20.  Freedom  of  the  Prefix  and  Privileges  of  the  Commons^  cen-^ 

fdend.  S'vo.  IJ»  6d,  Bell. 
This  writer,  after  reprefenting  the  common  method  of  fa-. 
bricating  news  papers  as  inconfiftent  with  the  communication 
of  authentic  inttlHgence,  enters  upon  the  fubjefl  of.  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  houfe  of  commons  in  ponifbing  for  a  contempt 
of  their  authority.  But  in  this  he  has  been  fully  ajjiicipated 
in  a  pamphlet  of  which  we  gave  an  account  in  our  laft  Number. 

21.  An  Anglo- Lf^Ji fame  Difcourfe,  concerning  the  Complaints  of  the 
Britifli  Facers,  refdent  in  the  City  of  Lifbon.  8^^.  I/.  6</. 
Wilkie. 

The  defign  of  this  difcourfe  is  to  refute  the  pretended  caufes 

•f  the  complaints  of  the  Engliih  fadors  at  Lifbon,  which  have" 

v  \  beiii 
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been  lb  often  repeated  in  our  news  papers  ;  and  to  ftiew  that 
;they  have  been  originally  invented  and  promoted  by  the  do- 
meftic  enemies  of  his  moft  Faithful  Majefty's  perfon  and  go- 
vernment, and  thofe  who  envy  the  alliance  between  the  Britifh 
and  Portuguefe  nations. 

2  2.  Cpnjidirations  and  Remarks  en  the  Prefent  State  of  the  Trade  t9 
Africa,  ^r,     8<v0.      is.  6d*     Robin fon  ^is^/ Roberts.  , 

The  African  trade  is  undoubtedly  of  great  utility  and  ad- 
wntage  to  the  commercial  and  manufaduring  people  of  this 
nation  :  it  does  not,  as  this  author  obferves,  deprive  us  of  any 
thing  but  what  we  can  very  well  fpafe,  and  returns  through  the 
channel  of  the  colonies  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  wealth  to 
Great  Rritain,  makes  up  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  re- 
venue, and  furnifhes  the  European  markets  with  many  ufeful 
articles;    as,    ivory,    bees-wax,   gunh,    dye-woods,  &c.     Our 
author   next  proceeds  to  (hew  that  the  method  ufed  in  pur- 
^hafmg  llaves  is  difadvantageous  to  the  Britifh  merchants,  ;as  it 
now  ftaads,  upon  the  following'  plan,     *  A  contra^s  with  B, 
for   (we  will   fuppofe)    I50p«  negroes,    deliverable  in   twelve 
months,  at  four  different  periods,  and  at  the  ilipulated  price 
of  22I.  fterling  for  every  merchantable  ncgroe  ;  two-thirds  of 
thefe  to  be  males,  the  other  third  females.     On  the  delivery 
of  350  negroes,  the  afTortment  will  run  120  prime  men,  not 
to  exceed  twenty-feven  years  of  age,  as  near  as  can  be  judged, 
eighty  boys,  four  feet  four  inches  and   upwards ;  thirty  four 
boys,  from  three  feet  ten  inches  to  four  feet  three  inches  ;  fc- 
venty  women,  hot  to  exceed  twenty-four  years  of  age,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  the  parties ;  twenty-five  women-girls, 
that  is,  between  women  and  girls  ;  twenty- one  girls,  from  four 
feet  to  four  feet  three  inches  high.     In  cafe  A  cannot  imple- 
ment this  agreement,  he  obliges  himfelf  to  pay  and  account 
to  B,  9I.  fterling  for  every  (lave  he  falls  Ihort  in  the  ftipu- 
lated  number.     The  fhip  which  B  fends  to  receive  thefe  350 
negroes,  is,  by  agreement,  to  remain  two  calendar  months  on 
that  part  of  the  coaft,  where  the  parties  agree  to  fend  her, 
during  which  time,,fhould  not  B  be  able  to  furnifh  the  flipu- 
lated  quantity  of  negroes,  before   the   expiration  of  the   two 
months  after  the  (hip^s  arrival,  the  fliip  mufl  lie  at  the  rate  of 
30I.  fterling  per  diem  demurrage  :  and  for  the  ratification  of 
the  general  terms  and  conditions  of  the  agreenfient,  the  par- 
ties become  bound  in  the  penalty  of  5000I.  fterling. 

From  this  it  is  obvious,  that  the  Englilh  contra^or  muft 
jfurnifh  the  flaves  at  any  advanced  price,  rather  than  incur  the 
penalties  ftipulated.  To  defcend  to  a  particular  circumftance, 
which  may  ferve  to  iiluftrate  the  matter;  in  the  year  1765,  ne-* 
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groes  coi*ld  be  purchafed  from  fo  to  jo  bars,  on  an  atengc^ 
one  cargo  in  particular  was  laid  in  at  54  bars,  confiftiof 
of  380  to  340  (laves :  whereas^  from  the  before  fpeciified  caolest 
they  have  iince  that  period,  rofe  to  the  atnaziog  price  of  tto 
bars,  which  is  atmoft  100  per  cent,  in  the  fpace  of  feven  years^ 
The  remaining  parts  of  this  pamphlet  contain  an  enomeration 
of  frreral  other  defeds  in  regard  to  the  prefent  method  of  am- 
duding  the  Afncan  trade,  «ind  points  oot  likewife  the  moA  ob- 
Woos  methods  of  removing  them.  As  the  author  {wto  by  this 
work  appears  to  be  a  fenfible  perfi^n)  has  drawn  hb  oWenratioiit 
from  a  ieries  of  upwards  of  fifteen  years  experience  in  that 
quarter  of  the  globe,  we  are  of  opinion  that  what  he  has  heiw^ 
advanced  cannot  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  thofe  merchams 
and  traders  who  are  engaged  in  any  commercial  brancb  of  the 
trade  to  Africa. 

DIVINITY. 

15.  Tht  NiW  Ti/lamtnt  or  Miw  Cavinant  of  $ur  Lord  anJ_  Sa^ 

^mr  Jefts  Chrift.  Tranflaitd from  thi  Greek  aieordimg  u  thi 
>    Pitifimi  Idiem  rf  thi  Bngliih  Twgtu.    ffitb  Notes  and  Rifermcis^ 

&c.  ,  By  tho  hat  Mr.  John  Worfley,    tf   Hertford.     Sw. 

io#.  ^d.    Cadell. 

Mr.  Worfley  informs  us,  *  that  the  principal  aftmpt  of  this 
tranflation  is  both  to  bring  //  nearer  to  the  original,  tkbtr  ia 
the  text  or  notes,  and  to  make  the  form  of  exprellion  more 
lb!table  to  our  prefent  language.'  His  <|ualifications  for  a 
work  of  this  kind  do  not  appear  to  have  been  extiaordinaiy* 
He  feems  indeed  to  have  had  a  competent  ihare  of  learning, 
^  to  .have  been  induftrious,  and  moderate  in  hisjnadciples;  bnt 
fo  have  wanted  tafte  and  ju4gment,  and  a  greater  command 
of  language.  He  has  indeed  rendered  many  pafiages  very 
propierly;  he  has  rejeded  the  obiblete  phrafes  which  appear 
in  former  verfions ;  and  avoided  that  pomp  and  affedation, 
whith  is  unfuitable  to  the  chara£ier  of  the  facred  writers  ;  but 
at  the  fkme  time  he  has  ufed  a  great  number  of  mean  and 
indelicate  expreflions.  This,  we  apprehend,  is  a  capital  de- 
it^  in  a  tranilation  of  the  fcriptures,  whichi  above  all  other 
writings^  require  a  venerable  fimplicity,  and  a  dignity  of  er- 
prdfion.  In  tliis  view  the  following  parages  (eem  to  be  ex* 
ceptiona1}le, — «  Whofoevcr  looketh  on  a  woman,  (b  as  to  luft 
after  her,  hath  already  debauched  her  in  his  heart. — The  ten 
virglQs  were  all  dro'wjy  and  fell  afleep. — Then  will  the  king 
lay  to  them  on  his  right  hand,  I  ^z%  famijhing^  and  ye  gave 
me/MWl-— This  ointment  might  have  been  fold  iox  agrtat  d^ed 
•f  MUMfjf, — Peter  Ariking  at  the  high  prieft's  iervant  tooi  of 
his  ear«— As  they  were  going  along  they  met  with  a  man  o( 
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Cyrefle.*^T*he  impure  fpirit,  r^arhg  with  a  loud  voice,  caiiie 
out  of  him*  The  ne^  fai<h  teareth  from  the  old.— -A  man 
With  an  impure  fpirit»  who  Jtift  among  the  tombs — was  «1« 
ways  night  and  day  upon  the  hiUs  baiwlwg,.,  and  galbing  him* 
ielf  ^ith  ftones* — When  Jefus  was;  come  into  the  ruler's  houie, 
he  iaithy  why  do  ye  taii  on  thus,  and  weep  ?->-She  faid  to  the 
king,  !  deiire  that  thou  wouldeft  give  me  diredily  the  head  of 
John  the  Baptifi  in  a  dijb.—]t(\i%  &w  the  people^ri  together. 
— Look  to  your&lves  ;  for  they  will  deliver  you  up  to  CQunciU* 
-^Mary  his  efpoufed  wife  who  was  ^^^  with  child. —Dirmifs  ttie 
people,  that  they  may  go  into  the  villages  and  ^ountry-fl^cts 
roundabout,  and  ^^  and  ^^/y^^^.^  This  difcourfe  is  hard  to 
be  underftood,  who  can  take  it  in? — Silly  creaturo!  that  which 
thou  ibweft  is  not  quickened  except  it  die,^,— -WhoremongerSf 
ibdomites,  kidnappers,'  &r. 
,  This  kind  of  language  debale^  the  majefty  of  the  holy  fcrip. 
"  tures ;  and,  inftead  of  recommending  them  to  the  world^  ez- 
pofes  them  to  ridicule. 

The  editors  obferve,  that  a  Arid  attention  to  the  pttrttclit 
will  be  found  to  dUlinguilh  this  from  the  old  tranHatlon,  more 
than  almpft  any  other  circumftance. 

24*  J.  LaUK    tufrimn  .iy  4   Comttry  Cltrgpamt^   §0  ArtUiJktf 
Hemngj  iti  tifi  yiar  MDCCLIf^.     Bw.    n.    ftiynt. 

The  prodoftion  of  a  plain  conlcientioas  clergyman  %  who 
endeavours  to  prevail  upon  the  archbiihop  to  ufe  hts  iniiueiice 
m  promoting  a  reformation  of  the  dodriae  and  difcipUoe  of  the 
church  of  England. 

35.  Thi  Church  of  England  tnndicaiedfrom  the  Chargi  of  Ah/k'^ 
luti  PriJifiinatiau^  as  it  is  Jiattd  and  afirttd  by  th$  franJI^mt 
of  Jerome   Zanchius,    in  his  Letter  to  the  Rev,  Dr.  NoweU* 
Together   ivithfomo  Animadfverfions  on  his  Tranflation  of  Zan- 
.     chius.  tis  Litter  to  the  Rru.  Mr.  John  Wefley,  and  his  So^mon 
on  I  Tim.  i.  10.     S*vo.    is.     Cabe. 
This  Letter  in  ftile  and  manner  veiy  much  refembtes  the 
I^rodudtons  of  Mr«  John  We^cy,    It  is  a  flu'ewd  and  feofible 
performance;  but  we  apprehend  xather  top jprolix  for  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers,  who  $re  not  perfonally  concerned  in  the 
dispute.     The  gentleman  to  whom  it  is  addrefled  is  Mr.  Top« 
lady,  the  author  of  a  treatife,  jatitled.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land  Vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Arminianifm,  of  k  Tran- 
ilation  of  2anchius*s  Traa  on  Predeftination  •,   and  other 
pieces.  '  ^ 

I-'  "    '  "■ 

•  See  Vol.  xxvii.  pr  237.  *  Vol.  xxviS.  |>.  39a. 
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26.   A  Pra^icdl  Treati/e  on  Singing  an^  Playing  *wUb  jufi  S:g* 

freffion  dnd  real  Elegancu     By  Anfelin    Bayly,  L  Z,  /)*     8wi 

2j.     Ridley,  ,  > 

The  firft  pjirt  of  this  trJift  is  a  ihort  view  or  fketch  of  grani- 
tnar,  the  fccond  contains  obfervations  on  diftindtnefs  in  pro- 
nunciation»  audiblcnefs  of  voice,  and  propriety  with  refpedt  ta 
quantity,  ftops,  cmphafis,  gefture,  &c.  The  third  coniifts 
of  remarks  on  tiie  otnaments  and  graces  of  Hnging,  on  the 
ufe  and  application  of  graces,  on  cathedral  compofitions, 
chants,  fervices,  and  anthems. 

This  treatife,  though  very  ihort,  and  confequently  fuperfi- 
cial,  difcovers  tlie  author  to  be  a  man  of  tafle,  a  refpedable 
philologift,  and  a  good  judge  of  muCcal  compofitions. 

The  art  of  fmging  has  been  treatedof  in  a  very  diftindlaod 
copious  manner  by  Francefco  Tofi,  in  a  book  intitled,  "  Ob- 
fervations on  the  Florid  fong."  Dr.  Bayly  has  extraded  from 
that  work  feme  ufeful  remarks  relative  to  facred  mufic. 

Speaking  of  people,  who  place  an  emphaiis  on  every  word^ 
or  fyllable,  nay  even  on  the  very  letters,  he  fays,  *  I  have  ob- 
ierved  feme  to  be  guilty  of  this  fault  on  the  Ictteryj  chiefly 
when  final ;  which  is  a  kind  of  hiffing,  or  ferpentine  found, 
particularly  difagreable  to  the  ear,  and  too  contmon  in  the 
Engiiih  language.' 

Whether  this  obfcrvation  be  juft,  or  only  a  vulgar  error,  we 
leave  the  judicious  reader  to  determine,  after  he  has  duly  coo*- 
iidered  what  we  have  faid  on' this  point,  ia  the  feve|iih  ariiclc 
of  the  prefent  Review. 

2  7.  Summary  and  Frii  ReJli3ioni  on  Farhus  SuhjtSt.     t^9*    ii« 
Bladon. 

The  Contents  of  this  pamphlet  are,  Conjeftures  founded  on 
Mr.  Locke's  opinion  of  fpirit,  and  its  properties ;  Thoughts 
on  National  Independency,  and  General  Eleftions ;  Confide- 
rations  on  the  Dedruclive  Application  of  Gold,  particularly  in 
gilding  Wood,  Paper,  Stucco,  &c.  An  endeavour  to  proVe, 
that  Reafon  is  alone  fufficient  for  the  firm  Eilabliftiment  oi 
Religion,  which  on  Principles  of  Faith  muft  be  ever  precarious  j 
Thoughts  on  the  Rife  and  Decline  of  the  polite  Arts ;  and  Ob- 
fervations on  the  Advantages  attending  a  high  Situation.— 
Thefe  topics  are  treated  in  a  flight,  curfory  manner;  and  no 
great  information  can  be  collected  from  a  perufal  of  the  whole, 

a8.  A  Li^un  on   the  Pirpttual  Motion,     Part  IL     \to^     2s»  Sd^ 

Evans. 

We  apprehend  la  very  few  extracts  from  this  extraordinary 

performance  will  fufficiently  enable  our  readers  to  form  a  pro<» 

per  judgtnent,  not  only  of  the  work  itfelf,  but  likewife  of  the 

^  •  phil(>- 
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pWlofi>phical  abilities  of  its  autjior,  who,  at  page  9  of  thje  In- 
trodudlory  Difcourfe,  aflures  us  that  *  the  ciell fusion  of  anf 
fenfe  or  faculty,  is  not  perceived  or  di'cerned  by  rh^t  fenfe  €>r 
faculty  itfelf.  Thus  a  man  cannot  fee  himfelf  blind,  h^ar  Ui^t 
he  is  deaf,  fcent  his  lofs  of  fmell,-  or  taftehis  waqt  of  palate; 
and  in  order  to  fee  any  objeft,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  external. 
rays  of  light  fhould  vibrate  or  continue  to  a£l  fronn  the  diftan^ 
vifible  obje£l  on  the  retina^  and  that  the  internal  organs  of. 
perception  fhould  reaft  or  vibrate  back  againft  the  retina  front-: 
the  fenforium;  ptherwife  the  retina  proves  an  opake  and  im-* 
pervious  fubftance  and  nothing  is  really  leen.  People  do^'t 
fee  merely  becaufe  their  eyes  are  open,  nor  do  they  fee  whea 
their  eyes  are  fhut.  The  cafe  is  extremely  fimilar  vviih  all  the 
Other  fenfes.'  .    r 

*  On  thefe  and  many  other  confiderations,  it  is  abfurd  to 
fuppofe  that  things  exift  in  nature  as  they  do  in  our  conc«f]f* 
tion  :  though,  at  the  fame  time,  it  vvould  be  equally  abfiird 
to  tuink  they  could  exiil  in  our  conception  at  all,  unle&  their 
external  and  immediately  efficient  caufes  had  an  exif^ence  ia 
nature.'  ,  • 

The  body  of  the  ledture  is  divided  into  twofedions,  the 
lirft  treats  of  the  composition  and  combination  of  motion, 
wherein  our  author  having  occafion  to  introduce  the  vis  inertiae 
of  bodies,  in  order  to  fupport  a  paradoxical  experiment  he  had 
exhibited  in  a  former  ledure,  rdating  to  the  dired  preifare  of 
a  fmall  weight,  fo  as  to  comprefs  an  elaftic  fpring  as  much, 
as  a  greater  (which  by  the  bye  we  could  almoft  venture  to 
think  impollible)  defines  that  force  *  as  a  general  quality  of 
body  (not  depending  on  its  motion,  or  tendency  to  motion  in 
any  particular  line  of  diredlion)  its  quantity  being  in  all  po- 
fitions  and  circumftances  of  the  bod/ the  fime.  And  whatever 
velocity  the  body  may  have  received  in  any  dire£lion,  the  fame 
force  that  would  flop  it  at  iirft  fetting  out,  will  ftop'it  at  any 
time  after.  But  it  is  (continues  our  philofopher)  otherwife 
with  the  weight  of  a  body,  for  this  (depending  on  its  motion, 
or  tendency  to  motion,  in  a  fmgle  line  of  diiedion)  increafes 
every  moment  as  it  proceeds  in  that  line.  The  body  I  might 
cafily  fupport,  if  laid  gently  on  my  (houlders,  might  crufh 
me  to  death,  if  falling  from  the  top  of  the  houfe.  Its  w/ 
inertia  hy  however,  the  fame  at  the  top  of  the  houfe  as  at 
bottom.  It  has  acquired  a  velocity  indeed  by  its  defcent,  from 
the  force  of  gravity ;  but  what  is  the  force  of  gravity  except 
Weight  ?  The  weight  of  bodies  is  therefore  a  relative  and  mut- 
able quality,  whofe -quantity  may  be  increafed  or  diminifhed, 
whereas  their  <uii  i^ertta  remains  always  the  fame,  whether  they' 
are  in  oiouoo  or  at  reft. 
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Widi  due  deference  to  the  philofephieal  merit  oJP  oer  tfo* 
AoTp  we  ctnnot  yet  help  being  of  opinion  that  all  he  hat  here 
adwMced  rehting  to  the  ^//  iturtia  and  weight  of  a  body  19 
fttfce  any  thing  more  than  mere  gratis  S&um ;  for  coaimeit 
•ealbii  certainly  ihews  as  that  the  wrigbt  of  a  body,  which  i» 
ah^avt  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  matter,  cannot  be  in* 
ireawd  by  meant  of  velocity*  And  as  to  the  Wi  imntia  or 
mi  infilm  of  matter,  it  is,  according  to  Sir  ifaac  Newton,  that 
innate  ferce  or  power  of  refiiUng,  by  which  every  body,  at 
smch  at  in  it  lies,  endeavourt  to  perlevere  in  its  preHfent  flare, 
Ivkatlier  It  be  of  reft,  or  moving  uniformly  forward  in  a  right 
Ibc^  ai|d  it  ever  proportional  to  the  body  whofe  force  it  is. 

The  feeond  feAion  treats  of  the  communication  and  diifipa* 
tioB  of  motion,  in  whidi  our  author  has  not  rendered  himfelf 
^WPf  fuftous  for  any  new  diftoveries,  but  truly  inftmoes  for 
kk  aboib  of  &  ifaac  Newton  by  an  unjuft  repfcfentation  ojF 
Aat  great  pbilefopher's  princt|rfes,  and  method  of  reafoning, 
oonceming  the  various  compofitions  and  quantity  of  motion. 
We  4tM  eonehide  this  article  with  observing  to  our  readers, 
(btt  tbit  author  does  not,  at  leaft  in  our  opinion^  know  either 
'what  he  would  eftabliih,  or  what  he  would  confute. 

9p.  fbi  Cpuftia  •/  tb$  Ro^al  Jc^dcmidaas^  nnkik  Mmiirs  rf  tb^ 
Jm^^Mitd  Soeiitj  rf  ArtiftM  0/  Great  BritaiQ.  %V9.  i/« 
Pixwell. 

A%  it  would  be  unjuft  to  determine  of  the  c^ndiid  of  dm 
SLeyal  Acadeqsictans  wtthout  firft  bearing  tbe*r  own  vji^djicacn 
tion  s  and  at  a  detul  of  the  tnmfedlions  here  related  wouki 
piobabfy  be  uniotereftiag  to  tbe  bulk  of  our  laadefs,  fm 
tluak  it  M&necefla/y  to  give  any  account  of  theat.  In  ^m 
8[i$ai|  dme  we  cannot  hcdp^  regretting,  that  envy  or  anundfiqp 
ihould  ever  excite  difieniion  among,  thofe  who  cultivate  tho 
fide  arts ;  in  whom  a  limijktide  of  jUi0e  ottg|»t  to  pr^oduoa  9t 
^MKiial  fympathy,  a#d  wbofe  oaly'ftr^e  flniuld  be  ^a  gcoeroni 
UMilation  to  excel. 

30.  Ti<  Cutrii  utmmntiii ;  tr,  th$  PUttfitris  tf  A$  MtauMandt 
nfmiUaiid.  By  thi  Hw.  Mr.  Shame'cfn.  9«(w.  is.  Gardner.  \ 
This  author,  who  has  done  us  the  botnour  19  antidote  our 
cpnfure,  very  politely  infbi'ms  us,  that  if  we  attucj^  him^  he 
will  give  us  fuch  a  Adutation  from  his  imh  a^  ^t^iil  make  oa 
keep  our  diftance  for  tbe  future,  fiad  l\e  }^en  pleafed  to  fay 
frpqi  his  m^hj  we  might  haye  been  equally  intipudated  %  fyt 
indeed  we  know  not  from  which  of  thpfc  qiwtcts  tlpio  t^ffi^ona 
qf  f»(;b  an  oraior  aip  xnoft  naufeous. 
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For  the  Month  of  June^  1771. 


Articib  L 

r^#  Wfior^  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  fitft  tn^afionof  it  tysbg^ 

Romans  aWrr  Julius  Csfar.    .Writtin  oh  a  neijo  Plan,     By. 

•   Robert  Henry,  D.  D.     FoLI.  ^to.    ihi  s.  hoar di.    Cadell^. 

TTN  revifewing  a  work  conftruded  upon  a  new  model,  the  firffi* 
j[  confideration  that  naturially  arifes  relates  to  the  proptiety 
of  the, plan.  The  great  undertaking,  of  which  a  part  is  Here 
fbbmitted  to  the  ptrblic,  is'  to  be  contained  in  ten  books', 
whereof  each  will  be  divided  into  feven  chapters.  It  is  pro--' 
{x>fed,  that  the  firft  of  the  chapters  ihall  comprize  the  civil* 
and  military  hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  iti  the  period  Whith  is 
the  fubjeft  of  thre  refpeftive  volume  :  the  fecond  of  every  book' 
ihall  contain  the  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  the  fame  period :  the 
third,  the  hiftory  of  our  conftitution,  government,  laws,  and- 
courts  of  jiiftice  :  the  fourth,  that  of  learningr  learned  men, 
and  the  chief  feminaries  of  learning  :  the  fifth  will  compre- 
hend the  hiftory  of  the  arts,  both  ufeful  and  ornamental  i* 
the  fixth  is  to  be  employed  on 'the  ftate  of  commerce,  ihip- 
ping,  money,  or  coin,  with  the  prices  of  commodities :  and 
the  ftventh  and  laft  chapter  of  each  book  will  contain  the- 
hiftory  of  the  manners,  virtues,  vices,  remarkable  cuftoms,? 
language,  drefs,  diet,  and  diverfions  of  the  people  of  Great' 
Britain,  during  the  period  which  is  the  fubjeft  of  the. firft  di- 
vilion  of  the  feme  book.  * 

Among  the  advantages  attending  the  plan  of  this  exteniivie 
work,  it  is  indifputable,  that  the  fphere  of  hiftory  will'  thereby 
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be  greatly  enlarged^  and  diverfified  with  many^enteitaiiiing 
fub^eds  which  Were  formerly  excluded  from  the  narration.  By 
thi$  mean),  readers  alio  will  have  an  opportuni^  of  indulging 
tbemftlves  in  the  ftvdy  of  fuch  parts  of  hiftory  as  are  mo^ 
agreeable  to  their  particular  taftes.  For  thcfe  and  other  rea- 
fons  in  favour  of  this  work,  coniidered  both  coUe^ivel;^  and 
feparately,  it  mud  be  owned^  that  tiie  plan  is  extremely  well 
adapted  for  conveying  the  moil  compreheniive  biflorical  infor- 
mation,  and  gratifying  the  reader's  curioiity.  We  are  of  opi- 
niofti  howeirery  thatihe  author  will  find  very  much  diQcn^Uy 
in  executing  the  wh«le  upan  fo  cKAinA  a  plan  as  he  has  ^ro- 
pofed.  Jrt  feme  of  the  fubfequent  volumes^  the  civil  and  ec« 
cleiiailical  hiilories  are  fo  clofcly  connedledt  as  icarcely  to  ad* 
ittit  of  a  feparate  narration ;  and  the  variations  of  the  man- 
ners and  cuiloms,  and  of  all  the  other  articles  allotted  for -the 
fubje^t  of  the  laft  chapter  of  every  book,  may,  probably,  ap« 
pear  too  flight  and  unimportant  t^  aitrad  the  attention,  w)ieii. 
compared  with  thoie  of  the  antecedent  and  fucceeding  petioda 
of  the  hiftory.  ^ 

The  firil  chapter  of  this  vobme  contains  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary fciftory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  invafioa  of  ii  bjr  tha 
Komam  under  Julius  Csfav,  to  the  arrival  of  tht  ^»r»ns ; 
and  the  fubfeqttenr  chapters  are  employed  en  the  faitey  of 
their  refpeftive  fubjeds,  during  the  fame  period^  ux  tbe  ordai- 
which  has  already  been  related. 

la  treating  of  the  Druidical  religion^  our  author  mentions 
the  annual  feilaval  kept  by  the  Celta^  oo  the  firit  cS  May,, 
which  he  fays  is  called  BeUein^  i.  e.  the  fti^  of  Bcly  or^Bellnus, 
81  wprd  denominating  the  fun.  According  to  Mr.  Macph^- 
ion,  of  whoie  ren^i'k  on  this  fubtjeft  w(  gave aa, account  in 
our  lail  Number,  that  fisftival  is  called  not  BMm^  but  Btl- 
Jiht  which  is  a  con^poTitton  of  bel^  a  rock»  and  /</>«  fwre  ;. 
and  fignifies  the  day  of  the  fire  on  th^  rock,  it  being,  ufuat  to. 
Cf  lebrate  the  anniveriary  on  fuch  a  ipot.  Though  we  dp  hot 
pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  the  Celtic  language  oudeIv«s»  we 
are  induced  to  admit  the  authority  of  Mr.  Macpheribn  as  the 
tnoil  unqueitionable  in  fuch  a  point.  It  is  certain  from  the 
beft  information,  with  which  we  have  lately  been  favoui;ed, 
that  the  abo?e-oieiuioned  leflaval  is  named  the  ftZ-fm,  and 
this  £ift  ftroo^y  corroborates  thfl  etymology  deduced  i>y  the 
author  of  the  Introdudion. 

Dr.  H^nry  has  related  in  a  very  accurate  nutnner  the  evtdetKc 
of  the  early  introdu^on  of  the  ChriiUan  religion  into  Bri- 
tain. 

«  The  religious  as  well  fis  civil  antiqgitiei  of  nations  are  coot* 
laonly  involved  ia  much  obicuritjr.  ^J^his  is  evideMJy  the  cafd 
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Jrkh  isegard  tp  ibe  pr«ci(ib  tgue  iu  which  the  Chriilian  rdigiop  wa$ 
iatro^jiiced  iiito  thi^  iAand.  Either  the  firll  £rinih  Cbriftiaru  kepjt 
fio  laeauolrs  of  this  happy  event,  or  thefe  .raemoirs  liave  long 
iincej>enfiied«  GiJdas,  the  moft  ancient  of  our  hiltorians,  who 
lSQuri(hed  in  the  iixth  century,  declares  that  he  could  find  no 
^ritifb  records  of  the  civil  and  eccleiialiic  affairs  of  Britaiif,  while 
j^  was  fid>ie$  (0  the  Rcma-us;  and  aifufes  Us  that  if  any  fuch 
records  had  ever^  exifted,  they  had  either  been  deliroyed'ljy  their' 
enemies,  or  cairied  into  foreign  countries  by  fomc  of  the  exiled 
3nron5.  We  ipiift  therefore,  with  that  ancient  hillorian,  be  con- 
tented with  what  light  and  information  we  can  collet  from  th# 
writers  of  pther  na^tions,  who  incidentally  mention  the  time* 
«nd  other  circumiUnces^  of  the  planting  of  Chiillianity  iu  thii 
lAand. 

«  It  is  highly  probable,  if  not  abfolutcly  certain,  fron^  the  toiX* 
Curring  teffimonies  of  feveral  writers,  and  from  other  circum* 
;ftances,  that  Britain  was  vifited  by  the  firft  rays  of  the  Gofpel  bc- 
farfi  the  jcnd,  perhaps  about  the  middle,  of  the  firft  century.  Ter- 
^ullian,  in  his  book  againft  the  Jews,  which  was  written  A.  P. 
•09,  pofitively  affirms,  **  That  thofe  parts  of  Britain  into  which 
ithc  Koman  arms  had  ntvtt  penetrated,  were  become  fubjeft  to 
.Chiift.*'  From  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  Chrilliani^  had  been 
Itnown  fome  time  before  this  in  the  Koman  provinces  in  South 
j^itai^.  £u(ebiu8,  biOiop  of  Caefaria,  who  flouriihed  jn  the  t^-* 
ginning  pf  the  fourth  bentur^,  was  equally  famous  for  his  learninfp 
and  integrity,  and  being  m  high  favour  *^th  Conftantine  tiic 
Great,  had  the  bed  opportunities  of  bein^r  well  informed  of  the 
ftate  and  hiflory  of  the  Clu^iftian  religion  m  all  the  provinces  of 
the  {loman  empire.  He  wrote  a  book  to  demondrate  the  truth  of 
the  Gofpel-;  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  apoftles 
lauft  hav,e  been  aflTilted  by  fome  power  more  than  human,  lince  v 
they  had  preached  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  in  fo  many  remote  citiee 
a<id  countnes,  "  to  the  Romans,  Periians,  Armenians,  Part.hians» 
Indians,  Scythians,  and  to  thofe  which  are  called  the  Britilh 
jAands."  Now  as  the  llrength  of  this  rcafoning  depended  entirely 
on  the  truth  of  thefe  fads,  we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  Eufebiua 
knew  they  were  imdcniable*  and  if  they  were  fo,  it  follows  that 
4he  Gofpel  was  preached  in  this  ifland  in  the  apoftolick  age.  This 
is  further  conBrmed  by  the  following  tellimony  of  Theodoret  % 
*'  Thefe,  our  iiiliermen,  publicans,  and  tent-makers,  perCuaded 
hot  only  the  Romans  and  their  fubjefts,  but  alfo  the  Scythians, 
Sauromatse,  Indians,  Periians,  Seras,  Hyrcanians,  Britons,  Cim-- 
ineriansy  and  Germans,  to  embrace  the  religion  of  him  who  had 
l)een  crucified.*;  Thtodoret  flouriihed  in  the  former  part  of  the 
.£fth  centttty,  and  was  unqueftionably  one  of  the  mo(l  learned  fa« 
thers  of  the  church.  To  thefe  we  may  fiibjoin  the  teftimony  of 
Gilda.s,  who  fecms  to  ^  the  time  of  the  firft  introdu^ion  of  the 
Chriitian  religion  into  South  Britain  about  the  period  of  the  great 
r&voltand  defeat  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicia,  A.  D.  61.  .For 
having  briefly  mentioned  thefe  events,  he  adds,  <' In  the  nieaa 
tijne,  phrift  the  tiiie  fun  afforded  his  rays ;  that  is,  the  knowledge 
of  his  precepts,  to  this  ifland,  benumbed  with  e^ctreipe  cold,  hav* 
jng  been  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fun  ;  I  do  not  mean  the  fun 
in  the  iirmament,  but  the  eternal  fun  in  heaven/*  This  wae  no 
lloubt  the  tradition  ^bout  this  %oflXX.^r  which  prevailed  in  Britain  ia 
the  beginning  of  the  (ixth  century,  whe;i  Cildas  wrote  5  and  it 
vat»  probably  not  far  from  the  truth. 

£  €  »  We 
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*  Wc  (hall  be  more  difpofed  to  give  credit  to  thefc  teftimonies 
ffoncerning  the  early  in tcodudVion  of  the  Chriftian  religion  into 
Britain,  when  we  confider  the  ftate  of  that  country,  and  of  the 
church  in  thefc  times.  The  emperor  Claudius  eftabhihcd  a  Ro- 
man province  it»  the  fouth'-eaft  parts  of  Britain,  A.  D.  4^  :  a  Ro- 
man colony  was  foon  after  fettled  at  Cameloditnuin  ;  London  and 
Veinilam  had  become  large,  ricii,  and  flounihing  muhicipia,  or 
free  cities,  crov? dcd  with  Roman  citizens,  before  the  revolt  under 
Boadicia.  All  this  niuft  certainly  have  occaiioned  a  conftarrt  and 
A^Wy  intercouj'fe  between  Rome  and  Britain ;  fo  that  whatever 
made  an>  noi(e,  or  became  the  fubje£t  of  a^ention  iii  that  great 
capital  of  the  world,  could  not  be  long  unknown  in  this  ifland. 
Now  it  is  unqucftionably  certain  that  the  Chriftran  religion  had 
not  only  made  great  progreft  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudia^, 
but  had  even  engaged  the  attention  of  the  government.  It  muft 
therefore  have  been  heard  of,  at  Icaft,  in  Britain  before  A.  D.  54;, 
when  Claudius  died.  Before  that  year  alfo  many  Britons  of  high 
rank  had  been  carried  prifoners  to  Rome,  and  others  had  gone  tbK 
ther  to  negociate  their  affairs  at  the  imperial  court ;  and  a  much 
greater  number  of  Romans  had  come  from  Rome  into  Britain,  td 
occupy  civil  and  military  pofts  in  this  ifland.  Can  it  be  fuppofed 
therefore  that  none  of  thefe  Britons  on  their  return  into  their  own 
country,  or  of  thefe  Romans  on  their  coming  into  this  ifland, 
brought  with  them  the  knowledge  of  the  Chriftian  religion?  It  is 
much  more  probable,  that  among  thofc  great  multitudes  of  people 
of  all  ranks  who  came  from  Rome  into  Britain  between  Ai  D.  4.3, 
and  A.  D.  54,  therfc  were  fome,  perhaps  many  Chriftians.  •  Such, 
we  have  reafon  to  think,  was  that  famous  lady  Pomponia  Gra::cina, 
the  wife  of  Aulus  Plautius,  the  very  firft  governor  of  the  Roman 
province  in  Britain  j  of  whom  Tacitus  gives  this  account.  *'  Pomw 
ponia  Graecina,  an  illuftrious  lady,  married  to  Plautjus,  who  was 
lioncured  with  an  ovation  or  lefl'cr  triumph  for  his  vi6^ories  in 
Britain,  was  accufed  of  having  embraced  a  ftranse  and  foreign 
fupeiftition;  and  her  trial  for  that  crime  was  committed  to  her 
huiband  He,  according  to  ancrent  law  and  cwfl:om,  convened 
her  whole  family  and  relations  ;  and  having,  in-  their  prefence, 
ti:ied  her  for  her  life  and  fame,  pronounced  her  mnocent  of  any 
thing  immoral.  Pomponia  lived  many  years  after  this  trial,  but 
always  led  a  gloomy  melancholy  kind  of  life."  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable, that  theftrange  fuperftKtfon  of  which  Pomponia  was  accufedi 
was  Chriftianity  ;  for  the  Roman  writers  of  thefe  times  knew  veiy 
little  of  that  religion,  and  always  fpeak  of  it  in  fuch  flight  contemp- 
tuous terms.  The  great,  innocence  of  her  manners,  and  the  kin«l 
of  life  which  (he  had  led  after  her  trial,  render  this  ftill  more  pro- 
bable. Now  if  this  illuftrious  lady  was  really  a  Chriftian,  and  ac- 
companied her  hufljand  during  his  refidence  in  Britain,-  from 
A.  D.  43.  to  A.  D.  4.7,  flie  might  be  one  of  the  firft  who  brought 
the-  knowledge  of  Chrift  into  this  ifland;  and  might  engage  fom^ 
of  *the  firft  preachers  of  the  Gofpel  to  come  into  it  in  this  verj 
early  period.  But  if  the  Chriftian  religion  made  ^reat  progress 
and  much  noife  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  it  made  much 
greater  in  that  of  his  fucceflbr  Nero.  For  about  the  third  year  of 
that  reign,  A.  D.  57,  St.  Paul,  the  moft  zealous,  eloquent,  and 
fuccefsful  of  the  apoftles,  arrived  at  Rome,  where  he  continued  two 
whole  years,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teacliing  thofe 
things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  with  all  confidence,  no 
m^siii  forbidding  Jiiim.    In  this  time,  that  great  apoftle  made  a  .pro^ 
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^cUgioas  number  of  converts  of  many  different  nations^  and 'of  a]] 
jftiik^.  For  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  from  that  city  to  the  Phi- 
lippians,  he  acquaints  them,  that  his  having  been  ient  a  prifoner 
to  Rom^,  had  feUeri  out  rather  into  the  furtherance  of  th'e  Gofpei  | 
fo  that  his  bonds  in  Chrift  were  manifefi  in  all  the  palace,  and  in 
all  other  places.  Bcfides,  there  were  many  other  Chiiftian  preach- 
ers at  Rome,  at  that  time,  who  all  fpoke  with  great  boldnefs,  and 
had  their  (hare  of  fuccefs.  Now,  amon^  all  thefe  numerous  con- 
verts, is  It  not  very  probable  that  theje  were  feme  Britons,  or  fon;« 
Romans  who  had  occafion  foon  after  to  go  into  Britaiiv^  or  at  leaH 
fome  who' had  friends  in  this  ifland,  to  whom  they  would  naturally, 
communicate  an  account  of  the  new  religion  which  they  had  cm* 
braced  ?  There  feem»  to  be  ftrong  evidence  that  there  was  at  leaft 
one  Britoii  of  high  rank  and  great  merit  among  St.  Paul's  converts. 
This  was  Claudia,  mentioned  with  Pudens,  2  Tim.  iv.  21.  who  is 
tiioiight  to  be  the  iamc  with  Claudia,  the  wife  of  Pudens,  a  Britifh 
JadyTo  much  celebrated  by  Martial  for  her  beauty  and  virtue,  in 
Ep»g.  xiii.  1.  4..  and  Epig.  liv.  1. 11.  But.  however  this  may  be,  it 
appears  to  be  morally  certain,  from  all  thefe  telMmonics  and  qir- 
cumftances,  that  the  firft  rays  of  the  light  of  the  Gofpel  reached 
the  fouth-eaft « parts  of  this  ifland  fome  time  between  A:^D.  43, 
andA.  D.  6i.'* 

To  determine  by  whom  Chnftianity  was  firft  promulgated 
in  thisJfland,  the  author  juftly  reckons  an  inquiry  equally 
difHcult  with  the  afcertainmeujt  of  the  preciie  time  of  its  in- 
trodudtion.  He  mentions,  however,  the  principal  authorities 
adduced  by  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians  in  favour  of  a  variety  of 
primitive  preachers  ;  and  he  gives  feveral  ingenious  arguments 
for  eftabliihing  the  probability,  that  if,  as  fome  writers  al» 
ledge,  the  goipel  was, firft  made  known  in  Britain  by  any  of 
the  apoftles,  it  muft  rather  have  been  by  Paul  than  any  other, 

A  fyftem  of  the  laws  of  the  Britons,  previous  to  the  Roman 
conqueft,  would  form  a  curious  fubjefl  for  the  contemplation 
of  antiquarians;  but  of  this  we  are  totally  deprived  by  the 
inviolable  ftatutc  of  the  druids,  which  exprefty  prohibited  tlic 
committing  their  laws  to  writing/  Dr.  Henry,  however,  has 
given  us  on  this  fubjedl  whatever  could  be  collefled  from,  an- 
cient authors  ;  aiid  he  is  particularly  explicit  in  delineating  the 
fituation  of  Britain  under  the  government  of  the  Romans. 

The  fame  confined  policy  of  the  druids,  which  reftridled  the 
declaration  of  the  laws  10  thofe  of  their  own  order,  has  alfo 
buried  the  principles  of  ihcir  learning  in  im|)enetrable  obfcu<* 
rity.  it  appears,  however,  that  natural  philofophy  vi'as  the 
fcience  they  chiefly  cultivated. 

*  They  entered,  fays  our  author,  into  many  difquifitions  and 
difputations  in  their  icliools,  concerning  the  form  and  magnitude 
of  the  univerfe  in  general,  and  cf  this  earth  in  particular,  and 
even  concerning  the  moft  iublime  and  hidden  fecrets  of  natuie. 
On  thefe  and  the  like  fubjeds  they  formed  a  variety  of  fyftems 
and  hypoth^fes,  which  they  delivered  to  their  difciplcs  in  verfe^ 
that  they  might  the  more  eafily  retain  them  in  iheir   memories, 

E  e  3  fuice- 
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focd  ttiey  were  not  allowed  to  commit  them  to  writi??^'.    Strartf* 
hath  prcfervecl  one  of  the  phyilologica!  ofiltnons  of  the  Drttidi 
(loncenting  the  tmiverfe^  vis  that  it  was  never  to  l^e  ehtlrely  d^- 
(^royfd  or  annihilated)  but  was  to  undergo  a  fucceiSon  of  greai 
Changes  and  revolutions,  which  were  to  be  produced  fomctimes  by 
the  power  and  prcdomirf'ancy  of  water,  and  fometimes  bjr  that  of 
fire.    This  opinion,  he  intimates,  was  not  peculiar  txj  them,  but 
wftt  entertained  alfo  by  the  phtlofophers  of  other  nations ;  and  Ci-> 
tero  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  truth  univerfally  ^cknowied^d  and  unde- 
niable.   **  It  is  impoilible  for  us  (fays  he)  to  attain  a  glory  fha^ 
is  eternal,  or  even  of  very  long  duration^  on  account  of  thofe  dt» 
luges  and  conflagrations  of  the  earth,  which  ntUft  neccffarily  hapt 
pen  at  ^jertain  periods."    Thi«  opinion,   which  was  enteitamcd 
Oy  the  moft  ancient  philorophers  of  niany  different  and  very  diftant 
nations,- was  probably  neither  the  refult  of  rational  enquiry  in  aU 
thefe  nations,  nor  communicated  from  one  of  them  ttf  others,  but 
dcfcendcd  to  them  all  from  their  common  anceiftors  of  I  he  family 
Df  Noah,  by  traditix)n,  hut  corrupted  and  mifunderftobd  througft 
length  of  time.    The  agreement  of  the  Druids  with  the  philoloi 
bhers  of  fo  many  other  i*iations  in  this  opinion,  about  the  alternate 
Jiflblntion  and  renovation  of  the  world,  gives  us  realbh  to  beiieve, 
that  they  agreed  with  them  alfo  in  their  opinion  of  its  origin,  from 
two   dirtindl    principles,    the    ohe    intelligent  and    omnipotent^ 
which  was  God,   the  other  inanimate  and  una^ive,  which  was 
Jnattcr.     We  are  told  by  Cscfar,  that  they  had  many  difquifitions 
•bout  the  power  of  God,  and,  no  doubt,  amongft  uther  particu- 
lars, about  his  creating  power.    But  whether  tbey  bellfeved  witlk 
fome,  that  matter  was  eternal,  or  with  others,  that  it  was  created  \ 
?nd  in  what  manner  they  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  difpo>^ 
.  fition  of  it  into  the  preftnt  form  of  the  univerfe,  we  are  cntirelj^ 
fgnorant,    though  they  certainly  h^d  their  fpeculations  on  theie 
fabjc5^s.    We  are  only  informed,  that  they  did  not  expre/s  their 
Sentiments  on  thefe  and  the  like  bead«  in  ^  plain  and  n^turaU  l>ut 
in  a  dark,  figurative,  and  enigmatical  manner^    This  might  in- 
rline  us  tQ  iul'pefl,  that  Pythagoras  had  borrowed  from  them  hi« 
dodtrine  about  numbers,  to  whofe  myftical  energy  he  afcribcs  the; 
formation  of  all  things ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  dark  and  enig- 
matical than  that  do^rine.    The  Druids  di(puted  Wkewife  about 
the  magnitude  and  form  of  jhr  world  in  general,  and  of  theeartii 
Jn  particular,  of  which  things  they  pretended  to  have  a  pcrfeft 
kriowledge.     >Ve  knovv  not  what  their  opinions  were  about  the  di, 
tnenfions  of  tjie  univerfb  or  of  the  earth,  but  )ve  have  fevcral  rear 
ibns  to  make  us  imagine  that  they  Relieved  both  to  be  a  ipl)ericd 
form.    This  is  vifibly  the  fhape  and  forfti  of  the  fun,  moon^  and 
iflars,  the  moft  confpicuous  parts  of  the  univerfe  >  from  whence  it 
was  natural  and  eafy  to  infer  thpt  this  was  the  form  of  the  world 
and  of  the  earth.     Accordingly  this  feems  to  have  been  the  opinion 
of  the  philpfophers  of  all  nations  5  and  the  circle  was  the  favourite 
figure  of  the  Pruids,    as  appears  from  the    form  both  of   thehr 
hbufes  and  places  of  worfliip.    Befidts  thefe  general  fpeculations 
^bout  the  origin,  diflblution,    magnitude,  and  form  of  the  woi4U 
ind  of  the  earth,  the  Druids  engaged  in  particular  enquiries  into  . 
the  natures  and  properties  of  the  different  kinds,  of  fubftances. 
But  all  their  difcoveries  in  this  moft  ufeful  and   extenfive  brancli 
0f  jiatural  pbilofophy,  vvhatever  they  were,  arc  entirely  lolt.' 

-The 
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.The  ttfitbof  profecutes  the  fabjeA  6f  druidicdi.  ietrasig 
tbrousti  «Il  the  yarknis  branches  of  fcience';  and  though  hif- 
terjf  ^itMrds  but  veiy  imperfeA  information  of  the  ftate  of  rhofe 
•gesy  it  is,  bowevcr,  fofficknt  to  convince  us  that  tbe^^ere 
ikx  from  being  iinqiieffed  in  total  ignorance. 

Dr.-  Henry  produces  rhe  tellimony  of  federal  ancient  writers 
to  prove,  that  Britain  irtaintained  a  trade  with  foreign .  nations* 
long  before  the  Chri(Han  ara. 

*  IMdes  this  iatemal  commerce  which  the  people  of  Bntaia^ 
earckd  en  amoDg^  themielves  from  the  very  commencement  of  civil 
ibciety,  and  which  gradually  increafed  as  thev  improved  in  di^' 
vility,  induilry  and  arts ;  they  had  commeicral  deahngs  with  ibV 
Tend  foreign  nations  in  very  ancient  times.  The  lir^  of  thefe  pi£^ 
tSons  whidi  viiited  tiik  ifland  on  account  of  trade  was  uaqueiUom*. 
Uhly  the.Pbttiii€iiias«.  This  is  pofitively  affirmed  by  Strabio^  and 
acknowledged  by  ouiny  other  authors.  That  people  are  generally 
believed  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  navigation  and  foreign 
trade*  and  the  inftru^tors  of  other  nations  in  thefe  moft  wfefiii  aits. 
This  much  alleaft  is  «ertain>  that  they  were  the  boldell  and  moA; 
ca^ert  iaariners»  the  greateft  and  moft  UYCcefsful  merchants  of  an- 
tiijuily.  After  they  had  made  th.emfelves  perfe^ly  well  acquainted 
With  all  the  /coafta  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  planted  colonies  and 
Irailt  cities  on  feveral  parts  of  thefe  coafls,  ana  had  carried  on,  for 
iome  ^ges,  a  prodigious  and  moft  enriching  trade  with  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  that  fea;  they  adventured  to  pafs  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  about  2x50  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chriftian 
ssra.  and  puflied  their  Jifcoveries  both  to  the  right  and  left  of 
tbe&  Straits.  On  the  right  hand  they  built  the  city  of  Cadiz,  in 
a  fmali  iilaod  near  the  coaft  of  Spain  y  ^nd  from  thence  profeeuted 
their  difcoveries  and  their  trade  with  great  fpirit  and  advantage. 
The^r  fooii  became  acquainted  with  all  the  coafts,  and  many  of  the 
interior  parts  of  Spain^  which  was  to  them,  for  ibme  ages,  as  great 
a  iburce  of  wealth  as  the  new  world  was  afterwards  to  the  Spani* 
ard«.  Puriuing  their  inquiries  after  trade  and  gain  ft  ill  further 
northward,  they  acquired  a  perfect  knowled^  of  the  weftern  coafts 
«f  Oeul  s  and  at  length  difcovered  the  Scilly  iilandS|  and  the  ibuth* 
weft  coaits  of  Britain,  -. 

«  It  is  impo^Tible  to  ii^  the  time  of  this  laft  difcoveiy  of  the 
Ph^ioicians  with  certainty  and  preciiion.  Some  writers  are  of  opi* 
nion  that  this  iiland  was  difcovered  by  that  adventurous  people  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war,  and  not  Jong  aner  it  was  iirft  inhabited  by 
.colonies  from  the  continent  of  Qaul.  If  we  could  be  certain  that 
the  tin,  in  which  the  Tyrians  or  Phoenicians  traded  in  the  days  of 
the  prophet  £zekiel,  was  brought  from  Britain,  we  fhould.bc  ob- 
liged to  embrace  thi^  opinion.  But  as  we  know  tiiat  they  found 
great  quantities  of  tin,  as  well  as  of  more  precious  metals  in  Spain, 
we  cannot  fix  the'asra  of  their  arrival  in  Britain  from  this  circum- 
ItaAce.  The  learned  Bochart,  and  others  from  him»  iix  the  time 
when  the  Phoenicians  £rft  difcovered  the  CaHiterides,  or  Scilly 
inlands*  to  the  year  oiF  the  world  3100,  and  before  Chrift  904} 
while  others  imagine  that  this  diicbvery'  was  made  by  Himilco,  a 
famous  mariner  of  antiquity,  who  was  ient  from  Carthage  with. a 
fleet  to  explore  the  feas  and  coafts  northward  of  the  Straits  of  6i- 
braltari  about  600  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chiiftian  sera, 

^E  e  ^  Though 
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Though  nothing  can  be  determined  with  certainty  about  (6  remote 

.  ftn  event,  this  lail  o|)inion  feems  to  be  the  moil  probable.    For 

Herodotus,  who  flouriftied  about  440  years  before   our  Saviour, 

fays,  that  the  Greeks  in  his  time  received  all  their  tin  from  the 

'  iflands  called  CaiHterides,  but  that  he  knew  not  In  what  part  of  the 

v^orld  thefe  iflands  were  fituated.    This  is  a  dirtB:  proof  that  the 

Scilly  iflands,  and  adjacent  continent  of  Britain,  were  difcovered 

^  before  this  period  j    and  that  the   Phoenicians,    who   had  made 

*  this  valuable  difcovery,  ftill  concealed  their  fitfiation  from  other 

nations/ 

It  is  evident  from  the  information  of  antieiit  writers,  that 
dogs  conilituted  a  confiderable  article  in  the  export s,  during 
the  early  period  of  the  Britifli  comnierce  ;  and  it  feeins  to  be 
no  lefs  certain,  that  great  numbers  of  flaves  were  likewife  ex- 
ported from  Britain,  to  be  fold  in  the  Roman  market.  The 
author's  plaufible  conjefture  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  the 
duties  on  the  Bririfh  trade,  may  ferye  to  (hew  the  flouri(hing 
ilate  it  maintained  even  under  the  government  of  the  Romany- 

«  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  form  an  exa6l  eftiraate  of  the  annual 
value  of  the  duties  that  were 'levied  by  the  Romans  on  the  trade  of 

,  tliis  ifland.  This,  at  firft,  was  probably  no  great  matter  5  though 
even  then  the  emperor  Auguftus  did  not  think  it  unworthy^  of  his 
.attention.  But  as  the  people  of  Britain  gradually  improved  in  agri- 
culture, arts,  and  manufaftures  under  the  governmeht  of  the  RO' 
mans,  their  trade  increafed  :  both  its  exports  and  imports  bccanle 
more  various  and  valuable ;  and  the  duties  ariiinff  from  them  more 
conflderable.  Thele  at  laft  (if  we  inay  be  allowed  to  indulge  a  cph* 
jeilure)  might  perhaps  amoiipt  to  500,000!.  per  annum,  or  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  revenues  of  Britain,  in  the  moft  flpuriftiing  times 
of  the  Roman  government.  Tliis  will  liot  appear  an  extravagant 
fuppofition,  when,  ifwcreflei^,  that  for  one  article,  as  much  com 
was  exported  from  this  ifland  in  one  year  (35^)   as  loaded  eight 

.  hundred  large  fliips.  It  will  appear  ftill  more  credible,  wheii  ifrc 
condder  the  flourishing  ftate  of  the  internal  trade  of  Britain  in  the 
Ronian  times  ;  and  that  all  the  goods  that  were  bought  and  fold  in 
the  public  fairs  and  markets,  to  which  the  merchants  were  by  law 
obhged  to  bring  their  goods,  paid  a  tax  of  the  fortieth  part  of  the 
fum  for  which  they  were  fold,  to  the  government,  as  well  as  thoie 
that  were  exported  .ar)d,  imported.  N^y,  even  thofe  goods  that  were 
;iot  fold,  paid  a  c^tajatax  or  toll  for  the  liberty  of  expofing  thenx 
to  fale.    When  a!)  thefe  things  are  taken  into  ^he  account,  the 

•  above  conje6lure  concerning  the  annual  amount  of  the  Komaa 
cultoms  in  Pntain,  iii  the  moft  flourifcing  tipies  of  their  gdvem- 
jnent,  will  perhaps  be  tfeous^t  by  many,  rather  too  moderate  than 
jtoo  high/  - 

The  author  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  ancient  Britons  from 
the  imputaton  of  a  promifcuous  commerce  between  the  fexe$, 
as  reJated  by  C^efar  and  Dio;  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that  the 
iiniverfal  indignation  of  the  Brigante?  againfl  their  queen  Caf- 
tilinandua,  on  account  of  her  gallantries,  aflFords  ftrong  pr^- 
fumptioa  for  the  juftice  of  fuch^n  exculpatory  reprefent^tioii. 
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'  *  it  is,  fa]^8  he,  a  littie  uncertain  whether  or  oot  we  x>ug^iit  t» 
reckon  chaftity  among  the  national  virtues  x>i  the  ancient  Britont . 
If  we  could  depend  upon  the  truth  of  fome  anecdotes  related  ot 
them  by  ancient  authors,  we  ihould  be  led  to  think  tliat  they  were 
not  very  delicate  or  fcrupulous  in  that  point.  In  particular,  if  <v« 
may  believe  Dia,  the  people  of  Caledonia,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  emperor  SeveruB, 
had  all  tiieir  wives  in  common,  and  brought  up  all  their  childr^ 
in  common,  as  not  knowing  to  what  father  any  of  them  belonged 
To  confirm  this  account,  he  relates  a  pretended  converfation  be- 
tiveen  the  emprefs  }\xX\^  and  the  wife  of  Argetpcoxus,  a  Britii^ 
prince  J  in  which  the  emprefs  having  upbraided  the  Brkiih  Jadies 
for  this  promifcuous  imercourfe,  the  other  macle  a  fmart  reply, 
not  denying,  but  retorting  the  charge  on  the  Roman  ladies.  Csp* 
far  gives  much  the  fame  account  pf  the  Britons  of  the  South  in 
his  time,,  in  this  refpeft.  "  Ten  or  twelve  perfons,  who  arc  com* 
monly  near  relations,  as  fathers,  fons,  and  brothers,  all  have  their 
wives  in  common.  But  the^  children  are  prefumed  to  belong 4» 
that  man  to  whom  the  mother  was  married.**  There  are  feveral 
confiderations,  however,  which  may  juflly  niake  us  diflruft  the 
truth  of  tbefc  accounts.  It  is  very  probable  that  Csefar,  Dio,  ai^ 
otliers  were  deceived  by  appearances,  and  were  led  to  entertaia 
this  opinion  of  the  promifcuous  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  amoiigtlie 
ancient  Britons,  by  obferving  the  promifcuous  manner  in  whi(^ 
they  lived,  and  particularly  in  which  they  ilepc.  The  houfes^ 
the  Britons  were  not  like  ours  at  prefent,  or  like  thofe  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  thofe  times,  divided  into  feveral  diltin^t  apartments  ^  but 
confifled  of  one  large  circular  room  pr  hall,  ivith  a  fire  in  tl^e 
middle ;  around  which  the  whole  family,  and  vifitants,  men,  w^ 
men,  and  children,  ilept  on  the  floor,  in  one  continued  bed  of 
ftraw  or  rufhes. 

«  This  excited  unfavourable  fufpicions  in  the  minds  of  ftrs^geim, 
accuilomed  to  a  more  decent  manner  of  living  $  but  thefe  fufpicions 
were  probably  without  foundation.  For  the  ancient  Germans,  who 
Tvelre  in  many  refpe6^8  extremely  like  the  ancient  Britons,  and  lived 
in  the  fame  promilcuous  and  crouded  manner,  were  remarkable  i^qe 
their  chaftity  and  conjugal  fidelity.  Nay,  though  the  pofterity  of 
the  Britons  continued  to  live  in  the  fame  manner,  both  in  Wales 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  many  ages  after  this  period,  it  Is 
vftW  known  to  have  had  no  ill  effedt  on  their  morals.  If  We'COQ- 
fult  the  poems  of  our  moft  ancient  Britifh  bard,  who  was  cot^em- 
poraiywith  the  hiftorian  Dio,  and  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  his  country  than  any  foreigner  could  be,  they  abound 
^•ith  the  moft  beautiful  defcriptions  of  the  modefty,  innocence,  and 
Virtu.e  of  the  Britifti  ladies,  and  the  honour  and  conjugal  aiFedlioii 
of  both  fexes.' 

We  (hall  extraft  the  account  of  the  ceremony  of  the  Deif- 
cal,  from  the  chapter  on  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Britons. 

*  It  hath  jbeen  ^  very  ancient  cuftom,  which  hath  prevailed  at 
jnoft  in  all  countries,  for  men  to  approach  their  fuperiors,  efpe- 
ctally  perforis  of  very  high  rank,  and  to  exprcfs  their  refpe^l  for 
;^hem,  with  geftureS  and  ceremonies  very  much  refembling  tliole 
with  which  they  ^pproacliNsd  their  altars,  and  expreflfed  their  ve- 
neration for  the  obje^s  of  th«h'  religious  worihip.  The  affedlions 
^hich  they  intended  (o  exprcfs  tQwards  thefe  different  obje&s  bein^ 
■         '      .  'of 
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'  6f  the  txtat  kind,  tliey  were  natonilly  ted  to  eiifir^  them  m  tfte 
fafne  manner.  Of  thU  examplet  might  be  brem^tic  from  rlic 
hiftorjr  of  every  age  and  conntiy,  if  it  were  neoeiary  f  Imk  tlie  fial- 
Mwing  very  remarkable  one  frem  the  biftory  df  Britsfn  in  tMit  |^. . 
riod»  will  be  fuificienti  The  templet  of  the  anckaj  Briroita  wer^ 
nTl  circular i  and  the  Driiid*,  in  performing  the  pabHc  oftcet  of 
'  their  religion,  neVer  ttegle^ed  to  moke  three  curits  roiin4  the  akar, 
accompanied  by  all  the  wor&ipper».  This  pra6ik«  wiif  ikhoibicttal 
•to  the  ancient  firitons,  that  it  contkioedt  in  ibme  plffctt,  many 
%fs%  after  the  Druidi  and  their  religion  were  fe«ch<Mr0ye4.  **  m 
the  Scotci(h  ifles,  the  vulgar  never  come  to  the^«nei<Bt  (hc/iSeing;, 
Md  ^re-hallowing  Kams,  bot  they  walk  liifee  dmes  mandthem/ 
from  eaft  to  wdft,  according  te  the  eourie  Of  the  (iu«  Tbk  lanc- 
tiiied  tour,  or  round  by  the  ibuth,  is  calM  0nlbaly  ftom  Deal  or 
Deft,  the  right-hand,  nnd  Soil  or  Sul  the  Am ;  tbe  ri^^iand  b^* 
ing  ever  next  the  heap  or  eaim/*  In  th^  fimae  lAes itie  the«ufto<ii . 
%fid  fafliton  of  the  peot>le  to  teftify  their  re<pe£t  for  their  ehielbine^ 
the  proprietors  of  their  feveral  ifle^,  »nd  other  perfdnt  of  <!yftia(- 
f ion,  by  performing  the  Derfoal  rowid  them  in  the  iame  maitiief, 
A  jpentleman  giving  an  account  of  his  reception  itt  one  of  ttoe. 
wenern  Hlands,  of  which  he  tvas  proprietor,  deibibos  the  ocft« 
«ftony  of  the  Deifcal  in  thts  manner :  <<  One  of  the  natives  woald 
needs  expreft  his  high  efteem  for  my  perfofii  by  making  %  turn 
round  about  me  fan-ways,  and  at  the  fame  time  bleffing  me,  and 
%iAittg  me  all  happinefi.  But  I  bid  him  let  tlone  that  piece  4f 
temage,  telling  htm  I  was  i^nfible  of  his  good  meftniag  towards 
me.  Bttt  this  poor  man  was  very  much  difapp^nted,  at  m^xt  alio 
his  neighbours  ;  for  they  dotfbted  not  but  this  ancient  oeremooy 
^onM  have  been  very  acceptable  to  m^ ;  and  one  of  theas  tekl 
aae  that  this  was  a  thing  due  to  my  chara6Ur  from  them,  at  to 
their  chief  and  patron  \  and  that  they  could  not,  and  would  aoc 
laii  to  perform  it.**  It  it  highly  probable,  that  the  fuperftitioua 
and  tei^nionious  Deifcal  were  both  of  the  fame  origin  and  anti^ 
^uity  I  and  that  both  had  been  univerfally  pradllfed  by  the  anclci^t 
BHtotoS3  €he  one  asan  aa  of  worihip  to  ttteir  Oods^  utA  the  other 
aft  a  piece  of  poiitenefs  to  their  princes  and  chieftaiiiej* 

A  few  other  cuftoms  of  the  ancient  Britons  relatfug  to  wa^ 
tnd  the  framing  «f  aHiasccs,  are  siot  unworthy  the  attemioa 
efaeurious  reader. 

*  *  "When  ah  unfortunate  chieftain  imptored  the  prote^ion  aind 
alHbnce  €^  another,  he  approached  the  place  of  his  refidence  with 
a  ihield  all  blood v  in  one  hand,  to  i^itiirnate  the  death  of  his 
friends ;  and  a  broxen  fpear  in  the  ^ther,  to  reprefent  his  own  in- 
capacity to  revenge  them.  A  prince  having  immediate  occafion 
for  the  affiftance  of  bis  warlike  followers,  to  repel  f6mc  fadden  in- 
%a€on.  Or  engage  in  ibme  expedition,  beiides  itviking  the  ihield 
aadfounding  the  horn,  to  give  warning  to  thofe  who  weie  within 
hearing  $  he  fent  the  Cran-tara,  or  a  Sick  burnt  at  the  end  and 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  a  goat,  by  a  fwift  meflTen^r,  to  the  neareft 
hamlet,  where  he  dcliveivd  it,  without  faying  one  word,  but  the 
name  of  tfre  place  of  rcnde«vou«.  This  Cran  tara,  which  was 
well  underftood  fo  denounce  deftruftion  by  fire  «»ui  fword,  to  ^1 
who  did  not  obey  this  fummoris,  was  carried  with  ^reat  rapidily 

£om  village  to  village |  and  the  prince,  in  a  little  time*  Ibuaq 
mielf  furrounded  by  all  his  warriors^  ready  to  obey  his  com- 
"  xaands. 
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tjUniis-  When  one  chieftain  enteird  the  terntories  of  another  on 
a  friendly  vifit>  he  and*  hit  followers  Carried  their  fjjears  ilh^rteCt 
with  their  points  behind  them  i  but  When  the/  carae  with  a  boftile 
Jntemfort,  thtyt^rVieA  thtito  With  th§  paints  before.  An  invading 
army  nct^f  nfcgkaed  td  ^rfcW  Wootf  froWi  the  ^ft  ininwrt  they  met 
with  on  the  enemy's  ground,  and  fprinkle  it  upon  their  colours. 
When  two  hdftile  trmies  lay  nctr  «o  efteh  othtfr^  if  wa^  the  ddiiflint  • 
cuftom  of  the  commanders  of  bothi  to  retire^  fronn  their  iroof^, 
ind  fpcnd  the  nijfht  bfeford  a  battle,  each  by  himfelf  alohe,  raedi-J 
tating  on  the  d!i;[)t>fiti6hsh^  intend^  to  ihm  in  the  ^t^pi-baehin^ 
»aion.  When  t  Bticifli  princt  galhed  ei  viftoi^^  hb  feklom  tstt- 
U6ted  to  6re£t  foihe  trophy  or  nxAiument  bn  the  field  of  battM^ 
(o  perpetuate  the  memoiy  of  his  fuccefs>  and  fpeak  to  other  yeacrft.' 
Thefe  monuments  confiited  commonly  of  one  large  ftone  placedl' 
tre&.  in  the  ground,  without  any  infertptloh ;  of  Whi<ji  there  art 
fnany  fHQ  ftandihg  ill  ctiiFe^^ht  psirts  of  Brit»in ;  th^nigh  theyh^yfe 
fN-ovcd  unequal  to  theit  charg<6»  and  haTendt  been  abWt^jM^' 
ferve  the  names  or  meniories  of  thofe  who  efe^ed  tbenib  At  the 
liritifh  warriors  had  their  arms  put  into  their  hands  in  public,  aa4 
With  variicJbs  ccrfemoni*s,  fo  they  refigned  them,  when  they  became 
«M  and  unfit  for  the  toils  of  war,  in  the  feme  public  manner,  and 
with  equal  eervmony.  When  two  Britifli  kings  ot  <fhkf^  msdA 
pe^ce  after  a  war,  or  entered  into  an  allianefe^  ifae)r  tofiiiti«kil^ 
confirmed  the  peace  or  alliance  by  feafting  together,  by  exch|ihg-> 
ing  arms,  and  Ibmetimes  by  drinking  a  few  drops  of  each  otherVi 
blood ;  which  Was  eltfcemed  a  moft  facted  and  inviolable  bond  of 
friendship/ 

The  authiM*  hat  foRciently  vindicated  the  Tritons  frbtn  ad  J 
peculiar  indlnaHon  to  farcophagy,  and  we  think  he  ax:C6utitl 
ki  a  hatural  manner  for  the  miftake  of  St.  Jerome,  who  relat^i^ 
tHat  they  were  canibals  wliile  he  was  a  boy,  abotit  the  middle 
i>f  the  fourth  century.  ;         . 

To  this  work  are  fubjoined  four  tnaps  of  aricteYlt  Britain, 
one  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  reified  ^  •notber^  acbordiitg  to 
tlie  Itinerary  of  Antoninus s  one  delineaditg  the  N&eitmlmftHi't- 
pod  the  fourth,  a  map  of  Britain  m  the  moll  perfed  (late  of 
the  Roman  power  and  g^overnment.  Thefe  charts  are  lUof* 
trated  by  commentaries,  and  the  modern  names  of  pli^ei* 
^t'he  Appendix  cofitains  Hkewife,  a  DiiTertation  on  itkt  RomM 
Walls  in  Britain)  together  with  a  draoght.  In  the  conctofioti, 
Wc  are  prefentcd  with  copies  pf  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  an- 
Crent  Britifli  lianguage,  the  Welfh,  the  Cornifti,  the  Erfe»  an4 
the  Irifli ;  which  the  author  propofes  Continuing  through  the  ' 
fubfequent  books,  to  Ihew  the  variation  of  the  Briiiih  language 
in  tlife  feveral  periods  of  hiftory.  * 

Upon  the  whole,  this  volume,  which  is  publifhed  both  as  4 
part  and  fpeclmen  of  a  great  proje£\ed  work,  is  conducted  u^ 
on  a  plan;calculated  to  convey  the  fulled  information  rehititig 
to  the  itate*and  tranfaaions  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^hain  in 
every  period,  that  is  poffible  to  be  obtained  from  liiftory  ;  arid 
we  think,  upon  an  impartial  examination^  that  the  execution  is 
fuitable  to  the  defign. 
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n.  ^  TriAitft  »9  FimaU  Difiajij  :  in  'Uhicb  are  alfo  cmprthendei 
tho/e  moft  inciJgnl  to  Pregnant  and  Child- Bed  Women,  By  Henry 
Manning*  il/.Z>.     Sow.    5f.  31/.  in  hoareh.    Baldwin* 

npHE  clafs  of  difeafcs  which  this  author  has  chofcn  for  the 
-*-  fubjefl  of  his  pradlical  obfervations,  is  one  of  the  mofl 
conaprehenfive  in  phyfic»  and  has  likewife  been  treated  of 
more  fuperiicially  than  any  other  department  in  that  province. 
It  is  attended  with  the  double  advantage  of  affording  ample 
fcope  to  the  writer,  and  much  ufeful  information^  particularly 
to  young  praditioners.  Had  Dr.  Manning  reftri^ed  his  la^ 
bours>  even  to  abridging  the  prolixity,  aad  corre^ing  the  er- 
rors of  Afiruc,  his  treatife  would  ftill  have  been  of  great  ad* 
vantage  to  the  profeflion ;  but,  z%  he  has  produced  a  work^ 
not  only  devoid  of  many  of  the  faults  of  that  celebrated 
author,  but  alfo  enlarged  with  the  diforders  of  pregnant  and 
child- bed  women,  and  enriched  with  many  new  obfervations, 
it  is  intitled  to  the  attention  of  the  faculty. 

The  firft  chapter  in  this  volume  contains  a  phydological 
account  of  the  menfirual  evacuation,  where  the  author,  with 
great  force  of  argument,  maintains  the  doctrine  of  a  general 
plethora  {  and  has  alio  given  a  fatisfa^bry  iblu^ion  of  two  pro^ 
blems  refped^ing  the  phenomena  of  that  difcharge.  The  iirft 
is,  why  the  flux,  haviqg  once  begun,  ihould  not  always 
continue  ?  and  the  other,  why,  in  temperate  climates  efpeci* 
ally,  its  returns  ihould  for  the  mod  pari  be  confined  withii\ 
the  term  of  a  lunar  period  ? 

*  As  to  the  iirft  of  thefe  queftions,  fays  he,  it  is  evident  from  the 

frinclples  which  have  been  already  advanced,  that, the  fiux  muft 
e  periodical,  and  not  co^ftant.  Whenever  the  difcharge  has  pro* 
ceeded  to  a  certain  degree,  the  plethora>  which  h  its  true  caufe,  i^ 
thereby  exhauHed.  By  this  means  the  diftenilon  is  neceifarily  takea 
off  the  uterine  vcflels,  which,  by  their  contraftile  power,  will  quickly 
reftore  themfelves  to  their  natural  dimenHons ;  and  in  that  fituatioa 
they  will  refill  the  farther  paflage  of  the  red  blood,  till  a  new  pie. 
thora,  forming  itfelf  by  degrees,  dilates  them  afreih,  and  then  a 
new  flux  unavoidably  lucceeds  ;  in  which  manner  it  will  continue 
to  ftop,  and  be  renewed,  alternately,  for  any  number  of  times. 

*  In  refpeft  to  the  limitation  of  the  periods,  that  certainly  moft 
be  refolved  into  an  eftabliihed  law  of  nature,  whereby  the  feveral 
powers,  corkerned  in  this  evacuation,  require  a  particular  ipace  o{ 
time  to  produce  their  mutual  effe6l ;  and  it  would  be  as  fruitlefs 
to  enquire,  as  immaterial  for  us  to  know,  why  the  menftrual  flux 
ihould  be  generally  limited  to  a  lunar  month,  as  why  the  l^eavenly 
bodies  ihould  be  originally  ordained  to  perform  their  feveral  re- 
volutions in  certain  ftated  times,  rather  than  any  other  periods  of 
longer  or  (horter  duration.  The  plethora  muft  neceiriuily  require 
fome  time  to  be  formed,  from  the  termination  of  one  diliharg? 

to 
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to  the  commencement  of  another ;  and  that  time,  while  other  clr- 
cumftances  are  equal,  "will  always  continue  pretty  nearly  the  fanie  j 
but  if  thefe  (hould  vary,  the  time  will  likewife  vary  in  the  fame 
proportion. 

*  In  women  who  are  healthy  the  flux  proceeds  in  an  unifbrnx 
courfe  to  the  years  of  forty  or  forty-five  5  at  which  time  the  pe- 
riods become  gradually  more  irregular  and  protrafted  to  the  ^-t 
dine  of  life,  which,  in  this  temperate  climate,  is  commonly  eii- 
mated  at  the  age  of  fifty,  when  it  generally  altogether  ceafes,  and 
along  with  it. the  capacity  of  having  children.  Tliere  are  many 
indances,  however,  of  the  evacuation  continuing  fome  years  lon- 
ger ;  and  authors  record  hidories  of  ibme  women  who  have  had 
their  menfes,  and  even  proved  mothers,  at  a  much  more  advanced 
age.  In  general,  it  ceafes  fooner  in  thofe  who  havie  had  it  early, 
than  in  others  with  whom  it  has  begun  later.*  ■ 

He  very  juftly  explodes  the  opinion  of  there  being  a  Doxi« 
ous  quality  in  the  roenftrual  blood,  and  fuggefts  the  flrongeft 
prefumptive  arguments  for  afcertaining  the  local  origin  of  the 
flux.  , 

."  *  The  raenftrual  blood  has  been  thought  by  many  to  .be  ex^ 
tremely  different  from  the  common  ma5,  and  to  poflefs  many 
ftrange  and  even  noxious  qualities.  Antient  authors  abound 
Mrith  various  whiraficd  relations  to  this  purpofe  $  nor  are  (bme  of 
the  moderns  altogether  free  from  fo  ill  grounded  a  prejudice* 
Mified  by  particular  hypothefes,  they  have  imagined,  that  the 
menftnial  blood  being  of  a  venomous  and  corrupted  nature,  it 
was  expelled  from  the  body,  in  order  to  free  the  habit  from  its 
pernicious  effeds. 

*  Theie  erroneous  opinions  feem  to  have  originally  fprung  from 
Afia,  and  other  hot  countries,  where  the  menflrual  blood,  beings 
once  extra vafated  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  detained  for 
fome  time  among  the  folds  of  the  vagina,  muft  necefiarily  acquire 
an  higher  degree  of  acrimony  than  in  more  temperate  climates. 
Wherefore,  as  a  commerce  with  women  in  that  fituation,  .was 
ibmetimes  obferved  to  produce  certain  inconveniencies  to  the  other 
fex,  it  was  exprefly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  nnder  the  fe- 
vereft  penalties  5  and  certain,  days  were  allotted  for  purification, 
by  means  Of  proper  ablutions,  before  the  Ifraelitifti  women,  pithec 
after  their  natural  evacuations,  or  delivery,  were  permitted  to 
renew  the  freedoms  of  the  conjugal  date :  from  whence,  the  (ame 
falutary  cuftom  was  early  adopted  by  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  ftill  continues  to  be  praftifed  all  over  the  Eaft.  But  the  Jewifli 
priefts,  miftaking  the  genuine  fenfe  of  their  legiflator,  interpreted 
thefe  neceflary  precautionis  into  an  infinuation  of  fonie  inherent 
malignity  in  the  uterine  hxmorrhage,  as  the  true  caufe  of  foVigid 
an  inftitution ;  and  by  degrees,  fuperftition,  to  which  they  were 
natural]3r  much  addi6led,  iupplied  a  thoufand  chimeras  to  con- 
firm their  opinion.  By  this  means,  and  the  careleffnefs  of  fuc« 
ceedhig  times,  whidi  admitted  this  erroneous  interpretation  with 
too  implicit  a  credulity,  the  menftrnal  blood  came  at  -length' 
to  be  univerially  itigmatifed  as  a  poifonous  recrement.  Hippo« 
crates,  however,  who  followed  no  other  guide  but  nature,  affords 
not  the  fmallefi:  authority  for  this  abfurd  do^rine.  On  the  con-' 
trary,  he  evidently  entertained  the  higheft  idea  of  the  perfe6^  pu- 
rity of  the  menfli'iul  blood,  .i^y  compar ing  it  with  that  which  fiow9 

from 
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liRfoi  n  vi&tm*  Attdf  uideed,  when  mtt  confid^r,  amiMf  ^)ifff 
tbtot;! » tbe  purpofe  for  wliich  it  is  appArenily  4«iign<4  in  riiftt  of 
prcgnaApy*  wc  cannot  ayoid  concluding  it  to  br  of  « ibft|  iiiiM» 
•nabairamxc  nature ;  otherwife,  it  would  Certainly  maJ^e  %  ivary 
imiMopcr  AooHibmcnt  ibr  tbe  foBtua. 

<  Great  ^ntroverfiei  have  arifen  among  autbors.  <oiicerili«|;  the 
lotfal  origin  of  the  montliiy  diichargc ;  ibipe  cexitending  that  i| 
jnaaceedi  from  the  vagina  as  well  as  the  utems,  while  others  aA:iibe 
ac  to  the  fisrver  only.  This  fingularity  of  opinion  feems^  to  baye 
been  occaiioned  by  an  appearance  of  the  mutfet  in  ifycn^  womea 
dunnff  the  firft  monthi  of  pregnancy.  The  ra&  cannot  be  con-* 
Vadi  wd ;  but  yet  St  iiee4«  not  appear  ^txy  Aftrprifing.  The  Ibttusi 
at  this  time,  is  too  fmall  to  confnme  the  whole  quantity  of  Uood 
that  uftd  to  pa(a  by  the  toterua  }  in  confeqnence  of  which,  i^fpeci* 
nlly  if  the  woman  be  naturally  of  a  plethoric  habits  »  redundWiqr 
wtU  enfne.  The  fuperfluous  portion  muft  be  difcharged  by  fome 
•ttdet  or  o^ier  \  and  therefore,  mt  it  cannot  And  a  way  through  its 
•rdkiary  channel,  whofe  veflela  are  now  feakd  op  by  tbe  adhdko 
«f  the  placenta,  it  isliighly  probable,  from  the  contiguous  iitua** 
tion  of  the  vagina,  that  the  opening  will  be  made  at  this  p^, 
Such  a  circumftance,  however,  being  the  confequence  of  a  violent 
•ibrtoNiy,  and  ha^MMiing  but  in  a  few  rare  and  unoMnmcn  in« 
fawofi,  «M  never  be  rucoefslutly  urged,  to  invaKdate  thofe  eon-* 
dofions  which  have  been  repeatedly  deduced  from  the  more  #eadf 
and  ordinary  «ouife  of  nature.  Belides  obfervatione  made  on  (iib« 
|e6b  who  have  died  with  the  discharge  upon  them,  a  variety  of 
•tiKrcMiildeiaiiotM  renders  k  much  more  prdbable,Hhat  the  men* 
tvoA  lux,  in  a  natural  #ate,  proceeds  from  ihe  uterus;  and  not 
temthe  vagina.  The  texture  of  «he  uterus  is  thick,  loft,  and 
vaicular,  and  confequently,  better  adapted  to  a  decretory  office, 
Itei  tbe  tfain«  ^m,  and  membranous  fubftance  of  the  vagina. 
Tbe  mteriMy  befides,  from  the  firft  moment  of  conception  to  the 
hour  of  bi#d],  being  Che  natural  habitation  of  the  feehis,  vHiole 
acvriflmient  appears,  by  thennoft  irrefragible  evidence,  to  depend 
vponehe  menftrual  blood  alone,  it  is  more  aoalogoui  to  |he  wife 
oondnft  of  nature  in  all  her  other  operations,  that  tJie  evacuation 
iMttld'be  tnade  at  that  pwrt,  where  only  it  can  be  iiibiervicpc  t^ 
ka  original  intention/ 

Amop£  the  variety  of  praCBcal  improyecneQta  vbich  9xt 
We  fi\g£e(le(4»  J>r.  Maoning  jrepoaai9iead(  the  i»&pf  a  pair  of 
tidwd  dciii«rf,  impaegBaaed  every  moraiiig  wii^  the  vnpovra 
wf  iiqrrrh,  mtfHc,  and  oKbanam,  as  of  great  advanti^e  ia 
fte  jiutr  Muh  and  particularly  efficacious  ia  removing  the 
pain  in  rlie  fiotU  c/  ibe  Jb4ck>  Habere  tbat  j^mptoin  mu  tstm* 
\Mwxp.  He  has  tlib  gieea  i^  ca&  loS  tbe  fiuxeiflful  exhMlioa 
ofetloen^iofhe  infancy  of  that  diiorder,  which  detenmncs 
the  ctrcumibifices  where  (itch  a  remedjr  may  be  proper. 

*  WbfMl  thedtica&isi&itti  infocy,  without  aaf  alcooi  jn  tbo 
VAscu^  and  ^hore  is  jio  room  to  fufpea  that  it  had  been  owii^r  ^ 
any  «a:iereid  iiife^pn«  it  ieems  more  eligible  to  refrain  from  the 
ufe  of  icaloflneU  as  what,  by  its  wdgbt  aM  lubtality,  michc  fiutber 
InMHre.  %}^t^  uterinr  veiiels,  which  are  already  too  mttch  relaaQsd^ 
Hoivever,  if  the  matter  beibairp  and  festid,  aod  the  diieafe  of  ^ng 
^  j(LaxMbog»  So  that  there  is  4»»ioa  to  apprehend  le&  pernicious  CQn« 

fequoA^i^ 
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mufliett  trbm  peMiratiog  the  imtik  <iu^«»  w4»ch «fe then  bii^mf 
fd'  patjik>as»  tban  bj  Altering  the  dieCeaie  toi  be  fupportet)  by  ob^ 
flr«6li0n«y  wbsdi  may  cptift  in  tbe  vefibU  ctf  tb<  ¥tenM»  it'  h  <3er- 
Uialy  €Mftdiwt  lo  try  the  effedb  «f  that  remedy ;  a«d  in  Aidi  w^ 
cnmftances  i  have  foimd  it  o£  great  advimtage.  ilay»  I  have  Atvae-^ 
tiaieabeeM  induced  Ui  adminiilcr  raerciiry  ac  a&esriy  p«irtod»  whert 
the  vafcular  (yftem  feemed  to  be  much  obijruAed  with  viftid  Aiudst 
€f  which  the  &)ik>wiBg  cafe  is  am  iAftance. 

*  A  young  woman*  of  a  lax  and  phlegmatic  habit  of  bod/a  and 
about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  kaid  her  minfa  entirftly  fapfireie4 
for  near  fonr  months.  In  a  few  weeks  after  the  beginning  ^  her 
complaint,  4be  felt  an  indoleot  tunaour  ia  one  of  lier  JE^realift  and* 
ntncli  about  the  fame  time,  was  kndbh  of  being  fmtA  with,  the 

Jin$r  Mus»  The  matter  was  white  and  of  a  good  coniiileiicew  ^t 
the  quantity  pretty  conilderable.  She  was  ordered  fi«e  gram  of 
calomel,  to  be  taken  at  night  with  conlerve  of  rofes*  anS  piotrfed 
off  4Mxtmovntng  with  rfanbarbf  both^bich  were  repeated  ftt  ihort 
,  intenrala  for  four  times*  The  running  fenfibly  dimdi^ed  aft^ 
the  fecood  dofe.  An  emolljnnt  and  djlTolvine  embroeatis^^  waa 
dsnty  iHppiied  to  the  tnmour,  whkh  alfo.vifibly  dfctined*  An  vs^^^ 
ii^A  Of  bitt^s,  and  chalj^beate  medicines  iii  wine,  wai  afterwardf 

,  prcfi»ribe4 1  ^'  theu£s  of  which,  in  abont  a  month  afier  ^he  wn* 
mtncemoni  m  the  imre,  hor  mmfot  vetiimed*  and  flie  wai  en^l/ 
.  reUefod  from  aU  kier  complaints.* 

•  In  rte  chaptjrr  on  the  Hyfteric  Paffion,  our  author  ajipeaw 

t^  bliT«  greti^iy  ayiikdMrnfelf  of  the  iudicious  obferv^tigo^  gf 

"  ^.  White,  mhqSt  opdnioa  h«  has  adopted  concarnin^  xh^  pc- 

t   caiidnal  cmufes  of  that  dtTorder.    We  Aali'  extraa  the  paitge 

<in  the  ea^pbdlency  of  bleedia^  in  the  parojc}'fmj  as  bein^  « 

.«  In  treating  «f  tbe  cure  of  the  hyftem  p«ilmn«  as  being  a  pe« 

..  riodi^l  di^eale,4t  la  necelfory  to  conlidcr  the  QoSt^e^  in  two.diftin4^ 

'  •.    vJewa,  iiamely>  tlurt  of  the  paroxyfrns,  and  that  of  the  i»tervaU 

I,  .  betwixt  tfaem>  or  the  temporary  ai»4  radical  cnre.    Pbyiicians  have    - 

1^^    umverfaHy  agreed  in  the  proper  method  of  attaining  the  latter*      ' 

but  then*  opinions,  in  reipea  to  tbe  former,  ha«»  beta  different 

9n.d  eyen  totaHy  oppofite  to  each  other.    The  principal  ob[e^  ot 

difpiite  is  the  expediency  of  bleeding,  when  tbe  paroxifm  »  yio* 

■    lent.    It  is  nrged  in'  condemnation  of  that  practice,  that,  as  thn 

:  t«note  caares  wfaiehprodnce  tha  hyftelic  difeale,  are  tick  as  weaken 

the  con^Htition,  ^n  fsvacuation,  which  tends  mnnifeftiy  tc^  tnc^taie 

\  that  debilitv,  ought  never  to  be  admitted-  npon  the  principles  of 
ratibnai  indication  :  for  that  it  would  be  highly  abiiird  to  expert 

"  ■  areft  sffty  temporary  advantage  from  fuch  a  method  of  cure,  as,  if 
>c^n#dertd  in  a  pp(>phyla^ic  relation  to  the  difeafe,  we  muft  allow 

;. .  ta^be  extremely  dejetenous.  la  anfwcr  t»  this  argamcvk,  it  is  ia- 
^fted  upon  by  the  advocatM  for  phlebotomy rthats4ahou|[h  bleeding* 
in  certain  circuniftances,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  diminifli  the 

" 'Ml#rng^  of  the  coflftitution,  yet  in  general^  fuch  an  effe^  of  that 
dmeuation  is  nottiniform,  but  relatives  and  that  in  a  violent  oa* 

-  roxifin  of  the  hyileric*  paffion,  when  the  cifculation  of  the  blood  is 
cither  much  obftrufted,  or  turtrnltuoufly  agitated^  by  ^afma  and 

'  ci(Htv(i}iions«  it  is  itiliattely  prelerable  to  adppt  an  expedtenit  which 
may  obviate  fuch  imminent  danger,  rati)er  ^an,  from  the  appre->> 
-   •     -  .  .     :  ,      henfioa 
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4t&  MafintngTi  Tffdtifi  o»  FemkU  Drfifffitl ' 

kenik)!!  of  more  dt{!rant  and  precarious,  conieqaences,  dmidlv  ttf ' 
abandon  the  jpatient  to  the  hazard  of  inftant^neous  deftruaion* 
That  in  all  cale$  where  oppofite  indications  take  place,  that  which 
i^the  moft  important  and  indilpennble  ought  ever  to  attra^  oar 
chief  attention ;  and  that  it  would  be  vain  to  Jook  forward  Dvttb 
caution  to  uncertain  contingencies,  if  we  Oiould  be  deaf  to  theixk* 
"violable  fuggeftions  of  extreme  neceffity. 

*  Such  are  the  arguments  made  ufe  of  for  a^nd  againftthe  praC« 
tke  of  bleeding.  To  confider  the  queftion  iu  the  light  of  theory 
only,  and  on  which  of  the  (ides  the  determination  mi^ht  be  molt 
generally  beneficial,  it  would  perhaps  be  prudent  to  lulpend  our 
|udgmentf  but  if  we  condu^  our  deliberations  with  an  attentive 
regard  to  the  con(Htution  of  individuals,  there  is  fcarce  a  fpecula-^. 
five  point  in  phyfic  which  may  be  determined  with  lefs  helitatioa* 
Unhappily  for  medical  fcience,  phyficians,  in  forming  opinions 
from  their  pradical  obfervations,  have  too  often  contraded  preju-  . 
dicesy  and  drawn  general  concluiions  from  too  few,  uneftablithed, 
atnd  accidental  fa6ts.  Hence  various  and  oppoiite  precepts  hare 
arifen  in  the  practice  of  phyfic,  and  men  miftaking,  in  £)me  in-  • 
ftances,  the  cafual  and  uncertain  events  of  dlfeafes  for  the  imme- 
diate eflpe^ts  either  of  the  omiflion  or  application  of  a  particular 
remedy,  have  univerfally  recommended,  or  condemned,  the  ufe  of 
it»  though  it  can  only  l^e  hurtful  or  advantageous  in  particular  cir* 
cumftatices.  On  fuch  principles  a^  thefe  has  the  practice  of  bleed*, 
iflg  beea  traduced^  as  injurious,  by  fome  phyficians,  in  every  hyf- 
teric  paroxyfm.  But  whoever  confiders  the  great  commotions  into 
vhich  the  whole  animal  oBconomy  is  thrown  in  a  violent  fit  of  that 
^forder,  will  be  fatisfied  of  the  expediency  of  fuch  an  evacuation, 
where  the  patient  is  plethoric,  or  there  is  a  ftoppage  of  any  natu- 
ral difcharge.  In  a  common  difficulty  of  breathing,  when  the 
lungs  are  much  infarfled,  we  are  often  under  an  ablolute  neceffity 
of  letting  blood,  to  facilitate  refpiration  j  and  how  much  more 
ftrongly  mufl  that  difcharge  be  indicated,  when  not  only  the  free 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  obitrufled  by  a  fpafmodie  conllri6tion  of 
the  pitlmonary  veficles,  but  alio  the  fluids  are  almoft  totally  accu- 
mulated in  the  internal  parts,  by  reafon  of  the  univerfal  fpafm  and 
coldnefs  of  the  fitrface  and  extremities  of  the  body  ?  In  fo  urgent 
a^fituation,  to  withhold  the  lancet  for  a  moment,  might  prove  the 
irreparable  deitru6lion  of  the  patient.  Wherever,  therefore,  the. 
convulfive  motions  are  violent,  and  the  pexifon  of  a  plethoric  con-, 
flitution,  the  operation  of  bleeding  ought  to  be  performed  with-' 
out  the  fmailefl:  delay.  For  unqueftionable  experience  authorizes 
vs  to  expe6l,  from  ttiat  refource,  a  fpeedier  and  more  favourable 
termination  of  the  paroxifixi.  In  dangerous  difeafes  we  are  allowed 
to  try  a  doubtful  remedy  rather  than  none  5  and  though  the  moft 
rational  methods  of  cure?  may  Ibmetimes  prove  unfuccefsfuli  it  ia 
more  juftifiable  in  the  phyfician,  to  follow  boldly  the  moH  urgent 
indications,  than  to  f«crifice  his  judgment  to  the  fear  of  an  inju- 
rious fufpicion,  that  he  had  deilroyed  by  tem^ity  a  life  which  he 
could  not  prefcrve.' 

Befides  elucidating  feveral  contpoverted  points,  this  treatif^ 
contains  fuch  a  fyflem  of  female  difeafes,  as  is  net  to  be 
found  in  any  fonner  publication:  we  are  therefore  far  from 
over-rating  its  merit,  when  we  admit  it  to  be  the  moft  ufeful. 

produdion  on  the  fubjeft. 

6  ai.  «# 
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ill.  the  prefittt  State  ofUufic  in  France  M  Italy  :  ^r,  The  ^oi&»^ 
nal  of  a  Tour  tbret^b  thofe  Countries ^  undertaken  to  colleS  MeUi* 
rials  for  a  General  Hiflory  of  Mupc.  By  Charles  Bumey, 
MttfD.     ive.  ^s,  fe^ed.     Becket  ««</ C6, 

A  General  hiftorjr  of  mufic,  if  executed  witli  thzt  de^b^  as 
^*^  well  as  delicacy,  which  the  fubjed  deferves.  Cannot  fail 
of  being  highly  interefting,  ufeful,  and  inftruaive^  to  all  lo- 
vers and  profeilbrs  of  that  charnting  aft :  we  make  no  feruple 
to  ufe  the  word  depiby  becaufe,  however  mufic  n>ay  be  reckon- 
ed among  the  gay  and  light  fludies,  (and;  indeed,  with^  th^i 
youtlg^  airy,  fafhibnable. people  of  the  world,'  it  is  no  more); 
yet  when  purfued  with  that  ardonr  and  perfeverance,  which 
aims  at  perfeftion,  cither  in  theory  or  pradice,  it  is  certainly 
a  moil  fevere  and  laborious  one.  ■        * 

The  prefcnt  attempt  may  be  called  new,  as  nothing  very 
fatisfadVory  on  this  head  Ijias  hitherto  made  its  appearance 
in  the  world  5  unlefs  the  firft  voluifie  of  the  Hiftory  of  Mufic^ 
lay  Padre  Martini  of  Bologna,  m^y  be  reckoned  fuch  •. 

Of  this,  work,  indeed^  and  the  wor;hy  father,  who  is  ftill 
employed  *  in  (fompofing  it,  our  author  (peaks  in  the  higheft 
terms  of  refped  and  afFedtion  ;  but  ajt  the  fame  time  informs 
us, «  that  he  is  far  advanced  in  years,  and  is  of  an  infirm  con- 
ilitution,  having  a  very  bad  cough,  fwelled  legs,'  and  a  fickly 
cotmtenance ;  fo  that  there  is  reafon  to  fear,  he  win  hardly 
have  life  and  health  fufficient  to  complete  his  learned,  ingt* 
tiious,  and  extenfive  plan.* 

Of  father  Martini's  Hiftory,  it  feems  two  editions  are  in- 
tended .to  be  given  at  the  fame  time,  the  one  in  quarto,  the 
other  in  folio,  each  to  cohfift  of  five  volumes  ;  of  which  the  firfl 
only  is  as  yet  publifhed,  and  that  in  both '  fizes.  This  firft  ia 
chiefly  Employed,  we  are  told,  in  the  Hiftory  of  Mufic  among 
the  Hebrews ;  the  fccond  and  third  are  to  comprize  that  of 
the  ancient  Greeks ;  the  fourth,  the  Latin  and  Roman  mufie; 
with  the  hiftory  of  mufic  in  the  church  ;  and  the  fifth  ts  to 
be  appropriated  to  modern  mufic  and  muficians— 

But,  Dotwithftanding  our  author's  high  encomiums  of  the 
learning  and  worth  of  this  good  man,  his  friend)  it  muft  be 

*  Bontempi  at  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century ;  Bourdelott 
Bonet^  and  burette,  in  the  beginning  of  this,  and  M.  deBlainvillep 
lately,  have  publilhed  'hiftories  of  mufic  which  are  neither  general, 
profound,  nor  fatisfadlory ;  but  fuppofing  tbern  to  have  all  thefe 
qualities,  they  are  not  in  Englfh,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  attempt 
at  a  general  hiftory  of  mufic,  which  has  yet  appeared  in  our  lan-N 
guage. 

V«L.  XXXL  June,  1771.  F  f      .  4«.^ 
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42  i    Boniey*i  Pnfiiu  i/m  •/  Mu/k  In  Prance  andtttif* 
acknowkcfged,  that  th^re  is  foaaetbing  terrifykig  In  the  Ibtilid 
6f  five  volumeil  iti  folio  1 

As  to  the  hiAory  of  mufic  In  the  church*  and  thai  6f  rocv> 
d^rn  inuficand  muficlan^^  (both  of  which  together  we  Bnd^ 
#ill  btf  dly  fill  one  vbliime  and  an  "half  of  the  live)  there  may 
be  fuflicient  authorities  to  refton:  but,  in  the  name  of  Pa'ti- 
ence»  how  are  near  fo^r  more  volumes  in  folio,  t6  be  ftufFed 
but  ttrith  actoonts  of  H^brew^  Greek,  and  Roman  mufic  ?-« 
of  which  we  certainly  ktmh  To  very  little,  that  the  mighty  void 
inuft  be  fwelled  up  with  fable  and  c6nje£ture,  to  rife  to  fiich 
«n  enormous  bolk,  ^ich  nothing  but  the  perfeverance  of 
fome  Dutch  or  Germah  comrocittator  can  ever  hope  to  ovet^* 
^me. 

Our  author's  intended  hiAotjr  feetes  to  wear  a  more  pro* 
miHng  afpedt-*- there  appears  in  his  prefent  performance  (tho^ 
calculated  only  to  acquaint  the  public  with  his  f^n,  and  the 
materials  be  has  coUedled)  a  compafs  of  reading  and  knowledge^ 
that  ihow  his  refearches  have  by  no  means  ^een  eonlfned  within 
the  limits  of  his  own  profeflion.— A  commerce  with  the  refined 
and  enUgfatene^  part  of  the  world  are  no  lefs  vifible  in  the 
Courfeof  the  work  ;  the  Aile  and  manner  in  which  he  hai  treat* 
.ed  bis  Aibjeft  fuificiently  (hew  it. 
.  His  fttccefs  in  coUedUng  materials  and  information  through- 
out his  whole  progress  feems  to  have  been  fuch  as  leaves  nou 
thing  to  wiih  on  that  fcore  }  fo  that  if  to  thefe  advantages  dili- 
gence be  added,  we  may  ho^ie  to  fee  a  work  that  will  ^ve 
pleafure  and  inftruAion'to  the  reader,  and  credit  to  its  author. 
Though  the  objeA  of  this  tour  was  profeiTcdly  mufic,  and 
nothing  elfe,  (which  has  in  general,  perhaps,  been  rather  too 
firidlly  adhered  to)  yet  here  and  there  fome  few  a<^count8  and 
obfervations  of  a  ^\tk  dry,  and  a  more  entertaining  nature^ 
have  found  their  way  into  our  author's  journal,  which  are  ei- 
ther fo  inteceAing  in  themfclves,  or  fo  worked  up,  as  to  make 
Us  wifli  for  more« 

We  iliall  give  our  readers  extracts  from  the  book  itlelf, 
in  confirmation  of  what  we  have  advanced;  from  which 
they  may  themfelves  form  fome  judgment  of  the  ment  of  the 
.prefent  performance,  and,  iikcwife  (bme.  idea  of  what  they> 
may  in  future  hope  or  expedt  from  the  author,  if  he. goes  on 
with  his  promised  hiAory  of  mufic* 

/The  aqthor  begins  his  mufical  etiquiiies  at  Ltfle»  and  ft€ai 

tKtnce  proceeds  to  Paris ;  at  which  place  he  carries 'Kis  re^er 

to  the  king  of  France's  libraiy,  to  the  fcrious  and  cotnic"oj[>era, 

.  to  the  concert  fpirituel,  the  playhoufet  ;the  Boulevard,  to  a 

private  concert,    and  to  feveral  churches.     From  thence  \t 

" . proceeds  to  Lyonsi  anid  from  Lyons  to  Geneva^     Near  which 

♦  place 
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i>We  he  liad  fta  miemew  with  M.  de  Vol  ewe  ;  tbe  aocoiKit 
D^^hich  >ic  ^Ivcs  of  fliis  celebrated  writer,  and  t)f  Fcmey,  t4iil 
jpUce.of  ;lus  f!eGdence«  is  entertaining. 

,  .AttGcoefa.Pr.  Burney  ii$eets  with  M.  Scrre,  ap  ingtiiloUi 
ttieMft,  and  «ith  14.  £rit^,  ^  ide)ebr*«bd  coinpor«:  aiid  'per<- 
"iFormiir  on  the  vioiin.  '  .  ,       ' 

At  Turin,  he  gives  a  very  Intcreftiftg  and  ariimated  iccDUiA 
lof  tiie  t«ro  Bezoxii*9»  w^om  he  vifited  and  heard  perforcp  i 
bas  an  interview  and  coiiverratloh  ««ith  €he  learned  Padce^f<> 
caria»  fo  well  known  in  Engknd  by  hi^  writings  on  ]&le6tricity» 
and  gives  fome  ieiccdunt  of  the  king  of  Sardinia's  chapel,  and 
of  the  themrej. 

We  iSnd  burfelves  indbced,  by  the  hoVelty  of  the  fabje^ 
to  indulge  our  readers  with  more  frequent  and  difFafiire  extrafli 
fronfi  this  eiitertainit|g  narrative :  and  we  catnot  pafs  by  to  tapi*^ 
ital  a  city  as  Milan.  whcUy  unnotiqed.  ;^ 

.  <  MILAN.  But  what  I  was  tko&  ciiilbus  afler  heie,  w^s  tfid 
Ambrofian  chant  oncbiirch  fek'vice,  which  is  pecixliar  tq  Milan^  af^ 
ter  the  mariner  inftituted  by  St.  Ambrofe,  two  hundred  y'e^fs  ba^ 
Fore  the  Aomdn,.  br  that  of  St.  Gregory ".•— 
.  «  Friday,  July  k7-  After  hearing  the  fervice  chanted  In  tfie  Aih« 
bVoiian  maiiner,  peculiar  to  this  place,  I  was  introduced  to  Signob 

ifeah  Andn^  Fioi-oni,  Maeftro  di'Oipella  at  the  great  church,  wh6 
nviteiid  nie4mo.tUe  iDfchedra,  ((hewed  i^e  the  lervices  thay  wisre 
4uft  goii^to  lingy  .pnhted  dh  .Wood>  in  foiir  parts,  the  cantus  and 
tenor  on  the  Jeft  fide,  and  altiis  et  bafTus  on  the  right,  without 
^ars.  Out  of  this  one  book,  after  the  tone  was  given  by  the  or- 
sanift,  the  .whote  four,  parts  were  fUng  without  the  orean^  Therd 
^ras  o»e  boy,  and  three,  cailrati  for  the  foprano  and  coi\ti:*a1to» 
lidth  two  tenors  and  two  bajfes,  under  the  dire6Hon  of  Signor  Fio- 
toni,  ^ho  beat  the  time,  and  no«V  and  then  ihng.  ThelSe  farvicea 
.Were  compofed  about  one  hundred  and  .fifty  years  a^o,  by  a  Maef- 
Iro  di  Capella  of  the  Duomo,  and  are  much  in  the  ftile  of  dur  fer- 
•Vice^  of  that  tiniey  conHiting  of  good  bariAony,  ingenious  points 
jand  contrivances,  but  no  .melody.  From  hence  I  went  home  with 
^gnor  Fioroni,  who  was  fo  obliging  as  to  (hew  me  all  his  muHcsX 
^cuciofities,  (he  bad  before  done  me  the  favoUr  to  ^ihew  me  tbofe  id 
the  Sacrifty)  and  played  over  and  Tung  to  me  a  |^hole  oratorio  6t 
iih  awn  compoiicion.  He  Ukewife  favoured  me  with  a  copy  of  OvA 
Jbf  his  own  iervicesp  in  eight  parts  in  fcore,  for  two  choirs^  i^hicht 
1  bes^  of  him,  in  order  to  convince  the  world,  that,  though  th« 
theatrical  .ftile  and  that  of  the  church. are  now  much  the  famei 
.Hrheo  inftnimen^  and  additional  lingers. ate  employed,  yet  the  ail^ 
cicn^^rave  ftile  is  not  wholly  Ibit,*        ^  , 

iP.-e6.  'We  binr«  tfn  account  of  iour  author's  Vifit  to  Padie 
feofcovich,  at  his  obfervatory  in  the  Jefuita  Cpllege,  by  whom 
ht  was  well  received,  and  entertained  with  a  curious  courfe 
4>f  expertments  in  optics,  kz.  after  which  we  have  the  follow- 
lag  ourious  relation* 

«  &tivday  ai.  It  did  not  fc«»  foreigh  to*  my  bufinefs  in  Italy  td 
rriilt  the  Falaxao  SimonettOi  a  tnileor  twofrom  Milan,  to  hear  the 

F  f  a  f«» 
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4*4'    Burney'/  Pnfint  Sisii  ofMuJu  in  France  aiui  Italy; 

famous  echo,  about  whidi  travellers  have  faid  {b  much,  that  X 
rather  fufpe^ted  exaggeration.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
deeply  into  the  doArine  of  reverberation  ^  I  (hall  reierve  the  at' 
tempt  for  another  work ;  as  to  the  matter  of  faft,  this  echo  k 
very  wonderful.  The  Simonetto  palace  is  near  no  other  building  ; 
the  country  all  around  is  a  dead  flat,  and  no  mountains  are  nearer 
than  thofe  of  SwiiTerland,  which  are  upwards  of  thirty  miles  oflT. 
This  palace  is  now  uninhabited  and  in  ruin,  but  has  been  pretty  ; 
the  front  is  open,  and  fupported  by  very  light  double  Ionic  pil- 
lars, but  the  echo  is  only  to  be  heaid  behind  the  houfe,  which, 
next  to  the  garden  has  two  wings. 

'Front. 


..  I  1% 


Garden. 

•  I.  The  bell  window  to  make  the  experiment  at.  »,  The  bcft 
window  to  hear  the  echo  from.  3.  A  dead  wall  with  only  win- 
dows painted  upon  it,  from  whence  the  reperition  feems  to  proceed. 

Now,  though  it  IS  natural  to  fupofe  that  the  oppofite  walls  rc- 
fleft  the  found,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  in  what  manner ;  as  the  form  of 
the  building  is  a  very  common  one,  and  no  other  of  the  fame  con- 
ilrudtion,^  that  I  have  ever  heard  of,  produces  the  fame  eiFe^l^s.  I 
made  experiments  of  all  kinds,  and  in  every  iituation,  with  the 
voice,  flow,  quick  5  with  a  trumpet,  which  a  lervarit  who  was  with 
me  founded ;  with  a  piftol,  and  a  mufquet,  and  always  found 
agreeable  to  the  do6>rine  of  echos;  that  the  more  quick  and  vio- 
lent the  pcrcullion  of  the  air,  the  more  numerous  were  the  repe- 
titions J  which,  iipon  firing  the  raufquet,  amounted  to  upwards  of 
iifty.  Of  which  the  ftrength  feemcd  regularly  to  diminifli,  and  the 
diftance  to  become  more  remote.  Such  a  mufical  canon  might  be 
contrived  for  one  fine  voice  here,  according  to  father  Kircher's 
method^  as  would  have  all  the  effeft  of  two,  three,  and  even  four 
voices.  One  blow  Of  a  hammer  produced  a  very  good  imitation  of 
an  ingenious  and  praftifed  footman's  knock  at  a  London  door,  on 
a  vifiting  night.  A  Angle  ha  !  became  a  long  hoffe-laugh  ;  and  a 
forced  note,  or  a  found  overblown  in  the  trumpet,  became  the 
moft  ridiculous  and  laughable  noife  imaginable.*—  ^ 

<  After  this  I  went  to  the  opera  houfe,  where  the  audience  was 
very  much  difappointed  j  the  firft  tenor,  and  only  good  finger  in. 
It,  being  ill;  All  his  part  was  cut  out,  and  the  Baritono,  in  the 
chara6ter  of  a  bluflering  old  father,  who  was  to  abule  his  ion  vio^  ^ 
Gently  in  the  firil  feene  and  fong,  finding  he  had  no  fon  there,  gave 
a  turn  to  the  misfortune^  which  diverted  the  audience  very  muct^^ 
'    ■  '  -an«l  ' 
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Burney^  Frtfem  Stati,  tfMuJk  in  France  andltily.     4«5 

tmd  made  them  fubmit  to  their  difappointment  ^itb  a  better  grace 
than  they  would  have  done  in  England  3  for  inftead  of  bis  fo'n,  he 
fell  foul  on  the  prompter,  who  here,  as  at  the  opera  in  England, 
pops  his  bead  out  of  a^  little  trap-door  on  the  ftage.  The  audience 
were  fo  delighted  with  this  attack  upon  the  prompter,  who  is  ever 
regarded  as  an  enemy  to  their  pleafures,  that  they  encored  the  fong 
in  which  it  was  made/-* 

*  Monday  13.  This  morning  I  went  early  with  father  Moiana, 
a  veny  agreeable  Dominican,  to  the  Ambronan  Library,  and  with 
ibme  dimculty  got  a  fight  of  two  or  three  very  ancient  manufcnpts 
relative  to  my  purpofe,  and  of  the  pompous  edition  of  the  fervices 
performed  at  the  Duomo,  printed  in  four  vail  volumes  in  folio, 
1619,  for  the  ufe  of  that  church  only.  The  printing  is  very  neat, 
upon  wood,  but  without  bars,  and  confequently  not  in  fcore, 
though  the  parts  are  all  in  fight,  upon  oppofite  pages  ^  foprano 
and  tenor  on  the  firft,  and  alto  and  bafib  on  the  fecond  page:  I 

.  made  feveral  extracts  from  all  thefe.  Signor  Oltrocchi,  the  libra- 
lian,  began  to  be  more  communicative  than  at  firi^.  One  of  the 
mod  ancient  books  he  ihewed  me  this  morning,  was  a  beautiful 
manufcript  of  the  ninth  century,  and  we)l  preferved.  It  is  a  mif- 
(al,  written  before  the  time  of  Guido,  at  leaft  two  hundred  years, 
and  confequently  before  the  lines  ufed  by  that  monk  were  invented. 
The  notes  are  little  more  than  accents  of  different  kinds  put  over 
the  hymns.  I  met  with  a  noble  and;  learned  churchman  here,  Don 
Triulzi,  a  perfon  very  much  in  years,  who  had  ftudied  thefe  cha- 
racters, and  had  formed  fome  ingenious  conje61ures  about  them^*— 

*  Tueiday  24.  This  morning  a  folemn  proceflion  paffed  through 
the  ilreets  to  the  church  of  St.  Ambrofe  for  rain,  on  which  ac- 
count the  public  library  was  not  open,  which  was  a  great  difap- 
|>ointment  to  me,  being  the  laft  day  I  had  to  ftay  here ;  but  by  this 
time  my  letters  had  procured  me  the  notice  and  countenance  of 
his  excellency  Count  Firmian,  the  Conte  P«,  il  Marchefe  Mena- 
fogUo,  D.  Francefco  Carcano,  the  Abate.  Bonelli,  and  others  $ 
which  operated  like  magic  in  opening  doors  and  removing  diffi- 
culties ;  and  upon  my  prefenting  myfelf  at  the  Ambrofian  library 

,  with  the  Abate  Bonelli,  it  was  inftantly  opened  ;  and,  indeed^  for 
th«  firft  time,  all  its  treafures  j  the  moft  curious  MSS.  were  now 
difplayed  ;  among  which  were  feveral  books  of  Petrarca's  and 
Leonardo  da  Vincrs  own  hand-writing.  I  was  likewife  fhewn  fe- 
veral very  ancient  MSS.  upon  papyrus,  well  preferved.  In  fliort, 
I  was  made  ample  amends  thi^  morning  for  former  difappoint- 
ments,  being  carried  into  a  room  containing  nothing  but  MSB.  to 
the  amount  of  fifteen  thoufand  volumes. 

From  hence  the  Abate  carried  me  to  Padre  Sacchi,  a  learned 
mufician  here,  as  to  theory  $  he  has  publifhed  two  very  curious 
books,  relative  to  mufic,  which  I  had  before  purchafed.  tie  re- 
ceived me  very  courteoufly,  and  we  entered  deeply  into  converfa- 
tion  on  the  fubjed  of  them  and  of  my  journey.  He  was  fo  obliging 
as  to  write  down  my  direction,  and  gave  me  great  encouragement 
to  write  to  him,  if  on  reading  his  books  1  met  with  any  diffi- 
culties.'*— 

*  PADUA. '  Th's  city  has  been  rendered  no  lefs  famous,  of  late 
years,  by  the  refidence  of  Tftrtini,  the  celebrated  compofer  and 
perfoimer  on  the  violin,  than  in  ancient  times,  by  having  given 
birth  to  the' great  hiftorian  Livy.  But  Tartiut  died  a  few  months 
before  my  arrival  here,  an  event  which  I  regarded  as  a  particu> 
lar  misfortune  to  myfelf,  as  well  as  a  lofs  to  the  whole  mufical 

F  f  3  •     world  i 
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frorld ;  for  he  ivau  a  a  profeller;  wkom  t  wa»  not  more  defirdiip^ 
to  bear  perform*  than  ambitioiis  to  converfe  with*  I  vviked  thV 
fireet  and  houie  where  he  bad  lived ;  the  cliurch  »i\d  grave  wker« 
)ie  wa^  hurted  ^  bU  buft,  hU  fuQceflbr,  his  eyecutcr,  and  eicrjr 
thing,  however  minute  s^nd  trivial*  which,  could  afford  ale  th% 
)eaft  intelligence  concerning  his  life  a»4  Gljiara£ler»  with  the  zealoC 
9  pilgrim  at  Mecca  :  and  though,  fince  \\\^,  deitth,  all  theie  p«rtt« 
Cnlsrs  are  become  hiftorical»  and  hardly  Belong  to  the  prefent  ftate 
of  mufic ;  yet  I  (hould  be  inclined  ti>  preient  the  reader  wi^h  %- 
ftetch  of  bis  life,  if  my  books  and  papers  collefied  in  the  Vene^ 
tian  ftate,  among  whkh  are  the  materials  I  ac^^uired  at  Pad^ft 
f^ncerning  Tartiui,  were  arrived.  As  k  ia>  I  diai^  only  iky,  that 
^e  was  horn  at  Pirano,  in  Iftria»  in  i^^  \  that,  in  hi i^  early  y out h« 
Laving  manifeited  an  attachment  to  a  young,  p^fiAi^  w1m>  wsHk 
Bcgarded  as  unworthy  of  being  allied  to  his  family*  his  iathor  ihtii 
Bim  up ;  and  during  bU  coniiuement  he  amufed  himfclf  with 
luufical  inftruments;  in  order  ta  divert  hie  melancholy  ]^"ib  that  it- 
was  by  mere  accident  he  diicovered  in  him(elf.  the  feeds  oi  thoT^t 
talents  which  afterwards  grew  into  fo  much  csninence. 

\  M.  de  la  Lande  fays  he  had  from  his  own  mouth  tiie  followittg. 
^ngular  anecdote,  which  ihews  to  what  degree  his  imaginatioi^. 
was  inflamed  by  the  genius  of  connpofition.  *<  He  dreamed  ontf 
night,  iu  1713,  that  he  bad  made  a  compa6t  with  the  Devil,  who 
promifed  tpbf  kt  his  fervice  on  all  occafions  i  and  during  this  vifon- 
every  thing  fuccecded  accoiding  to  his  mind ),  bis  wiihes  were  pre- 
vent^, and  his^deitres  always  furpailed  hy  the  aHift^fice  q^  Uia> 
ptw  fervant.  |n  (bort,  he  imagined  he  gave  the  Devil  his  violin» 
in  order  to  ditipov^r  what  kind  of  a  mufician  he  was;  when,  to 
bis  great  aftoi^iihment,  he  heard  him.  play  a  fold  i^  iingularly 
beartuiful,  %x\^  executed  with  fucb  fuperior  tafte  and  precificm,  thafe 
It  fnrpatfl*ed  a|l  he  bad  eyer  heard  or  conceived  ia  his  life. "  So' 
ttreat  was  Us  fntpHfe,  and  fo  exquifite  his  delight  upon  this  occa- 
Son,  that  it  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  breathiiijg.  lie  awpk^ 
with  the  violence  of  this  feniation,  and  inftantly  fe»ed  his  fid<fie» 
in  hopes  of  exprcfTinc  what  he  had  iud  heard,  but  in  vaini  he« 
however,  then  compowd  a  piece,  which  is  perhaps^  the  bed  of  all 
his  works,  (he  called  it  the  Derirs  SonataX  but  i|  waa  fo  inferior 
to  what  his  fleep  had  prodiiced,  that  he  declared  he  ibonld  havo 
broken  his inftrument,  apd  abandoned  aftufie  forever,  ii'he  coukt^ 
have  fob^fted  by  any  other  mpans/* 

*  He  married  early  a  v.ife  of;  the  Xantippe  A>rt»  and  his  patience 
Upon  the  moft  trying  occafions  wi^s  always  truly  Socratic.  He  ha4 
no  other  children  than  his  fchoUrs,  of  whom  his  care  wascoft*. 
Itantly  pateiTttal.  Nardini,  his  firft,  and  favoisrite  pupil,  cama  firom 
leghorn  to  fee  him  in  his  iieknefs^  and  attend  l^m  in  his  laft 
moments,  with  true  filial  affedilon  ^and  tendernefs-  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  be  played  but  little,  except  at  the  church  of 
St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  to  which  h^*  h^  devoited  himfelf  fo  early 
as  the  year  17^1,  where,  though  he  had  a  falary  of  four  hundred 
ducats  a  year>  yet  his  attendance  wa$. only  required  on  igreat  fefti- 
Valsj  but  fo  ftrong  was  his  zeal  for  the  iervice  of  his  )>atroai 
faint,  that  he  feldora  let  a  week  pa(s  withOMt^re^iing  him  to  the 
utmoil  power  of  hia  pal  fied  nerves. 

«  He  died  univerfallv  regretted  by  the  Paiaviniaha,  who  had 
long  been  amufed  by  his  talents,  and  edified  by  his  piety  and. 
good  works.  To  his  excellency  Count  Torre  Taxis  o^  Venice,  faia. 
scholar  and  proteOor^  he  bequeathed  his  MS.  mufic  %  and  to  th^ 
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ffroUfSor  Padrr  Co]ombo>  who  liad  lon^  been  his  friend  and  coun-  , 
(ellor,  ftcIeRtlje.  car^  of  a  pofthumous  work,  of  which,  ehough 
cbifiiy,  matkenia(;caly  the  theory  of  found  makes  a  coniiderabl^ 
part.*     "•'•■'•  ;;  ■     , 

'  *  There  wJH^  a  gubjic  fuB6^ion  performed  for  him  at  Padua, 
Ma^ch  31,  177Q,  at  which  a  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  byi 
the  ^bate  Francefco  Fanzaojo,  and  an  anthrtn  performed,  wHicqt 
was  compofed  on  the  occafion  by  Signor  P.  Maeftro  Valloti; 

*  Hi$  merit,  both  as  a,  compolSr  ^nd  performer,  is  too  wel^^ 
Icnown  to  need  a  panegyric  here :  I  (hall  only  fay,  that  as  a  com* 
pofer,  he  was  one  of  the  few  original  eeniiiflbs  of  this  age,  wha 
cbnftantly  drew  from  his  own  -fource  5  that  his  melody  was  full  06 
fire  arid  fancy,  and  his  harmony,  though  learned^  yet  Omplt  and 
pare;  and  aa  a  performer,  that  his  flow  movements  evince  hi« 
t^f&  and  es^preflibri,  and  his  Hvely  ones  his  great  band.  He  waft 
yie  jfirit  whp  knew  and  taught  the  power  of  the  bow;  and  hj^T 
knowledge  "0^  the  finger-board  i^  proved  by  a  thoufand  beautiful 
pailages,  to  which  that  alpine  could  give  birth,  ilis  icholar,  Kar« 
din  J,  who  played  'to  roe  many  of  his  beft  folos,  as  I  thovght,  Ycry^  ~ 
well,'  with  re{J>eft  to  corredlnefa  and  expreffion,  aflured  me  that 
hi^4^ar  ai>d  honoured  mafter^  as  he  conftantly  called  him,  was  a% 
much  iuperior  to  himfelf,  In  the  performance  of  the  fame  folos, 
both  in  :the  patbetic  and  forilliant  parts,  as  he  was  to  any  one  of 
his  i^holars. 

^  With  regard  to  the  complaint^made  by  common  readers,  of 
cbfcunty  in  Tiii  Treat! fc  of  Mufic,  and  the  abufe  of  mathematics, 
of  which  he  is  accufed  by  nven  of  fcience,  they  arc  points  which 
tfcig  is  not  the  place  to  diicufs.  Perhaps  a  more  exaft  chara6tcr  of 
this  work  cannot  be  given  than  that  of  M.Rouffeau,  who  fays^ 
**  If  the  ISyftem  of  the  celebrated  Tariini  Ts  not  that  of  nature, 
it  is  at  leaft  tfhat  of  which  the  principles  are  the  mod  iimple,  ana 
from  which  all  the  laws  of  harmonvyfeem  to  arife  in  a  lefs  arbitrarjt 
inajaner,  than  in  any  other  whi^n  has  been  hitherto  publiilicd.'' 
That  his  Syftem  is  full  of  new  and  ingenious  ideas,  which  could 
only  arife  from  a  fuperior  knowledge  in  his  art,  may  be  dif« 
covered  through  its  veil  of  obfcurity ;  and  his  friend  Padre  Co- 
)oii)bo  accounted  to  me  for  that  obfcurity  and  appearance  of  want 
of  true  faience,  by  corifeffing  that  Tartirij,  with  all  the  parade  of 
figju-es,  and  folutions  of  problems,  was  no  mathematician,  anc^ 
that  be  did  not  underJftana  common  arithmetic  well.  JHowever, 
be  ftwmore  than  he  could  exprefs,  by  terms  or  principles  borrowed 
from  any  other  fcience  ;  and  though  neither  a  geometrician  of  art 
fdgebraift,  he  had  a  facility  and  method  of  calculating  peculiar  tot 
liimfelf,  by  which  as  he  could  fatisfy  his  own  mind,  he  fuppofed 
he  could  inftru£l  ot'hers.  The  truth  is,  that,  with  refpe6l  to  the 
toiflerics  of  the  fcience,  which  he  feems  to  have  known  ihtuitivefyi 
he  if  fometime^  intelligible,  and  fomctimes  otherwife  ;  but  I  ^  have 
fuch  an  opinion  of  Taitini's  penetration  and  fagacity  in  his  muOcal 
^ai\irie«,  that  when  he  is  obfcure,  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  occalioned 
eitnejr  by  hi§  aiming  too  much  at  concifenefs  in  explaining  him- 
self* ^  the  infufficiency  of  common  language  to  exprefs  uncom- 
mon ideas,  or  that  be  foars  above  the  reach  of  my  conceptions; 
smd  in  this  cafe  I  am  ready  to  apply  to  him  what -Socrates  faid  to 
^vripide^  upon  bein^  aflced  by  that  poet  how  he  liked  the. 
iyritings  of  Heraclitus— **  What  1  underftand  is  excellent,  which 
mclines  me  tQ  believe  that  what  I  do  not  underfland  is  excellent 
gfecwifr.^'-r;       '"     \'   /      ',       I 
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0t     Bumcy *i  Prtjht  Stau  tf  Mufi  ht  France  smj  Italy. 

«  VENICE  —This  city  i»  famous  for  itsconfery at<5j3^i  or  nulicti 
fchools,  of  which  it  1j     '^         ^l- ^r-=j-i-  jixi-^i>    ^^^  »-. 

dicanti,  the  IncurabiH 
at  each  of  which  thcte  i 
day  evening,  as  well  a$  on  great  fefitvals.  J'<ent\othat  of  the 
Piera,  the  evening  after  my  arrival,  Saturday,  Au^uft  4.  The 
prefent  Maeftro  di  Capella  i%  Signer  Furlanetti,  a  pneft,  «nd  the 
performers,  both  vocal  and  inilrumefitaU  are  all  girW;  the  organ, 
violins,  flutes,  violoncellos,  aifd  even  French  i^orns,  are  fupplied 
by  thefe  females.  It  is  a  kind  of  Foundling  Hofpital  for  ;iatural 
children,  under  the  prote6Vion  of  feveral  nobles,  citizens,  and 
merchants,  who,  though  the  revenue  is  very  great*  yejt  contribute 
mnnually  to  its  fupport.  Thefe  sirls  are  maintained  here  till  they 
,  mre  married,  and  all  thofe  who  nave  talents  for  muiic  are  taught 
by  the  beft  mailers  of  Italy.  The  compofition  and  performance  I 
beard  to-night  did  not  exceed  mediocrity;  among  the  fingers  I 
could  difcover  no  remarkable  fine  voice,  or  performer  pofieSed  of 
great  tafle.  Howe^ver,  the  inftrum^nts  finifiied  with  a  fymphony, 
the  firft  movement  of  which,  in  point  of  fpirit,  was  well  written 
and  executed,  • 

*  On  Sunday  morning*  Auguft  5,  I  went  to  the  Greek  churcht 
which  has  been  tolerated  here  ever  fince  the  time  of  Leo  X.  The 
fervice  is  performed  in  the  Greek  language ;  the  epiftles  and  gofpeU 
are  chanted  by  a  high-prieft  in  a  pulpit,  and  tho  prayers  and  re* 
iponles  are  fung  in  a  kind  of  melody  totally  different  from  anj^ 
other  I  had  ever  heard  in  or  out  of  the  church.  In  this  there  i« 
ho  organ,  but  it  is  more  crowded  with  ornaments,  and  its  cere- 
monials are  more  numerous  than  in  any  of  the  Romifli  churches.*— 

.  *  In  thefe  hofpitale  (i.  e.  the  conrervatoiiot)  many  of  the  girU 
iing  in  the  counter  tenor  as  low  as  A  and  G,  which  enables  them 
always  to  keep  below  the  foprano  an$l  mezzo  foprano,  to  which 
they  fing  the  bafe ;  and  this  Teems  to  have  been  long  pra6lifed  in 
Italy,  as  pay  be  feen  in  the  examples  of  compofition  given  in  the 
old  writers,  fuch  as  Zarlino,  Glariano,  Kircher,  and  others,  where 
the  loweft  part  of  the  three  is  often  written  in  the  counter-tenor 
clef.' 

Our  author's  account  of  the  girls  at  the  Incurabili  deierves 
particular  attention. 

*  They  are  fcholars  of  fi^nor  Galuppi,  who  is  Maeftro  di  Capella 
of  this  Confervatorio  Unluckily  when  I  arrived  there,  the  per- 
formance was  begun,  however,  I  had  only  |oft  the  overture,  and 
part  of  the  firft  air.  The  words  were  taken  from  three  or  four 
pf  the  Pfalms  in  Latin,  from  the  hymn  Salve  Regina,  and  one  of  the 
Canticles  put  into  Latin  verfe,  and  in  dialo^e.  I  knew  not  whe- 
ther I  was  moft  delighted  with  the  compofition,  or  with  the  execu- 
tion 5  both  were  admirable.  Signor  Buranello  has  preferved  all  his 
fire  and  imagination  from  the  chill  blafts  of  Rufila,  whence  he  is 
lately  returned.  This  ingenious,  entertaining,  and  elegant  com- 
pofition abounds  in  novelty,  in  fpirit,  and  in  delicacy,  and  his  fcho? 
lars  did  bis  mufic  great  juftice.  Several  of  them  had  uncommon 
talents  for  finding,  particularly  the  Rota,  Pafbua  Rofi^,  and  the 
Ortolani ;  the.  iwo  laft  fung  the  canticle  in  dialogue.  The  over- 
ture, and  the  whole  of  this  laft  performance  were  for  two  orchef- 
tras.  In  the  overture,  which  was  full  of  pretty  paiTages,  the.,  two 
bands  echoed  each  other.  There  were  two  organs,  and  two  paif 
pf  French  horns.    In  ihort,  I  wa^  extremely  entertained  by  this 
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fearney*!  freftnt  Statif  $/  Mnfie  in  Prance  mid  Italy.  *  419 

Mrformance,  and  the  whole  company,  which  was  very  nnmerous* 
teemed  equally  pkafed.  The  young  fingers,  juft  mentioned  are 
abiblute  nightingales  5  they  have  a  facility  of  executing  difficult 
dlvifions  equal  to  that  of  birds.  They  did  fuch  things  in  that 
way,  efpecially  the  Rota,  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  at« 
tempted  before.  The  able  mafter  was  difcoverable  in  all  the  ca« 
dences  of  thefe  young  fubje^^s.  The  inftrumlsntal  parts  were  very 
well  executed,  and  tHe  wholq  indicated  a  fuperior  genius  in  the 
cpmpofer  and  conduftor  of  the  performance.  This  mufic,  whicli 
was  of  the  higher  fort  of  theatric  ftile,  though  it  was  performed 
in  a  church,  was  not  mixed  with  the  church  i'ervice,  and  the  audi- 
ence fat  the  whole  time  as  at  a  concert ;  and,  indeed,  tliis  might 
he  called  a  Concerto  Spirituale  with  great  propriety.'— 

*  The  people  here,  at  this  feafon,  fecm  to  begin  to  live  only  at 
midnight.  Then  the  canals  are  crowded  with  gondolas,  and  St« 
Mark's  fquare  with  company ;  the  banks  too  of  the  canals  are'  all 
peopled,  and  harmony  prevails  in  every  part.  If  two  of  the  Com- 
mon people  walk  together  arm  in  arm,  they  feem  to  converfe  ia 
Ipng;  if  there  is  company  on  the  water,  in  a  gondola,  it  is  the 
fame ;  a  mere  melody,  unaccompanied  with  a  fecond  part,  is  not 
to  be  heard  in  this  city  :  all  the  ballads  in  the  fVreets  are  fung  in 
duo.  Luckily  for  me,  this  night,  a  bar^,  in  which  there  was  aa 
excellent  band  of  mufic,  confining  of  violins,  flutes,  horns,  bales, 
and  a  kettle-drum,  with  a  pretty  good  tenor  voice,  was  on  the 
great  canal,  and  flopped  very  near  the  houfe  where  I  lodged  ;  it 
was  a  piece  of  gallantry,  at  the  expence  of  an  Inamoratta,  in  order 
to  ferenade  his  miftrefs.  Shakefpeare  fays  of  nocturnal  mufic, 
**  Methinks  it  founds  ipuch  fweeter  than  by  day. 

Silence  beftows  the  virtue  on  it— I  think 

The  nightingale,  if  (he  (hould  fing  by  day. 

When  every  goofe  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 

No  better  a  mufician  than  the  wren/* 

Whether  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  performing  this  nafic^ 
^ve  it  adventitious  and  collateral  charms,  I  will  not  pretend  to 
lay ;  all  I  know  is,  that  the  fymphonies  feemed  to  me  to  be  ad- 
mirable, full  of  fancy,  full  of  fire  \  the  paflages  well  contrafted  { 
femetimes  the  graceful,  fometimes  the  pathetic  prevailed;  and 
fbmetimes,  however  ftrange  it  may  be  thought,  even  noife  and 
fury  had  their  «ife6t.  No  one  will  I  believe,  at  prefent,  deny  the 
neceffity  of  difcord  in  the  compofition  of  mufic  in  parts ;  it  feems 
to  be  as  much  the  eflence  of  mufic,  as  fiiade  is  of  painting  $  not 
enly  as'  it  improves  and  meliorates  concord  by  oppofition  and- 
comparifon,  but,  ftill  further,  as  it  becomes  a  neceflary  ftimulila 
to  the  attention,  which  would  languifii  over  a  fuccefllion  of  pure 
concords.  It  occafions  a  momentary  difbrefs  to  the  ear,  which 
remains  unfatisfied,  and  even  uneafy,  till  it  hears  fomething  bet* 
ter ;  for  no  mufical  phrafe  can  end  upon  a  difcord,  the  ear  mtift 
be  ^tisfied  at  laft.  Now,  as  difcord  is  allowable,  and  even  necef- 
farily  oppofed  to  concord,  why  may  not  noife,  or  a  feeming  jargon, 
be  oppofed  to  fixed  founds  and  harmonical  proportion  ?  Some  of  the 
difcords  in  modern  mufic,  unknown 'till  this  century,  are  what  theeaf 
can  but  juft  bear,  but  have  a  very  good  eiFe6t  as  to  contraft.  The 
Severe  laws  of  preparing  and  refolving  difcord,  may  be  too  much 
adhered  to  for  great  effects  \  I  am  convinced,  that  provided  the 
ear  be  at  length  made  amends,  there  ai*e  few  difibnances  too  ftronff 
f9r  it.  If*  for  inftanccj  the  iist  founds  c.  d.  e*  f«  g»  are  allili  uck 
f  at 
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at  tiwiMiie  inibiit  oat  the  h^f  (idmdt  B^Qvijchtik  t^e  4  aodt  thft  ^ 
«!»  takeaiboDX)^  and  thu  tWoc  Qtfa«n  reqaaiA*  thj^ear.wiU  not. 
faffin-  xBOCh  by  tb«  iir^  i^l^.  Or,  ftill  %ther ;  if».  i»fte»4of  thp^ 
€«»  ibwiclft  above- meAtiofUid*  the  foJbwM^g-  v^  ftru/cl(,»  c.  <jL  ^^ 
z.  fo^.  g»  and  the  d  and  fi#  are  not  hqld  on  fp  loi»|;  a&  tl^.  reilj,  aQ, 
will  end  to  the  faiiftfa^oa  oif  Ihe  olitaded  tar. ' 

Our  author  then  gires  ^n  account  of  his  intervlDw  wkb  th* 
learned  Abate  Martini^  who  had  travelled,  iqto  @reecet»  an4* 
bad  there  iQade  many  eoq^Jiries  Qooceri^iii/'  thjs  tsjufic  of  th^ 
iBodern  Greeks^  in  hopes  it  would  throw  fetue|  Ugbt.miK>i»  x\^% 
of  the  dficients. 

•  9tb,  I  had  this  afternoon  another  l^pg  converl^tion  with  th»^ 
'feiae  learned  gentic roan,  wUo  was  (o  obliging  as  to  bring  his.  n?a- 
nufcript  paper*  concerning  Greek. mufiCj.  and  to  defne  my  accept;- 
anceof  them.  I  could  pot  help  regarding  this  p/ere^nit  as  a  yalu-  - 
ab>Ve  acqvufition^  for  though  the  n^iaterialsit  cGntained  were  too 
few  for  his  original  purpqfe  of  forming,  a  book,  they  aopearecl 
lijiely  to  be  of  importance  in  the  cburfe  of  a  work,  in  whrch  it  ii 
propofcd  to  treat  npt  onJy  of  ancient  p^viiCjbut  of  the  national  mulic' 
of  moil  parts  of  the.  world*  frpu)  whence  fpe^imen?,.  oi;  acpoont) 
welj  authenticated  can  be  had-  The  Aba^e  has,  howqver,  colleftei 
afct  of  apothtbegms  or  proverbs,  which  he  intends  to  pubfiiji,  a^df 
"wUiicli  will  difcover  the  i^ann^ni  and  viii^vy^  of  the  modern  Greeks, 
perhaps  more  effc6lually  th^u  any  other  work  covld  do/— 

*♦  nth.  T^is  afternoon  I  went  a^ain  to  the  Reta;  there  was 
Slot  much  company^  and  the  girls  played  a  tboufand  tricks  ii% 
£neinz»  particularly  in  the  duets,  where  ther«  wa#a  tna^of'fkill 
,  atto  of  natural  powers^  as  who  could  go  higheft,  loweft^  fwell  a 
note  the  long;^ft,  or  rt;n  diviiions  with  the  greateft  rapidity.  They 
adwayt  finilb  with  a  fyraphony ;  and  la(^  We4nefday  they  playecl 
one  by  Sarte,  which  I  had  before  heard  in  England^  at  the  opera 
o^  the  Olinpiade.  The  hand  here  }«  cer^nly  i^evy  po^^^U  af^ 
there  are  in  the  holpifcalc  aboK<i  a  thou&j^  gvrl^  and  out  of  theic 
there  are  fevenl^  mttficiaos,  voc^  and  ifUiiuniental ;  at  each  of  t^i^ 
ether  three  hofpitais  there  are  not  above  forty,  ^,  I  wa^  infopoieil 
hy  Hgnor  L^Atiila^  which  aire  cha(Q»  04|t  of  about  %  hu^dj^^^  <>f ^ 

eans,  aa  the  ori^nai  eftablifiinemt  Fe<|MM(fs.  B^  it  h^  beex^ 
iowa  that  a  child,  with  a.  fine  yo\ti^  ha^  b9eii  tahep  into,  thelh 
Itt^italt  before  k  wis  bereaved  q£  falher  or  mother,  ^l^ildre^t  ar(^ 
IhoietiBiea  brought  hither  to  be  educated  kom  the  towns  belon^^inii 
1^  the  Veaetbn  ftate*  upon  the  continent  ^  from  Paduat  Veroaaj^ 
BMcsa,  and  even  foom  other  pbces,  ilitt  more  diftant  $  for  Fraa« 
fOtdbSL  Qabrieli  came  from  Ferrara^.  and  is  therefore  c^^d  the  ^ec^ 
ivrefe: '  The  ConfervatOirio  o^  the  Pieta;  ha*  heretofore  been  th^ 
iBoft  oelelsrated  for  iu  foaod^  and  the  Msfidiisaqti  for  voices  j  bub 
ia  the  voicte  time  and  accident  may  occafion  greait  alter^ions  i  tb^ 
^  anafter  may  give  a  celebrity  to  a  fchool  of  this  kindf  both  by  hu| 
compoitions  wad  abilities  in-  teaching ;  a/id  as  to  voices,  natui^ii 
auy  fometimes  be  more  ksmf  to  the  fi^e^  of  on»  haj|>ital  thaj^ 
aaother  ^  but  as  the  aumbisr^  is  greater  kt  tbe  Pieta.  th^  ^t  th^ 
psfty  and  CMifequeady  the  chafes- of 'futtenioi'^u^li&ci^ons  mqre^ 
it  it  aaeura]  to  foppoh  that  this  hofiHtal  will  in  g^ner^  hav^  the^ 
heft  ba^  and  the  heft  woioec.  At  pre(ei)t»'  the'  great  ^i^ties  oi^ 
<la«or  Gakuppi  are  coafpicuoNUB  ^i  the  performances  at  the  Incurai*  4^ 
hui^  which  Ut,  h^  foiat  of  miiiic»  finging,  aoA  QCt:hA(t|^  i^  i^ji 
'  •  opi- 
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§6iwMkf:  AiperiQ^to  th4  n&i  Next  to  liba^,  tiM  (Mpfd^lettio -fiakm 
fiac^  of  th9  Q^or  twa;  fo'tbat  the  Fi<^t»  /jbems  tp  eii|o)^|T|ie  repu^ 
fiatioa  of  being  tli«  Uift  fchoo))  not  fQf  w^t  it  d9«8  noy^  Ippit  fim 
fik9l  it  h9<  dQ»9»,  h^etpCqrei.'^ 

•  9f  tbfft  yWJi^  fipgei;*  (i.  «.  tb^  gifh  at  the  M^TabUi)  i  hoif^ 
4»^k«n  r^h«r  waiviiiy  befoM,,  but  m  t^»  performa^iSQ  tjb^y  tfi& 
q(M«er«4«  ftiii  »€W  ta^nta  ^od  nyew  CMiti v^^iQa.  Xlitir/  i|»«fi^  qf.  «q^ 
oighf  wag  rather  more  giravd  thsft  that  which  I  bdd  t^ofird  befe^^ 
^  and  I:  thought  they  wer9  in^re  £rm  in  i.t ;  that  ti)^  i4M:0aafti««v 
were  noprr  es^a^,  and,  as  more  tioae  wa&  allowed  fer  i$^  argcea^e* 
"voliune  of  v^ice  b;  the  two  pnncipal  fubje^b  wai  t^raws  o^vi 
But  in  tjieir  daiVft,  I  know  not  which  a^oni0ied  me  BproA»  <ti\e  eOf»« 
pafg  ofv^Moe,  variety  of  pa<fl[aget,  or  r2^pidil:y  of  eTo^^i^t^^  |  ind9«4^ 
^1  were  fuch  as  would  have  merited  aoA  received  gre^^ji^^u^  i^ 
the  firft  operas  of  £urope^'-9« 

«  From  hence  I  went  to  the,  Ofpedaktio,  ythcfet  tjb<  nuifie  andt 
Hiuficiaiw  rpoke  9^  diifefeni  language,  Xhe  perf^frasmoQ  wa^^ 
a*  Latin  or^itoriQ}  Machaba^irum  Matef ;  the  om^  w«r»  bgr 
Signor  Sacchini ;  there  were  $x.  c^ara6ler3  in  it;  the  prittcipal^ 
Wa4  perforated  by  Francefca  Gabrieli:  it  wa&  divided  into  tw* 
pait$^  thefirft'Waa  over  before  I  arriyed>  for  whi<h  I  wae  vcty: 
forry,  a9  wh^t  remained  delighted  me  exts^mely*  bo^  u  t» 
thecompoiitiion»  whicli  wa»  63(ceUent»  imd  the  fioging  which  hadk 
infinite  merit*  When  I  entered  the  church  th*  Ferrareie  w^. 
iii>eakbig  an.advQUable  accompfinied  recitatiye  iix  r<hch  a^  numneii 
ta  is  feldom  heard ;  it  was  terminated  by  a  Bravura  air>  with  a.pa<» 
Ibetic  leGOffHi  part  in  J.oiiiel)i'$  oratorio  ftyle,  but  by  nQ  meent  im 
biapaiTagesi  ther<  wai  then  a  recitative  and  Opwalr  byLjivr^ 
Ccnti,  who  U  pofleifed  of  na  ^e^t  power  of  voice)  it  ii  ^  mc^ 
voce  di  camera  $  but  (he  has  infinite  expreilibn  and  tafte|\  ^nck 
(bharmed  me  io  a  difTerent  way ;  Uien  followed  another  recitative^ 
and  after  it  a  duet,  which  was  truly  fublime  5  it  was  cxtrcipely 
well  executed  by  Domenica  Fafquati  and  IppoHta  Sanii ;  upon  the 
whole>  Signer  Satcbiak  rifes  in  ray  opinion,  and  aecardiag  to  oiyi 
feelings  and  intelUffence  he  is  the  iecond  in  Yenisei  buying  nP^ 
fupenor  there  but  Signor  Caluppi.  The  finging  I  heard  at  this 
hofpital  to-night  would,  a^  well  as  that  of  the  Mendicanti,  I  am 
certain^  receive  |;reat  ^pplatife  in  the  firft  opera  of  Europe.* 

P.  176.  We  have  an  account  of  our  author's  vifit  to  (ignor 
Oaluppi,  with  0,  ch^ni^ler  of  that  celebrated  compofer;  after 
which  he  pioceeds  itk  Um  felbwing  manner. 

-  *  This  evening,  in  order  to  make  my^lf  more  Ailly  acaiiainied 
with  the  nature  of  the  con(ervatorios»  •  and  to  finifli  my  muucal  tx^ 
fellies  here,  I  obtained  permiffiokii  to  be  admitted'  into  the  mulie 
ft^bool  of  the  Mendtcanti>  and  wat  favievred  with  a  concert,  whicA 
was  performed  wholly  on  my  acccmnt*.  and.  laflcd  tivo  hooray  byi 
the  beft  voqal  and  inflirumental  performers  of  thia  bo^itad:i  i^wait 
realfy  curiotis  to  fee,  as  well  as  to  hear  evexy  part  of  this  excd*. 
lent  concert,  performed  by  females,  violins,  tenors,  baies,  harpfi«. 
chord,  Ftftnch  boms,  and  even  double  baies;  and  there  was  it 
priorefsi  a  perfon  in  yean,  who  prefided :  the  firft  violin'  wat  -way 
weU  played  by  Antonia  Cnbli,  of  Greek  extra^ion^  tb^  luurpft«i 
chord  fometimes  by  FranceTca  Rofli,  maeiibra  del  coroy  and  fbm^^ 
times  by  others  $  thefe  young  perfone  frequently  change  inftru* 
menti.  The  finging  was  really  excelleitt  in  different  ftifeir  i  Laura 
Bifegari  and  Giacoma  Fniri«  had  very  powerful  voicesi  capable  of 

filling, 
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illing  a  large  theatre;  tliefe  fung  brarnra  ibngt*  and  <:ap]tal 
fteaet  ielefted  from  ItaRan  operas  \  and  Francefca  Tom^  fifter  to 
tiie  Abate  of  that  name,  and  Antonia  Lucnvicb,  wbo(e  voices 
were  more  delicate,  confined  therafeWes  chiefly  to  pathetic  ibngs, 
•f  tafte  and  expreflion.  The  whole  -was  verv  iadicioufly  mixed  ; 
no  two  airs  of  a  fort  followed  each  other,  and^there  feemed  to  be 
Sreatdecomm  and  good  difcipline  obferved  in  every  particulars 
M>r  thefe  admirable  performers,  who  are  of  different  age«,  all  be- 
luived  with  great  propriety,  and  feemed  to  be  well  edfucated.  It 
Was  here  that  the  two  celebrated  female  performers,  the  Archia- 
vate,  now  Signora  Gu^lielmi,  and  Sigaora  Maddalena  Lombardini 
virmen,  who  have  received  fiich  great  and  juft  apptaufein  England, 
liad  their  muiical  inftru6Vions.  If  I  could  have  ftaid  a  few  dajrs 
longer  at  Venice,  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  fame  kind  of  enter- 
tainment at  the  other  three  confervatorios,  having  been  tempted 
to  continue  there  by  focb  an  offer  from  a  friend  who  had  intereft 
Ibflicient  to  procure  me  a  fight  of  the  interior  difcipline  of  thefe 
^mirable  mufical  femlaartes;  and  I  declined  this  obliging  oiFer 
wsdi  the  greater  relod^ance,  as  there  is  not  in  Italy,  any  eftabiiih- 
nentof  the  fame  kind;  but  being  willing  to  divide  the  time  I  had 
allowed  myfelf  for  the  enquiries  I  had  to  make  there  as  equally 
as  poflibte,  I  refifted  that  temptation  as  well  as  feveral  other  offers 
with  which  I  was  honoured,  from  fome  of  the  principal  nobility, 
of  being  admitted  to  their  private  concerts ;  and  thus  far  for  the 
lienoixr  of  Italy,  as  well  as  for  my  own,  I  muft  /ay,  that  I  met 
with  the  p^iteft  treatment,  and  greatefl  encouragement  and  af- 
Itftance  imaginable,  wherever  T  ftopt.  At  Venice  my  expe^ationa 
were  greatly  furpaifed,  as  I  had  always  been  told  that  the  inha- 
bitants, particularly  the  better  fort,  were  referved  and  difficult  of 
acccfs/ 

We  have  been  the  more  diffufe  in  our  extremis  relative  ta 
tbele  Confervatorios  at  Venice,  as  we  have  reafon  to  believe 
the  fubjedt  is  wholly  new  to  the  Engliih  reader.*- We  are  coq«> 
tinced  we  need  make  no  apology  on  this  head. 

[  71»  hi  tMtiniUif,  } 


IV.  Ohfir^athns  ttmtrmng  the  DiJIinShn  ef  Ranks  in  Sethty,  By 
John  Millar,  Efq.  Proftjfw  cf  Laws  in  the  Utwutrfity  of  Glaf- 
gow.     4/0.  9/.     Murray. 

T^O  ftudy  is  more  inftruaive  or  entertaining  than  that  which 
^^  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind;  and  this  knowledge 
is  oiJy  to  be  acquired  by  an  exaft  acquaintance  with  their  hif- 
•«7*  Y  ^<5  ^*>""m  conclufions,  with  regard  to  the  powers  and 
dtfpofitions  of  the  human  mind,  without  having  recourfe  to 
biAory,  all  our  fpeculations  will  be  vain  and  fruitlcfs ;  and  if 
we  read  hidor^  with  any  other  view  than  to  throw  light  upon 
the  manners  of  men,  and  to  afford  matter  for  political  and 
moral  conclufions,  we  may  be  amufcd,  but  can  receive  no  im- 
]x»:tant  inSruaion*. 

The 
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Millit'i  OhfirwUiofH  pm  tbi  DiJlMhm  ^/R^mh,  k^    431 

The  auth«rt  whofe  work  is  now  under  our  confideratUn* 
has,  with  great  ability,  and  with  great  ingenuity,  given  us  a 
view  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  men,  with  regard  to  (e* 
vei-al  importaijit  particulars,  from  their  rudeft  (late  to  thei|r  ' 
higheft  improvement  in  civilized  fociety.  •  A  careful  perufai  pf 
fnany  valuable  hiftorical  monuments  has  furniihed  him  with  a 
variety  of  fa£ts,  and  on  thefe  he  has  founded  his  oblerva-  ■ 
tibos. 

It  is  remarked  in  the  Preface  to  his  book,  that  man  is  eyerjr 
where  the  fame,  and  has  in  every  age,  and  in  every  country^ 
a£led  upon  the  fame  principles  ;  but  that  there  is  notwith* 
ilanding  an  an^azing  diverfity  in  the  manners  of  different 
countries,  and  even  of  the  fame  country  at  different  periods  ; 
that  it  is  an  ufeful,  as  well  as  an  entertaining  fpeculajtion,  to 
invefligate  the  caufes  of  this  diverfity,  and  to  point  out  what 
are  the  peculiar  circum (lances  which  occafion  the  behaviour 
of  different  nations,  and  what  it  is  that  leads  men,  who,  ia 
every  age,  are  guided  by  the  fame  univerfai  principles,  to  eicert 
them  in  fo  many  various  ihapes,  and  to  a^iopt  fuch  oppofite 
laws  and  cudoms. 

Mr.  Millar  divides  his.  book  into  five  chapters  ;  the  tides  of 
thefe  are  as  follow.  1.  Of  the  Rank  and  Condition  of  Wo- 
men in  different  Ages.  2.  Of  the  Jurifdid^ion  of  a  Father 
ever  his  Children.  3.  Of  the  Authority  of  a  Chief  over  an 
extenfive  Society,  and  the  Advancement  of  a  People  in  Civili- 
zation and  Refinement*  Chap.  $.  Of  the  Condition  of  Ser- 
vants in  different  Parts  of  the  World. 

With  regard  to  all  thefe  fubjeds,  the  ingenious  author  con- ' 
Cders  what  have  been  the  ideas  of  men  in  different  ages  ; 
what  particular  cuffoms  and  ufages  have  prevailed,  what  may  « 
have  been  the  caufes  of  thefe  various  cuftoms  and  ufages,  and 
what  leads  men  to  a  gradual  change  of  manners,  and  to  ad- 
vance by  one  (lep  to  another,  from  a  ftate  of  rudenels  and 
barbarity  to  a  flate  of  civilization  and  refinement*      *  ' 

In  his  Preface,  the  learned  and  ingenious  author  prefents 
us  with  a  general  view  of  the  nature  and  intention  of  his  work  ; 
and  likewife,  gives  *a  fuccind  enumeration  of  the.  feveral  parti- 
culars of  which  be  propofes  to  treat. 

In  the  firfl  chapter,  he  confiders  the  origin  of  marriage,  and 
the  chief  regulations  which  have  taken  place  with  regard  to 
it.  f}e  obferves,  that  in  rude  and  early  ages,  the  paffions  of 
Vex  never  arofe  to  a  very  great  height;  that  among  the  men 
there  is  no  prediledion  of  one  woman  above  another,-  and 
that  the  women,  in  general,  are  treated  with  no  fortof'ref- 
pe£l,  but  are  in  moft  cafes  reduced  under  that  authority  which 
tttxt  ftrdhg  are  able  to  exercifc  over  the  weak*     The  different 

'  '  caufct 
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tMiifes  6f  AHt  sft^'pointett  tot^  ttid  tht  whole  is  ffioVh-flfred  bj^ 
t  gt^t  imrifty  6f  vefy'cbHous  fedts  from  atrthbrs  tHio  l^ve 
irrirten  «t  dUltretit*  riffles;  dtid  who  hkv^  gi^en  accoiints  cf 
countries  the  inoft  diAunt  and  remote  from  each  otlier. 

Having  conlidered  die  ftafe  of  the  wbcneti  in  a  fiihpie  aivt 
%arbardiis  age,  whtti  ttten  lire  chiefly  by  Mittrthg  and  fifhing ; 
ilfr.-Milto  procectfs  to  examine  m  what  Way  it  is  improved 
by  the  gradual  advahcement  of  fociety  tn  ciriliiarion  and  'optt« 
lence*  Ife  dbferves*  that  the  ihifention  of  tatniiig  HiiM  pud 
<furing  of  {(iattle,  produces  txtany  impbrtanft  regtilations  in  th^ 
itoanneri  of  ^  barbafous 'people ;  that  whefever  a  man  is  re- 
f  dlarly'fuppHcd  with  food,  and  is  provided  ^ftli  the  hecdSaries 
^f  "life,  he  nattii^ally  aims  at  ah  improvement  in  his  manner  df 
living ;  aiid  that^  having  bbtaltied  the  gratifieatiotfs  tobfl-  e& 
%fitial  to  hi$  fbllenanoe,  he  is  ted  b  the  purftiit  of  b^cri 
wltich  may  render  his  -fituation  more  eafy  and  comfei'table; 
^bat  among  thefe  the  enjoyments  which  are  derive  from  tMi 
4tktercoupfe  of  the  fexes  eUlim  a  principal  ^re,  and  b^tothe 
^n  objea-of  attention  ;  and  hence  the  different  itrrs  aYid  ofecii- 
.pations,  which  are  fuited  to  the  female  cbaradler,  are  railed  id 
the  efHmation  of  men,  and  have  an  influence  in  procuring 
Yefpedi  to  the  fair  fcx,  and  in  promoting  their  rank  ahdxon- 
'ftquence.  The  introdudion  of  wealth,  arrd  in  partieolar  tho 
%cqvri{ition  of  landed  property  for  the  purpofe  of  agriculture,^ 
it  is  fatther  Obfefved)  by  giving  birth  to  a  diftin6Uon  of  ranks, 
liy  oeVafioning  a  rivalfhip'and  an  opp«iidon  of  interefl  between 
different,  families,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  interrtrpl  the  free 
'intercourfe  of  the  iesres,  and  this  by  rendering  It  difficttit  for 
Hhe  men  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  their  wilhes,  and  by 
lieightenihg  the  pafiion,  increafe^  the  refpea  Which  they  p^y 
to'theMrfex,  and  leads  to  a  higher  degree  -  of  delieacy  and 
Teftttetneftt* 

Thefe  bbfefv^tions  ^re  ilhiflratea  at  great  fengtb,  and  a  va^ 
riety  of  fa£ls  are  iiated  in  fupport  of  them.    , 

Upon  this  paft  of  his  fubjeCl,  our  author  is  naturally  led  to 
kroirtlderthc  caiifes  of  the  high  notions  of  milhai^*  Honour,  and 
The  wrtWHtHc  iove  And  giHatttty  Which  idKHngii^lhtfd  v^hat  art? 
ttfuajly  called  the  ages  of  chivalry.  In  order  to  glvfe  ibur  rctt* 
^ffcfs'a  fpe'cimen  of  the  authors  manner  of  writing,  we  fhall 
*traftfcrfbt  what  he  fays  opbn  this  head. 

•The  acqiiifition  of  extenlive,  property  in  land,  fjiys  he,  the  Jeay 
Notify  •arifiag  from  the  diftin^tion  of  ranks,  and  the  ahiin6(ities 
«afid  feuds  which  are  a^t  to  be  produced  by  the  ndghhbuthoifd  ^oi 
great  independent  families,  appear  Co  have  been  attended -with 
much  more  remarkable  confequences,  amoa^  thofe  barbaaoua  na* 
tionswhoj  about  the  ^th  century,  invaded  the  Roman  ccbpir^ 
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«ricl  alFtcrw^ds  fettled  in  the  difF<^retit  pcbviiices  whidi  the/ had 
.  conq tiered. 

*  As  thofe  nafiond  wefe  fmill,  and  as  they  ac^^uired  ;hi  extenlite 
territory,  the  feveral  tribes  or  families  oY  vrhich  they  were  coin^ 
{>clfed  fpread  themielves  over  the  country,  and  were  permitt^  'td 
occupy  very  Urge  ellates.  Particili^  chieftains  Gt  heads  of  fl« 
tnilies  became  great  and  powerful  in  pro^jortion  tq  ^heir  wealthy 
-which  enabled  them  to  maintain  a  numerous  train  of  depehdetits 
ftnd  followers.  'Being  neither  acquainted  with  arts  and  civilizatioD, 
nor  reduced  under  fubjedtion  to  any  regular  government,  th^ 
Jived  in  the  conftarit  exercife  of  thofe  ihutual  depredations  Sitra  hd- 
^iltties  which  are  natural  to  independent  tribes  of  bai^ariaas,  ^9 
Vrhich  might  be  expefted  from  the  vaft  opulence  stnid  anibition 
of  neighbburing  proprietors.  In  this  lituation  they  remaiaedi 
with  little  variation,  near  a  thoufand  years  j  during  which  tti« 
fame  caufes  continued  to  operate  in  forming  the  charafter  tind 
manners  of  the  people,  ^rid.ga^e  rife  to  a  ftt  of  cuftomi  and  In- 
ftitutions  of  which  we  have  no  example  in  any  other  %e  or 
country, 

*  The  high  notions  of  military  lionoiir,  and  the  romantic  \dvt 
indgalantry  by  which  thofe  nati(>rts  were  fo  much  diftinguifhed^ 
appear  to  hare  been  equally  derived  from  thofe  partlcttt;^  iiir- 
eumftances.  » 

*  The  men  of  that  age  being  almoft  cdntinually  employed  in 
war,' were  led  to  acquire  Yuch  habits  as  rendered  them  in  a  grtat 
meafure  infenfible  to  danger,  and  capable  of  fupporting  the  fa- 
tigue and  hard fhips  to  which  they  were  fo  ff-eqUently  expofed.  ta 
4:beir  various  etiterprizes  they  had  often  occaiion  to  difpUy  their 
ftrength  or  their  valour,  land  to  vie  with  each  other  in  the  per- 
formance of  thofe  military  exploits  which  were  admired  and  ap- 
plauded by  theijr  companions.  To  cain  a  chara£ter  in  this  refpect" 
Was  therefore  the  aim  of  every  individual  j  and,  among  *peribn« 
who  afpired  to  fuperior  rank  and  ittfluence,  was  even  preferred 
to  the  profpcdl:  of  enriching  themfelves  with  plunder.  They 
fought  merely  to  eftablifti  a  reputation  in  afras,  and  affefted  to 
look  Aipou  ev^ry  inferior  confideration  as  mean  and  ignoble.  They 
iJiidaiaed  to  praftife  unfair  means  in  order  to  gain  a  vid^ory,  or  to 
infult  and  opprefs  an  enemy  whom  they  had  ftibdued,  AccordiAjg^ 
to  thefe  notions  of  honour  they  regulated  their  whole  manner  of 
figluing  5  and  laid  down  certain  rules  and  maxims  by  which  *thtt 

^gentry  were  directed  in  all  their  military  tranfaftion?,  and  frotti 
Which  they  were  never  allowed  to  deviate  without  bringing  an  in- 
idellbleftain  upon  their  charadler. 

*  As  the  attention  of  thofe  nations  i*^s  fo.  generally  turned  t#  , 
the  military' profeilidn,  it  was  natural  that  even  in  times  of  peace 
their  fports  and  amufemerits  fhoutd'be  fuch  as  had  a  delation  t6 
that  iemployment,  and  tended  to  improve  their  wdrlike  accom« 
|>li(hments.  Thofe  who  belonged' to  different  tribes  of  familiet 
weredi/poled  to  boaft  of  their  prowefsj  arnd,  when  n6t  ehgag^ 
in  adtual  hoftilities,  were  accullomed  to  challenge  one  another  to 
contend  in  exercifesy  by  which  they  might  difplay  their  iUperior 
ikilli  their  valour,  and  *their  adtivity.    Hence  the  origin  of  joiifts 

.and  tournaments)  thofe  images  of  war,  which  were  frequantIV 
exhibited  by  men  of  rank  and  di(tin£liOQ,  and  which  tended  ftiU 
farther  to  improve  thofe  nice  pun6tilios  of  behaviour 'th'at  Wei's 
.  commonly .  pra6lifed  by  the  military  people  in  every  conteft  dr 
t^ttaitc^  in  whij^  they  hstd'oe^aiiou  to'be  engaged. 

*  From 
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From  this  prevailing;  fpiHt  of  the  timet,  the  art  of  war  be* 
came  the  (ludy  of  every  one  who  was  deiirous  of  maintaining  theT  . 
charafVer  of  a  gentleman.  The  youth  were  early  initiated  in  thcf . 
profe^Hon  of  arms,  and  ferved  a  fort  of  apprenticdh^p  under  per-^ 
Jons  of  rank  and  experience.  The  yoong  iquire  became  in  reality 
the  fervant  of  that  leader  to  whom  he  had  attached  himfelf,  and 
whcfe  virtues  were  fet  before  him  as  the  model  which  he  pro^ 
pofcd  to  imitate.  He  was  taught  to  perform  with  eafe  and  dex- 
terity thofc  exercifes  which  were  cither  ornamental  or  ufeful,  and 
at  the  fame  time  he  endeavoured  to  acquire  thofe  talents  and  ac-* 
€ompli(hments  which  were  thought  fuitable  to  his  profeffion.  He 
was  taugttt  to  look  upon  it  as  iiis  duty  to  check  the  infolent,  to 
reftrain  the  oppreifor»  to  protect  the  weak  and  defencelefs ;  to  be- 
have with  franknefs  and  humanity  even  to  an  enemy»  with  mo* 
defty  aiid  poiitenefs  to  all.  According  to  the  proficiency  which 
he  had  made,  he  was  proportion  ably  advanced  in  rank  and  cba* 
ra6ter,  and  was  honoured  with  new  titles  and  marks  of  diflinc-* 
tion,  till  at  length  he  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  knighthood  $  al 
dignity  which  even  the  greateft  potentates  were  ambitious  of  ac« 
quiring^  as  it  was  fuppofcd  to  diftinguiA  a  perfon  who  had  ob* 
tained  the  mod  cor^plete  military  education,  and  who  had  attained 
to  a  high  degree  of  eminence  in  thofe  particular  qualities  which 
were  then  univerfally  admired  and  refpefted. 

*  The  iituation  ot  mankind  in  thofe  periods  had  alfo  a  manifeft 
tendency  to  heighten  and  improve  the  paiHon  between  the  fexes* 
It  was  not  to  be  expeded  that  thofe  opulent  chiefs,  who  were  fy 
of^en  at  variance,  and  who  maintained  a  conftant  oppofition  td 
each  other>  would  allow  any  fort  bf  familiarity  to  take  place  be* 
tween  the  members  of  their  refpe6live  families.  Retired  in  their 
own  cafiles,  and  furrounded  by  their  numerous  vaflals,  thev  looked 
upon  their  neighbours  either,  as  inferior  to  them  in  ranlc,  or  as « 
enemies,  aeaiuS  whom  they  were  obliged  to  be  conftantly  upon 
their  guard.  They  behaved  to  each  other  with  that  ceremoniouf 
civility  which  the  laws  of  chivalrj/  required ;  but  at  the  fame  time 
with  that  referve  and  caution  which  a  regard  to  their  own  fafety 
made  it  neceiTary  for  them  to  obferve.  The  young  knight  as  he 
inarched  to  the  tournament  faw  at  a  diftance  the  daughter  of  the 
chieftain  by  whom  the  fhow  was  exhibited  5  and  it  was  evea 
with  difficulty  that  he  could  obtain  accefs  to  her,  in  order  to  de- 
clare the  fentiments  with  which  ihe  had  infpired  him.  He  was  en*  . 
tertainied  bv  her  relations  with  that  cold  refpeft  which  demwiftrated 
their  unwillingnefs  to  contract  an  alliance  with  him.  The  lady 
herfelf  was  taught  to  aiTume  the  pride  of  her  family,  and  to  think 
that  no  perfon  was  worthyof  her  affe£^ion  who  did  not  poflTefs  the 
moft  exalted  rank  and  charader.  To  have  gjven  way  to  a  fudden 
Inclination  would  have  difgraced  her  for  ever  in  the  opinion  of  all 
her  kindred ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  long  couffe  of  attention,  and' 
of  the  moJt  refpeftful  fervice,  that  the  lover  could  hope  for  any  fa- 
vour from  his  miftrefs. 

.«  Tlie  barbarous  ftate  of  the  country  at  that  time,  and  the  inju- 
ries to  which  the  inhabitants,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  weaker  fex, 
^erc  frequently  expofed,  gave  ample  fcope  for  the  difplay  of  mili- 
tary talents  j  and  the  knight  who  had  notliing  to  do  at  home  was 
encouraged  to  wander  from  place  to  place,  and  from  one  court  to 
another,  in  queft  of  adventures  j  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  ad- 
vance J"*  reputation  in  arms,  and  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the 
fair  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  by  fighting  with  every  perfon 
6  wito 
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who  was  fo  iiiconiiderate  as  to  difpute  her  tinrivalled  beauty,  vir« 
teie,  or  perfonal  accompliihments.  Thus,  while  his  thoughts  wer* 
conftantly  fixed  upon  the  fame  objeft,  and  while  his  imagination, 
inflamed  b)r  abfencie  and  repeated  djfappointments,  was  employed 
in  heightening  all  thofc  charms  by  which  his  defires  were  conti- 
nually excited,  his  paffion  was  at  length  wrought  up  to  the 
liigbeft  pitch  5  and  uniting  witli  the  lov6  of  fame,  became  the 
roTing  and  governing  principle  of  his  conduS,  and  gave  a  pacti'* 
Cttlar  turn  and  dire^ion  to  iall  his  fentiments  and  opinions. 

•  As  there  were  many  peribns  in  the  fame  fituation,  fo  thejr 
■were  naturally  infpired  with  fimilar  ientiments.  Rivals  to  one 
another  in  military  glorv,  they  were  often  competitors,  as  Milton 
expreffeth  it,  "  to  wih  her  grace  whom  all  commend ;"  arid  tho 
^me  emulation  which  difpoled  them  to  aim  at  pre-eminence  in  the 
one  refpeft,  excited  them  with  no  leis  eagernefs  to  difpute  the 
preference  in  the  other.  Their  difpofitions  and  manner  of  think* 
mg  became  faftiionable,  and  were  gradually  diffufed  by  the  force 
of  education  and  example.  To  be  in  love  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  neceifary  qualifications  of  a  knight ;  and  he  was  no  lefs 
ambitious  of  (bowing  his  con^ancy  at^d  fidelity  to  his  miftrefs, 
than  of  difplaving  his  military  virtues.  He  aflumed  the  title  of 
her  llavei  or  (ervant.  By  this  he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  eveiy 
combat  in  which  he  was  engaged  $  and  his  fuccefs  was  fuppofed 
to  redound  to  her  honour,  not  iefs  than  to  his  own.  If  (he  had 
beitowed  upon  him  a  prefent  to  be  worn  in  the  field  of  battle  in 
token  of  her  regard,  it  was  confidered  as  a  fure  pledge  of  vi6(ory» 
and  as  laying  upon  him  the  (trongeft  obligation  to  a£t  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  would  render  him  worthy  of  the  favour  which  he  bad 
received. 

*  Th«  (incere  and  faithful  paflion,  the  diftant  fentimental  at* 
tachitient,  which  commonly  occupie4  the  heart  of  every  warrior, 
and  whkh  he  profelTed  up^n  all  occaiions,  was  naturally  produc* 
tive  of  the  utmoft  purity  of  manners,  and  of  great  rcfpecl  and  ve-- 
neration  for  the  female  fex.  P^rfons  who  made  a  point  of  de* 
fending  the  reputation  and  dignity  of  that  particular  lady  to 
whom'  they  were  devoted,  became  thereby  extremely  cautious  and 
delicate  j  left,  byany  infinuation  whatever,  they  (hould  hurt  the 
chara6ter  of  another,  and  be  expofed  to  the  juit  cenfure  and  re- 
fentment  of  thofe  by  whom  (lie  was  protcfted.  A  woman  who 
deviated  fo  far  from  the  e(tabH(hed  maxims  of  the  age  as  to  vio- 
late the  laws  of  cbaftity,  was  indeed  deferted  by  every  body,  and 
was  therefore  univerfally  contemned  and  infulted.  But  thofe  who 
adhered  to  the  An6t  rules  of  virtue,  and  maintained  an  unble« 
mi(hed  reputation,  were  treated  like  beings  of  a  fuperior  order. 
The  love  of  God  and  of  the  ladies  was  one  of  the  fir  ft  leiTons  in« 

'  culcated  upon  every  young  pedbn  who  was  initiated  into  the  mi- 
litary profcffion.  He  was  inftrufted  with  care  in  all  thofe  forms, 
of  behaviour  which,  according  to  the  received  notions  of  galantry 
and  politenefs,  were  fettled  with  the  moft  frivolous  exaftnefs.  He 
was  frequently  put  under  the  tuition  of  fome  matron  of  rank  and 
diftinftion,  who  in  this  particular  direded  his  education,  and  toi 
whom  he  was  under  a  necefiity  of  revealing  all  his  fentiments, 
thoughts,  and  a^Vions.  An  oath  was  impofed  upon  him,  by 
which  he  became  bound  to  vindicate  the  Iwnour  of  the  ladiesj^ 
as  well  as  to  defend  them  from  every  fpecies  of  injui^lce ;  and 
the  uncourteous  knightj  who  behaved  to  them  with  rudeneis,  or 
who  ventured  to  injure  and  ^nfult  them,  became  the  obje^  of;. 
Vol.  XXXi,  Junf,  1J71,  G  g        ^  gene- 
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general  indignation  and  vengeance,  and  was  treated  acfthe  ooill« 
mon  enemy  of  all  thofe  who  were  a6taated  by  the  true  and  geouine 
principles  of  chivalry. 

*  Thefe  ideas  of  l^ve  and  galantry,  and  of  nailitsry  honouc^ 
which  were  raifed  to  fuch  a  height,  and  were  fo  tmiverfany  dif- 
fufed  among  thofe  nations,  as  they  werd  difplayed  in  all  the 
amufements  and  diverffons  of  the  people,  fo  they  had  necefianly  a. 
repiarkable  influence  upon  the  genias  and  tafte  of  their  literary: 
compofitions.  It  was  to  be  expedled  that  men  would  be  pleaied 
with  a  recital  of  whiit  they  admired  in  real  life;  and  the  firft  au- 
tliors  were  a  fort  of  poetical  hiftorians,  who  endeavowed  to  em* 
belliOi  thofe  events  which  bad  Uruck  their  imagination*  and  ap« 
peared  moft  worthy  pf  being  preferved. 

*  Such  were  the  bards,  who  about  the  elevetitb  century  are 
^d,  along  with  their  minftrels,  to  have  attended  the  feftival*  and 
entertainments  of  princes,  and  to  have  fung,  with  the  accom- 
paniment  of  mufical  inftruments,  a  variety  of  fmali  poetical  pieces 
of  their  own  compofition,  in  which  they  defcrtbed  the  heroic  fen* 
timents,  as  well  as  the  love  and  galantry  of  the  times.  * 

*  They  were  fucceeded  by  the  writers  of  roMsance,  who  related 
'  a  longer  and  more  connedted   feries  of  adventures,  in  which  were 

exhibited  the  moft  extravagant  inflances  of  valour  and  generofity, 
of  patience  i>nd  fortitude,  of  refpe6l  to  the  ladies,  of  difinterefted 
love,  and  inviolable  fidelity  ;  fubje6ls  the  moft  capable  of  varat^ 
ing  the  imagination,  aqd  of  producing  the  moft  Kiblime  and  ra- 
ined defcriptions ;  but  which  were  often  difgraced  by  the  iin&iU 
t'ulnefs  of  the  author,  and  by  that  exceflive  propenfity  to  exagge- 
ration, and  turn  for  the  marvellous,  which  prevailed  in  tho(e 
ages  of  darknefs  and  fuperftition.  Thofe  performances  however, 
with  all  their  iaults,  may  be  regarded  as  ftriking  monuniems  of 
the  Gothic  tafte  and  genius,  to  Which  there  is  nothing  iioiilar  iiv 
the  writings  of  antiquity  i  and  at  the  fame  time  a»  uienit  records^ 
which  contain  fome  of  the  outlines  of  the  hiftory,  together  with  a 
faithful  pifture  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  tk>fe  xemarkaU^ 
periods. 

*  This  obiervation  may  aHb  be  spplied  in  fbme  mcaAife  to  the 
epic  poetry  which  foHowed,  and  which,  with  more  c(\rre^nefs  and 
regularity,  and  with  the  graces  of  verfification,  defcribed  the 
fame  heroic  fentiments,  and  the  fame  romantic  love  and  galantry, 
which  was  pecvliar  to  the  a^es  of  chivahy.    Whei^  the-  impsove- 

'  ment  of  public  fiiows  and  xpe^cles  had  given  rife  to  dramatic 
performances,  they  were  compofed  after  the  fame  n^odel ;  and  the- 
firft  tragedies,  nnlefs-  when  they  were  founded  upon  reHgiovs  fuW 
jefts^  reprefented  love  as  the  grand  fpring  and  mover  of  every 
a^ion ;  the  fource  of  all  tkoie  hope»  and  fears  with  which  the 
principal  perfonages  were  fucceifively  agitated,  and  of  that  diftreA 
and  mifery  in  which  they  were  finaUy  involved. 

*  The  firft  deviation  from  this  general  tafte  of  compofition  lo 
works  of  entertainmcnr  may  be  difcovered  in  Italy,  where  the  re- 
vival of  letters  was  early  attended  with  foroe  relaxation  of  t&r 
Gothic  inftitutions  and  manner; . 

*  The  advancement  of  arts  and  manufa6hires  in  that  covrntry 
gave  rife  to  fomewhat  of  a  different  fpirit;  and  the  diCpa(ition» 
of  the  tr^defmen  and  merchants,  who  inhabited  the  principal 
towns,  were  readily  communicated  to  thofe  who  had  intereourfe 
^ith  them.  To  this  we  may  add  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  who 
reibrted  in  great  nusftbers  to  Koxoe^  at  the  fountaia  of  ec^lefia-, 
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fttcal  preferment  \  and  who,  embracing  different  views  and  prin* 
jciples  fifom  thofe  of  the  military  profeiffion,  wercT  enabled  to  pro- 

SLgate  their  opinions  and  fentiments  among  the  greater  part  of  th« 
habitants. 

*  The  early  decay  of  the  military  fpirit  among  the  Italians  was 
xnanifeft  from  their  difufe  of  duelling,  the  moft  refined  method 
of  executing  private  revenge,  and  from  their  fubftituting  in  plac^ 
pf  it  the  more  artful  but  cowardly  praftice  of  .poifoning.  Their 
tafte  of  writing  was. in  like  manner  varied,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumAances  of  the  people*  who  began  to  reliQi  thofe  ludicrout 
defcriptions  of  low  life  and  of  licenti6us  manners  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  tales  of  Ariofto  and  of  Boccace,  which  were  fo  con- 
trary to  the  gravity  and  decorum  of  former  times,,  and  which  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  their  origin  from  the  monks,  in  fonfequence  of 
thofe  difpoiitions  and  habits  which  tlieir  conftrained  and  unnatural 
£tuation  bad  a  tendency  to  produce. 

*  In  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  th«  manners  introduced  by 
chivalry  were  more  firmly  rooted;  and  acquiring  ftability  from 
cuftom»  may  ftill  be  obferved  to  have  a  good  deal  of  influence 
Upon  the  tafte  and  fentiments  even  of  the  prefent  age.  When  a 
change  of  circumftances,  more  than  the  miniitable  ridicule  of 
Cervantes,  had  contributed  to  explode  the  ancient  romances,  they 
were  fuccecded  by  thofe  ferious  novels  which  in  France  artd  Eng* 
land  are  ftill  the  favourite  entertainment,  and  which  reprefent 
in  a  more  moderate  degree  the  fame  ideas  of  military  honour 
and  of  love  and  galantry  which  prevailed  in  the  writings  of  a  for^ 
xner  periods    The  faihion  of  thofe  times  has  alfo  remained  with  ua 

^  in  all  our  grave  and  folemn  theatrical  compofitions;  and  it  is  only 
of  late  that,  from  the  example  of  an  eminent  writer,  we  have  been 
taught  to  believe  that  a  tragedy  which  gave  no  admiflion  to  a  love« 
plot  could  be  attended  with  any  degree  of  fuccefs.* 

Our  author,  in  what  remains  of  this  chapter,  proceeds  to 
confider  the  Airther  alterations  which  are  produced  in  the  flats 
and  condition  of  the  women ;  in  the  firft  place,  by  the  im- 
t>rovement  of  the  more  necefTary  arts  and  manuladlures,  aiid 
by  the  influence  of  civilization  and  regular  goyernment ;  and; 
in  the  lafl  place,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  elegant  arts,  and  by 
the  further  progrefs  of  a  people  in  opulence  and  luxury. 

After  he  has  explained  the  rights  of  hufband  and  wife,  th«( 
iBQthor  confiders  thofe  which  fubfifl  between  parents  and  tbeic 
children.  It  is  (hewn,  in  this  part  of  the  work,  that  in  all 
early  and  rude  ages,  the  father  of  a  family  exercifes  an  unK« 
mited  jurifdidion  over  his  children ;  the  caufes  of  this  are 
pointed  out,  and  the  gradual  limitations  which  take  place  with 
regard  to  this  branch  of  jurifdi6tlon  in  later  and  more  improved 
ages,  are  confidered. 

Having  thus  far  treated  of  the  fituation  of  a  finglerfamily, 
eur  author  next  confiders  the  fituation  of  a  tribe,  or  village^ 
compofed  of  a  number  of  different  faraiHes.  Here  he  has 
occafion  to  explain  the  origin  of  a  chief  who  is  raifed  as  a  head 
over  a  focietyi  the  different  principles  which  Induce  the  mem- 
G  g  a  bert 
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bcf s  of  the  fociety  to  rank  under  him,  the  qu«liries  and  ac-'. 
ctomplifhnnents  which  lead  them  to  bedow  this  dignity  upon 
any  (ingle  perfon,  and  the  various  branches  of  authority  which- 
are  aflUmed  by  this  early  magiftrate,  according  to  the  different 
ipecies  of  property  which  the  people  have  had  »n  opportunity  of. 
acqufring. 

Mr.  Miliar  having  givdn  an  account  of  the  government 
of  a  (Ingle  tribe>  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  goVerftment  of  a' 
large  fociety,  formed  by  the  union  of  a  number  of  different 
tribes,  or  clans,  united  together  ;  he  herie  gives  a  view  of  the. 
powers  which  are  generally  veiled  in  tht  ^veretgn  of  ftich  a 
ibiciety,  and  the  privileges  which  are  lodged  in  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  (late.  In  this  chapter,  an  account  is  given  of  fhe 
nature  and  origin  of  the  feudal  law,  which  makes  (6  great  x 
figure  in  the  hiftory  of  Europe.  The  theory  here  delivered 
appears  to  be  different  from  any  hitherto  gfven  r  and,  we  muflr 
gwR,  feems  to  account  for  the  effabli(hment  of  this  (peered  of 
'government  in  a  more  natural  and  (imple  manner  than  any  ac* 
count  we  hive  hitherto  feen.  W^  could  have  wiihed,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  part  of  his  bock,  he  had  entered  more  mr- 
nntely  into  the  paaiculars  of  the  feudal  law.  '  So  mpch  haa 
been  written  upon  this  fwbjeft,  and  by  Co  many  able  men,  thai 
it  was  to  have  been  expedled,  that  a' writer  who  has  adopted  a 
theory  in  fome  re^e^ls  at  leaft  different  from  thofe  generally 
received,  would  have  (hown  how  fhe  different  feudal  regi^a- 
tions,  tmd  the  peculiarities  attending  them,  were  thp  effect  of 
that  fame  fituation,  which,  according  to  bis  theory,  gave.b^th 
to  the  government  itfelf. 

In  the  remaiuing  part  of  this  chapter,  Mr.  Millar  proceeds 
to  con(ider  the  akerations  in  the  police  and  government  of  a 
couh^ry  ariling  from  the  progrefs  of  its  inhabitants  in  maiiiK- 
failures  and  commerce,  and  iii  the  leiinement  of  manners, 
v^hich  is  th^  natural  confequence  of  affluence  and  fecurity.  In 
this  part  of  the  work,  he  endeavours  to  aflign  the  fealbns  why» 
in  fbnie  countries,  the  progrefs  of  commerce  and  flfianufactures 
has  cffabli^ied  a  free  form  of  government;  and  in  othecSj  a 
goyetnmenr  lefs  favourable  for  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeA. 
•  The  ccf^fideoation  of  the  diffinftions  of  rank  among  the 
tree  inhabitants  of  a  country,  is  fcxilowed  by  an  enquiry  intp 
the  (tare  oF  perfons  of  iuferior  condition,  who,  in  order  to 
.procure  fubfiftence,  are  obliged  to  laboqr  in  tht  fervice  of 
4>thers,  and  who  form -the  great  body  of  the  people.  In  pro- 
fecurtng  this  enquiry,  tlve  author  tells  us,  he  has  firft  con(i- 
^ered  the  ftate  of  fervants  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world; 
ha  has  next  attempted  to  point  out  thofe  variations  in  their 
?t;Qiidition  which  have  proceeded  ftdm  the  ufu^  improvements 
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f>f  fociety  io  law  and  go?craiD€nt ;  aod^  la%,  to  give  an  ac- 
count  of  that  Siigular  rewolation,  by  which  the  law«  of  Eur 
rope  are,  in  this  refpea,  fo  eminently  diftinguiflied. 

The  author,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  Ihows  himftlf  to  be 
a  lover  of  liberty  ypon  the  pioll  folid  principles.  JHe  points 
out  the  pernicious  c.^nfequences  which  arife  from  re^Jucing  fcr- 
vants  and  labouring  people  to  a  ftate  of  flavery;  lie  takc^  no- 
tice of  the  difad vantages  which  arife  fit)m'  this,  not  only  to 
the  perfons  th^tofelves  reduced  to  this  lituation,  but  tb  their 
^afters,  and  to  the  interefts,  of  the  whole  com munity>  He 
.regrets  that,  in  Scotland,  there  are  to  this  day  fome  remains 
of  flavery  ;  for  it  feenos,  that  in  that  country,  the  labourers  in 
coal  and  falt-works  are  Hill  in  a  fiate  of  (ervitude.  Our  au-i 
^hor  points  on t  the  detriment  which  arises. from  this  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  coal  and  lalt- works,  both  from  the  nature 
pf  the  thing*  and  likewife  from  a  comparifpn  of  the  price,  of 
labour  of  colliers,  and  other  labourers,  in  Scotland  and  ia 
England. 

.Mr.  Millar  concludes  his  book  wiih  fuggLfting  how  far  it 
might  be  of  advantage  to  put  the  flaves  employed  in  our 
colonies  vpon  a  better  footing  than  they  are  at  prefent.  Speak- 
ing of  the  iflavery  of  the  colliers  and  falters  in  Scotland,  hd 
adds:  . 

.  *  The  flavery  eftabliftied  in  onr  colonies  is  an  ohjeSt  of  greate*^ 
iinpotiance,  ^nd  is  attended  -with  difBculties  which  cannof  be  fy 

,  ea£ly  removed.  It  has  been  thought,  tliat  the  management  of  our 
plantations  requires  a  labour  in  which  free  men  would  not  be 
willing  to  engage,  and  which  the  white  people  are,  from'  their 
conftitution,    incapable  of  performing.     How  far  this  opinion  is 

/well  fo*nd^,  according  to  the  prefent  manner  of  labouring  in 
that  padtof  the  world,  fecms  difficult  to  determine,  as  it  ha», never  , 
been  properly  examined  by  thofe  who  are  in  a  condition  to  afcer- 
taih  the  fafls  in  queftion.  But  there  is  ground  to  believe  that  the 
iniUturion  of  flavery  is  the  chief  circumftance  that  has  prevented 
thoic  contrivances  to  fliorten  and  facilitate  the  more  laborious  em- 
ployments of  the  people,  which  take  place  in  other  countries  T^iere 
ijeedom  has  been  introduced.  With  regard  to  the  planting  of 
fugar,  experiments  have  been  made,  in  fome  of  the  iflands,  from 
which  jt  appears  that;  in  tins  fpecies  of  cultivation,  cattle  might 
-  be  employed  with  advantage,  and  that  the  niiml>er  of  flaVcs  might 
.  be V  greatly  diminiflied.  Bat  thefe  experiments  have  been  little 
regz^rdpd,  in  oppofition  to  the  former  ufage,  and  in  opppiition  to 
a  lucrative  branch  of  trade  which  this  innovatibn  would  in  a 
great  meafure  deftroy.  At.  any  rate,  the  intereft  of  our  colonies 
feems  to  demand  that  the  negroes  (hould  be  better  treated,  and 
even  that  they  feoald-  be  raifed  to  a  better  condition.  The  au- 
thor of  a  late  elegant  account  of  our  American  fettlements  has 
propofed  that  fmall  wages  fliould  be  given  them  as  an  encourage- 
rnent  to  induftry.  If  this  meafuie  were  once  begun,  it  is  probable 
that  the  matter  would  foon  find  the  utility  of  pufliing  it  to  a 
greater  extent.    Nothing  can  appear  more  aftonifliing  than,  the 
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little  attention  that  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  any  improvementt 
of  (his  nature,  after  the  good>  efib^s  of  them  have  been  (b  Miy 
illudrated  in  the  cafe  of  tlte  villains  in  Europe..-  At  the  fame  time 
it  affords  a  curious  fpe£tacle  to  ohferve*  that  the  fame  people  who 
talk  in  fq  hi^h  a  ftram  of  political  liberty,  and  who  confider  the 
privilege  of  impofing  their  own  taxes  as  one  of  the  unalienable 
rights  of  mankind,  ihould  make  no  icruple  of  reducing  a  great 
proportion  of  tlie  inhabitants  into  cireumftaocea  by  which  they  are 
anot  only  deprived  of  property,  but  almoft  of  every  right  what- 
foever.  Fortune  perhaps  never  produced  a  fituatian  more  calcu- 
lated to  ridicule  a  grave,  and  even  a  liberal  hypothecs,  or  to  fliow 
hoyr  little  the  conduct  of  men  is  at  bottom  dir65ied  by  any  philo* 
ipphical  piinciples.* 

.  With  regard  to  the  author's  language,  it  is  corrcfk,  dear, 
find  finiple.  Thefe  qualities  give  it  an  elegance  and  a  beauty, 
which,  though  it  may  not  dazzle  the  imagination  fb  muth  as 
^  more  figurative  and  ornamented  ftlle,  will  n<ot,  perhaps,  on 
that  account,  give  the  Icfs  pleafure  to  a  reader  of  genuine 
tafte.  Few  books  have  been'publifhcd  of  late  years  that  ar^ 
more  entitled  to  the  public  favour  and  approbation. 

W^    *     "  ■     .-    .  I  .    ■■  .     ■       II  ■  .1.11 ^ „- 

V.  SirtwMS  €u  Mffitnni  SuhJ^^s^  hy  the  late  Revirtnd  John  Jortin, 
/)•  />.  JrchdeacoH  of  London,  Re&or  •/  Si,  Dunilan^  in  th^ 
£aft,  anii  Ficar  of  l^enfington.  8'v«.  I  (^s*  Boards.  White, 
CQVtinuid, 

IN  every  volume  of  thefe  difcoar&s  the  anthor  difplays  a 
clear  head  and  a  foHd  judgment,  a  rational  way  of  think- 
ing, and  a  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  the  human  heart* 
The  generality  of  preachers,  on  the  common  topics  of  mora-. 
Uty,  employ  abundance  of  unneceiTary  pains  in  {Hroviag  indis- 
putable propofitions,  and  elucidating  points  of  dodrine  which 
require  no  elucidation.  But  this  manly  and  judicious  writer 
very  feldom,  if  ever,  defcends  into  thefe  futilities.  On  every 
fubjed  he  touches,  he  produces  a  variety  of  fenfible  and  im* 
portant  obfervations,  which  are  not  only  calculated  to  redify 
the  heart,  but  to  ilitisfy  the  reafon,  and  inform  the  under- 
handing  of  the  mQil  intelligent  readers.  On  this  account,  we 
^re  peifuaded,  that  in  future  times,  this  colle^ion  of  fermons 
vrill  have  a  place  in  the  ftudies  of  the  learned,  while  the  dif- 
courfes  of  one  of  his  more  eminent  cotemporaries  will  be  only 
found  in  the  clofets  of  old  women. 

In  the  firft  fenr.on  of  the  third  volume,  the  author  Ihews  the 
inalignant  nature  of  evil  habits ;  in  the  fecond,  he  proves  the  truth 
<>f  this  observation  of  Solomon,  be  thM  fwaUitb  uprightly,  ijoalktth 
/urely  \  and  in  the  third,  he  exhibits  a  diviiion  of  our  duty  into  its 
fcveral  parts,  according  to  their  order  and  importance.  Moral 
goodnefs,  he  obferves,  cr  yiriue,  or  righteou foefs,  i$  th^  prin- 
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!opa!  part  of  religion  ;  the  next  to  it  is  faith,  or  a  belief  of 
cKriflianity ;  and  the  laft,  a  right  ufe  of  the  means  which 
may  ftrcngthen  out  faith  in  Chrift,  and  promote^ the  praftice 
of  righteoufnefs  ;  namely,  repentance,  prayer,  an  acquarnt-^ 
ance  with  the  fcriptures,  pious  meditation,  an  open  profef- 
fion  of  our  religion,  and  a  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  fourth  fermon  confifts  of  PraAical  Obiervations  on  the 
HiftOry  of  the  penitent  Thief,  recorded  by  St.  Luke,  ch.  xxiii. 
42,  43.  The  pardon  of  this  criminal  having  been  pronounced 
by  our  Saviour,  Dr.  Jortin,  by  wiiy  of  inference,  allows,  that 
it  is  reaichable  to  conclude,  that  to  every  (inner  who.  fincerely 
repents,  the  fatne  favour  will  be  extended.  But  then,  led  any  * 
ihould  make  perverfe  inferences  from  this  example,  and  fa- 
tally delude  themfelves  with  groundlefs  expedations,  he  cpn- 
iiders  this  incident  in  another  light,  and  ihews,  that  it  con-^ 
tains  little  comfort,  and  little  encouragement  to  old  and  not9« 
'rious  ofi^enders. 

ft  is  mod  probable,  he  thinks,  that  this  criminal  had  not 
been  a  rohhtr^  in  the  ufual  fenfe  of  the  word,  biit  only  one 
^ho  had  joined  in  fome  revolt  againil  the  Romans.  For, 
iirft,  he  fays,  in  ancient  writers,  the  word  thief  or  robher  is 
often  applied  to  thofe  who  were  engaged  in  infurredlions.  Se- 
condly, at  that  time  there  had  been  feditions  in  Judea,  and 
Barabbas  had  been  adlive  in  one,  whofe  pardon  the  Jews  had 
obtaioed  of  the  governor.  Thirdly,  his  punifhment  was  cra- 
cifixion,  a  punifhment  not  in  ufe  among  the  Jews,  but  often 
inflicted  by  the  Romans  upon  flaves  and  foreigners,  who  had 
4*e belled  againd  them.  Laiily,  Chrifl  him(elf  fuffered  under 
the  -Qnjuft  imputation  of  rebellion,  and  was  condemned  for  it 
by  the  Roman  magiftrate,  elfe  he  could  not  have  been  cruci- 
fied ;  and  it  is  prbbable,  that  the  two  who  were  crucified  with 
-him  fufFered  for  rebellion.  The  man  then  may  be  fuppofed 
io  have  been  guilty  of  fedition  againft  the^oman  governments 
Thfs  was  a  crime,  and  yet  it  was  a  crime  into  which  a  perfon 
might  have  fallen,  who  had  his  good  qualities,  and  who  had 
ltd  a  regular  life.  The  Jews  were  at  that  time  under  the  ju- 
rifdi^ion  of  the  Romans.  But  the  Roman  governors  were 
ufually  bad  rulers  of  the  provinces.  Now  who  knows  what 
provocations  this  penitent  thief  might  have  received  from  fuch 
governors  ?  Oppreflion  will  make  a  wife  man  mad.  So  faya 
fays  Solomon,  who  was  a  wife  man,  and  a  king  too.  Or  he 
might  have  been* influenced  by  his  relations  and  friends,  and 
<^ver- perfuaded  and  drawn  in  unawares^  or  he  might  have 
had  little  hand  in  the  iedttion. 

/  *  Confjder  then  the  cafe  of  the  man,  on  whom  we  aredifcourf- 
ing.    As  foon  as  he  was  taken,  he  knew  that  the  moH  cruel  death 
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would  enfue,  and  under  this  fad  profpedl  he  continujed  tUl  hit 
cruciiixion  :  fo  that  his  fufferings  were  as  great  as  can  cafiJy  bie 
conceived,  and  nothing  worfe  can  befall  a  man  here  below.  If 
be  bad  efcaped  this  calamity,  be  vioxsXd  probably  have  joined  him- 
felf  to  tiie  firft  CbrlAiani,  and  been  ax  ready  to  do  and  to  fuffer 
for  the  fake  of  the  Gofpel  as  any  of  the  difciples.  '  When  he  came 
to  die,  he  expreiTed  no  defire  to  live  and  to  efcape  punifhment, 
he  feems  to  have  poflfelTed  himfelf,  and  to  have  Aittered  with  con« 
Aancy  and  refignation.  He  thought  Chrift  to  be  the  Meflias,  he 
knew  that  the  Prophets  had  foretold  bis  everlalbing  kingdom*  aifd 
he  faw  him  p^ri^ing  like  a  malefadtor*  and  in  all  af^arance  for- 
jfaken  of  God  as  much  as  of  men.  But  he  had  faith,  and  it  was  91 
;reat  degree  of  faith  at  fuch  a  juncture,  to  believe  that  God  would 
;ill  make  jgood  his  promifes  to  tbis  very  perlbn,  and  that  he 
ihpuld  dill  in  Qod*s  appointed  time  receive  power  and  majefty  and 
dominion  \  and  he  humbly  and  modeftly  befought  him  to  think 
of  his  poor  fellow-fuflPerer,  though  unworthy  of  fuch  a  favour, 
when  that  glorious  time  (hould  come.  He  received  a  gracious  an^ 
fwcj,  and  Chrift  from  hit  crofs,  as  from  hia  throne,  granted  hina 
tnore  than  his  requeft« 

'  Now  what  hopes  can  an  habitual  offender  build  upon  a  cafe  io 
lingular,  ^d  attended  with  fo  many  extraordinary  circumdances  ? 
what  comfort  can  he  find  from  the  example  of  a  man,  who  pro- 
bably was  not  fo  guilty  as  he,  and  who  received  fo  Severe  a  Cor- 
je(^ion  in  this  world  ?  Great  things  are  faid  in  Scripture  in  fa« 
your  of  repentance  and  reformation,  and  they  are  conftantly  r«> 
prefented  as  certain  means  to  appeafe  the  divine  difpleafure.  But 
when  this  repentance  is  delayed  til]  no  reformation  can  appear, 
wh^t  fliall  we  fay  of  it  ?  How  far  it  may  profit,  God  only  knows» 
Jt  becomes  not  us  to  fet  bounds  to  his  ^oodnefs :  but  tbis  we  muft 
fay,  that  tbefe  are  favours  which  can  only  proceed  from  his  hidden 
mercies,  dnd  which  he  hath  not  exprclsly  promifed  in  his  Gofpel* 
One  would  willingly  indulge  the  pleafing  hope  that-tbere  may  be 
undifcovcred  treasures  of  compafiion  in  the  fecf  et  counfels  of  God, 
without  which  the  condition  of  fo  many  would  be  fo  deplorable. 
But  then  let  us  live,  as  if  we  had  no  fuch  hopes;  left  by  prefuminf* 
too  much,  and  performing  too  little,  and  propoiing  to  enter  into 
peace  and  rell  upon  the  cheapell  terms,  we  (hould  at  lad  find  our« 
ielves  deluded  and  excluded.* 

The  fifth  fermon  contains  remarks  on  tfie  pernicious  coofq^ 
quences  of  finful  anger,  and  fome  direflions  how  we  may  re- 
train it.  The  fixth  is  an  illuftration  of  thefe  words  in  the  fe- 
cond  chapter  of  Samuel,  Them  that  honour  me,  J  *wi/l  humour ^ 
The  good,  fays  our  author,  will  moft  probably  he  honoured  iq 
this  life,  and  certainly  in  the  life  to  come.  Tbeir  virtues 
naturally  tend  to  produce  this  effed,  and  the  favour  and  bleft* 
fing  of  God  is  often  vifibly  and  remarkably  extended  to  them. 

But  *  the  moft  perfect  honour  that  we  can  conceive  is  the  efteem 
which  a  perfon  obiains  from  many  \vho  excel  in  wifdom  and 
power  and  goodnefs,  and  which  fliall  continue  for  ever, 

*  Of  all  creatures  who  pofi'efs  underftanding  and  rcafon,  we  (tctt\ 
to  be  the  lowell  in  rank  j  fuperior  to  us  are  innumerable  beings^ 
inhabitants  of  other  and  better  worlds,  the  leall  of  whom  furpafa 
us  in  knowledge  power  and  virtue,  and  who  poflefs  thefe  exjn 
ccljencies  in  various  degrees,  iiccording  to  their  fcvcral  orders. 
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.  *  Such  are  all  who  have  gone  before  us  in  the  ways  of  ngh^ 
teoufncfs,  and  have  piit  off  their  mortal  bodies,  and  the  hoif  of 
iingcls,  whorti  God  fends  forth  to  minifter  unto  them  who  (hall 
be  heirs  otfkl  vat  ion. 

*  £very  good  man,  therefore,  howfoevcr  flighted  and  overlooked 
by  thofe  amongit  whom  he  dwells,  a^bs  in  a  great  theatre,  and 
lias  numberlefs  fpedlators  and  applauders  of  his  condu6l.  To  be 
approved  and  commended  by  thefe  holy  and  wife  and  impartial 
-judges,  this  is  true  honour  y  and  this  honour  every  righteous  per- 
ibn  enjoys,  who  like  thofe  bleffed  Spirits  is  performing  the  will 
of  Gody  -and  filling  up  wkh  integrity  and  dignity  the  oftices  of  his 
station.  His  honour  indeed  is  not  perfedl  in  the  prefent  (hort  life, 
for  he  is  not  acquainted  with  thefe  fuperior  beings,  and  knows 
^otwhen  they  oblcrve  hira,  and  what  they  think  of  hi nn  But  as 
foon  as  he  departs  hence,  he  goes  to  the  invifiWe  world,  and  con- 
verges with  the  fpirits  of  jaft  men  made  perfe£^,  and  with  the 
angels,  who  congratulate  him  upon  his  deliverance  from  mor- 
tality, and  his  conftancy  in  running  the  courfe  fet  before  him. 
Then  he  enters  into  the  poffeflion  of  true  and  eternal  honour, 
which  (hall  be  increafed  in  the  great  day,  when  he  fliall  receive 
the  approbation  of  Chrift  the  judge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  God 
and  Father  o^  all.  This  is  honour  in  the  ftri^eft  fenfe,  or  ra» 
ther  this  alone  deferves  to  be  called  honour.  The  marks  of 
^iftinftion  which  mortal  creatures  confer  upon  each  other,  whea 
compared  to  this,  appear  vain,  and  trilling  and  contemptible  beyond 
nil  expreffion.' 

.  •  The  feventh  is  an  excellent  difcourfe  on  the  proper  boun*. 
daries  of  human  knowledge.  Secret  things  belong  to  the  Lord  our 
Gci/,  but  thofe  things  ivhich  art  revealed  belong  unto  us,  &c.  Oeut* 
Xxix.  29. 

According  to  the  account  of  this  judicious  writer,  among 
the  things  which  are  fecret,  may  be  placed,  1.  A  complete 
knowledge  of  nature,  of  the  vifible  world,  and  of  the  effefts 
of  matter  and  motion.  2.  Among  the  things  pertaining  to 
religion  which  have  occupied  the  minds  of  men  to  no  purpofe, 
we  may  reckon  what  has  been  called  abfolute  predeftination, 
or  the  everlafting  decrees  of  God  concerning  the  fidvation  and 
deftrudion  of  particular  perfons,  3.  Another  fecret  is  an  ac- 
furjrte  knowledge  of  God,  of  his  nature  and  perfeftions.  4. 
Among  the  things  which  we  mufl  not  expefl  thoroughly  to 
underftand  is  God's  providence,  the  manner  in  which  he 
prefides  over  rational  beings,  the  rcafons  of  his  conduft,  the 
ends  which  he  propofes,  and  the  methods  By  which  he  accora- 
pliflies  them,  and  how  far  he  is  aflifting,  hindering,  or  per- 
mitting, in  all  events.  5.  Under  this  head»  which  concerns 
the  myfleries  of  Providence,  may  be  placed  the  reafons  for 
which  God  bellows  profperity  upon  one  perfon,  and  adverfity 
ppon  another.  6.  The  future  condhion  of  the  righteous,  and 
of  the  wicked,  is  one  of  thofe  things  of  which  we  cannot  have 
9  diftinft  and  particular  knowledge.    7.  Among  ^hofe  things 
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which  are  hidden  from  as,  we  tnzj  place  many  difficult-  part# 
of  the  fcriptures,  and  particalarly  thofe  predi&ions  which  are 
yet  unfulfilled.  Laftly,  the  knowledge  of  things  to  come,  of 
the  good  and  evil  which  will  befai  us  in  this  life,  and  of  the 
time  when  our  life  will  end,  are  fecrets  which  God  hath  con« 
cealed  from  us.  Here  then  our  curiofity  is  to  |be  reprefTed^ 
and  turned'  to  more  fuitable  objeds,  namely,  the  truths  which 
God  has  revealed,  the  duties  which  he  requires,  ifc» 

In  the  Seventh  difcourfe,  the  author  explains  the  nature  of 
the  fm  which  our  Saviour  calls  blafphemy  againft  the  Holy 
Ghofl:.  In  his  account  of  this  crime,  he  takps  the  common 
interpretation.  A  blafphemer  againft  tlie  Holy  Ghoft,  he  iays» 
was  one  who  faw  the  miracles  of  ChrifV,  and  by  fome  very 
\i^icked  motive  malicioufty  afcribed  them  to  Satan,  and  proba-* 
bly  finned  againft  cbnfcience.  This  offence  (hall  never  be 
forgiven  ;  that  is,  the  blafphemer's  amendment  is  very'lmpro*. 
bable.  Or,  if  the  words  are  to  be  underilood  in  a  rigid  (tn£c, 
Chrift,  he  thinks,  might  fpeak  as  a  prophet,  who  forefaw  the 
future  behaviour  of  fuch  (inners. 

In  the  ninth  iermon,  he  examines  how  far,  and  in  what 
fenfe  the  love  of  the  world  is  forbidden  by  St..  John,  i  Ep,  \i^ 
15,  or  when  we  may  be  faid  to  love  the  world  too  much.  i« 
He  fays,»  we  love  the  world  too  much,  when,  for  the  fake  of 
any  profit  or  pleafure,  we  wilfully,  and  knowingly,  and  deli^ 
berately  tranfgrefs  the  commands  of  God,  and  become  openly 

•  and  habitually  wicked  and  vicious,  and  live  addided  to  f^nfu* 
ialiry,  to  Intemperance,  to  fraud,  to  extortion,  to  injuftice, 
a.  When  we  take  more  pains  to  obtain  and  fecure  the  conve* 
'  hiences  of  this  life,  than  to  qualify  ourielves  for  the  rewards  of 
the  next.  3.  When  we  cannot  be  contented,  or  patient  and 
refigned  under  low  or  inconvenient  circumftances.  4.  When 
we  cannot  part  with  any  thing  that  we  poflefs  to  thofe  who 
Want  it,  who  deferve  it,  and  who  have  indeed  a  right  to  it, 
5.  When  we  envy  thofe  who  are  more  fortunate  and  more  fa- 
voured by  the  world  than  we  are,  and  cannot  behold  their 
fuccefs  without  repining.  6.  When  we  "honour  and  efteem, 
and  favour  perfbns  purely  according  to  tlieir  birth,  fortunes, 
and  fuccefs,  meafuring  our  judgment  and  approbation  by  their 
outward  appearance  and  fituation  in  life ;  and  laflly,  when 
we  omit  no  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  when  our  great  bufinefs  and  ierious  employment  is  to 
amufe  and  divert  ourielves  till  we  contrad  an  indifference  for 
manly  and  rational  occupations,  deceiving  ourfelves  all  the 
while,  and  fancying  that  we  are  in  a  fafe  condition,  becaufe 
we  are  not  fo  bad  as  feveral  whom  we  could  name,  nor  guilty 

of  fuch  and  fuch  vices  with  whiqh  the  world  abounds. 

The 
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The  fubjea  of  the  tenth  difcourfe  is  the  mcrtality  of  man. 
}n  this  fermon  the  author  proves,  that  our  prefent  ftate  of 
mortaluy  is  convenient  and  ufeful  to  us  upon  many  accounts  ^ 
he  then  points  out  to  us  the  mod  proper  means  wjuch  we  can 
iile,  to  cure  ourfelves  of  the  immoderate  fear  of  death. 

The  ufes  of  death  which  he  mentions  are  thefe.  i .  It  is 
convenient  that  we  ihould  die,  becaufe  this  world  is  a  itate  of 
trial.  2 .  The  confideration  of  death  has  a  tendency  to  dete^ 
iis  from  vice,  and  confequently,  prevents  fome  dilbrders,  and 
xnakes  us  live  together  in  fociety  better  than  we  fhould  others 
wife  pafs  our  days.  3.  The  future  recompencbs  of  obedience 
are  of  a  fpiritual  nature  ;  our  obedience  at  beft  being  defediye^  < 
death  prepares  us  for  the  next  ilate,  and  excites  in  the  foul 
thoughts  and  inclinations  which  ought  to  accompany  it  at  its 
entrance  into  the  world  of  fpirits,  and  into  the  prefence  of  its 
Maker.  Laflly,  if  by  obedience  and  perfeverance  we  fecure 
to  ourfelves  an  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  when  that 
promifed  time  (hall  come,  and  this  corruptible  fliaU  piit  on  in- 
corruption,  the  remembrance  of  our  former  earthly  flate,  and 
of  all  its  inconveniencies,  may,  probably,  add  to  our  happi* 
jitCs  ^  and  then  it  will  be  gqod  for  us  that  we  once  were  mor« 
tal  creatures. 

The  fubjedl  of  the  ninth  fermon  is  the  nature  and  utility  of 
jneeknefs.     Speaking  of  this  virtue,  he  fays, 

*  One  defeft  in"  human  laws  is  that  they  cannot  poflibly  be  ex- 
tended to  all  offences  againft  our  neighbour.  There  arc- many 
breaches  'of  our  focial  duties,  which  produce  much  raifcbief  in 
fociety,  j^nct  yet  muft  be  out  of  the  reach  of  laws,  becaufe  it  is 
irapraflicable  to  call  every  fuch  offender  to  account,  to  pafs  a  juft 
judgment  upon  his  fault,  and  to  aflign  proper  puni(hment  of  it* 
Human  laws  can  only  take  cognifance  of  the  more  notorious 
crimes ;  they  cannot,  for  example,  conveniently  punilh  uncha« 
ritablenefs,  covctoufncfs,  feififhnefs,  infincerity,  lying,  ftubborn- 
nefs,  pride,  morofenefs,  rudenefs,  ingratitude,  and  fuch  unfocial 
qualities. 

*  We  *  read  that  fome  f  nations  had  laws  againft  ingratitude. 
But  t  gratitude  is  a  voluntary  recommence  foi"  benefits  voluntarily 

*  •  Grotius  De  Jur.  B.  II.  xxv.  p.  261.  Ed  Gronov. 

*  t  The  Perfians,  the  Athenians,  and  the  Romans  alfo  5  though 
Seneca  fpcaks  as  if  he  were  not  acquainted  with  the  ftatutes  of  his 
own  nation  concerning  it.  It  is  true  that  between  equals  there 
could  be  no  a6^ion  for  mgratitude;  but  there  are  laws  againft  the 
ingratitude  of  freedmen,  and  of  ions  and  daughters,  which  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  Digfjfs.  ^     ^ 

*  J/tgratos,  de  quibus  patroni  quererentur,  revocavit  [Claudius] 
in  fervitutem.     Suetonius  Chv\d.  2^, 

*  J  At/iems"^^dwer(\is  ingratos  actio  conftituta  eft.  Et  re£lc ; 
-quia  dandi  et  accipiendi  beneficii  commercium,  fine  quo  vix  vita 

bominum  conftat,  perdit  ettollit  quifi^is  ben9  meritoparcm  referre 
ffratiam  negligit,    f^aUr.  Maximum  V.  xii,  3. 
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beftpwed.  In  ads, of  generoiity  and  kindnefs,  it  is  fuppofed  tliat 
•the  perfon  who  confers  a  favour,  confers  it  without  requiring  a 
promife  of  a  return,  elfe  it  would  not  be  giving,  but  trading  and 
felling.  In  a£h  of  gratitude,  the  obliged  peHbn  requites  according 
to  bis  inclination  and  abilities.  He  is  often  the  beft  \vAgt  of  the 
value  pf  the  kindnefs  which  he  has  received,  and  of  the  circuni« 
ftances  increafing.or  lefTeningit^  and  he  returns  good  offices,  fa- 
vours, and  fervlces ;  perhaps  he  bath  nothing  to  give  beiides  his 
heart,  be  repays  benefits  with  love,  honour,  and  refpe6t,  which 
are  no  contemptible  returns,  and  prove  him  to  be  tr^iely  grateful. 
But  human  courts  cannot  meafure  the  degrees  of  love  and  ho- 
nour which  are  due  to  a  benefaftor,  or  the  manner  in  which  they 
fliould  be  cxprefTcd.  Thefe  and  other  reafons  may  be  given,  to 
ihew  that  fuch  laws  Ihould  not  be  made,  and  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted. 

<  National  laws  being  thus  neceifarily  imperfect,  and  incapable 
of  fecuring  the  public  tranquillity,  men,  to  fupj>ly  this  defed, 
have  added  to  them  another  law,  the  law  of  Civility  or  Good- 
manners.  This  is  a  law  of  cuftom,  eflablifhed  by  common  confent, 
and  the  violation  of  it  is  punilhed  by  the  general  difapprobation 
and  contempt  which  the  offenders  againft  it  ufually  undergo. 
But  this  law  alfo  is  infufiicient  for  the  purpofes  for  which  it.  is 
deficned,  as  may  be  known,  if  we  coniider  that  civility  for  the 
jnoft  part  is  outfide  (hew,  dwells  upon  the  tongue  and  in  the  car- 
riage, and  is  not  required  to  extend  itfclf  to  afts  of  real  benefit 
cence  towards  others  5  efpccially  towards  thofe  who  have  offended 
tis  ;  fo  that  one  may  observe  the  laws  of  civility  and  decency,  and 
yet  be  deficient  in  his  duty  to  his  neighbour. 

•  But  in  thofe  *  cafes,  in  which  the  laws  fall  (hort  of  their  de- 
iign,  a  meek  perfon  will  be  a  law  to  himfelf,  and  (hew  more 
Gourteiy,  humanity,  and  condefcenfion.  than  they  require  of  him.* 

The  twelfth  fermon  is  on  religious  retirement.  From  the 
exatnple  of  our  Saviour  in  this  refpeA  the  authDt  draws  theie 
obfervations.  i.  That  we  ought  to  fet  apart  fome  portions  of 
our  time  for  private  and  (ilent  afls  of  religion,  for  conver(a- 
tion  with  God  and  our  own  hearts.  Our  Lord  went  up  into  a 
mountain  apart  to  pray.   .2.  That  we  ought  to  employ  all  the 

<  But  Seneca  is  of  another  opinion,  and  fays ; 

«  Hoc  tam  invifum  vitium,  au  impunitum  clTe  deheat,  quseritur : 
€t  an  hacc  lex,  qux  in  fcholis  exercetur,  etiam  in  civitate  ponenda 
fit,  qua  ingrati  datur  aftio.— Magnum  hoc  argumentura,  dandam 
iion  fuifle  j  quia  adverfus  maleiicium  omne  contenfimus,  et  homi- 
cidii,  veneficii,  parricidii,  violatarum  religioimm,  aliubi  atque 
alibui  diverfa  poena  e(l';  fed  ubique  aliqua.  Hoc  frequentiflln^um 
crimen  nufquam  punitur,  ubique  iraprobatur.  Ncque  abfolvimus 
illud:  fed  cum  di/Hcilis  elTet  incerta:  rei  xdimatio,  tantum  odio 
damnavimus,  et  inter  ea  leliquimus  quae  ad  vindicesDeos  mit- 
timus. Rationes  autem  niultx  mihi  occurrunt,  propter  quas 
crimen  hoc  in  legem  cadere  non  debeat,  &c.  J)c  Benef,  iii.  6. 

«  •  Qnam  anguila  innocentia  eft,  ad  legem  bonum  elTe  ?  quanto 
latius  omciorum  patet,  quam  juris  regula?  quam  multa  pietas,  hu. 
manitas,  liberalitas,  juftitia.  fides  exigunt,  quae  omnia  extra  pub* 
licas  tabu!as  funt  ?  Sen^^a  De  Ira,  ii.  27. 
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powers  and  abilities  which  God  has  conferred  upon  us,  to  the 
glory  of  their  author,  and  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and 
Idfe  no  opportunity  of  doing  good.  Our  Saviour  fpent^  the 
day  in  feeding  and  teaching  the  people.  3.  That  the  aAhre 
and  focial  duties  are  more  valuable  and  important  than  the 
cxmtemplative  virtues  which .  are  of  a  private  and  folitary  na-» 
tufe.  Our  Saviour  left  not  the  people .  till  the  evening  came 
en  ;  and  the  hours  which  he  pa^ed  in  folitu^e  and  retirement 
were  few,  compared  with  thofe  which  he  fpent  in  the  difcharge 
of  his  miniftry.  4.  That  as  our  Saviour  bad,  io  we  alfo  have 
tjme  enough  for  the  one  and  for  the  other^  for  the  exercife  of 
public  and  of  private  duties  and  virtues ;  and  that  therefore 
neither  fhould  be  omitted. 

..  On  a  fequeftered  or  monafiic  life  our  author  has  the(b  }uft 
obfetvations : 

*  Of  two  pcrfons  who  live  fobcrly  and  righteoufly,  the  one  in  a- 
imblic  ftation,  the  othifer  in  retirement,  the  former  muft  be  al- 
lowed  to  be  the  mbre  excellent  perfon,  arid  the  brighter  example 
of  virtue  5  for  it  i»  more  commendable,  becaufe  more  uiefkl,  to 
be  a  buping  light  in  the  midft  of  a  crooked  and  perverfe  gene- 
ration, than  in  a  diefarf ,  in  a  folitude,  where  it  is  in  a  great  mea- 
ibre'loft  to  the  world,  and  (bines  almoft  only  to  itfelf. 

*  The  account  which  we  have  of  the  old  folitary  Saints,  though 
written  by  their  admirers  and  adorers,  is  often  little  to  their 
advantage,  or  to  the  credit  of  Chriftianity,  If  time,  whish  hath 
deftroyed  fo  many  excellent  records  and  monuments,  had 
fwept  away  thofe  hiftories,  the  lofs  had  been  incondderable.  We 
6na  that  their  retired  fituation  and  moping  and  mufing  way  of 
life  threw  them  frequently  into  melancholy  and  enthufiafni,  and. 
foipctimcs  into  frenzy  and  madnefs :  and  indeed  there  are  few 
heads  ftrong  enough  to  bear  perpetual  folitude,  and  a  confinement 
fo  the  fame  place,  the  fame  objedts,  the  fame  occupations,  and  the 
iame  little  circle  of  a&ion  ;  and  when  to  all  this  is  added  want  of 
projper  food  and  of  ileep,  it  is  no  wonder  if^a  man  lofes  his 
fenies. 

*  One  would  not  cenfure  without  diftinftion  all  thofe  who  re-t 
tired  from  the  world.  Their  dcfign  might  be  honeft,  and  their 
piety  fincere;  but  whilft  we  make  proper  allowances  for  their  good 
mtention,  we  cannot  compliment  their  prudence  and  commend 
^heir  choice,  efpecially  when  thefe  inftitutions  became  a  public 
liuifance,  and  called  aloud  for  a  reformation.  Several  evils  arofe 
from  this  injudicious  devotion  :  .young  perfons  were  fometimes  fe- 
duced  from  their  parents,  and  fometimes  confined  againft  their 
inclinations;  they  engaged  themfelves  by  vows  never  to  change 
their  way  of  life,  which  expofed  them  to  innumerable  temptations  $ 

.a  blind  and  flavifti  obedience  was  required  to  their  governors  5  the 
public' was  deprived  of  many  ufeful  citizens,  and  great  fiims  were 
mifemployed  by  the  indifcrcet  charity  of  fimple  perfons  who  gave 
away  their  pofTeffions  to  fuch  focieties.  Vice  ailfo  and  works  o^ 
darknefs  found  their  way  into  fome  of  thefe  religious  houfes, 
which  Teemed  to  be  only  bolted  and  barred  againlt  charity  and 
true  piety, 

«  One 
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*  t>ne  of  the  general  wcakneflesof  mankiod,  13  t6  run  iiito  tf 
trexnes  \  and,  in  truth,  there  is  a  middle  way  between  a  qaite  To* 
Iitar)rlife»  and  a  life  of  gaiety,  hurry,  and  diifipation,  which  con- 
lifts  in  io  laying  out  and  aividing  our  time,  and  chufing  'our 
friends  and  acquaintance,  that  we  may  give  to  every  laborious  or 
ftudious  occupation,  and  to  every  innocent  amufement,  its  proper 
feafon,  and  find  leifure  for  tstry  thing  that  is  good  and  reafon- 
able :  and  this  may  be  done  in  populous  cities  as  well  as  in  cloifters^ 
and  perhaps  much  better.* 

In  the  thirteenth  difcourfe,  the  author  endeavours  to  (et  be« 
fore  us  the  future  ftate  of  the  virtuous.  The  good,  he  ob* 
ierves,  will  hereafter  be  free  from  all  the  pain»  the  fears,  and 
difquietudes  of  life>  will  be  happy  in  the  increaie  of  knowledge^ 
in  a  freedom  from  fin,  in  the  fociety  of  beings  like  themfelves* 
in  occupations  fuitable  to  their  dignity  and  difpofitions,  and. 
in  many  other  refpefls  which  exceed  all  human  conception : 
and  this  happinefs  will  be  encteafed  by  the  certainty  of  its  end« 
Uh  duration. 

In  the  next  fcrmon,  we  have  a  clear  and  fatisfa^lory  illut 
tration  of  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Firft  Epiftle  to 
the  Corinthians ;  on  the  nature  of  Chriftian  charity.  This 
cjiicourfe  abounds  with  excellent  fentiments,  from  which  we 
cannot  forbear  extradiog  the  following  paragraph,  which  is 
cxpreiied  with  a  (hrcwdnefs  peculiar  to  0r.  Jortin. 

*  To  baniOi,  imprifon,  plunder^  ftarve,  hang,  and  burn  men' 
for  religion,  is  not  the  gofpel  of  Chrift,  it  is  the  gofpel  of  the  de* 
vil.  Where  perfecution  begins,  Chriftianity  ends  j  and  if  the  name 
of  it  remains,  the  fpirit  is  gone.  Chrift  never  ufcd  any  thing  that 
looked  like  force  or  violence,  except  once;  and  that  was,  to  drive 
bad  men  out  of  the  temple,  and  not  to  drive  them  in/ 

The  fifteenth  fermon  contains  many  pra£lical  reflexions  on 
the  duty  of  living  peaceably  with  all  men  ;  thedxteenth  points 
out  the  ufe  of  afili^lions :  the  feventeenth  difplays  the  objed« 
the  caufes,  the  effefts,  and  the  cure  of  envy :  the  eighteenth 
^oniifls  of  remarks  on  the  converfion  of  Corpelius,  Ads  x.  22« 
relative  to  the  equity  and  unlimited  beneficence  of  the  Deity* 
and  the  honefl  and  pious  difpofition  of  the  Roman  centurion* 
The  laft  fermon  of  this  volume  is  calculated  to  Ihcw,  that  all  the 
fair  projects  dnd  flattering  hopes  of  the  wicked  are  deludve^ 
and  their  fecurity  without  foundation. 

[  To  be  concUulid  in  our  taxt.  ] 

VI.  Michania  ;  or  the  DsSrint  of  Motion.     Together  nuitb  thi 

ProjtSion  of  the  Sphere^  and  the  LaiAJs  of  Centripetal  Forces^ 

By  William  Emerfon.     ^<uo.     7/.     Nourfe. 

'T^HERE  is  not  any  branch  of  mathematical  knowledge  mor 

-*'     ufeful  to  mankind  than  mechanics  ;  it  is  by  this   noble 

art,  that  the  utmoft  improvement  is  made  of  every  power  and 

force 
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&rce  In-  nal'ure»  and  the  motions  of  the  cieiti^s,  water*  air^ 
and  fire«  ^are  made  fubfervient  to  the  various  purpofes  of  life; 
for,  however  weak  the  force  of  man  appears  to  be,  when  ud^ 
allifled  by  this  art,  yet  with  its  aid,  there  is  fcarce  any  thipg 
above  its  reach.  By  this  fcience,  we  caa  inveiligate  the  pro- 
perties of  the  mechanical  powers,  as  the  lever,  balance,  wheels 
or  axis  in  peritrochio,  pulley,  &c.  illuftrate  the  whole  theory 
of  motion,  (hew  how  to  determine  the  motions  which  are  pro* 
duced  by  given  forces,  and  converfely,  when  the  phaenomeiiji 
t>f  thofe  motions  are  given,  we  can,  with  great  facility,  trace 
the  powers  or  forces  from  whence  the  motions  themfelves  di4 
firft  arife.  Without  the  knowledge  of  mechanics,  we  coukt 
Dot  even  account  for  the  moft  common  and  natural  motions  of ' 
animals,  fuch  as  walking,  jumping,  flying,  fwimming  ;  for  all 
thefe  depend  upon  the  properties  of  thQ  center  of  gravity  :  it 
is  by  the  motion  of  this  point,  as  our  author  juftly  remarks^ 
*  that  when  a  man  endeavours  to  walk,  be  flretches  out  his 
hind  leg,  and  bends  the  knee  of  his  fore  leg,  by  which  means 
his  body  is  thruft  forward,  and  the  center  of  gravity  of  hisi 
body  is  moved  forward  beyond  his  feet,  then  to  prevent  his 
falling,  he  immediately  takes  up  his  hind  foot,  and  places  it 
forward  beyond  the  center  of  gravity,  then  he  thurfts  himfelf 
forward,  by  his  leg  which  now  is  the  hindmoft,  till  his  center 
of  gravity  be  beyond  his  fore  foot,  and  then  he  fets  his  hind 
foot  forward  again,  and  thus  he  continues  walking  as  long  as 
hepleafes. 

'  In  (landing  a  man  having  his  feet  dofe  together  cannot 
iiand  fo  firmly,  as  when  they  are  at  fome  diftance,  for  the 
greater  the  bafe,  the  firmer  the  body  will  ftand,  therefore  a 
globe  1%  eafily  moved  upon  a  ptane^  and  a  needle  cannot  ftand 
upon  its  point,  any  otherwife  than  by  fiicking  it  into  the 
plane. 

'  When  a  man  is  feated  in  a  chair,  he  cannot  rife  till  he 
.  thrufts  his  body  forward,  and  draws  his  feet  backward,  till 
the  center  of  gravity  of  his  body  be  before  his  feet ;  or  at 
leafl:  upon  them,  and  to  prevent  falling  forward,  he  fets  one 
of  his  feet  forward  and  then  he  can  fland,  or  flep  forward  as 
he  pleafes. 

*  All  other  animals  walk  by  the  fame  rules,  firfl  fetting  one 
foot  forward,  that  way  the  center  of  gravity  leans,  and  then 
another.  In  walking  up  hill,  a  man  bends  his  body  forward, 
that  the  center  of  gravity  may  lie  forward  of  his  feet ;  and  by 
that  means  he  prevents  his  falling  backward,  I  n  carrying  a 
burthen,  a  man  always  leans  the  contrary  way  that  the  bur- 
then lies,  fo  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  whole  of  his- 
kody  and  the  burthen,  may  fall  upon  his  feet.  And  a  fowl 
z  going 
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goin|^  tnrer  an  obfiacle,  thrufls  his  l^ead  forward,  by  fhaf 
means  moving  the  center  of  gravity  of  his  whole  body  for- 
wardS)  fo  that  by  fetting  one  foot  upon  thb  obfkcle,  he  cat< 
the  more  cafily  get  oyer  it* 

Amongft  other  very  ufeful  mechan?<J  difquffitions  in  this 
work,  we  meet  with  an  elegant  defcription  and  rationale  o( 
the  common  pocket  watch ;  wherein  Mr.  Emerfon  gives  It  a$' 
his  opinion*  that  a  clock  or  watch,  going  by  a  fpring,  can' 
Bever  be  made  to  keep  time  truly,  except  it  be  always^  kept  tci 
the  fanie  degree  of  heat  or  cold  ;  for  this,  he  fays, '  cannot 
be  done  without  conflant  attendance  ;  and  if  any  fort  of  me- 
chanifm  be  contrived  to  correct  this,  yet,  as  (bch  a  thing  can 
only  be  made  by  guefs,  it  cannot  be  trufted  to  at  fea,  but  only 
fcr  (bort  voyages.  But  no  motion,  however  regular,  can  an- 
fwer  at  fea,  where  the  irregular  motion  of  the  ihip  will  con- 
ftantly  dillurb  it:  add  to  this,  that  the  fmall  compafs  a  watch 
is  contained  ia»  makes  it  eaiier  difturbed,  than'  a  larger  ma- 
chine would  be  ;  but  to  fuppofe,  that  any  regular  motion  can 
fubfift  among  ten  thoufand  irregular  motions,  and  in  ten  thoo- 
fand  different  diredtons,  is  a  mod  glaring  abfurdlty.  And  if 
any  one  with  fuch  a  machine  would  but  make  trial  of  it  to  the 
£a(V- Indies,  he  would  find  the  abfurdity  and  difappointmenK 
And  therefore,  I  never  expeft  to  fee  fuch  a  time-keeper,  or 
any  fuch  thing  as  a  watch  or  clock  going  by  a  fpring,  to  keep 
true  time  at  fea  :  but  time  will  difcover  all  things/ 

*  As  to  pendulum  clocks  their  irregularity  in  the  fame  la- 
titude is  owing  to  nothing  but  the  lengthening  or  ihortenihg 
of  the  pendulum,  which  is  a  mere  trifle  to  the  other.  Buc 
then  they  would  be  infinitely  more  difturbed  at  fei  than  a 
watch,  and  in  a  florm  would  not  go  at  all.  In  different  la- 
titudes too  another  h-regularity  attends  a  pendidum  depending* 
on  different  forces  of  gravity.  Though  this  amounts  but  ta 
a  fmall  matter,  yet  it  makes  a  confiderable  variation  in  a  great 
length  of  time.  For  in  fonth  latitudes  where  the  gravity  is' 
lels,  a  clock  lofes  time ;  and  in  north  latitudes,  where  ther 
gravity  is  greater,  it  gains  time.  So  that  none  of  thefe  ma- 
chines are  fit  to  meafure  time  at  fea,  although  ten  times  ten' 
thoufand  pounds  fhould  be  given  away  for  making  them.* 

If  we  do  not  miilake  Mr.  Emerfon  in  this  extra(fb,  where  he 
fays  in  fouth  latitudes  the  gravity  is  lefs,  and  in  north  latitudes' 
the  gravity  is  greater  ;  we  apprehend,  he  would  be  underftood' 
to  mean,  that  in  fouth  latitudes  the  force  of  gravity  decreafes 
from  the  equator  towards  the  fouth- pole  ;  and  in  north  lati- 
tudes the  force  of  gravity  increafes  from  the  equator  towards 
the  north  pole.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  we  mnft  beg  leave  to  ob- 
ittst  to  this  gentleman,  that,  all  the  authors  wb  have  ever 
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ften  upon  the  fubjed  of  gravitation^  unanimoufliy  agree,  that 
the  force  of  gravity  Increafes  from  the  equator  towards  either 
pole,  and  that  in  the  ratio  of  the  iquare  of  the  right  fine  of 
the  latitude.  However^  as  difcuflion^  of  this  kind  relating  to 
the  more  exalted  and  difficult  parts  of  nnathematical  phyGcs, 
are  not  fo  immediately  within  our  province,  or,  perhaps,  the 
reach  of  our  abilities,  we  fhall  clofe  this  article  with  obfenr- 
ing,  that  the  other  parts  of  this  performance,  which  treat  of 
the  projedtion  of  the  fphere,  ond  the  dodrlne  of  centripetal 
,  forces,  are  executed,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  in  a  con- 
cife,  elegant,  and  judicious  manner. 

VII*  J  Sjftem  of  Jfironomjf.  Containing  tbt  In^tftigation  and  Di^ 
m»nf  ration  of  tb$  EknunU  of  that  Scienct.  8«V0.  7/*  Sounds 
Nourfe. 

'T^HE  invention  of  aftronomy  has  been  varioufly  affigned, 
•■'  and  feveral  perfons,  feveral  nations,  ^nd  feveral  ages  have 
laid  claim  to  it.  Plato,  in  his  Epinomis,  tells  us,  it  was  k 
barbarian  who  firft  obferved  the  heavenly  motions,  to  which  he 
was  led  by  the  clearnefs  of  the  weather  in  the  fummer-feafon  ; 
as  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  where  the  ftars  are  clearly  fecn,  there 
being  neither  rain  nor  clouds  to  interrupt  the  profped,  and 
the  want  of  this  clearnefs  of  atmofphere  is  the  reafon  why 
the  Greeks  came  fo  late  to  the  knowledge  of  aflronomy. 

The  generality  of  writers  ^x  the  origin  of  afironomy  in 
Chaldea ;  fome  attribute  the  invention  to  the  antient  He- 
bfew$,  and  others  even  to  the  firft  men,  building  on  the  au- 
thority of  Jofephus,  and  the  mention  he  makes  about  Seth's 
pillars.  The  Muffulmans,  with  fome  Jews,  as  well  as  Chrif^ 
tains,  afcribe  it  to  Enoch ;  and  other  of  the  orientals  to  Caiti. 
But  as  we  find  no  terms  of  aflronomy  in  the  language  of  thofe 
firft  people,  that  is,  in  the  Hebrew  language,  recorded  in  any 
other  profane  hiftory,  nor  in  facred  writ,  if  we  except  what  is 
mentioned  in  Job  and  the  books  of  Solomon,  their  opinions 
appear  fcarce  fufficient  to  ftrengthen  the  affirmation  of  Jbfe« 
phus. 

*  The  Egyptians  learned  from  the  Edomites  aftronomy  and 
navigation.  For  the  Edomires  ufed  to  make  long  voyages  up- 
on the  Red-fea,  for  the  fake  of  merchandifing.  And  wheu 
they  were  conquered  by  David,  they  fled  into  Egypt,  and  to 
tht  coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  Perfian  gulf.  They 
afterwards  began  the  like  vo)iages  upon  the  Mediterranean. 
Their  year  was  the  luni-folar  year,  derived  from  Noah,  and,  at 
that  time  confifted  of  360  days.  By  the  heliacal  rifmgs  and 
fettings  of  the  ftars,  they  found  the  year  to  (ionfift'of  365 
Vol.  XXXI.  Jum,  1771.        '      H  h  days; 
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4ays;  therefore,  they  .added  five  days  to  the  old  year.  Tbfa 
was  In  the  reign  of  Aramon.  Afterwards  they  formed  the 
ftars  into  conflcllations,  and  alio  made  obfervations  of  the 
planets,  which  they  called  after  their  gods. 

*  When  the  Ethiopians  invaded  £gypt»  the  Egyptians  that 
fled  to  Kabylon  carried  with  them  the  Egyptian  year  of  365 
days,  and  the  art  of  ailronomy,  and  founded  the  sera  of  Na- 
bonnaifan  The  pradice  of  obferving  the  (iars  was  carried 
into  other  countries;  the  Greeks  had  all  their  af^ronottii cat 
learning  from  Egypt,  Then  Atjas  formed  the  fphere  of  the 
iLybians,  and  Chiron  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Chaldeans 
another  fphere  for  their  own  ufe.* 

Mr.  Emerfon,  the  ingenious  author  of  this  performance, 
bas  divided  it  into  feven  felons,  wherein  the  various  phe* 
Homena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  nature  of  •  folar,  lunar, 
and  fatellitan  ediples,  the  theory  of  the  primary  planets  and 
comets,  together  with  many  other  curious,  and  no  lefs  ufeful, 
l^ftrpnomical  matters,  are  treated  upon  in  a  clear  and  very 
^omprehenlive  manner,  which  in  fome  roeafure  wi)l  b« 
fvinced  by  the  following  extract  relating  to  the  method  of  find* 
}n^  the  longitude  of  a  place. 

'  To  find  the  difference  of  longitude  of  two  places,  or  tbo 
difference  of  meridians,  is,  as  our  author  juftly  remarks,  aa 
eifential  point  both  of  geography  and  navigation.  To  per- 
form which,  feveral  methods  have  b^ea  propofed,  (bme  more 
pra^icpble  than  others,  but  all  of  them  depend  upon  ailrono- 
n>ical  priaciplesi  and  therefore  I  give  it  a  place  here,  and  is 
^s  follows. 

^  If  a  watch,  or  time*piece,  can  be  made  to  keep  rimeex* 
|l£tly,  fuch  9  machine  being  fet  to  the  true  time  of  the  day  in 
^rxy  one  placei  and  carried  to  another  place,  it  will  flill  ihew 
the  time  at  the  firfi'  place ;  and  therefore^  if  the  time  can  be 
);nown  of  this  fecond  place,  the  difference  of  time,  and  there* 
ibre  the  difference  of  longitude,  will  be  known  between  one 
place  and  the  other. 

'  Now  to  find  the  hour  of  ^he  day  at  this  fecond  place,  twQ 
equal  altitudes  of  the  fun  mud  be  taken  the  fanne  day,  and 
the  ej^a^t  times  noted  by  the  time-keepef •  Then  the  middle, 
j|}etweea  thefc  two  times  of  obfervation,  (hows  what  hour  it  {s 
a?  the  firft  place,^  when  it  is  twelve  o^clock  at  the  fecond  place; 
confequently,  the  difference  of  time  between  the  two  places  is 
known,  which  gives  the  difference  of  longitude,  allowing  1 5; 
degrees  to  an  hour.  If  the  time-keeper  be  ihort  of  twelve 
O*clock,  at  the  middle  time,  the  fecond  place  lies  «a(iwarc( 
from  thp  firff.  Rut  if  the  middle  time  be  paft  twelve,  the  fe- 
cond pla^e  ^ies  v^effwarc}*    A  CQq^ipo.a  w^tch  being  fet  to 
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twchre^  when  the  time- keeper*  is  at  the  middle .  time ;  or,  ' 
ivhich  is  the  fame^  thing,  if  it  be  fet  fo  much  paft  twelve,  as 
the  time  keeper  is  paft  the  middle  time,  it  will  continuQ.to 
(hew  the  time  in  that  place.  This  method  is  adapted  to  the 
fea.  If  Aich  a  machine  be  exa^ly  made  like  Mr,  Harrifon's 
time  keeper,  it  may  do  well  enough  for  (hort  diftances,  but 
will  be  ufelefs  for  long  ones,  for  the  following  realbns.  1.  Heat 
and  cold  will  have  an  ^effedt  upon  the  fprings,  and,  cohfe- 
quently,  will  retard  or  accelerate, the  motion,  2.  The  tqfling 
pf  the  (hip  at  fea  will  have  an  effe^^  upon  any  moving  ma- 
chine, which  will  hinder  it  from  going  equally,  at  nil  times. 
3.  Whatever  may  be  the  error  generated  in  a  fmall  diftance, 
or  fmail  time,  that  error  will  be  multiplied  in  a  large  diftance 
and  time^,  being  proportional  to  the  time;  (q  tn.at  in  long 
voyages  it  will  be  ufelefs.  1  he  immenfe  price  of  fuch  ^  ma- 
<;hine,  when  made  to  the  utmoft  accuracy,  will  prevent  it3  be- 
ing generally  ufeful.' 

To  this  method  of  finding  the  longitude  by  a  time-piece, 
'  Mr.  Emerfon  fubjoins  feveral:  other  methods  ferving  for  the 
fdme  purpofe,  viz.  by  the  moor^'s  diftance  from  a  fixed  fiar, 
the  occultaiion  of  a  liar  by  the  moon,  or  the  appulfe  of  a  ftar 
to  the  ipoon,  or  by  having  a  meridian.  Likewife  by  an 
eclipfe  of  the  moon  obferved  in  two  different  places,  he,  (hews 
bow  the  longitude  may  be  eafily  found  at  land,  and  laftly  by 
the  eclipfes  of  Jupiter's  firft  fateUite,  \\^hich  .method  our  au* 
tbkQr  thinks  preferable  to  any  other,  the  longitude  may,  by  help 
Qf  the  neccifary  tables  caiefuiiy  conftruded^  be  determined, 
even  at  fea,  to  a  degree  of  exadtnefs  fuftkient  for  nautical 
purpofes.  We  therefore  recommend  this  fyftem  of  aftronomy,  - 
t^hich  contains  an  inveftigation  and  demonftration  of  the  ele- 
inents  of  that  fcience,  to  the  perufal  of  fuch  as  are  defirous  of 
pbtaining,  without  the  help  of  a  mafter,  a  competent  know- 
ledge therein. 


VI U.  Ediptjcal  Aftronomy  re/I  or  ed  to  its  Natural  Simplidty^  in 
Theory  and  PraQUgy  upon  Mojaic  Pfindples  ;  tivbofe  Ujis  ar$  alfi 
fpecified  in  Na-vigaiion,      By  James  Hurly,    j?.  A,     %<vo,     3/. 

"    Gallon. 

IT  is  no  very  uncommon  thing  for  men  to  endeavour  to 
depreciate  that  fcience  which,  with  the  moft  feyere  ap- 
plication, they  have  not  been  able  to  comprehend,  this  we 
have  frequently  feen  veiiiied  in  the  works  of  Pope,  Swift,  and 
others  5  but  as  thefe  were  men  of  infinite  wit  and  humour,  it 
ieldom  happened  that  the  pleafant  raillery  which  they  difplayed 
on  fuch  Qccafions  ever  gave  the  leaft  offence.     On  the  other 
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hand,  vrhen  men  of  more  fnifa  nth  ropy  than  undeHhnding 
make  the  attack,  it  then  becomes  a  different  affair  ;  the  want' 
of  4ijfficient  knowledge  to  condu*^  the  proper  arguments,  the 
low  and  trivial  fubrerfuges  generally  had  recour^  to,  and  the 
illiberal  manner  {Co  infeparable  from  little  minds)  in  which 
they  treat  the  profeilbrs  and  encouragers  of  that  particular' 
icience  or  branch  of  learning  they  are  defirotis  to  depreciate, 
only  ferve  to  render  themfelvcs  both  ridiculous  and  contemp- 
tible. We  would  not  here  be  underftood  to  apply  this  wholly 
fo  the  author  of  the  work  now  before  us,  whofe  performance 
k  of  another  kind  ;  it  confifts  of  many  quotations  from  the 
facred  writings,  to  prove  the  fuperiority  of  ihe  fyftem  of  phi*  * 
lofophy  as  given  by  Mofes,  above  the  vile  hypothefis  of  un- 
infpired  writers,  which,  notwithflanding  their  being  moft  un- 
doubtedly true,  yet  neverthelefs  feem  unneceffary,  becaufe  it 
is  contending  for  what  no  man  in  his  fenfes  can  poflibly  deny, 
and  therefore  Mr.  Hurly,  we  think,  might  have  Ip^red  him- 
felf  the  trouble  of  proving  that  the  whole  tribe  of  idle  philo- 
fophers  fuch  as  Newton.  Halley,  Defcartes,  Sec,  could  (land 
in  no  degree  of  comparifon  with  the  illudrious  and  infpired 
jew  above-mentioned.  Agreeable  to  this  do£irine  our  reverend 
author  has  clearly  (hewn  the  parallactic  abfurdities  of  modern 
adronomers  have  no  place  in  the  Mofaic  revealed  fyilem. 
^  The  fun  and  moon  are  fet  both  of  them  in  the  fphere  of  the 
fixed  Aars,  which  aflronomers  place  at  an  almo(l  immenfe 
diilan'^e  ftom  the  earth.  The  fun  and  moon  are  fet  in  tbe 
ftarry  firmament,  therefore  there  is  no  pbilofbphical  diftance 
of  their  orbits  to  caufe  the  difference  of  parallaxes,  which  is 
founded  by  philofophers  upon  that  diftance.'  The  qualifier 
of  the  fun  and  moon  and  their  effects  upon  each  other^  is  ftill 
clearer,  if  poffible,  upon  the  fame  principles  as  before. 
*  1  hat  the  fun  is  the  fountain  of  heat  is  evident  to  our  fenfes^ 
but  that  the  moon  is  coU,  as  the  fun  is  hef^  may  appear  flrange 
to  many  who  have  imbibed  the  philo(c>pher*6  dodrine,  that  all 
the  celedi^l  bodies  are  earths^  and  that  ibg  fun  is  a  great  earth 
wibemently  Lot,  It  was  a  doArine,  however,  apparently  known 
to  Mofei^  who  places  the  moon  at  the  f^me  diftance  from  the 
.  earth  as  the  fun  and  the  ftars,  whereas  if  we  judge  of  the 
diftance  by  our  fenfes,  the  moon  is  vifibly  nearer  than  the 
iftars>  What  can  produce  this  effcA?  Wby  we  know  very 
well  that  objeSs  are  vifibly  nearer  as  they  are  feen  through  a 
dTcnfer  medium  :  and  the  cold  moon,  condenfing  the  mediuni 
by  which  \t  is  encompaffed,  caufes  it  to  appear  fo  much  nearer 
to  us  as  the  medium  is  more  condenfed,  through  which  the 
light  of  the  moon  palfes.  So  an  horizontal  objedl  appears 
larger,  and  coafequintly  nearer,  in  the  heavens,  than  it  aji»- 
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|>eafS  afterwards  when  it  is  got  above  the  denfer  air  encom- 
pafling  the  furfaee  of'  the  earth  ;  and  thus  the  moon  will  be 
more  refraded  than  other  objedls,  and  will  appear  al  lb  more 
depreflfed  through  a  glafs,  or  as  having  a  greater  parallax  than 
the  other  planets. 

•  Moreover  the  €oU  quality  of  the  moon  is  alfo  an  obje6l 
of  fenfe,  and  any  perfon  poffeffed  of  a  good  telefcope  may 
make  the  experiment  who  may  plainly  difcover  that  from  the 
time  of  the  new  moon  to  the  full,  dn  envelopement  of  iV# 
fpreads  gradually  over  the  moon's  furface,  and  after  the  full, 
the  ke  is  thawed  and  difperfed,  as  the  moon  returns  to  the 
fun. 

*  From  thefe   oppofite  qualities  of  heat  and  cold  in  theyia  ' 
and  mQQft^  the  theory  of  the  moon's  motion,  ageeable  to  the 
agronomical  fydem  of  Mofes,  is  deduced.' 

The  miftaken  notions  of  aftronomers,  *  who  are  apt  to 
boaft  much  of  their  knowledge  in  the  nature  of  eclipfes,'  is 
corrected  upon  Mofaic  principles  in  this  manner.  *  The 
liglit  ahd  heat  of  the  fun  raifes  a  thick  cloud  on  the  furface  of 
the  moon,  whereby  its  luftre  is  taken  off,  and  the  moonceafes 
to  be  vifible  or  is  eclipfed.  •  I  have  already  proved,  continues 
Our  author,  that  the  moon  i$  a  compojition  of  coU^  a$  the  fun  is  a 
Jire^  which  cold  freezes  t-he  ambient  floiid,  and  Invelopes  a  full 
tnoon  in  a  covering  of  ice.  The  eye  of  an  unprejudiced 
mail  may  njery  clearly  fie  the  procefs  of  an  icy  covering  com- 
mencing with  the  new  moon,  and  growing  gradually  over  the 
old  moon,  which  is  oftentimes  perceived  with  the  new,  till  at 
th&time  of  the  full  moon  (he*  covering  is  completed.  The 
moon  being  therefore  inverted  with  a  covering  of  ice,  the  fame 
phenomena  muft  attend  the  moon  when  expofed  to  the  fun's 
rays,  as  are  obfervable  on  the  furface  of  ice  when  expofed  to 
heat.  And  fo  at  the  time  of  a  lunar  eclipfe  when  the  faces  of 
the  fun  and  moon  are  oppofite,  and  the  fun's  rays  iflue  with 
full  force  againft  the  moon's  furface,  the  folar  heat  excites  this 
aqueous  'vdpour^  or  cloud,  which,  according  to  the  different  pro- 
portions of  its  denfity,  may  quite  obfcure  the  light  of  the 
moon,  or  leave  it  more  or  lefs  perceptible,  agreeably  to  the. 
different  effefts  of  different  cfouds  pafling  over  the  planet. 
The  cold  of  the  moon  alfo,  condenfmg  that  part  of  the  at- 
mofphere  which  fhe  aflumes  at  the  full,  caufes  an  attra£tion  of 
the  fun's  rays  that  way  tending  to  a  focus,  and  therefore 
conical.' 

We  fincerely  wiih  Mr,  Hurly  had  omitted  the  calculations 
relating  to  eclipfcs,  becaufe  they  feem  rather  deduced  from 
t*he  uncertain  principles  of  modern  artronomy  than  from  thofe 
contained  in  the  Mofaic  Revealed  Syftem,  and  confcquently  do, 
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in  our  opimon,  vitiate  this  otherwtfe  extraordinary  perfeiT 
mance,  efpecUlly  as  Mr.  Hurly  appears  belter  quali&ed  in  Vm 
iacerdotal  office  than  in  arithmetical  computations. 


IX.  Pfimiflei  and  PonviT  of  Hkrm9ny,    ^19,  7/.  6d.     Baker  and 

Leigh. 

'T^HE  writers  on  the  fubjcd  of  mufic  .arc  very  numeroas, 
-*'  and  yet  there  is  no  fcience,  perhaps,  furniihed  with  fo 
few  well-wrltten  books  :  whether  this  be  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  fubjedl,  or  the  want  of  abilities  in  thofe  who  ha7« 
treated  it,  we  fliall,  not  pretend  to  determine;  but  we  m'ay 
venture  to  affirm,  that  learning  and  tafte,  theory  "and  prac- 
tice, have  fo  feldom  been  united,  that  they  fcem  almoft  in- 
CompsitiWe.  Thofe  who  treat  mufic  merely  as  a  fcience,  with- 
out poifeffing  the  praftical  part,  are  naturaliy  contra&ed  in 
their  ideas,  and  ufelefs  to  profelTors  :  and,  on  the  contrary, 
snere  pra^ical  muficians,  who  have  feldom  had  either  educa* 
tion  or  leifure,  to  qualify  themfelves  on  the  fide  of  learning, 
produce  nothing  but  crude  and  indigefted  reveries,  which  3 
man  of  tafte  in  literature  difdains  to  read.  That  this  has  been 
the  cafe  with  fome  of  the  rooftable  pradlical  mnficians,  we 
can,  from  our  own  knowledge  affert.  They  have  the  antbi- 
tion  of  paffing  for  men  of  fcience ;  they  fpeak  of  Greek  wri- 
ters without  Greek;  of  arithmetical  proportions  without  fi- 
gures ;  of  ratios  without  geometry,  and  equations  without  d- 
gebva.  The  late  Dr.  Pepufch,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  of 
univerfal  reading  in  mufical  compofitions,  attempted  toesq^lain 
the  Greek  fyftems ;— but  abftrufe  calculations  being  neceflary  in 
the  bufinefs,  he  had  recourfe  to  his  friend  De  Moivre,  who 
inras  no  mufkian,  and  underftood  the  doflor  as  little  as  the 
do£lor  did  Euclid :  they  never  met  without  a  quarrel,  fer  as 
jpach  would  talk  about  what  he  did  not  underfland,  each  muft 
by  turns  have  been  abfurd.  We  have  been  credibly  informed, 
that  the  fame  thiiig  happened  in  France  between  the  famous 
Rameau,  and  M.  D'Alembert ;  and .  at  Padua,  between  Tar- 
tini  and  Padre  Colombo,  the  profelTor  of  mathematics  at  that 
ttniverfity. 

The  work  before  us,,  however,  feems  free  ftom  foch  objcc^ 
tions,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  written  by  no  half-bred  fcho* 
lar,  or  (hallow  mufician ;  but  by  one  poflefled  of  all  the  nc- 
^cflary  requifites  for   fucb  a  talk.  ■  Before  we  proceed  tor 

i|s  examination,  it.  is  necefTary  to  explain  the  author's 
intention,  whiclx  we  cannot  do  better  than  by  his  owa 
words. 
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-'*  tfi6  high  opinion  ^hich  I  hati  long  entertainccl  of'  themtoiie 
^r  Sig.  Tartini,  together  with  his  great  reputation  over  all  Eu^ 
rppcj  for  many  years,  made  me  c«pc6b  fomething  extraorxUnary 
from  a  Treatife  publiihed  by  him,  intitled,  Trattato  di  Miifica  /e- 
tondo  la  vera  Scienia  dell'  Armonia.  I  always  imagined  he  had 
principles  UhknoWn  to  other  artifts  in  his  way.  A  luperior  effeft 
muft  imply  a  fuperior  caufe.  In  this  opinion  I  was  not  difap- 
pointed.  I  found  his  treatife  fuU^  of  many  new  and  well-foundeif 
do^rinesy  pra^ical  as  well  as  fpeculative.  To  give  fome  idea  of 
thefe,  is  the  defign  of  the  followmg  (hort  piece. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  this  woti^  before  us  is  intended 
as  a  commentary  upon  Tartini's  Treatife  of  Mufic,  publiihed 
Ht  Padua,  1754.  Tartini  was  fo  eminent  a  pradical  mufician^ 
that  hts  naitie  and  worlds  are  well  known  to  almoft  every  lovet 
of  mufic  in  Europe*  The  author  of  the  Prefent  State  of  Mu* 
fie  in  France  and  Italy,  has  given  a  iketch  of  his  life,  which 
we  have  inserted  in  this  Number,  p.  42:6,  to  which  we  refer  the 
teader  e  but  though  Tartini  was  fo  admirable  on  the  fide  of 
pradice^  *  he  wanted,  fays  our  author,  a  little  of  that  ikill  in 
Ivriting,  which  he  (hewed  in  fo  eminent  a  degree  in  compofing 
and  playing.'  In  his  mufical  compofitions  he  li  clear,  fimple^ 
and  mafterly  1  but  in  his  theoretical  writings  he  is  often  obfcuret 
tonfufed,  and  unfcientific.  Our  author,  however  in  the  truck 
fpirit  of  Criticifm,  has  cleared  his  obfcarity,  pointed  out  his  er^ 
rors,  reconciled  his  feeming  contradiAious,  and  illu(lrat£fl  his 
principles. 

To  follow  Tartini  and  his  commentator  ift  every  chapter^ 
would  exceed  the  limits  allowed  us  for  fo  fhort  a  work ;  and 
to  give  extrafts  from  a  fyftem  of  which  the  principal  merit  is 
confiftency,  would  be  to  take  away  a  link  of  a  chain,  or  a 
component  part  of  a  whole,  which  owed  all  its  beauty,  o^ 
ufe,  to  the  place  it  held,  relatively  to  that  whole ;  or  to  ili* 
luilrate  from  mufic  itfelf,  it  would  bd  taking  away  from  an 
j^xcellent  concerto,  a  fecoiid  violin,  or  tenor  part,  which  has 
neither  beauty  nor  ufe  but  in  conjundioh  with  the  other  pafcs. 

In  the  author's  cpmmentary  upon  Tartini's  firft  chapter,  he 
explains  very  clearly  the  famous  phenomenon  of  a  murfical 
ilriug  or  (bund  producing  its  own  harmon;^,  upon  which  M* 
Rameau  has  built  his  theory  of  a  fundamental  bafe.  This 
elfefl  is  fenfible  only  to  praftifed  and  dlfcriminating  ears ;  but 
to  fuch  the  tone  of  a  great  bell,  the  ftrings  of  a  double  bafe, 
or  loweft  found  in  a  harplichordi  divide  themfelves  into  the 
harmonics  of  the  whole  (bund,  in  the  following  harmonic 
proportions,  1,  f,  f,  Suppofe  the  firing  double  C  upon  the 
harpfichord  to  be  ftruck,  and  af^er  the  found  C,  its  oflave  c* 
its  12th  g,  and  its  17th  or  major  3d  e,  may  be  heard  one  af- 
ter the  other  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  itrings  of  an  ^oliaii 
barpi  tuned  unifoni  produce  the  common  chordi  not  approzi*  ' 
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mated  into  3d,  5th,  and  8th,  as  the  form  of  the  hand  w* 
quires  in  playing  on  the  harp(ichord»  but  in  the  harmonic  fe'^ 
riesi  I,  i,  ff  t>  "t*  6*  which,  in  common  mufical  language, 
would  be  called  double  C,  its  pflave  ;  its  izth,  or  the  5  th  of 
that  ofiave ;  its  15th,  or  double  o^iave;  its  17th,  or  the  ma- 
jor 3d  of  the  double  o^ave;  its  Jpth*  or  minor  3d  of  the 
tierce  or  major  3d ;  and  in  its  laft  effort,  it  feebly  gives  the 
flat  7th  of  the  double  o6lave.     C,  c,  g,  c,  e,  g,  b  fiat. 

The  author,  in  the  hiflory  of  this  difcovery,  traces  it  no 
higher  than  the  time  of  Merfennus,  with  whom  he  leaves  it; 
but  it  feems  to  have  been  known  long  before  his  time,  as  the 
organ  is  conAruded  upon  the  fame  principle  ;  the  flops  of  that 
inftrument  being  proportioned  to  each  other  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  founds  abovementioned,  which  are  generated  by  a 
fingle  firing  or  tone :  when  the  flops,  known  by  tie  names  of 
the  diapafon,  principal,  12th,  15th,  and  tierce,  are  drawa 
out,  every  (ingle  key  of  an  organ  gives  the  complete  chord, 
as,  when  G  only  is  flruck,  and  it  is  imagined  that  no  other 
founds  are  mixed  with  it,  wind  is  conveyed  to  the  pipes  G,  g, 
di  g,  b,  &c. 

But  the  principal  phenomenon  upon  which  Tartiqi  builds 
his  fyflem  is  quite  new,  and  was  firfl  difcovered  by  Tartini 
himfelf. 

*  It  is  as  follows :  two  founds  being  given  on  any  mufical  in- 
ftrument, which  will  admit  of  their  being  held  out  for  any  time, 
and  of  being  flrengthcned  at  pleafure,  as  on  the  trumpet,  the 
German  horn,  the  violin,  hautboy,  &c.  a  third  found  will  be  beard* 
On  the  violin,  let  the  notes  C  E,  C  (harp  E,  B  E,  B  G,  B  flat  G,  be 
founded  with  a  ftrong  bow,  the  third  founds  will  be  heard  as  follows : 

and  are  marked  by  clofed  notes  or 
crotchets.  The  fame  tiling  will  hap- 
pen if  the  fame  intervals  be  founded 
by  two  players  on'  the  violin,  diftant 
from  one  another  about  29  or  30 
feet;  always  ufing  a  flrong  bow, 
and  holding  out  the  notes.  The  auditor  will  hear  the  third  found 
much  better,  if  placed  in  the  middle  between  them,  than  if  nearer 
to  one  than  the  other.  Two  hautboys  will  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fect, placed  at  a  much  greater  diftance,  and  even  when  the  hearer 
is  not  in  the  middle,  and  ftill  more  if  he  is  From  this  phaeno- 
menon  he  dediices  all  the  third  founds  arifing  from  fimple  in- 
tervals, that  together  complete  the  harmonic  feries,  as  far  as  it  is 
ufed in  pradice.  The  5th  gives' the  third  found  anifon  to  the 
lower  note ;  the  4th  gives  the  5th  below  the  lower  note,  &c.  but 
I  fliall  not  enumerate  all  the  third  founds,  though  the  detail  is 
extreipely  curious  and  inftru6live,  becaufe  they  would  be  ill 
comprehended  without  plates,  and  many  plates  do  not  come  within 
my  defi^n ;  I  muft  therefore  refer  the  mufician  to  the  original^ 
which,  if  he  has  any  genius,  will  be  of  great  ufe  fo  him  in  many 
rcfpefl^  belides  this.  I  will  juft  obferVe,  that  fuppofmg  any  in- 
terval in  any  key  is.  founded,  if  a  4th  or  a  6th  of  the  fundamental 
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'«ote  Cbiftesinto  the  chord,  we  have  always  the  4th  of  the'funda- 
niental  for  third  found  s  in  all  other  cafes  we  have  either  the  fuii* 

>damental  note  itfeif^  or  the  3d  of  it.  I  will  likewife  obfervey  thaiC 
the  fmaller  the  interval,  the  farther  diftant  is  the  third  found  \  in»> 
ibmuch  that  the  third  found  to  the  interval  of  the  ibraitone  minor 
<T  iharp,  is  the  26th  below  the  lowed  note.  Ought  not  this  to  re^ 
gulate  the  bafs  in  common  pia6l:ice  ?  N.  B.  There  is' one  exception 
to  the  progre^Hon  above  mentioned,  which  is  when  the  chord  of 
.the  3d  major  is  reverfed,' 

In  fcdion  8,  there  is  a  want  of  precifion  in  the  notation  of 
.  the  example  given  both  in  Tartini  and  his  commentator,  foir 
want,  perhaps,  of  a  charaQer  to  ^xprefs  a  found,  which  i$ 
not  exaflty  flat,  iharp,  or  natural,  when  compared  with  its 
accompaniment.  £,  G  fharp^  B  D  flat,  have  a  very  flraoge 
appearance  ;  it  would,  upon  keyed  inflruments,  be  the  chord  of 
the  5th  tind  6th  to  E,  ini^ead  of  the  fliarp  3d,  and  minor  7th, 
for  which  it  is  meant.  D  natural  would  certainly  come  nearei* 
to  the  interval  Tartini  would  exprefs  than  D  flat.  Equivoques 
in  theory  fliould  be  moft  carefully  avoided,  and  even  in  prac- 
tice they  occafion  momentary  doubts,  and  perplex  the  beft 
performers  fometimes,  in  the  execution  of  new  compofitions. 

This  phenomenon  of  a  third  ibund  is  an  ingenious  and  fertile 
difcoveryi  and  more  favourable  to  melody  than  that  upon  which 
M.  Rameau  has  founded  bis  fyflem.  Tartini  makes  his  bafe 
fubfervient  to  the  treble,  while  Rameau»  on  the  contrary,  builds 
his  treble  upon  the  bafe.  The  one  draws  harmony  from  melody, 
and  the  other  melody  from  harmony.  *  To  determine,  (ays 
M.  RoufTeau,  from  which  of  the  two  fchools  it  is  natural  to  ex- 
ped  the  beil  compofition,  we  have  only  to  condder  which  fhould 
be  dependent  on  the  other,  the  melody  or  its  accompaniment/ 
Tartini's  fecond  chapter  concerns  the  Circle,  its  Nature, 
and  Signification,  of  which  our  author  begins  his  examination 
in  the  following  manner. 

*  I  fuppofc  there  never  was  an  artift  of  real  genius,  who  was  nor 
folicitous  to  difcover  the  principles  upon  which  his  art  was  founded. 
Tartini  is  a  ftriking  proof  of  this  aflertion,  throughout  his  whole 
treatife,  and  particularly  in  this  2d  chapter,  of  which  I.  am  now 
to  give  a  very  (hort  account,  and  to  me  an  unpleafing  one.  One 
cannot,  without  fome  impreflions  of  compaflion,  fee  him  wander*. 
>ng  in  the  perplexing  labyrinths  of  abftraft  ideas,  almoft  without 
a  guide,  or  at  beft  with  one  which  it  is  moft  likely  would  miflead 
him.  He  muft  have  taken  infinite  pains  to  purfue  nature  in  a 
wrong  path,  and  trace  her  footfteps  where  ftie  feems  to  have 
come  by  chance.  He  had  fancied  that  harmony  was  to  be  found 
only  in  the  circle,  in  conjunflion  with  the  fquare,  which  he  looked 
upon  as  infeparable  companions,  and  efTentially  united.  They 
reiklly  proved  in  his  hands,  what  they  have  been  often  calleci, 
magical  %  for  I  can  think  it  little  lef^  than  magic,  that  he  found 
the  miftrefs  he  was  in  purfuit  of  there,  but  with  fo  few  tokens  of 
legitimacy  about  her,  that  a  man  muft  be  littlt  lefii  tlian  an  en- 
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thufiaft,  Or  be  would  have  fufpedted  fbme  deceit,  •  had  ftie  iiA 
furniihed  proofs  in  het  favour,  of  a  nature  totally  foreign  to  what 
Are  required  in  fbch  a  cafe>  and  thoie  confirmed  him  in  hi* 


*  Ptolemy  was  deceived  in  the  (ame  manner  exa£()y:  he  alfo 
firmly  believed,  as  did  all  the  antients,  that  no  other  figure  but 
the  circle  was  worthv  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  xtiowt  in :  andt 
though  it  18  certain,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  do  not  move  in  cir- 
cles, vet  by  the  help  of  geometry,  and  an  ingenious  fyftem^  he 
•was  able  to  folve  the  phenomena  of  the  univerte  almoft  in  every 
cafe.  But,  in  fome  particulars,  Kepler  affords  an  example  more 
refembling  Tartini.  He  was,  according  to  Maclaurin^'s  account^ 
all  his  life  m  purfuit  of  fancied  analogies ;  In  which  Tartini  alio 
abounds ;  and  we  may  apply  to  the  latter,  what  he  (Maclaurin) 
£iys  of  the  former;  that  to  this  difbofition  we  owe  fuch  difcoveries 
AS  are  more  than  fuificient  to  excuie  bis  conceits.  Account  of  Sir 
liaac 'Newton,  Src.  p.  49. 

*  What  I  have  already  faid,  will  be  a  fufficient  excufe  for  Jtxf 
not  entering  into  a  detail  on  this  long  chapter ;  as  fiieh  a  detait 
would  be  extremely  tedious  to  fome,  unintelligible  to  others, 
lind  would  appear  ftrange  to  the  only  men,  who  are  qualified  t<y 
form  any  judgmenc  on  this  matter,  l  mean  the  mathematicians^ 
However,  m  order  to  vindicate  the  harflmefs  of  tliis  cenfure,  I 
will  jttft  mention  one  or  two  inftances  of  his  errors*  ift,  he  fays, 
'<  that  it  is  demonftrable  by  algebiti,  that  unity,  and  an  indetermi- 
nate quantity  x  beins;  given,  no  other  harmonic  mean  can  be 
^und  between  them  but  the  number  i  i^  whereas  it  is  demon* 
Arable,  both  by  algebra  and  the  nature  of  the  hyperbola,  that  1 
cannot  be  an  harmonic  mean  between  unity  and  any  other  num-^ 
ber  lefs  than  infinite.  This  would  not  fuit  his  purpefe.  sdly^ 
fie  fays  upon  this  6ccafion,  and  others,  that  though  there  may 
be  deroonftration  againft  him,  yet  his  demonRration  may  be  true, 
becaufe  he  means  quite  another  thing  by  his  Xj  which  he  calls  in- 
liefinite,  than  what  mathematicians  mean  by  their  x,  which  they 
iiippofe  infinite ;  and  adds,  that  it  is  known  ajnongft  mathemati-* 
cians,  that  this  is  not  the  only  cafe,  where  twa  oppofitc  propo- 
fitions  may  be  demonftratively  proved/ 

We  would  go  on  with  our  author^s  ingeniotis  and  enterfaiifA 
tflg  comment  on  this  chapter^  but  as  figures  would  be  necef- 
flry  for  the  right  underftanding  it,  we  muft  refer  (he  rc»def 
to  the  book  itielf,  where  Tartini's  errors  of- another  kind  art 
pointed  out ;  but  in  Se6l.  299  are  found  to  lead  to  truth.  Seft^ 
^o,  and  31,  an  apology  is  made  for  Tartini's  prejudice  in  fa- 
vour of  his  method  of  trying  to  deduce  all  from  the  circle* 
and  the  whole  is  thrown  upon  the  fpirit  of  fyftem  ftrongly 
working  in  him* 

*  Muft  ferae  of  Tartini's  notes  be  deduced  from  the  circle,  and 
others  from  a  right  line?  as  well  give  up  the  whole,  or  bitter  | 
for  then  all  confiftency,  the  chief  merit,  is  gone.  For  this  reafon^ 
he  fet  out  with  endeavouring  to  prove  the  infeparability  of  the 
circle  and  fquare.  Had  he  not  done  this,  the  inconMencyl  juft' 
mentioned  would^  he  forefaw,  be  obje^ed  to  him** 
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Seft.  3a,  gives  the  ufc  of  Tartini's  diicovery  about  the  Cir* 
Cle,  whicb>  for  the  want  of  a  figure^  we  cannot  iDferC  herei 
no  more  than  the  following  feftions  upon  this  fecond  chapter^ 
which  contain  many  curious  dedu£lions  from  the  phenomena 
of  a  drum,  a  trumpet-marine',  a  monochord,  &c. 

It  is  in  the  third  chapter  that  Tartini  unfolds  his  n^uiica! 
iyilem»  and  treats  of  concords  and  difcords,  their  nature  and 
definiti6n.  Here  again  figures  become  neceffary  to  explain  the 
author's  meaning ;  but  as  it  was  never  the  intention  of  our 
critical  fundiion  to  injure  authors  of  merit  (o  far  as  to  render 
their  works  ufelefs  to  the  public,  by  our  extrads  from  theniy 
which  would  be  little  lefs  than  piracy ;  we  mud  refer  our  rea« 
ders  to  the  work  itfelf)  which  the  author  means  only  as  a  corihi 
fnentary,  and  flimulus  to  the  reading  of  Tartini  in  the 
original.  In  pointing  out  the  beauty  and  utility  of  a  good 
work,  we  reciprocally  ferve  both  the  author  and  the  public^ 
an^  in  fligmatizing  a  bad  one,  though  the  intereft  of  an  indi- 
vidual may  fuffer,  yet  the  public  is  benefited  by  it,  as  a  bea- 
con is  hung  out  which  may,  perhaps,  preferve  both  their  time 
and  their  money  from  being  caft  away. 
[To  he  continuid,  ] 

IX.  The  Natttri  and  Inftitutiou  of  Go?vtrnment ;  ctmiainiug  an  Ac^ 
€ount  of  the  Feudal  and  Englifh  Policy.  By  William  Smitht 
M.  D.    a  Vols.   %*vo.     1 2/.  in  hoards*     Owen. 

^T^HE  principle  on  which  this  treatiie  is  founded,  is  totally 
■*  repugnant  to  reafon,  and  fubverfive  at  once  of  liberty 
and  all  political  fecurity  amongd  mankind*  It  is  the  abfurd 
and  exploded  doctrine  of  paflive  obedience  and  noir-reiiftance. 
The  author  iniiRs  that  our  ideas  of  government  ought  to  be 
derived  only  from  the  Scripture,  where  no  mention  is  found 
of  any  other  form  of  adminiftratioii  than  monarchy.  <  It  is  A 
fiiame  and  fcandal,  he  fays,  for  Chriflians  to  fearch  for  the 
origin  of  dominionJb  Plato,  Ariflotle,  or  other  ancient  im*> 
ters,  who  were  igriSrant  of  the  creation  of  the  world  ;,  and  to 
fency  either  a  community  of  all  things,  or  an  equality  of 'all 
perfons  by  nature.'  According  to  him,  Adam  was  inltiruted 
monarch  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  none  of  his  pofterity  had 
any  right  to  poffefs  any  thing  but  by  his  grant  or  permiiftony 
or  by  fucceffion  from  him.  To,  fupport  this  propofition,  he 
cites  the  following  words  from  the  Pfalmifl,  The  earth  bath  b§, 
given  to  the  children  of  men ;  which  (hews,  fays  he,  the  title 
comes  from  fatherhood.  However  inconfiftent  this  method  of 
]ndu<fiion  may  te  with  the  rules  of  logical  argumentation,  it 
can  appear  no  way  furprifmg  from  an  author  who  determines 
concerning  the  natural  right  of  a  king  to  unlimited  power, 
from,  the  etymology  of  the  word  monarchy^ 
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«  Monarchy,  fays  he,  is  compounded  of  the  two  Greek  ^6rd§ 
|MNc  and  AfXitr :  ^uovoc  fignifies  alone^  which  is,  that  the  monatcli 
inuft  have  the  fupreme  power  alone  without  any  partner;  ogxn, 
ti^hich  fignifies  principality  and  power,  doth  alfo  fignify  principium^ 
beginning ;  which  teacheth  us,  that  by  the  wOrd  prince  or  princtpctHty^ 
the  beginning  of  government  15  meant.* 

It  nr>ight  be  confidered  as  an  infult  on  the  underflanding  of 
cur  readers  to  refute  this  author's  tenets  at  much  length  ;  but 
It'c  are  under  the  necellxty  of  making  a  few  obfervations  on 
the  dodrine  he  fo  ardently  maintains. 

In  the  firft  place,  we  can  by  no  means  admit  the  pofition, 
that  our  ideas  of  government  ought  only  to  be  derived  front 
Scripture.  The  dominion  of  Adam  over  his  children,  which 
this  author  would  reprefent  as  a  real  inveftiture  of  monarchi- 
cal power,  wa^,  in  faft,  no  more  than  the  fway  of  parental 
authority,  which  continues  to  be  exercifed  under  every  form 
of  government,  whether  regal  or  republican.  In  that  early 
period  of  the  world,  mankind  were  fo  clofely  conne£led  by  the 
ties  of  blood,  and  there  was  fo  imnienfe  art  extent  of  unoccu- 
pied territory,  that  there  could  be  little  or  no  nedeflity  for  the 
cxiilence  of  an  abfblute  power  to  preferve  order  among  t'he 
ibveral-families.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  till 
a  more  advanced  flage  of  population  that  men  firft  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  forming  themfelves  into  political  commu'ni" 
ties,  before  which  period  they  were  naturally  in  a  ftate  of  per- 
fefl  freedom  and  independence. 

According  to  this  reprefentation,  it  is  evident,  in  oppoCtioii 
to  the  fentiments  of  this  author,  that  government  mud  h^ve 
been  of  human,  and  not  divine  inftitution,  and  confequently, 
that  mankind  are  bound  by  no  eternal  laws  to  any  particular 
form  of  adminiftration«  Granting  abfolute  monarchy  to  be 
the  moft  ancient,  muft  it  follow  that  fuch  a  power,  when  the 
abufeof  uncontrouled  dominion  had  been  experienced,  ihould 
not  be  circumfcribed  by  fuch  falutary  ftatutes  as  might  heft 
preferve  the  advantages  which  governmewtL  was  intended  to 
procure? 

The  author,  of  this  treatife,  proceeding  upon  the  principle 
of  an  inherent  indefeadble  right  of  kings,  has  laboured  to 
evince  from  hiftory,  that  every  acceffion  to  the  freedom  of 
Englifli  fubje£ls  was  an  unjuftifiable  encroachment  on  the  fa- 
cred  prerogatives  of  monarchy,  and  even  a  crime  that  merits 
damnation.  For  our  own  part,  as  we  think  it  inconfeflible 
that  all  government  was  originally  inftituted  for  the  benefit  of 
fociety,  we  muft  be  of  opinion  that  the  object  of  political  af- 
ibciatioitt  ought  always  to  be  more  a  general  than  partial  hap- 
pinefs  in  the  community:  nor  fliall  we  ever  admit  the  doQrine 
of  paftlve  obedience,  until  we  can  be  convinced  Chat  millions 
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of  human  beings  were  deftined^by  heaven  to  depend  for  the 
pofleflion  of  every  fecial  enjoyment  on  the  precarious  inckiU 
gence  of  ^  few  tyrants,  intoxicated  with  uncontroulable  power, 
and  often  the  moft  abandoned  of  their;  fpecies.  As  tlus  per- 
formance has  fo  much  excited  our  ahimadverfron.  it  may  not'  be 
improper  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  fpecimen  of  the  author's 
manner  of  argument,  which  w^  fhall  extradl:  from  th^  moft  fun- 
damental part  of  the  work. 

*  It  would  be  a  refie6tion  upon  the  goodnefs  of  God  to  imagine, 
that  it  was  not  his  will  that.jvmice  fliould  be  adminiftered  and  vice 
puniflied,  peace  preferved  and  goodnefs  encouraged  in  the  worM  i 
$ind  would  ^e  a  difpaiRgement  to  his  widom,  to  conceive  that  he 
ihould  appoint  allthefe  things  to  be  done,  whilft  he  committeth  no 
power  or  authority  to  any  perfon  or  order  of  men  to  take  care  of 
them.  On  the  contrary,  government  is  God^s  exprefs  ordinance 
and  inflitution.  If  Adam  is  ordained  to  rule  over  his  wife,  and 
her  defires  were  to  be  rubje6t  to  his,  and  as  her's,.fo  all  theirs  that 

'  fiiould  come  of  her ;  I  cannot  imagine  how  this  right  of  nature 
can  be  conceivecl,  without  imagining  a  company  of  men,  at  the 
very  firft,  to  have  been  all  created  together,  without  any  depen- 
dency one  on  another ;  or  to  have  fpning  out  of  the  earti/like 
muibrooms,  all  of  a  fudden,  without  any  obligation  one  to  an- 
other J  in  that  cafe  they  ought  all,  to  have  been  princes  of  their 

'  poiierity. 

*  But  the  fcriptures  teach  us  that  there  was  nevei*  aiiy  fuch 
thing  as  an  independent  itiultitude,  which  at  firft  had  a  natural 
fight  to  a  community.  This  is  but  a  fiction  or  fancy  of  too  many  ' 
in  thofe  days,  who  pleafe  themfelves  in  running  after  the  opinions 
of  philofophers  and  poets,  to  find  out  fuch  an  original  of  govenir 
ment  as  might  promife  them  fome  title  to  liberty,  to  the  great 
fcandal  of  chriilianity  and  the  bringin|^  in  of  atheifm  \  iince  a 
natural  freedom  of  mankind  cannot  be  (uppofed,  without  a  denial 
of  the  creation  of  Adam.  And  yet  this  conceit  of  original  freedom 
is  the, only  ground  upon  which,  not  only  the  heathen  philofophers, 
but  alfo  om*  celebrated  (I  will  not  fay  defervedly)  modern  authors, 
Grotius,  Selden,  Hobbs,  &c.  with  other  filly  rcribblers,«too  iniig- 
nificant  to  be  named,  raife  and  build  their  do6trine  of  government. 
But  I  cinnot  find,  and  I  defy  any  body  elfe  to  find,  any  place  or 
text  in  the  Bible,  where  any  power  or  commifiion  is  given  to  a 
people  either  to  govern  themfelves,  chufe  their  governor!,  or  alter 
the  manner  of  government  at  their  pleafure. 

*»  ilowever  naich  this  vulgar  opinion  of  original  freedom  hath 
p^  late  obfained  great  reputation^  yet  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
ancient  fathers  and  doctors  of  the  primitive  church ;  it  contradi^s 
the  do6lriiie  and  hiftory  of  the  holy  fcriptures,  the  conftant  prs^c- 
,tice  of  ancient  monarchies,  and  the  very  principles  of  the  law  of 
nature  J  and  it  is  bard  to  fay,  whether  it  be  more  erroneous  in 
divinity,  or  dangerous  in  policy.  If  this  erroneous  principle  were 
once  confuted,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  vaft  engine  of  popular  fedi- 
tion  would  drop  of  itfelf. 

*  In  fcripture,  the  power  of  government  is  fettled  and  fixed  by 
the  commandment  of  Honour  thy  father :  if  there  were  a  higher 
^ower  than  the  fatherly^  then  this  commandment  would  not  itand 
j^nd  be  obferved.  But  in  all  the  fcriptures  ther^  is  neither  precept 
AQr  pra^ice  for  any  fornx  of  government  but  monarchy  j  and,  to 
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confirm  the  natural  right  of  regal  powor,  we  find  in  the  Decalogve* 
that  the  law  which  enjoins  obedience  to  kings,  is  delivered  in 
the  terms  of  Honour  thy  father ;  which  ftiews  that  all  power  was 
originally  in  the  father.  And  if  we  compare  the  natural  rights  of 
a  father  with  thofe  of  a  king,  we  ihall  find  them  all  one,  without 
any  difference  at  %11,  but  only  in  the  lititude  or  extent  of  them  j 
as  the  father  over  one  family,  fo  a  king,  as  father  over  many  fa- 
milies, extends  his  care  to  pre(crve»  feed,  clothe,  inftruft,  and  de- 
fend the  whole  commonwealth. 

*  The  heathen  philofophers  had  not  intirely  loft  the  traditionary 
Jcnowledge  of  the  creation,  for  Arlftotle  himfelf  affirmeth  that 
there  is  a  ground  in  nature  for  monarchy.  The  firft  kings,  fays 
he,  were  fathers  of  families.  As  for  any  ground  for  any  other  fort 
of  government,  there  hath  been  none  yet  alledged  but  a  fuppofed 
natural  freedom  of  mankind,  the  proof  whereof  none  that  I  can 
find  do  undertake. 

'  Every  king  that  now  is,  hath  a  paternal  empire,  either  by  in- 
tieritanct,  tranflation,  or  ufiu-pntion.  But  ufurpation  can  confer 
no  right ;  for  every  conqueror  muft  have  a  precedent  title  to  jufKfy 
the  war;  and  if  the  title  only  makes  the  war  juli,  then  no  other 
right  can  be  obtained  by  war  than  what  the  title  bringeth ;  for  a 
lut  war  doth  only  put  a  conqueror  in  poifeflion  of  his  old  right, 
DUt  does  not  create  a  new  one.  So,  to  a  conqueror  that  hath  a 
title,  war  doth  not  give,  bat  put  him  in  poifefiion  of  a  right;  and 
except  a  conqueror  had  a  full  right  at  nrft,  his  conqueAs  cannot 
give  it  to  him-  If  he  and  his  anceftors  had  originaily  a  right,  and 
were  outed  of  the  poffeffion  of  a  kingdom  by  an  ufurper,  then  the 
conque^,  though  it  be  obtained  by  a  moft  juft  war,  in  this  c^ie 
does  not  ^ve  any  right,  but  he  muft  be  remitted  to  his  Of-iginal 
right.  It  he  that  attempts  to  conquer  hath  a  title,  and  he  that 
is  in  pofTciTion  hath  none,  then  the  conqueft  is,  in  nature,  a  pof- 
lelTory  'aftion,  to  put  the  conqueror  in  poffclTion  of  his  premier 
right,  and  not  to  raife  a  new  title  ;  for  war  begins  where  law  ends, 
and  it  is  impofilble  that  any  war  can  confer  a  right :  and  we  do 
»ot,  in  either  Old  or  New  Teftament,  find  the  leaft  inftance  of 
God's  requiring  people  to  fubmit  to  ufurping  conquer^is.  Surely 
there  is  as  great  a  difference  between  a  king  that  holds  his  crown 
by  a  fuccei$ful  rebellion,  and  one  that  holds  it  originally  by  the 
laws  of  nature  and  deicent  of  blood,  as  between  night  and  day  \ 
and  no  law  can  free  a  iiibjcdl  from  his  allegiance  to  his  lawful 
prince:  the  laws  of  God  command  it;  and  lord  chancellor  Bacon 
tells  US|  that  this  conftitution  declares  allegiance  to  continue  after 
•)aw«,  neither  doth  length,  of  time  make  a  change  :  Non  confirfnatur 
traSutemfotist  quod  de  jure  ticn  Jubjifwt .  No  length  of  time  makes 
that  lawful,  which  was  not  To  from  the  l>eginning.  Jf  there  was  at 
'any  time  a  right  heir  of  the  crown  that  claims,  or  eWe  would 
claim,  but  that  he  wants  either  notice  of  his  right  and  title,  or 
fower  to  make  it  good,  or  for  fome  other  fufficieilt  reafons  for- 
bears to  claim,  htic  prefcription  figniiieth  nothing.  This  by  and 
by  tve  ihall  more  clearly  demonftratc. 

-«  Again,  the  fcripture  teaches  us)  that  all  men  came  by  fuc- 
ceflion  and  generation  from  one  another,  and  Chriftians  dare  not 
deny  the  troth  of  the  hiftoryof  the  creation.  If  then  God  only 
Cleared  Adam,  and  of  a  piece  of  him  made  woman  ;  and  if  by  ge- 
neration from  them  two,  as  parts  of  tlvem,  all  mankind  be  pro- 
pagated;  ifalfo  God  gave  to  Adam,  not  only  royal  authority  and 
ilomiuion  over  the  woman  and  th6  children  that  ihould  iiliie  from 
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ttietn,  which  is  the  fountain  of  all ,  regal  authonty»  but  alio  over 
the  whole  earth  to  Aibdue  it,  and  overall  creatui*es  on  it^  fothat 
ITS  long  as  Adam  lived,  no  man  could  claim  or  enjoy  any  thing  but 
by  donation,  aflignation,  or  perraiffion  from  hinj  j  I  v^^onder  any 
oae  can  dream  of  a  right  of  nature.* 

If  we  except  the  account  of  the  feudal  policy,  which  has 
already  been  fully  treated  of  by  other  writers,  this  work  in  ge- 
neral is  an  incongruous  mixture  of  religious  and  political 
pnnci^ples,  wrought  up,  with  an  enthufiafnj  for  abfolute  mo- 
Barchy ,  into  a  fyftem  of  paffive  obedience,  equally  abjed  and  ex- 
travagant. Its  genius  is  that  of  the  Hutcbinfiniitn.  philofophy, 
extended  to  the  inftitution  of  government.  It  is  more  adapted 
|o  the  fawning  flaves  of  an  Afiatic  emperor,  than  the  tree* 
born  fubjeds  of  Great  Britain ;  for  fuch  an  author  as  this, 
the  iron  rod  of  oppreHlon  would  be  a  more  fuitable  inftrutxient 
of  corredlion  than  the  lad  of  criticifm ;  9nd  we  (hall  there* 
fore  advife  him  to  abandon  the  field  of  politics,  where  he  may 
expedl  to  be  hooted  at  by  all  the  genuine  Tons  of  liberty^,  till 
lie  has  been  taught  to  entertain  more  juifl  ^nd  enlarged  fentU 
ments  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind. 


W^ 


5(1.  Animadverfions   upon  Elements    of.  CrUicifm  ;  cakulaud  equally 
J  for  the   Benffit   of  that  celebrated  Worky  and  the  Imfrotuement  of 

Engliih  Stile  :  with  an  J^ppendix  on  Scotticifm,     Bj  James  EU 

phinftoR.   ,  Siitf.    2/.  6^.     Owen. 

''HEN  a  writer  has  raifed  himlelf  to  (bme  eminence  in; 
the  republic  of  letters,  and  his  character  for  tafte  and 
learning  is  fully  eftabliflied,  the  luftre  of  his  reputation  is  apt  to 
dazzle  the  underftanding,  and,  where  he  goes  wrong,  to  mif* 
lead  the  judgment  of  his  readers  into  every  miftake  he  has 
committed.  Even  thofe  whom  nature  and  education  have  en- 
dued with  faculties  for  judging  in  works  of 'tafte,  top  fre- 
quently fufpend  the  exercife  of  them  while  they  perufe  the 
writings  of  a  celebrated  critic  ;  and  pay  a  kind  of  idolatrom 
wor(l)ip  to  his  opinion,  by  an  implicit  admiration  or  diflike, 
according  as  he  itpproves  or  condemns.  This  beiiig  cpnfidered, 
the»  prefent  |>erformance  may  he  reckoned  of  fom^  utility  to 
the  public,  efpecially  to  fuch  as  admire  the  writings  of  lord 
IJ-aims  ;  were  it  only  by  obiigiug  them  to  employ  their  own 
judgment  in  examining  the  parages  here  called  in  queftion  %  ' 
and  to  vindicate  their  underftandings  from  that  voluntary  flan 
very,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  readers  ufually  fubjedl  then)* 
felves.        • 

The  author  has  reduced  thofe  paiTages  wl^ich  are  the  (ubjeft 
pf  his  reni^rks  ^nd^r  (breo'  l^^^d^:  vif.  !•  Principles  contro- 
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n|uble;  2.  Ciiticifms  criticlfable ;    and    3.  Improprieties  of 
llile^  ^hich  '  he  ha^'  collected  under  thefe  ten  different  fpecies. 
I.  Miiarrangpmement.     2*  Redundance.     3.  Defed.  . 4.  Ca- • 
cophony.     5.   Familiarity.     6.   Mifappiication.    7.  Antiquft- 
tion.     8.  Scoticifm.     9.  In4|>recirion«     10.  Anomaly* 

Among  the  palTages  of  various  authors  cenfured  by  lord 
Kaims,  Mr.  Elphintton  has  mentioned  feverai  concerning 
which  he  difputes  the  juilice  of  his  lord  (hip's,  criticifm;  frc* 
qu^tly  with  very  good  reafon,  particularly  as  to  thofe  quoted, 
in  pages  I7»  and  18.  The  reader  may  judge  of  the  fol-, 
lowing^ 

His  lordfikip,  after  laying  down  this   nile»  *  It  is   i^ot  lefs  . 
ftrained  to  apply  to  a  fubjed  in  its  prefent  (late,  an  epithet  that 
Oiay  belong  to  it  in  fome  future  date,'  gives  thefe  examples^  .  - 

•  ■  /ubm§r/a/fnt  ohrue  puppes,    JExx.  i.  7  3* 

•  And  mighty  ruins  fall,*    II.  v.  411. 

Here  our  author  very  properly  obferves,  that  it  is  not  a 
ftrained,  but  a  natural  and  pkafing,  as  highly  poetical  auti? 
cipation. 

The  next  rule  laid  down  by  the  author  of  the  Elenrifcnts  is,. 
«  that  the  property  of  on^  fubjedl  ought  not  to  be  bellowed 
upon  another  with  which  that  property '^is  incongruous.*  .This 
he  iodagines  to  be  violated  in  the  following  inflances  ; 

•  k»  Ricb»     /    • —  How  dare  thy  joints  forget 

To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  prefence  V  RUb.  II.  iii.  6- 

His  lordihip  has  blamed  this  exprefiion  merely  for  want  of 
coniidering,  that  axiyS//' fignifies  refpe^ful,  or  full  of  awe,  as 
well  as  apt  to  fill  with  it ;  as  in  thefe  lines  of  Waller  : 

*  A  greater  5ivour  this  diforder  broughjt 
Unto  her  fervants  than  their  awful  thought 
Durfl  entertain  * 
*  — forbcnt  avids  praecordia  flamma.    Ov.  Met.  ix.  ij%^ 
imitated ; 

•  A  ftnbborn  and  unconquerable  flame 

Creeps  in  his  veins,  and  drinks  the  ftreams  of  life, 

La(]y  Jane  Grey,  i.  1.* 

•  Sed  magis 
Pugnas  et  exaftos  tyrannos 

Penfam  bumeris  bibit  aure  vulgus.  Hor.  Carm.ii.  13/  . 

'  Phemius!  Ieta6tsof  gods  and  heroes  old. 

What  ancient  bards  in  hall  and  bow'r  have  told, 

Attempered  to  the  lyre,  your  voice  employ : 

Such  the  pleas'd  car  will  drink  with  filcnt  joy.     OdyfT.  i.  433,*  . 

•  •"•^•necjue  audit  currus  habenas,  iJcorg.  i.  514*' 
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frhcre  18  a  boldnefs  in  thofe  expreffions;  but  a  happy  bold- 
heJ^,.  adapted  to  poetry,  and,  inilead  of  cenfure,  ^eferving  the 
higheft  encomiums.  - 

Far  the  greater  part  of  this  treatlfe  confifis  of  animadveriions 
dn   the  ftyle  of  his  lordlhip*s  criticifms,  in  which  the  author 
has  ri^marked  a  number  of  inacciftacies,  as  in  the  following 
%  Examples. 

•  faradife  tx)ft:  in  which  work  there  are  indeed  many 
carelefs  lines ;  but  at  every  turn  it  ihines  out  in  the  richeft 
tneledy,  as  well  as  in  the  fublimeft  fentiments.'  Here  w« 
agree  with  Mr.  Elphinfton,  that  Jbining  out  in  nuUdy  is  a  very 
•dd  metaphor,  which  can  never  convey  any  idea  to  the  reader* 

•  An  overgrown  chariot.*  As  a  chariot  has  no  growth  at 
all,  it  is  not  in  danger  of  overgrowing  \  his  lordfhip'si  com- 
Dnentator.  has  therefore  fubilituted  the  word  enormom,  which 
exprtfTes  the  meaning  much  more  properly. 

Our  author,  however,  feems  fometimes  to  have  miflaken 
precifeneifs  for  precifion ;  as  where  he  places  in  his  lift  of  re- 
dundancies thefe  cxpreflions : — *  we  feel  a  fenfible  plcafure;— *. 
his  wife  and  children  inhumanely  murdered  by  the  tyrant ;-— * 
want  of  variety  is  fenfibly  felt.*  He  knows  that  Jefitio  in  Eng- 
liih  fignifies  to /w/,  and  therefore  imagines,  thzt  to /eeiJinfiSfy 
fnuft  be  pleonaftic.  But  this  is  only  in  appearance;  for  the 
word  fittfihly  greatly  itrengthens  and  augments  the  fignifica- 
tfon;  (b  that  when  he  alters  the  phrafe  laft  quoted  into-*-» 
*  want  of  variety  is  felt,*  he  does  not  fully  exprefs  the  mean* 
ihg ;  and  when  into-«^*  want  of  variety  is  ftrongly  felt,'  he 
cxpreffes  it  worfe. 

Several  of  thefe  animadverfions  may  appear  trivial ;  and 
the  reader,  perhaps,  will  think  it  fomewhat  whimfical  to  pro-^ 
f  ofe  for  the  improvement  of  the  Engliih  ftyle  the  alteration. of 
fhignaht  ZXiii  untinti  mto  polnant  znd  Jeniintl,  Mr.  Elphinfton, 
however,  feems  to  have  ftudied  the  Englifh  language  with 
great  attention,  and  to  poifefs  an  extenfive  knowledge  of 
grammatical  exadnefs  and  propriety, 

Xll.  Oeorgical  EJfaysr,  in  ^which  a  niw  Compefl  is  recommended  and 
t>tbtf  important  Articles  of  Hujhandry  explained  upon  the  Prin'^ 
dples  of  Fegetation.  FoL  IL   Svo,   2s.   6d*     Duil^am. 

'T^HE   fipft  volume  of  this  work  appeared  fome  time  fince^^ 
^    and  contained  feveial  very  judicious  Eflays.     The  prefent' 

ohe  is  alfo  a  work  of  merit. 

The  firft  Eflay  contains  only  general  praile  of  the  ftudy  of 

nature  ;  the  fecond  on  ti^e  Rife  and  afctnt  of  Vapours^  contain* 

various  obfervatioDs  that  defer ve  the  attention  even  of  the 
Vol.  XXXI.  Junt^  1771,  l\  farm* 
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farming  reader  \  it  Is  the  work  of  Mr.  William  White :  bar- 
ing examined  the  hypothefes  of  former  writers  on  the  fubjed, 
all  of  whon^  atrrij>ute  the  afcent  of  vapours  to  heat,  as  the 
chief  and  primary  agent,  he  rejefts  that  idea;  and  fuppofes  it 
to  be  owing  to  the  power  of  the  air  as  a'  noenflruum  capable 
of  dilToWing,  fufpending,  and  intimately  mixing  the  panicles 
of  water  with.itfelF.  The  idea  is  ingenious,  and  the  argu- 
luents  ufed  to  confirm  it  are  powerful. 

He  deduces  from  his  theory  (brae  obfervations  that  are  ap- 
plicacie  to  agriculrure* 

*  Some  lands  naturally  moift,  though  they  may  appear  dry  to  • 
fuper6cial  obfcrver,  are  found  fo  encourage  the  growth  of  parti- 
cular plants  without  the  trouble  of  watering.  The  cultivator  im- 
ihediateW  gives  it  as  an  infallible  rule,  that  Tuch  plants  need  not 
that  affiftanoe,  in  which  he  is  foon  followed  by  others,glad  to  favc 
the  trouble  and  ex  pence.  In  confequence  of  which  another  far- 
mer plants  in  land  naturally  dry.  The  crop  for  want  of  its  proper 
moillure,  difappolnts  his  expefVation  5  he  wonders  at  the  tSiddc^ 
but  never  rcflef^s  upon  the  caufe.  Wie  (hall  inltance  this  v[\  the 
culture  «>f  cabbages.  Mr.  Young,  in  his  Northen  Tour,  informs 
us  that  Mr.  Scroo'pe  planted  this  vegetable  in  the  great  drought 
of  1765,  without  watering,  and  is  pofitive  that  it  is  a  needlefj 
trouble.  He  is  followed  by  Mr.  Crowe  and  Mr.  Turner  5  the  mar-  • 
'  quis  of  Rockingham,  Mr.  Eileikcr,  and  Mr.  Tucker,  on  the  con- 
trary, found  the  advantage  of  watering  in  dry  feafons. 

«  I  (hall  not  licfitate  to  fay  that  both  thcfe  opinions,  thoogb  ca- 
palJle  of  mifieaiing  the  ignorant  farmer,  are  juftly  foundedi  thtf 
differe^ice  proceeding  from  the  natural  drynefs  and  moifture  of  the 
refp&6live  lands.  Two  clofes  tlio'  contiguous,  the  one  ftiall  be  found:  . 
compofed  of  a  very  moift  and'wet  foil  5  the  other  to  as  great  an 
extreme,  dry  and  parched.  Nay,  different  parts  of  the  fame  ficld^ 
are  often  Found  in  this*  refpeft  to  vary  greatly  in  their  natures; 
nor  is  this  always  indicated  by  external  appearances.* 

The  following  is  an  admirable  obfervation,  and  ought  to 
bCv  well  attended  to  by  every  pradtical  farmer. 

«  Befides  the  methods  in  common  ufe,  I  would  vifit  my  ground 
in  a  hot  fummer'sday  a  little  before  fun  fet,  carefully  oh ferve  in 
what  parts  a  mift  or  fog  6rft  appears;  this  will  always  be,  citerst. 
paribus,  over  the  part  or  parts  where  there  is  the  greateft  moifture, 
and  will  be  the  more  di.1in6tly  feen  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
heat  of  the  precedin'g  dry.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made  In 
a  funcHncr's  morning  about  Am  rife  ;  for  the  damper  the  eround^  the 
longer  the  miAs  will  be  i'een  fufpended  over  it.' 

Tl)e  third  Efll^y  contains  a  letter  from  Mr.  H^illiday  of  Lan- 
cafhire,  defcribing  a  new  k?nd  of  barley  from  Siberia ;  the  ac- 
count is  extremely  curious,  and  gives  great  reafon  to  flippofc, 
it  will  be  of  general  ufe. 

The  fourth  Effay  is  on  potatoes  ;  which  is  defigned  to  re*. 
commend  the  culture  of  them  in  hillocks,  for  the  admiifion  oij 
the  fun's  rays.  All  we  have'  to  remark  on  it  is^  that  it  b  a  fob* 
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jtA  fi)f  birp^nmenr,  but  nor  for'reafoning;  efpecially*  as  it  tO'S 
tally  contradids  the  general  idea  of  the  benefit  of  eartliing. 

Eflay  V.  on  the  turriep-culfure,  contains  nothing  neif. 
the  fixth  ofFers  a  hint  on  whale- blubber ;  it  h  an  excellent 
One,  *and  deferves  gi-eat  attention.  * 

Eflay  VII.  on  fattening  hogs  with  carrots  is  nnitltelfigiWe* 
if  pcoves  nothing  ;  blit  that  hogs  were  either  bought  To  dear^ 
or  fold  fo  cheap,  that  both  carrots  and  beans  were  given  to 
lofs.  We  fee  no  ufe  in  the  poblicatiati  of  experiments  which 
contradidl  the  common  fenfe  of  all  mankind. 

The  eighth  EfTay  is  in  recommendation  of  fixing  the  time 
of  fovving,  from  the  exfoliation  of  trees,  &c.  and  contains  k 
long  quotation  from  Mr.  Young*s  pourfe  of  Experimental  Jgri^ 
tultttrt,  '  On  this  chapter  we  fliall  obferve,  that  the  original  idea 
in  the  fchool  of  Linnaeus  happens  to  us,  with  iubmidion,  to 
have  fcarcely  any  merit,  **r///  on  foiis'<wb'icb  <wiU  a^mit  ploughing 
in  all  ftafoni  %  for  if  the  farmer  on  a  clay  foil  wants  to  know 
when  to  fovi^  barley,  let  him  in  the  name  of  common  fenfe 
attend  to  the  'degree  of  drynefs  of  his  land,  without  any  ob* 
fervance  of  the  cuckoo  or  the  marfh-elder  ;  ail  the  Linnsean 
iigns  iliali  be  on  *a  farm,  and.  yet  the  horfes  poach  the  land. 
What '  iKMifenie  to  fuppoie  the  one  will  ever  regulate  the 
otherl 

EfTay  IX.  is  on  the  oil  con)poA:s;  but  unfortunately  it  proveil^^ 
again il  the  ufe  of  it.  Here^  however,  let  us  ren>ark,  that  |iie 
idea  which  fuggeii:ed  this  hint,  appeai-s  to  be  fo  perfedtly 
ooofonant  with  good  fenfe,  that  a  few  adverfe  trials  (h^ld 
not  l)e  thought  fufiicient  to  overturn  it^-we.^pe  of  this  opi*> 
nion,  notwiihftanding  fome  friends  of  ours  have  tried  this  com- 
poil  with  ill  fuccefs.  Let  us  perfaade  the  ingenious  author  o^ 
it  to  vary  his  quantities  and  the  mode  of  ufing  it.  An  Jlc- 
curate  courfe  of  trials  would  probably  decide  the  merit 
of  it- 
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.  D  I  V  I  N  I  T  Y.' 
15.  Hentieal  Opinions  Refuted :  or,  the  Do^rine  of  Grace  Dif^ 
flayed^  In  an  Epifllt  tp  a  Friend.  Wherein  is  demonjlrated  the 
Fall  cfMan  ;  his  full  Redemption  by  Cbfifi  5  Grace  off  red  to  ull\ 
EkBion,  the  final  Perfe'veranei  of  i-he^  Saints  ;  and  the  Sakmtiem 
0f  Infants^  ^ho  die  before  they  commit  aQual  Sin.  8vfl.  9//.  Nicolh 

XHE  title-page  of  this  pamphlet  fliewsits  contents,  and  the 
following  feutence  is  a  fufficient  fpecinien  of  the  author's 
fyftetn  of  divinity:  *  Jtis  not  the  number,  norheinoufnefs  (^our 
lins  chat  will  condeam  u5;  for  could  the  fins  of  the  who)e  world 
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becentered  in  one  man,  the  all-fufficiency  of  Chrift'»^esrh  wotW 
free  him  from  the  punifiunent  doe  to  fuch  accumulated  guilt. 
Then  unbelief  is  the  accurfed  fin ;  for  it  is  written.  He  that  he* 
Ut'vetb  pdt  bijatiid^  iut  he  that  btVt<veth  ntt  Jhall  he  Jammd*^^ 
This  poiition,  which  the  author  jMWtends  to  deduce  kom  the 
words  of  our  Saviour,  is  not  worth  confaCatiotf. 

14.  Am  Atteflathn  f  Divine  Trnth,  In  whiehmre  feiiUeJmtt  tki 
wUver/al  Le*ve  of  the  Deitj\  the  Di/ptay  of  bit  f9^tfdem%  the  - 
mefi  eertmin  Truth  emd  high  Importance  of  the  Ground  ef  the 
My  ft  try  ef  Nature  and  Grace  opened  in  the  Teutonie  Theo/^her;' 
the  Cauftt  of  the  great  Corruption  in  the  World y  and  fhe  Defign 
and  Completion  of  eur  Exiftence.  The  n»ho]e  eondneing  tofienM 
the  mofi  horrid  Nature  and  pernicious  Effe£is  of  aU  Evil,  etted  to 

'  wneiJcate  our  true  Good  and  uninjerjal  Feucity^  the  great  and  moft 
important  Concern  of  every  Indinndnal  of  the  Huweam  &peeiei\ 
^to.    »i.  6d.    Brown* 

:  This  writer  talks  a  great  deal  about  the  moft  certain  triitb 
and  high  importance  of  the  ground  of  the  myftery  of  nature 
and  grace,  opened  by  the  divinely  illuminated  Jacob  Behmen, 
of  the  central  power  of  the  fourth  form  of.the  feren  forms  and 
properties  of  nature,  of  the  ftfth  form  and  property  of.  divine 
love,  of  the  chiliad  and  century  or  the  fixth  form  of  the  feven. 
forms,  &c.  which  we  do  m>t  in  the  leaft  tinderftand ;  of  the 
eomprehenfve  elucidaiioni  which  compofe  the  iecond  part  of  this 
eifay,  and  of  the  hght  of  the  Teutonic  Theoibpher,  which, 
we  fuppoie,  is  tbfolutely  imperceptible,  unlefi  it  happens  to 
enter  through  a  crack  in  the  ikull. 

15.  Propofalsfor  ate  JppUceaiom  to  Parliament  for  Relief  in  the  Meet* 
ter  ef  Suhjcription  to  the  Liturgy  and  Thirty-nine  Articles  ofthe^ 
fftabliftfed  Church  of  England.   4/0.   td.  White. 

Thefe  propofals  are  introduced  by  fome  obfervations  on  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  ;  the  author  then  proceeds  in  this 
manner: 

*  It  is  natural,  Gentlemen,  tcAippoTe,  diat  yon,to  whon»thi» 
paper  is  addrefled,  not  only  fee,  but  inwardly  feel  the  incongra- 
ity  oiF  requiring  of  yon  this  implicit  fubfcription,  when  compar- 
ed with  the  liberty  wherewith:  Chrift  hath  made  us  free,  ana  the 
general  principles  of  the  Proteftant  reformation.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  you  do  not  find  all  the  eflabliihed  doftrines  and 
forms  of  worlhip,  to  which  yon  are  obliged  by  law  to  fnbfcribe, 
in  perfe6l  agreement  with  your  private  ientinients.  And  where 
yott  find  they  are  not,  the  integrity  of  your  own  hearts,  and  your 
defire  to  edify  the  people  committed  to  you,  as  publlp  teachers, 
in  truth  and  fincerity,  mufl  difpofe  you  to  wifli.to  be  delivered 
from  this  yoke  of  bondage,  which* every  hoocft  man,  who  after 
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«t  impaitial  and  diligent  ftudy  of  the  Scripturesy  fillers  from 
the  public  fyflem,  mufli  bear  with  relu^ance  and  regret.  ^ 

''In  our  prefent  circuo)  (lances,  the  only  attempt  we  can  make 
to  be  relieved  from  this  real  grievance,  U  to  apply  by  a  decent 
and  datif  ttl  petition  to  the  legiflature,  to  have  it  removed/ 

To  obviate  any  inconveniencies  whicK  may  feem,  on  a  foper- 
£cial  view,  to  attend  an  application  of  this  nature,  it  is  hambly 
propofed,  i*That  a  few  worthy  and  refpedtable  clergymen,  refiding 
m  or  near  the  metropolis,  who  are  difpofed  to  forward  a  petitioa 
to  parliament  for  the  purpofe  aforementioned,  fhall  nif^et  toge-« 
<her  (on  the  17th  of  July)  and  conlider  of  a  p^per  time  and 
place  for  a  general  meeting  of  their  like-minded  brethren,  with- 
in the  faid  metropolis!  2.  That  previoufly  to  the  public  notice 
for  fuch  general  meeting  fome  eminent  oounfellor  (hall  be  con« 
fulted,  and  requeued  to  give  his  advke  in  wh^t  manner  fuch 
general  meeting  may  be  procured  and  oonduded,  without  4>f- 
-Smce  or  without  infringing  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  par- 
ticularly to  give  his  opinion,  whether  the  eftablifhed  clergy 
(under  the  degree  of  bilhops)  are  folely  and  iingly,  of  all  his 
majeiiy's  fubjeds,  precluded  frotn  the  right  of  petitioning  par* 
tiament  with  refpeft  to  hardihips  and  grievances  attending  their 
particular  calling,  •  3.  That  the  plan  of  a  general  meeting  being 
thus  fettled,  public  notice  (hall  be  given  of  the  time  and  place 
of  alTembling,  &c.  It  is  farther  propo&d,  that  the  aflbctated 
members  ihall  fubfcribe  their  names  ;  that  a  committee  fhall  be 
appointed ;  that  a  petition  to  parliament  (hall  be  prepared ;  that 
a  draught  of  it  (hall  be  laid  before  the  fecond  general  meeting  s 
that  copies  of  it  (hall  be  fent  to  the  country  clergy,  and  their 
opinions  received ;  that  all  proceedings  ihall  be  entered  in  a 
book  provided  for  that  purpofe ;  and  laftly,  that  fix  of  the  af- 
fociated  members,  &c.  ihall  attend  the  honourable  Houfe  of 
Commons  with  the  faid  petition. 

Thefe  Propofals  feem  to  be  drawn  up  by  an  able  hand,  and 
are  recommended  in  a  very  fair^modeft,  and  fenfible  manner 
in  the  following  pamphlet,  viz. 

%6,  Thoughts  on  our  Articles  of  Religion  mtith  refpiQ  t^  thiir  fitffojf^ 
id  Utility  to  thi  Sate.  4/0,  6J.    White. 

What  we  have  faid  on  the  foregoing  article  will  render  it  un^ 
Heccflary  for  us  to  make  any  remarks  on.  the  prefent. 

C    H    1    R    U    R    G    I    C    A    L. 

17.  Pott*/  Account  of  the  Method  of  ohlaimng  a  ferft^  or  radical 
Cure  of  the  Rupture^  by  mtuKs  of  a  Seton.  8w.  ir.    Hawes. 

In  a  Treatife  which  Mr.  Pott  formerly  publiriied  on  the  hy. 
drocele,  he  ment;on^d  the  ufe  of  the  feton  as  what  appeared  to 
him,  from  the  trials  he  had  then  made  in  that  diforder,  to  be  pre* 
ferable  to  the  other  methods  of  cure.  The  experiments  he  hat 
iince  m^^t  have  uni&rm^  aniWered  hit  expcdkatioo  ;  and  he 
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SOW  informs,  as  that  his  oplnipn  concerning  it  is  determined. 
Pther  reafops,  however,  have  concurred  to  induce  him  to  thp 
prefent  putlicatioa.  His  former  treadfe  had  not  been  fo  fulljr 
ianderftpod  as  he  could  have  wlilied  ;  and  he  has  tiot  only  coa<- 
iiderabjy  inoproved  the  o|7e ration ,  but  rendered  it  both  lefs  pain- 
ful afid  more  pertaip.  The  inftruxQent$  ^he  now  makes  uf». 
pf#  arc,  .  ' 

.f  Ait^rochar*  the  diameter^  of  v/hofe  cannula  is  very  nearly, 
but  DOt  «[uitey.  one  fourth  of  an  inch.  Another  cannula,  whici| 
J  call  the  feton-c^hula,  which  is  made  of  £lver,  and  isof  fuch  dia- 
meter, as  juil  eaiijy  tp  pafs  through  the  cannula  of  the  trochar,  1(9 
length  Bveiinches;  add  a  probe  of  fix  inches  oncrhaif  long,  having 
Ht  one  extremity  a  fine  iieel  trochar  point,  and  at  the  other  an 
«yf  which  carries  the  feton  ;  which  feton  cpniifts  of  juft  fo  much 
Urongy  coarfe,  white,  feiying  filk  as  wi}i  without  difHcuit^  pafi 
ihrough  the  latter  cannula,  but  at  the  fame  time  will  £11  it. 

f  With  the  trochar  the  inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  tu- 
mor. i«  toi>e  pierced,  as  in  co|nmoa  palliative  tapping :  as  fooa 
fis  the  water  is  difcharged,  and  the  perforator  withdrawn,  the 
^ton<caonulais  to  be  pafTed  through  that  of  the  trochar,  until 
|f  readies  the  upper  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  an^  is  tp  h^ 
felt  ifi  (he  very  upper  part  of  the  fcrotum*  This  done,  the 
pcebe  t^rpied  yyitb  its  feton  is  to  be  frooyeyed  through  the  latter 
^nnuia^  the  vaginal  coat  and  integuments  tp  be  pierced  by  its 
point,  and  the  feton  to  be  drawn  through  the  cannula,  until  4 
iuffipient  quantity  is  brought  out  by  the  upper  orifice.  The 
^wo  caopulse  are  thep  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  operation  is 
^niihed.  It  is  executed  in  two  dr  three  feconds  of  time,  an4 
|vi^  Uitlf&more  pain  than  is  felt  in  x:pmmon  tappirg. 

^  Sy  this  method,  every  advantage  which  attended  the  former 
pperaiion  is  obtained,  and  every  inconvenience  whicb  it  was 
liable  to,  is  obviated  and  provided  againd/ 
-  Mf,  Polt  4flirms  that  he  has  pra6)ifed  this  method  on  a  great 
fiumber  of  fubjeds  p(  all  ages,  from  fix  years  old,  to  iixty  and 
upwards  ;  and  that  he  has  never  feen  any  bad  fymptoms  or  any 
^degree  of  hazard  from  it,  nor  has  opce,  fince  tl^e  prefect  iqir 
pf oyem^Qti    knpwn  it  fail  of  perfedi  fuccefs, 

POLITICAL, 

jP,  T1V0  S/igfchf  of  an  pfonowahh  GfntUmani  on  the  l(ite.  Nigotier 
fign  and  Convention  wth  Si^2tixi,     %vo.     Is,  6J»    -Almon. 

The  fubftance  of  thefe  fpeeches  is,  that  the  convention  was 
^i6lated  by  French  arbitration,  that  the  difavowal  on  the  part  ef 
the  king  of  Spain  is  an  additional  injury  to  Bntain,'and  that  the 
feftitu^ion  of  pajkland'^  I/lands  is  a  fnare,  which  lays  a  irai]>  fof 
^  future  war.  To  determine  with  candour  of  the  force  of  thefe 
fp\«^ral  aflertions,  we  apprehend  that  it  is  of  no  materia^  confb- 
jQuence,  whether  the  refolucion  of  the  court  of  Spain  to  a$:cedc 
fp  the  terms  of  accommodation^  yvskS  originally  fugge^d  by  his 
,      '  "^       }•  \        *"       *'    "  '      "    "    catholi^ 
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catholic  Majefty,  or  reconnmended  by  any  oilier  pow«r.#  The 
difafrowal  gf  the  Spanifli  king,  though  conraining  na  repa- 
ration of  aay  injury,  is  certainly  £o  far  from  affording  this  na- 
tion an  adiiitional  caAife  of  retnonilrancey  that,  if  founded  in  in* 
{incerity»ic  is  the  rood  glorious  facri  Ace  that  could  be  made  to  the 
rcfentmcnt  of  the  Bricilh  trown.  With  refpedl  to  the  allegation* 
that  thereftitution  of  Falkland's  Ifiands  is  a  fnare,  which,  lays'a 
train  for  a  future  war»  the  eVidence  of  hiftory  will,  not  fi^ilisr  ns 
to  admit  that  our  pofTefiioa  of  them  is  a  jot  more  precarious  \ia^ 
der  a  verbal  reiervation  of  right  in  the  Spaniih  crown,  than  if 
no  fuch  refervation  had  been  mentioned.  When  kings  are  ac- 
tuated by  ambition  of  conqueft,  they  will  never  beat  a  lofs  for 
other  pretexts  for  war,  than  that  of  averting  the  right  x>f  occtt- 
paircy  as  dependant  on  a  nominal  title.  ' 

POETRY. 

19.  PdifHi  hy  a  Ladj,  ^vo,  zs,  Walter. 
The  firil  poem  in  this  coUedlion  is  the  ballad  of  Childe  Wa- 
ters modernifed.  A  refinement  of  the  language  is  not  the  on^ 
point  in  which  that  ballad  is  improved  by  the  authored.  Be- 
iides  rendering  the  conclufion  more  aufpicious  to  virtue  and  hu- 
manity, file  has  retrenched  fome  infipid.amplifications,  and  fup- 
preiTed  fome  indelicate  circumftances  in  the  (lory.  Where  .t^c 
fcntiracnt  is  varied,  it  is  improved  in  poignancy  ;  and. though 
iiroplifity  is  fometimesu  diminilhed  in  polilhing  the  coarfei^efs  qi 
cxpreflion,  it  is  agreeably  compenfated  by  elegance. .  Th?  other 
poems  here  published,  are  reraiir kable  for  purity  and  corredi- 
nefs,  and  difcover  an  imagination  conducted  with  vtiivte^  tade* 

ao.  The  Dtrwnfal  of  the  Affociaiion,  A  C^mic  Tragedy;  8v^. 
I/.  6^.  Crowder. 
The  Jlory  of  this  performance  is  founded  upon  an  iniquitous 
tiflbciation  of  fome  jaftices  of  the  peace,  for  erefling  the  ^orum 
into  a  court  of  uncontrouled  tyranny  and  oppreiEon.  A  i^mitting 
every  paffage  to  be  attended  with  the  llrideft  truth,  as  is  faid, 
the  author  diicovers  no  inconfiderable  talent  for  the  drama,  in 
the  natural  delineation  of  charaders,  and  arranging  the  inci- 
dents to  the  beft  advantage* 

21.  An  Elegy  on  the  Death  oftheRe'v.  Mr.  George  White/ield.  By 

B.  Francis,  ^to,  'Buckland.  '     . 

We  prefume,  that  an  erieiny  to  Metliodifni  engaged  our 
author  to  burlefque  the  labours  of  the  late  pains-taking  Mr, 
Whitefield:  and,  to  do.B.  Francis  juftice,  he  has  faiih fully  per- 
formed his  part. 

M    1     S  *C    E    L    L    A    N    E    O    U    S. 

22,  AJ'vemuresofa  Bank  Not%  Fof  I IL  and  IF,  ivczs.  Daviet. 
The  firft  part  of  this  droll  performance  appeared  laft  winter, 

and  is  taken  notice  of  in  our  Review  for  November.  In  thefe 
volumes  our  author  exhibits  many  remarkable  chara6lcrs,  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  readers, in  a  ftrain  of  humour  not  inferior 
to  the  part  formerly  pubii&cd, 

114  23.  Am 
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^3.  An  Sxtra0  from  tbt  Cafe  rftbt  Obligation  on  tit  SkSors  ef 
£ton  College  to  fupfly  alt  Vacancies  in  thai  Society  with  thofe 
•who  are  or  have  been  FMoviis  ^King^s  College,  Caipbridge, 
fo  long  aj  Pgrffxj  properly  qualified  are  to  be  had  wtbin  tbai 
Defer ipthn,    j^to.    is,  6d.    Waller, 

At  the  foandation  of  Eton  College  by  Henry  VI.  the  num- 
ber of  fellqv^s  ivas  ten.     This  pamber  was  afterwards  reduced  co 

.  feven  ;  h^t  at  what  time,  or  for  what  reafon,  the  aathor  of  this 
publication  has  not  informed  us.     In  the  year  163 a  the  provoft 

:and  fellows  of  King'^  College,  Cambridge,  prefented  a  petition 
to  king  Charles  I.  complaining  of  unftaiatable  elections.     H\% 

*inajeily  therefore  gave  orders  that  archbiQiop  Laud,  in  his  me-^ 

•  tropolitica}  vifitation,  ihould  take  the  ftatutes  into  coofidera* 
(ion,  and  determine  all  differences,  as  his  grace  fhould  .think 
fit  and  agreeable  to  jufti^e*.  Accordingly  in  1636,  the  arch- 
bi(hop  traqfm^tted  his  determipation  to  the  provpft  and  fellows 
of  Eton,  in  which  are  thefe  word?,  *  Nos,  ad  prpmovejidam 
fundatoris  veftri  voluntateni,  et  deiiderium  in  concillanda  coi^- 
jundione/et  charitate  inter  utrumque  collegium  fuum  prxdic- 

"tum,  ordinamus  ct  decerniihus,  Qood  ex  feptem  fociis  collegii 
veftri  continud  quincjue  ad  minimum  eligantur  iroperpetuuro ; 
primo,  de  fociis  collegii  jegalis  prsedifti;  vel,  fccundo,  de  eis 
qui  prios  fuerint  in  eodem  et  ev  caufis  licitis  et  boneftis  rece/Te* 
rini  ab  eodem,  ii  qui  tales  habiles  et  fufGcientes  reperti  fuerint; 
Ct,  tertio,  auodiiulli  impofterum  cligentur  per  vos  aut  fucceflb- 
fes  veftros  ex  aliis  coUegiis  ai|t  lofcis,  quandiu  numerus  quinque 
fociorum  veftrorum  ex  fociis  collegii  regalis  praedi^Jii  non  fuerit 
perimpletos;  mandantes  et  iiijungentes  banc  noflram  ordinatio- 
DCm  et  decretum  a  n)bis  et  fucceiToribos  veftris  in  perpetuusi 
obfervari.* 

From  fome  time  pofterior  to  the  date  of  this  decree,  the  cuf- 
torn  has  been,  to  fupply  the  five  firii  vacancies  with  fuch  perfons 
as  are  or  have  been  fellows  of  King's  College,  without  admit- 
ting  the  claim  of  any  other  perfon  from  any  other  college ;  and 
to  nil  up  the  remaining  two  with  perfons  from  any  other  college 

.)n  either  univeriity  indifcriminately,  without  attending  to  the 
claim  of  the  fellows  of  King's.  On  which  account  the  two  lall 
^ave  been  d;flinguiflie4  ya^ioufly  by  the  names  of  foreign,  alien^ 
9ind  Oxford  fellows. 

The  author  cites  the  fiatpte,  and  th^  archiepifcopal  mandate 
at  large ;  and  reafoi^s  on  the  general  purport  of  th?  ftatute,  on 
|he  intention  ai^d  wiil^  of.  the  fpunder  ^o  eftabiiil^  a  mutual 
<tonne£^ion  and  amity  between  the  iider  foundations,  on  tl^e  difr 

•      •  ....  .1-11^  .  .   I.    I     «■  I.         I      I..    ■Iill.l      ..■      .1     I    ■■....     III.1      M      ..   •     I  ■  «t-   .  .    I         .1.   « 

•  The  ftatutc  fays,  «  ^raepoiiti^  &  ibcii  aliuin  prcfbyt^rum  feu 
prefhytcros  locodefeentis  focii  prefbyteri  hujufraodi,  feu  focioruna 
prcfbyterorum  deficientium,  de  fociis  cojlegii  noftri  regalis  Ganta- 
jprigiap  vel  de  bis  qui  priusfuerant  in  eodem  et  tx  caufis  licitis&iho- 
iieitis  receiTerunt  ab  ipfo,  vel  de  prefbyteris  condudlitiis  ejyfdeni 
.folle^ii  de  Etona,  vel  de  his  qui  prius  fuerant  in  eodem,  babileiti  & 
(pfllicientem  aut  alias  ^e  coUegiis  vel  locis  aliis  juxta  ipforum  difcrc? 
ijoi^cpi  nonainent  &  eligant  preibytcr\im  fit*  lau4abilis,  &c. 

"     '  cretionarj^ 
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'  irethnary  fc^ery  Which  the  ftatute  has  lodgfed  in  the  hands  of 
the  eledors,  and,on  other  topics  and  circuniftances  ;  by  which^ 
'^ '  Betbittis  it  plainly  appears^  that  the  claim  of  the  aliens  does  no( 
•  *  reft  upon  any  warrantable  foundation  whatfoefven 

Z^.  J  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Ladbroke,  knt.  n»itb  an  Aittmpt  f 
Jhe-w  the  good  Effe£f.s,  luhicb  mq^  rtafouahly  be  expeSedfrom  tbt 
Confinement  of  Criminals  m/eparaii  jipoftmintt.  %vo»  is*  64^ 
Rivington. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  coniiders  the  elFefl  of  fhattio^ 
up  many  criminals  together  in  the  fame  apartment,  both  in  ^ 
.moral  and  phyfical  light;  in  the  one,  as  the  means  of  commv* 
nicating  vices ;  in  the  other,  of  generating  putrid  difeafes-  The 
laft  mentioned  confequence  may  generally  be  prevented  by  ths 
diligent  ufe  of  ventilators  ;  and  we  know  not  whether  folitudo 
,  might  not  prove  as  deflru^live  as  vicious  company,  to  a  mind  at* 
ready  depraved.  But  whatever  moral  inconvenience  might  be 
obviated  by  the  feparation  of  criminals,  it  is  not  probable  th«e 
much  advantage  would  refult  to  their  health  from  the  introdoc- 
(ion  of  fuch  an  expedient;  as  the  freedom  from,  noxious  va- 
pours might  be  more  than  balanced  by  a  greater  degree,  of  cold 
>n  the  fcver^l  apartments. 

;?c.  Tbt  Mercbant^i  Complaint  to  the  Lavoyirs  at  the  DtviL  S9«« 

'  is.    Wilkic, 

It  being  fo^  the  intereil  of  thecommunityi  that  all  fuch  re/bur* 

^es^s  affqrd  (he  meansof  eluding  judprofecutions  at  law,  (hould 

.  be  as  much  as  poflible  excluded  from  the  courts  of  juHice;  if  the 

articles  of  this  complaint  be  found  to  have  a  real  foundation^ 

they  certainly  deferve  the  attention  of  the  legiflature. 

^6.  Tbe  Farmer* s  Kalendar^  or  Monthly  Dire^^ry  fir  all  firts  ^ 
Country  Bufinefu  %<vo,  y,  Robinfon  and  Roberts. 

Before  the  publication  of  this  work  there  was  no  fanner's  ka^ 
lendar  that  gave  any  regular  account  of  the  modem  improve- 
ments in  hufbandry:  this  book  includes  chera  all;  and,  in  av€iy 
.perfpicuous,  plain,  and  agreeable  manner  lays  down  fatisfadory 
rules  for  the  due  performance  of  all  the  bufinefs  Of  farming.  We 
.efteem  it  much  fuperior  to  any  work  of  the  kind  hitherto  publilli" 
cd ;  but  the  nature  of  it  will  not  admit  of  extr ads. 

In  the  lntrodb£lion  is  an  admirable  iketch  of  a  fmall  farm  in, 
perfeft  cijltgre,  which  feems  to  deferve  much  attention  from 
thofe  who,  on  a  fmall  fpace  of  ground,  are  defirous  of  cultivate 
jng  mod  forts  of  profitable  vegetables* 

27.  Tbe.$&snhnSt  aTale.     d*vo,  is.  6J.     Dodfley. 

Cleon,  king  of  Samos',  haid  a  daughter  named  Euryale. 
pne  day,  while  fhe  was  engaged  in  the  chace,  (he  was  feis^d. 
by  a  band  of  pirates ;  but  unexpededly  refcued  by  a  youn^ 
granger,  whofe  name  was  Evander.  In  a  (hprt  time,  (he  falU 
violently  in  love  with  her  deliverer,  who  incurs  the  refenN 
pent  of  her  father,  ^aod  flies  from  Samos,  accompanied  by  Eu- 
fvale.   They  are  fliiowr^9ke|i  on  the  coaH  of  Icana.    Theprin* 
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ceCi  cfcapes  ^to  land*  is  difcovered  in  a  melancholy  fitnation, 
by  Althea^  "prieftcfs  of  a  temple  confecrated  to  the  rural  deities, 
on  the  fca-coaft  of  that  ifland.  Althca  accofted  her  in  terms  of 
friendlhip,  heard  her  ftory,  endeavoured  to  alleviate  her  for- 
TOwsf  and  difpatched  fome.of  her  attendants  in  qucft  of  Evan- 
icr.  Cleon,  at  the  fame  time,  in  purfuit  of  his  daughter,  lands 
upon  the  neighbouring  ihore;  proceeds  immediately  to  the 
ttinplej  and  addrefles.  birofelf  to  the  prielUfs;^  who  was  no 
other  than  the  mother  of  Evander,  and  the  widow  of  Alcinus, 
who  had  been  formerly  put  to  death  by  Clcon  for  having  form- 
ed  a  confpiracy  againft  liis  life,  Althea  prcftnts  his  daughter 
to  the  king :  andEuryale,  by  the  ihterceffion  of  the  prieftefs,  ob- 
tained his  pardon,  and  fuppofing  that  her  lover  had  periihcd 
in  the  fca,  confents  to  return  with  her  father  tb  Samos.^  fn 
the  mean  time,  Evandcr  having  landed  upon  the  ifland,  is  dl- 
feded  to  the  temple,  and  has  an  affecting  interview  with  his 
mother.  While  he  is  difGOurfing  with  Lycon,  his  fxiead  and 
companion,  Cleon  fuddenly  paffcs  them,  and  in  a  fit  of  dif- 
traftion,  aiifing  from  reflexions  on  his  d!%race,  attempts  to 
plunge  his  fword  into  his  own  breaft.  EvaAder  haftily  runs  to 
aim,  holds  his  arm,.  »nd  difluades  him*  from  his  rafli  attempt. 
An  eclairclfferoent,  and  a  reconcilation  enfuc,  and  the  ftory 
.cads  .with  the  .felicity  of  all  parties. 

Thefe  are  the  ou4ines.of  this  tale*    The  ftile  in  which  it  is 
jelatcd  is  flowery  and  elaborate. 

a8.  RiJUaions  on  the  too  prt^^eilhg  Spirit  o/Dlffifaiion  audGallan* 

'     -  try.    %'vo.     li.  6-y.    Walter. 

Thcfc  Rcfieaions  evidently  difcover  the  philofophical  obfcrya- 
tion  of  the  author*  The  changes  in  the  charatler  of  a  nation 
ore  here  traced  to  their  original  fource,  and  we  arc  prefentad 
with  a  view  of  the  intimate  conneaion  between  the  nature  of  the 
^vil  government  andihoralsof  a  people.  The  author  exhibits 
an  accurate  detail  of  the  caufes  and  variation  of  the  charaftcr  ojf 
the  Englifli  for  fome  centuries  backwards ;  and  after  reprefcnt- 
ingthe  public  confequenccs  of  general  diflipation,  he  offers  ma- 
irv  warm  admonitions  for  reforming  that  too  fafhionable  corrup- 
twi  of  manners  which  threatens  to  produce  in  the  end  the  cx^ 
tinaion  of  civil  liberty* 
ao.  Ohftr'vations  up^n  fever al  Pajfages  tictraaed from  a  Work  lately 

fublifhtd,  entitled^  *  A  Renji^nu  of  the  Char aaen  of  the  principal 

Nations  of  Europe.*  8i;o.   \s.6d.  Alnwn. 

Thefe  Obfervations  are'fo  frivolous  and  infipid,  that  they  ap- 
pear to  be  publiflied  with  no  other  defign  than  to  recommend 
the  performance  on. which  they  are  npade. 
30.  J  fhni't  Ramble  through  fome  Parts  of  France  and  Italy.     Bf 

Lancelot  Temple^  J?/f.  ^T^^.  li.  ^-^^    Cadell. 
'    it  is  wiih  diftinguilhed  wits  as  with  ceJebrated  beauties  ;  they 
feldom  qoit  the  Itage  after  they  have  long  ceafcd  to  entertain. 
We  regard  this  little  Ramble  with  that  degree  of  compafiion  due 
|0  the  laH  effort  of  expiring  genias. 
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NOVELS. 

$1.  Mfs  Melmoth }  w,  tke  Nemo  Garifla.  ^kree  VoU,  9/:  Lowndei. 

As  k  is  flo.lefs  necefTary  for  a  lady  %o  unbend  her  mind  than  to 
unlace  her  ftays»  and  as  many  ladies  chufc  t't)  take  up  a  new  book, 
with  other  new  things,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  odd  half  hour 
ylthout  the  fatigue  of  thinking  tthe  author  who  furnilfces  araufement 
for  their  minds  without  corrupting  them  is  certainly  entitled  to 
their  fmiles  for  bis  commendable  endeavours,  whether  he  writes  in 
the  ferious  or  comic  ftyle,  if  he  does  not  difcover  in  touching  hit 
tender  fcenes,  the  fathettc  towers  of  a  Kichatdfin.jiar  aMaurhtaux-i 
and,  if  he  does  not  in  working  up  his  humorous  ones  (hake  their 
fides  with  thie  comic  force  of  a  fielding  ffr  a  Smollett,  But  the  writer 
who  makes  any  effort^  to  injure  the  morals  of  his  readers  by  his 
pages  of  licentioufnefs,  proves  hiinfelf  to  be  the  grcat.eft  enemy  to 
ibciety.  Whatever  may  be  his  private  ,thoughts,  and  however  he 
may  be  impelled  by  his  evil  genius  to  commit  thofe  thoughts  to 
paper,  he  ought  not  to  let  any  manufcript  of  his  fiinl  its  way  to  the 
prefs,  which  contains  a  fyllable  that  may  prove  offenfive  to  tho 
chafteft  ear  :  the  bad  want  no  incentives  to'  be  rendered  worfe$ 
they  Ihould,  if  poflible,  be  correfted  in  fuch  a  manner  that  thejr 
may  be  made  fenHble  of  the  turpitude  of  their  condufb,  and  feel  % 
defire  to  amend  it :  thtgtt^d  may  be  (Emulated,  by  the  exhibitiod 
of  exemplary  perfonagcs,  to  perfevere  in  their  laudable  courfes.  The 
former,  by  feeing  vicious  ckaraders  properly  punifhed,  may  be  d«i 
terred  from  vicious  plcafures  j  the  latter,  by  feeing  virtuous  charac- 
ters properly  rewarded  may  be  doubly  allured  to  virtuous  purfuits. 
Written  with  thefe  views,  even  novels  may  lie  upon  a  young^ 
lady's  dreiling  table,  without  doing  any  mifchief  to  hef  head^  or  to 
her  heart.  !» 

The  hiftory  of  Mifs  Melmoth— '(the  author,  we  think,. liiight 
have  left  out  his  New  Clariifa,  for  an  obvious  reafon)  deferves  the ' 
penilal  of  the  fair  part  of  a  circulating  librarian's  cuftomers,  vaort 
than  many  of  the  hiftories,  memoirs,  and  anecdotes  which  they« 
iil^erally,  put  into  their  hands.  There  is  much  bufinefs  in  it,  jand 
of  an  interefting  nature  s  feveral  parts  of  it  are  affe6Ving;  and  it 
contams,  upon  the  whole  a  pleaHng  mixture  of  ini^rudtion  and  en- 
tertainment. Some  of  the  chara6bers,  indeed,  are  extravagant ;  f 
few  of  the  incidents  unnatural;  and  many  of  the  fituations  are  ro« 
mantic ;  but,  take  it  for  all  in  ^U,  it  has  a  good  deal  of  nierit. 
Mifs  Melmoth,  the  heroine,  is  a  ^uery  amiable  gi»l^  and  we  highly 
approve  of  the  author*s  making  her  happy  alter  her  feveral  affliSing 
dilappointments,  and  fevere  trials,  in  confequence  of  tlie  artfiS. 
^nd  attrocious  machinations  of  an  envious  rival. 

%%.  Jt(Pyi  ^r  the  Bridal  Day.    T^zm  Tols.    4/.    Noble, 
There  is  fomething  fo  lingular  in  the  cataftrophe  of  this  little 
ftory,  which  is  pleaiingly  told,  and  in  which  there  are  many  (itua- 
tions  pathetically  defciubed,  th^t  we  cannot  help  giving  the  out* 
line  of  it.  ' 

Two  friends.  Sir  George  Manly,  and  Mr.  Addifon,  the  formed 
a  libertine,  the  latter  a  very  amiable  man,  make  a  vilit  to  a  noble- 
man who  has  two  fifters :  one  of  whom.  Lady  Julia,  falls  in  lov^ 
with  Sir  George.— Sir  George,  on  a  vifit  to  Mr.  Beiville,'his  old  tu- 
tor, falls  in  love  with  his,  daughter  Jcfly,  an  exceeding  good 
ijirl,  who  feels  no  weak  prepoffemons  in  his  favour.  Mr.  Addi- 
on  alfo  vi(its  Mr.  Belviile  at  the  fame  time^  and  nyikes  his  addreffet 
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to  Jefly  I  but  her  father,  at  the  inftigation.of  his  wife,  (who  ha4' 
formerly  refufed  her  hand  to  Mr.  Addifon,  hecaufe  he. had  not 
money  enough  to  iktisfy  her  ambition)  rejedls  them.  Mr.  Belville 
'dies,  and  Jeny  is  left  under  the  care  of  her  n^oth^r-in-law,  who  hat 
'but  a  fmall  jointure  to  fubitft  on,  as  her  huibaad  had  loll  the  great- 
eft  part  of  his  fortune  by  fruiting  to  private  fecurity.  Mrs.  Bel* 
ville  connives  atSirGeor^e^s  difhonoorable  defigns  againit  her  daugh- 
ter. She  invites  him,  imprudently,  to  (lay  at  her  houjfe  after  her 
^  liu(band*s  death.  The  knight  makes,  an  attempt*  one  night,  upon 
*  Jefly's  virtue,  but  is  «nfiicccfsfuL  In  her  cprrefpondence  with  n 
femnle  friend,  ihe  naturally  relates  all  her  diltrefTes  to  her,  and  fhe 
communicates  them  to  Mr.  Addiibn  j  who,  ftill  defirous  of  marry- 
ing her,  makes  new  overtures ;  and  the  young  lady  is  in  a  letter 
l^rongly  perfuaded  by  her  friend  to  accept  of  him.  That  letter/falls 
into  Sir  George's  hands.  He  contrives  to  decoy  JefTy  to  the  houTe 
.of  a  friend,  wnofe  principles  are  iimilar  to  his  own,  and  there  fuc- 
ceeds  agreeably  to  his  cr\;iel  wifhes.  JefTy 's  poignant  fenfations^ 
and  agonizing  refie6tions  throw  her  into  a  fever.  Sir  George  leaves 
Iter  in  a  very  dangerous  condition,  and  renews  his  addreifes  to.  ladj 
JuUa,  intending  to  marry  her,  and  tp  keep  Jefly  as  a  raiftrefs  if  ihe 
recovers^  who,  finding  herfelf  hailening  to  her  diflblution^  writes 
to  her  friend,  and  intreats  her  to  come  to  her.  She,  comes,  and 
VWigs  Mr.  Addiibn  along  with  her.  Tl^ey  arrive  but  Juft'  time 
enough  to  fee  her  before  ihe  dies.  Mr.  Addijbn,  determining  to 
\niry  her  bandfomely  at  his  own  expence,  orders  the  funeral  to  be 
peHormed  at  the  church  in  which  Sir  George  is  to  be  married,  oo 
the  fame  morning,  and  at  the  iame  hour.  Sir  George  is  furpriaed 
ait  theii^ht  of  his  friend  in  fo  very  unexpefled  a  fituation,  while  kt  \ 

is  entcrmg  the  church  with  his  intended  bride.    Mr.  Addifon  chaU  j 

lengcs  him  on  the  fpot.    They  iight.    Sir  George  is  mortally  I 

wounded*  and  dies,  embracing  the  coflSn  of  her  whom  he  had  U-r  j 

terally  murdered  by  his  villainous  behaviour  to  her. 

It  would  be  an  affront  to  the  underlianding  of  our  readers  to 
point  out  the  moral  of  this  little  piece.  Ye  credulous  fair  ones, 
snd  ye  looie,  licentious  fellows  of  the  age  !  by  you  this  piece  may 
be  read  to  fome  purpofe,  if  it  is  read  with  a  proper  attention-  ' 

53r   ^&i  JsmIous  Mother ;    ar,    Innoreiice  ^friumphanU     T<wq  Vob. 

6/,  Robinfon  and  Roberts. 
•  Tliere  ar?  many  mothers  in  every  part  of  Great-Britain,  pci'- 
haps  in  every  part  of  the  world,  who,  having  indifputable  preten- 
fions  to  beauty  thcmfelves,  cannot  bear,  with  the  leaft  patience, 
to  fee  their handfome  daughters  darting  into  women:  fo  anxioufly 
apprebcniive  arc  they  of  being  eclipfed  by  them.  And  it  is  very 
certain,  that  inpropoition  to  the  value  which  fuch  mothers  fet  on 
their  own  perfonal  charms,  is  the  unhappinefs  which  they  feel  when 
they  fee  fuch  daughters  diilinguiihed  for  fimilar  attraftions. 

The  little  ilory  -at  prefent  under  our  coniideratiou  is  evidently 
written  with  a  deiign  to  make  thofe  ladies  alhamed  of  tlieir  rid»» 
culous,  as  well  as  unreafonable  condu6V,  who,  not  contented  with 
the  admiration  which  they  excite  whenever  they  appear,  look  eveu 
on  their  own  gfirls,  born  to  be  admired,  with  envious  eyes  j  and,  in 
confequence  of  their  jealous  emotions,  do  every  thing  in  their 
.  power  to  keep  tkem  do'Wn*  Every  handfome  woman  who  is  jealous 
of  her  daughter  muft  make  hericlf  very  laughable,  if  ihe  fufFers  the 
rfwa/ to  appea;*  in  a  (Irong  light  >  but  then  ihe  is  only  a  laup^h* 
»ble  obje£^;   unluckily  there  arc  not  a  few  females laleflcd  with 

^beauty^ 
I 
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teatfty»  and  with  beautiful  daughters,  who  carry  their  jcaloufy  and 
their  rivalfliip  fo  far;  as'  to  miftake  intirejy  the  maternal  charafter# 
and  iludy  bow  to  render  thofe  daughters  wretched,  inilead  of  ufing 
their  endeavours  to  contribute  to  their  felicity. 

Mrs.  Walden,  a  widow  of  three  and  thirty,  and  fuflficientlyhand-* 
fome  to  be  very  much  admired,  being  greatly  mortified  at  the  ar- 
rival of  her  daughter  from  the  country  (on  the  dea^  of  her  grands 
mother,  with  wliom  ihe  liad  lived  from  her  infancy),  as  (be  arrive* 
with  a  ptrfbxi  engaging  enough  to  attrafk  the  attention  of  the  men* 
and  a  mind  elegantly  accompUihed,  treats  her,  though  (he  is  about 
^venteen,  quite  like  a  child.  She  alfo  contrives  to  make  home  afl 
difagreeable  to  her'  as  poifible :  fhe  is  ttt  more  poWedully  incited 
to  render  it  fo,  as  a  Sir  Charles  Audley^  who  had  made  his  addrefles  _ 
to  her  before  her  daughter  arrived,  becomes  enamoured  with  that 
daughter.  The  difcoveiy  of  their  mutual  attachment  is  extremely  > 
gallmg  to  her,  and  many  fleps  does  (he  take  to  prevent  their  utiioiu 
After  having  furmounted  numerous  difficulties  of  various  kiAds.Sir 
Charles  and  his  Fanny  are  privately- mar i»ied.  ,  Sir  Charles,  how- 
ever^ not  being  able  to  prevail  on  Fanny  to  go  with  him  a  fetr 
1  miles  out  of  town  when  the  ceremony  is  over,  conients  to  let  her 
return  to  her  mother  on  her  promifing  to  accompany  him  wher^ 
ever  he  pleafes  in  a  few  days,  if  (he  (hould  not  be  happy  enough 
to  induce  her  mother  to  be  reconciled  to  her  marriage  with  him, 
Sir  Charles  hearing  nothing  of  his  lady  all  the  day  after  their  mar« 
riage,  determines  to  go  at  night,  when  he  thinks  Mrs.  Flaherty , 
(Mrs.  WaJden  had  thrown  herfclf  away  upon  a  needy,  e^ctra^agant 
colonel  of  that  name)  and  to  bring  lady  Audley  a^ay  with  him*  > 
He  is  aftonifhed  to  hear  that  his  Fanny  fet  otf  the  day  before  for 
Dover,  (i:iU  more  fo  to  find  that  the  colonel  and  bis  lady  had  infa* 
tnoudy  laid  their  heads  together  to  confine  her  jn  a  convent  in 
France.  Sir  Charles,  with  an  order  from  Flaherty  tp  the  priore&r 
for  her  reteafe,  hurries  to  Calais^  and  brings  his  Fanny  tp  England* 
From  that  time  they  are  uninterruptedly  happj  in  each  other  :  but 
lady  Audley  gives,  unintentionally,  a  prodigious  deal,  of  unea* 
finefs  to.  her  mother  by  her  connubial  felicity:  the.birth  of  a  daugb* 
ter,  by  making  Mrs.  Flaherty  a  grandmother,  (hocks  her  beyond 
e^pjeffion  :  the  birth  of  a  fon,  not  a  great  while  afterwards,  con- 
iiderably  increafes  her  vexation:  (he  is  defervcdly,  indeed,  pu— 
nifhed  for  all  her  ridiculous,  as  well  as  unjull:  behaviour,  as  a  mo-' 
ther,  by  hpr  fufferings  as  a  wife,  from  the  continued  extravsyjfancics 
of  herhulb'and,  fuperadded  to  her  own :' to  that  mother,  however, 
lady  Aiidley's  carriage  is  always  exemplary.  Sir  Charles*  out  of' 
refpeit  for  jhis  Fanny,  undertakes  to  be  an  arbitrator  between  Mrs. 
Flaherty  and  the  colonel ;  they  are  both  immenfely  in  debt,  as 
his  plan  of  accommodation  is  approved  by  them  both.  The  offer 
being  readily  as^reed  to,  as  the  fum  (tipulated  for  their  fubfiftence 
is  a  more  confiderable  one  than  they  could  reafonably  have  ex- 
pelled, everything  is  fettled  in  an  amicable  way,  greatly  to  the 
fatisfadtion  of  lady^  Audley,  who,  notwithllanding  her  mother's  con- 
tinued exttravagancies  of  all  kinds,  pays  her  all  proper  refpedl, 
and  feels  for  her  in  her  troubles ;  troubles,  indeed,  entirely  oi  her 
own  creating;  for  with  fo  amiable  a  daughter,  with  an  eafy  fortune, 
and  with  a  defirable  perfon,  (he might  have  been  fupremely  happy ,had 
(he  not  been  feized  with  a  violent  defire  to  charm,  when  the  powers  of 
charming  were  no  longer  at  her  command.  By  theexceffiveindulgence 
of  that  defire,  equally  rebelling  againll  natureand  reafon,  (lie  be- 
comes a  miferablc  objeft  in  her  own  eyes,  and  appeared  in  the  mo(t 
2  contemptibly 
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CQiitenifitible  light  to  cnry  body  who  beheld  her.  But  her  condn^  ^ 
in  Hfe  is  more  than  contemptible ;  it  is  in  the  bigheft  degree  cen- 
ionible:  for,  by  treating  her  daughter  in  £o  unjulH£abTe,  ib  un^ 
kind,  fo  cruel  a  manner,'  (he  might  have  driven  her  into  the  cora- 
mlffion  of  fome  capital  ifidifcretions,  bad  fhe  not  been  blefl:  with 
uncommon  prudence,  and  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  man  who  knew^ 
bow  to  eftimate  an  accomplishment  which  ia  not  very  commonly 
Ibsnd  among  the  young  females  of  the  prefent  age.* 

It  18,  we  imagine,  quite  unneceflary  to  inform  our  female  readers, 
tiiat  the  accompliihment^  hinted  at  above,  is  ibmething  very  like 

l>ISCftBTION. 

34«  TJki  NobU  Familjt  0  Hovi!,    InaSerier  of  Litters.    T'tvo  Folf* 
5/.    Pearch. 

Humanity  prompts  us  to  hope  that  Mrs.  Auften,  of  Clerkcnwell.. 
does  not  truft  to  her  pen  for  her  fubfiftance.    As  a  writer  ihe  is  no . 
obfed  of  criticifm  ;  as  a  woman  ihe  is  entitled  to  candour. 
35.  Mtwmfs  of  Lady  Woodford ;  'written  bj  herfe^i  and  adJreJftd  ti 
u  friend.    Tiuo  fols,     5/.    Noble. 

Ltdy  Woodford  tetls  her  tale  in  a  decent  manner,  and  does  not 
forfeit  her  reader  with  tht^fe  violent  e^otifms,  by  which  the  majority 
of  memoir- writers  render  their  narrations  extremely  difgofting.  Uer 
ladyfliip  relates  the  moftintereftine  parts  of  her  life,  from  .her  early 
youth,  to  the  confommation  of  hei*  felicity  in  the  marriage  ftate, 
(during  which  period  Ihe  is  thrown  into  many  trying- fituations) 
without  paying  any  groft  compliments  to  her  own  underftandings 
without  cdncealin?  her  imperfe^ons :  and  we  will  venture  to  re- 
commebid  her  mode  of  behaviour  to  etrery  young  lady  who  finds 
bcrleif  in  fimilar  circumftances. 

36.  *fk§  Unguarded  Moment.    Two  Vob.  $$.    Alnion. 

The  laudable  defign  with  which  this  novel  leems  to  have  been 
written  is  fuficient  to  refcue  it  from  a  {tvtre  fcrutiny  as  a  literary 
corapoGtion*  It  is  particularly  calculated  by  the  author  for  the 
married  part  of  his  readers,  and  it  merits  a  careful  pei'ufal  front 
Irafbands  as  well  as  from  wives. 

jy.  Cofuetitta\  hr  En*ty  its  o*wn  Scourge;  containing  the  Adventures  of 
feewral  great  Ferftmages,     ix.  4</.  -  Leacroft. 

In  order  to  iharpen  the  curiolity  of  the  public,  the  editor  of  thii 
Tolume  informs  us  in  his  title  page;  that  it  i»*^<  from  a  manufcript 
late  in  the  poiTeffion  of  a  gentleman  famous  for  his  acquaintance 
with  the  great  world/—* 

Harkee,  Mr.  Editor,  we  are  not  to  be  fo  hummed.  We  do  not 
believe  a  fyllable  of  your  account  about  your  fellow-traveller  in  the 
Plymouth  ftage  coach.  We  fincerely  pity  all  poor  unfortunate  au- 
thors, and  heartily  fubfcribe  to  your  quotation  from  Juvenal.  It 
is,  indeed,  very  difficult  for  a  man  to  ftrike  out  to  advantage  in  life, 
whsfe  virtues  are  crarapt  by  a  narrow  fortune  5  but  t^he  dabbler  in 
literature  deferves  no  compaffion  for  milemploying  his  time  in  pre- 
paring fuch  iheetsas  thefe  under  our  prefent  inspection  for  the  prefs. 
If  a  man  will  obftinately  perfift  in  being  an  author^  without  genius^ 
or  a  tranjiator  without  tafie,  he  ought  not  to  think  himfelf  hardly 
treated  by  the  world,  if  he  does  not  find  himfelf  in  the  road  to 
riches.  The  volume  before  us  is  io  uninterefting,  that  wo  cannot 
help  looking  upon  it  as  a  fiovenly  tranflation  from  a  very  indifier« 
cnt  French  original. 

3«.  The  Man  of  Feeling,    iimo.    2s,  6d.    Cadcll. 
By  thofe  who  have  feeling' hearts,  and  a  true  relifh  for  fimplicity 
in  writing,  many  pages  in  this  miicellaneous  volunfe  will  be  read 
with  iatisla^ton,    Tiiere  is  not  indeed  fable  enough  in  this  volume 

to 
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to  keep  up  the  attention  of  the  majority  of  novel  readers  5  there  is  not 
bufinefs  enough  in  it  for  the  million:  but  there  are  federal  intereft- 
ing  fituations,  feveral  ftnking  incidents,  fevcral  excellent  refledrionst 
which  fufficiently  difcover  the  author's  invention  and  judgment,  * 
delicacy  and  tafte.  The  ftory  of  pld  Edwards  is  exquifjtely  afFeiS- 
ing :  the  whole  thirty-fdurth  chapter,  indeed,  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced, is  written  in  a  very  mafterly  manner. 

39,  Thf  Fatal  Compliance  i   or  the  Utfiors  of  Mifi  Conftahtia  Pem^ 

broke.    A  NoueL    TiajoFoIs^    5/..   Tones. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  compolition  of  this  Viovel,  either  witi^ 
regard  to  invention  or  ftile,  to  raife  it  above  that  fort  of  medio- 
crity fo  confpiaious  in  moft  produ&ioos  of  a  iimilar  nature  which, 
have  lately  fwarmed  from  the  prefs. 

40.  the  Captives 'y  orthi  /^on>  tf/ Charled  Arlington,  Efp  and  Mijk 
Louifa  Somerville.  Three  Vols.  Ts,Sd»    Vernor  ^z/r/ Chater.  . 

Authors  have  been,  time  out^of  mind,  diflingui/hed  if  not  «//^ 
Crated  for  their  vanity ;  and  fome  of  them,  from  the  (ingularity  o(f 
their  Hterary"  talents,  have  been  pardoned,  though  not  praifid,  in 
an  intemperate  indulgence  of  their  felf-fatisfaftion  in  a  manner  not 
a  little  offenfive  to  the  hearers  of  their  egofiftical  eflFufions*  Amongl 
fuch  authors  we  cannot  rank  the  putter  together  of  thefe  volumes,  (full^ 
of  uriintercfting  characters  feebly  drawn,  and  ofinftpid  adventure* 
fiimzily  related)  whofe  vanity,  we  think,  is  not  entitled  to  any  al- 
lowances: and  we  apprehend  that  the  foilqwing  lines,  extracted 
from  his  ftcond  volume,  will  juftify  our  opinion. 

*  —We  aie  highly  latisfied  with  our  own  abilities  in  the  biogra« 
phical  way,  and  ftiall,  certainly,  purine  the  path  we  have  marked 
out,  in  defpite  of  all  the  nibbling  critics,  and  journeymen  critica 
in  the  kingdom,  which  being  premifed,  we  fhall  go  on  with  our 
tale.' 

However,    that  our  author  may  not  accufe  U3  of  proceeding 
-  againft  him  in  the  Tomo/ianvkfiile^  we  fliall  give  our  readers  a  fliort 
dialogue  between  the  hero  and  the  heroine,  wherein  the  latter  Ig 
made  to  talk  in  a  manner  bordering  upon  indelicacy— 

<  AUs,  faid  file,  one 'day,  when  his  diforder — (a  rever,  occaiioned 
by  an  accident  not  very  common)  feemed  increafing,  "  What  an 
Unhappinefs  is  this  which  I  have  been  author  of?  •  Never  (hall  I 
know  peace  till  I  fee  you  recovered :  till  then,  joy  will  be  a  (bran* 
ger  to  my  bofom." 

**  Fair  excellence,  replies  Charles,  it  would  but  heighten  my 
anxiety  to  fhink  that  even  my  death  Ihould  make  you  unhappy."— 
<«  Your  d^ath,  echoed  Louifa^  Oh!  may  I  never  live  to  fee  that  fatal 
day  which  is  to-  fnatch  you  hence:  me'miferable,  what  woiild  then 
become  of  me? — Oh !  you  will  forget  it  all  in  time,  and  live  to  be 
happy  in  the  arms  of  fome  deferving  lover."—"  When  Ijinten-upted 
Mifs  Somerville,  can  think  of  fuch  felicity,  when  I  can  forgetyour 
lo(s,  though  circled  in  the  arms  of  the fineft  man  that  ever  heaven 
created,  may  I  that  moment  ceafe  to  live.'*— £;tf  pede  Herculem^ 
41.  Anecdotes  of  a  Convent,     Three  Vols,     -js,  6d.    Becket. 

Among  feveral  agreeable  paflTages  in  thefe  volumes,  there  are, . 
fome  which  ftartle  probability,  LadyXucy  Scott,  and  Mifs  Bolton, 
aie  as  pretty  a  pair  of  friends  as  we  have  ever  met  with,  and  their 
letters  Teem  to  be  written,  as  all  letters  betwixt  frientts  fhoald  be, 
more  from  the  heart  than  the  head.  The  intelligence  which  they, 
unrefervedly,  cdmmunicate  to  each  other  is  generally  amufing,  and 
often  interefting.  Mifs  Boothby's  account  of  her  convent-life  ap- 
pears^ on  the,whole>  to  be  ftamped  with  the  fcxi  of  troth:  but' 

,  .  furely 
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forely  the  folloviring  fpeeches  will  be  thought,  by  many  rtskd/^n,  oS 
A  di(putable  nature. 

'It  is  a  great  error  in  whoerer  fuppofes  all  nans  to  be  unhap«' 
py..(we  do  not  believe  indeed  that  all  nuns  are  fo)— I  bad  an  op'^ 
poitunity,  during  the  courfe  of  fix  years  and  upwards,  which  t 
foent  in  a  convent,  to  convince  myfelf  of  the  contrary ;  many,  nay 
dll  of  them,  with  only  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  were  the  hap- 
pieft»  as  being  the  cwtintedejl  fet  of  people  I  ever  faw:  thdr  want* 
Were  few,  and  thofe  were  gratified  1  the  Sacrifice  they  had  made  ot 
their  liberty,  through  a  motive  of  piety,  wm  a  pleafing-  thought 
#hich  fufficiently  paid  them  foe  that  lofs.  Pride,  t^at  iburce  of 
pleafure  and  of  pain,  is  in  them  a  great 'inHrument  towards  their 
felicity/ 

We  can  hardly  fuppoft  that  all  the  nuns  in  any  coiiveht  in  Chrif» 
fcodom — one  or  two  only  excepted— were  ever,  far  fix  year t  andup^ 
njomrdsf  fufficiently  pleafed  with  their  fituation— notwithftandin^ 
their  fruU^^to  be  the  contentedeft  of  their  fex.  But—^we  are  ftiu 
more  puzsled  to  conceive  how  a  young  man  ihould  jgrrow  up  to  the 
age  01  viritity  in  a  femalp  drefs,  and  eua^  a  nun,  without  difcover- 
ing,  in  fome  unguarded  moment,  to  his  pious  fifters,  the  fexual 
difference  between  them,  or  how  thofe  ilfters — ^with  all  their  piety 
^k^ihould,  as  they  are  no  Grangers  to  that  difference,  keep  them-» 
lelves  thoroughly  chafte  when  ne  came  to  the  poffeflion  cf  his  maA 
Culine  powers. 

There  is  fomething  extremely  curious  in  lady  Merton's  fpeech 
to  her  fon,  when  ihe  had  acquainted  him  with  the  caufe  of  his  con- 
^nement,  enfille.  *  I  look  upon  it  almoil  as  a  miracle  that  you  have 
been  kept  ignorant  of  your  lex  fo  long.  What  care  smd  attention 
..muft  thefe  good  nuns  have  had  to  prevent  your  difcovering  whatyovi 
rtally  were  for  fo  many  years.* 

42.  Harriet:  or  the  Innocent  Adultrefs,  Two  Vols,  $s*  luno,  Baldwin. 
The  ^r^y^^  defign  of  this  performance  is  to  (hew  the  danger,  in. 

thefe  times,  of  prefuming  a  lady  guilty  of  adultery,  upon  ths. 
frongefi  circumftances^  when  there  is  not  irrefiftible  and  precife  evi- 
dence to  convidt  her.  Though  the  author  takes  his  fable  from  the 
late  trial  between  the  D-^  of  C—  and  L— d  G — ,  he  means  to  com-r 
bat  the  principle  of  convi6ting  upon  equivocal  evidence,  rather 
thart  condemning /fr/o«^  the  verdift  given  in  that  trial.  The  ladie»^ 
are  certainly  much  obliged  to  him  j  but  though  we  admire  the  wit< 
humour,  and  chara^er  which  appears  throughout  the  whole  of  theioi 
volumes,  we  muil  confefs  he  appears  to  have  favoiued  ont  (ex,  a  lit« 
tie  too  much  at  the  expence  ot  the  other. 

43.  Letters  from  Clara,  cr,  the  Bffufions  of  the  Heart*    itmo.    T'W9 

Vols,     5/i  fe*wed*    Wilkie. 

Dull,  frigid  effudons,  neither  flowing  from  the  heart,  nor  poA 
feflin?  the  power  of  ai}'e£^ing  it }  and  which  even  the  unexceptionable 
morality  they  contain  cannot  preferve  from  oblivion. 
4.4..  The  Hiftory  of  Mr.  Ctc\\  and  Mifs  Grey.     \im9.     y.  fensfed4^ 
Richardfon  and  UrqUhait. 

This  little  piece  abounds  with  fo  much  good  fenfe,  and  ib  many 
virtuous  fentiments,  that  it  ought  to  be  exempted  from  cenfure  iot 
any  defers  which  may  be  dilcovered  in  regard  to  tafte  and  va-^ 
riety. 
45.  Betfy;  or^the  Caprices  of  Fortune.  iztno.Threeyds.  7s.  6d.  Jonesv 

While  this  author  endeavours  to  intcreft  the  heart,  and  amufe 
the  imagiwation,  he  frequently  lofes  (ight  of  probability,  which 
gives  his  performance,  in  many  parts,  a  ridiculous  appearance* 
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.  ^^^^J!>£Mr- keeper  (ttc);  re- 
cqmmendedy  p.  240 

Actmtu  (Dr.  JebVs)  of  tbeo- 
logicftl  le^res  reading*  at 
Cambridge,  79 

■  ••  ■;■  (a  brici)  of  the  com- 
mencement, differences,  and 
reparation  between  the  pro- 
prietors of  Cumberland-ftiieet 
chape},  81 

m.m  ' ,  of  the  earlieft  Britiih 
commerce,  252 

A^ams,  funeral  ode  on  the  death 
of  the  rev.  Mr.  76 

AMngton's  chriftian  minifter's 

reafon  for  baptiiing  infants, 

162 

Adirefs  (free)  to  free  men,     77 

— — — y  to  the  people  of  Cam- 
berland-ftreet  chapel,         81 

•— ,  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land on  the  prefent  Rate  of 
the  Britifh  legiilature,      318 

Ad'uentures  ((hipwreck  and)  of 
P;  Viaud,  239 

•-— of  the  marchioneu 

de  Beauville,  315 

—  —  of   a  Bank -Note, 

vol.  III.  and  IV.  r  j^y^ 

Adultery  (the  providential)*  160 

Africa  (coniiderations  and  re- 
marks on  the  prefent  flate  of 
the' trade  to,  399! 

Agriculture  and  vegetation  (ele- 
ments of),  60 
•                 ,  memoirs  of,  vol.  II. 

AUfien  and  Britain,  etymon-  of 

thoie  names,  '    284 

Almiday  a  tragedy  ;  account  oi, 

7« 
Almon^  apotker  letter  to  Mr.  43 

"  (fccond  poftcript  to  ano- 

ther letter  to  Mr^)  50 

(trial  of  John),  154 

Americar  (Wynne's  general  hif- 
tory  of  the  Britiih  empire 
in),  196 

—— — ,  (difquiiitlon  of  the  fijft 
population  of),  20 1 

Vol.  XXXI.  7ir»v  177  u 


Amcdou  of  king  James  IL  32^ 

— —  of  the  earl  of  Shrewd 

bury,  535 

.^tt^^om(Syrian  and  Egyptian^) 

\6h 

■ »  of  a  convent, 

■ifAT^/o-Lnfitanic  difcourfe  con 

cerning  the  complaints    of 

the  Bntifli  favors  reiideAt  in 

Lifbon  I  defign  of,  39B 

Animdd'oerfions  (Laiiden's)   on 

Dr.  Stewart's  computation  of 

the  fun's-  diftance  from  the 

«arth,  .3^3 

— upon  elements-  ct 

criticifm,  467 

Anmber  letter  to  Mr.  A)mon.in 

matter  of  libel ;  account  d^ 

wilb  extracts,  4^ 

T    '  '•  '  (fecond  poftcript  to)  5^0 

Anfrjoer  to  a  letter  in  the  Qtl* 

zetteer,  &c.  relative  to  tl^^ 

new  edition. of  Shakefpeare'sv 

King  Lear,  8? 

^— —  to  Junius,  319 

Antiquaries  (fociety  of)  account 

of  riieir  origin,  3* 

Apollonius  Rhodius,  fome  ac^ 

count  of  him^  16^ 

Appeal  to  the  good  fenfe  of  the 

.    inabitants  of  Great- Britaiir 

concerning^  their    religious 

rights  and  privileges ;  deiigib 

of,  and  extras  from,       236 

Append^.  X  ad  Opufcula,  71- 

A  ruber  t  ^funeral  of),  218 

Arcbatlogiuy  or    mifcellaneou^ 

tradts  relating  to  antiquity  ;• 

con  tents.of,withobfer  nations, 

Armtfu  and  Elvira,  a  legendary 

tale ;  chara£ler  of,  396 

Atrabilious  confiitution,  of  the^ 

2JO 

Atteftation  to  divine  truth,  472- 

B. 

Baker  (Stone's  complete)    245- 

Baker* s  remarks  on  the  Englilh 

language  ;  with  exttadls  and 

charadcr,  371 

K  k  BaWi 
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Baits  (&r.)  fcmate  pbyfician^ 

Bapti/m   (Bark^r'i    ^Juty^  cir- 
.    camftanccs,  and  benp^  of» 

^rbiT*s  fenxions  on  regenera- 
tion, ..         1^ 

f  iar^,  (obfervations  on  Uie  ufe 
of  the)  in  the  cure  of  the  fy* 
iiochu9  noA  potru/  tot 

f^Ae'*t  duty,  circusiftaiices, 
and  beneficsof haptifiaffl^o 
of,  and  cbaraAer,  .65 

fafiif'^i/It!!  cditi9n  of  H^gwcc, 
156 

fl^tylfs  (Dr.)  f«i£lical  treatife 
on  fingihg,  and  pUying  with 
jaft  expreffioa  a«fl  e}egftiic0, 

j^^auville^  adv^oMs   of  tl^e 
'   marchloneJTs  de»  .    345 

Jl^lUgrp^fi^  or  the  fatal  feduo* 
tion;  chara^erifed^         522 
^/A?7#»,;what»  340,    How  ce- 
lebrated,     *  541 
J?#^,orthe  capriccaofibrtaAe, 

ffjbopoi  Carlifle's  fernipiiy  Jan. 

10%  177U  16s 

Bkckftune  (Foiiripeaua't  letters 

10)  14.5 

^i»«i  of  natiue  (tibe),  a  poem  ; 
157 
Brsmi^s  true  method  of  redu- 
^  cing  ruptur^t^  235 

Mrmmtj  (ueatife  onpraQical,) 
144 
firt^ra^i  (Bcrney)  cafe  of»  225 
^r^o^f'i  (Mrs.)  tFanflationa  of 

Milot's  .elcrtle^t;^  of  tko  hif- 

tory  of  England  vol.  I.  and  II. 

account  of,  withextradi  and 
,  approbation,   .   .  361 

^r^tbtr  (the),  a  novel  i  charac* 
^  terifed,  315 

^rtfi*;«tfV  (Sif  Wm,)  ^pendix 

ad  opufcula,.  7 1 

Jfrownrfgf's    (Dr.)  confidera- 

tions  00  the  means  of  pre-; 
.  i^^9tiq|p    the     commaoka^ 


tion  of  peftilestial   tosta^ 

gioo ;  aecottat  of ,  316 

fyrm^'f  (Dr,)  ff>e6at  Aate  of 
-    #u6e  in^faBce  and  Italy  i 

account  o^  «fid  laiige  «Xr 

tr^ds  from,  421 

C, 
Cm^f^tm^s  {Dr.)  diiTertatioa  01^ 

t^e  gout,  Uo,  accoant  of  598. 
Cmti/fl^  ettqiiify  into  the  coiifti« 
V  ,  tution  of  the  chttrch4)f  Scot* 

U«d,  54. 

Capital  wvXfkmitnU  (thoughts 
f   oo)fc       .,  .    8q 

Cmpiivis  (the)  a  ^ov^  s  ceaAir- 

td  4SS 

Cf^  of  Woodford  fad  liiU>orn,[ 

.  ao  Geo.  II.  224 

m^^  of  Baroey  Brograve,    aaj; 

CmvothprnU    poems  1    .extca^ 

from,  ai|d  charaAer  of»  with. 

reniarkf»  X13 

Ci6«r4i^rr#  (ikoiches  aad)^  2^9 
Qhntrck  of  Esgland  vindicated 

ifrom  the  charge  of  aV^oluKt 

predeilination ;  /•    401 

Ci^aw»ri««a»«  tragedy ;  tftenfured^ 

CkMi*j  (rev.  John)  miicella* 

aeoas  trads;    contents  of, 

with  approbation  239L 

CtdUaitn  of  proteAs  of  the  hoiife 

of  lords  of  Ireland  ;  ^     153 

p of  decifions  in   the 

.  court  of  king's  beach  ap<»| 
.  the  poor's  laws ;  amagement 
.  of,  with  extradf«  ^aa 

CcmpajffioM  (temple  of)  1^7 

C««^/r  baker,  245 

1  ■>■>..  I  ■■    Engliih  farmer  1    exa- 
mea     ofv   with    obfervati- 
ons and  flrodures,  381 
Q^dua  of  human  life^tea  oia* 
logues  on  the)                 32a 
-        ■;  of  the  royal  academy, 
while  members  of  the  fociety 
ofartiUs  of  Great*  Britain  ^403 
^onfiderathns  on.  the    prefent 
.   (bte  of  the  peerage  in  .Scot- 
land ;  defiga  of,  76 
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\prev^%ti^  tl^  canunuaica-        a  cooiuiy  gemhe^ian*  upon 

iL'«4'J'tf'i' (ten)  on  thie  con^^t 
of  human  ^f«,  *  ^2x 

tijkourjt  (fir  Jq9i,  Rfyaolds'a).^ 
tatheftudeou  of  ibii^oyal^ 
Academy,  ,..  904, 

■■■'"'  ''■■'"  -  .(ApgI«^Li»luni<i]i» 
•$8 


.  lion  of  the  peHilential  C097 
and  remarks  ^ 


..  the  p«efcB.t  ifate  of  the  tra^de 
to  Africa ;  account  of»  ^99 
fC^s//ffiMz/r>^  of  critical  remarks 
Qn  a  treatifei  entitled «  'A 
fyde^  of  ec^kfiaftical  h^flory 
aad  morality ;  jg 


Ctrntra^  jftHeK    or   hiHory   of    Bi/guifi  (the),  a  dramatif  iafo- 


Mifs  Weldon  and  Miis  Moie- 

ly;  232 

bdi^f/;&ft  a  itovel  4^2 

'Cirrrfp»ndtnci^  in  anfwer  tda 

k«€r.  to   the   Critical  Re^. 

viewers  in   the  St.  James's 

.  Ckrbaioal,  &c>     -  244 

C^^i'e  (the)  recommended,  or 

'  .  tha  .pks^c«  of  ihe  beau 

^  kaonde  vindicated ;  404 

Qr^iiitf  a  p09ia|  210 

tlniicid    ol»i«rvations  on    the 

buildiii^s  and  improvemeat^ 

•  of  Mnkloii  i  extra^  froiXLi  aad 

comiiktHiidatioo,  14^ 

itrfimnusU  (OjiVer)    Mrt-   Ma- 

.  cauley's  character  of,       tj^ 

Sm'atif  of  Corefttry,  ^ot 

!>• 

Q^bymfk^j  (fir  John)  iaeaioirs 
of  Great-firiuia  aqd  JrcLand^ 
.aceoiiat  tff,  with  e^uads^ 
obfervj^Qfi,  andcha«a£kr, 

0mng$r  ^i  th«  paSoaa,  or  Sy- 
:   rian and  Bfrfptian anecdotes; 

colidemnca«  ^6q 

bawH^t  Airm<l08  ;  fubjc^  of, 

with  Sk  fpecijnea ,  273 

thcifam  om  th#  poor's  laws^zai 
l^ii/tah  accoanc  oi  the  coremo- 

nyof,  415 

S^dm^tmUe^i  ne^  French  J>ic<^ 

cionajyi  fda»  af»  and  ap- 

prohatioa  388 

i><'«^4i4'/  EiTay  on  dift  jnavoluti- 

a^s:  o£  li^raiiiM  ;  acci^uiK  of 

with  extra^i  and  commen- 


:  vd }  con^e^nfsd,  31  j 

Difartaiim  Oi^    th^   g'attti,'  IfC. 

(Cadi>ga»'4  j6«. 

n/^/a//V»;j  dase  (Ohes's)  233. 
Di^orci  (the),  a  novel;  cha^ac*. 

tetifed  3*5 

Doffie**  memoirs  of  agricylt we, 
'  vol.  {L  contents  of,  wkh  ex«- 

trads,  iQj     ' 

Downfall  of  thM  aflbdation,  a 

comic  tragedy  ;  4^^ 

Drurfs  illiificatiQn  of  natural 

hiJory  ;  ^^ 

BMmc4m*^j  {Tf€.)[  elem^ftt$  of  tbe« 

rapeutics ;  defign  of,  ajid  Qx« 

tfaf  8  from,  2^6- 

Dueiiut  (lord)  portrait  9f  hidR, 

32^ 

Skivs^t  tranflation  of  the  loves 
.  of  Medea  and  Jafoa ;  account 
.    of,  with  Obfcivatiens,  copi- 

otts  extra^  aad  coaman^ 

4ation,  i6c 

Biigiac  epidk  fr«»m  Jx)hii  Ha£* 

ler  to  his  wife ;  cenfured*  73 
£%y  to  the  memory   of  th« 

n»arqu]i9  of  Grauby,        74 
*■■■  ■  on  the  late  rev*.  Geikfge 

Whkefield ;  cenfared        7  $ 
r>-"-  written  in    Covfnt^gar- 

dcn»  x$i 

Sbmtn/s^  of  agrkniUra  and  Te« 

getation,  '    60 
of  thtpapeaciea»      xti 

aacoant  ol  t  he  revoiucmiL  riut 
placed  her  qbi  tha  duMie, 

&Jaa  £i!/»^. 
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Elfhinfi^n^s  animadverfions  on 
elements  of  cridcifoy     467 

EmirfinU  mathematical  princi- 
pks  of  geography  ;  account 

of*  ^  117 

■'     '   — '  methanicsy  450 

■  '  fyftem  of  aftronomy,  453 
Emetiest  natore  of,  216 
Emgltflj  farmer  (complete)  381 
Enauiry  into  the  nature,  &c.  of 

'  mtn  moft  common  in  Lon- 

'  doD,  207 

-^'— —  into  the  general  efleds 

of  heat ;  accoant  of,       293 

Etuick^s  near  Latin  and  Engliih 

.  di^ionanr ;  243 

EpifiU  to  Mr.  Hickington,  73 
-^      ■  from  John  Hafler  to  his 

•  wife,  ib. 

^-» — from  the  princefs  of  F— a 

:  at  Naples,  to  the.coantef5  of 

— ,  in  London,  231 

J[^^«Ai  poetica ;  IC9 

Effitf  (hiftorical)  on  the  Englifli 

:  conftitntion,  14 

—  on  the  cure  of  ulcerated 
legs,  78 

•*-—  on  the  ufe  of  the  gangli- 
.  ons  of  the  nerves>    .        161 
^—towards  a  contraft  between 
quakerifm  and  methodi(m, 
162 
^■■—  on  die  cure  c^  the  go- 
norrhoea, 316 
^^-  ■  OR  the  myftery  of  temper* 
ing  fteel,                          324 

■  ■■    on  the  revolutions  of  lite- 

rature, 376 

— —  (original)  on  woman,  396 
Ev^s  legacy  to  her  daughters ; 

charader  of,  231 

Examination  of  the  declaration 

-  and  agreement  with  the  court 
of  Spain*  rehtiveto  the  ref- 
titution  of  Falkland's  iflands  ; 
cenfured,  318 

Exci/e  laws  (index  to  the)    241 

Exbihition  in  hell ;  cenfured,  1 59 

Exiftenee  of  God  (poetical  effay 

on  the)  Parti.  71 


Extraff  from  the  obligation'  €^ 

*  the  elcjftors  of  Eton  college, 

ftc  476 

Ejr^s  obfcrvauons  on  the  pro- 
phecies relating  to  the  rcfto- 
ration  of  the  Jews  ;  charac- 
terifed,  307 

F. 

Fahlet  of  Flora,  55 

Fair  orphan,  a  comic  operii» 

.3^3 
Fmry  revels  (the),  a  fatirei 
condemned,  73 

Falkland  ijlandu     See  Jupfica-' 
Hon,    PapirSf    Thouibts,  Ri'- 
/utatient  and  Examinafron, 
Falft  ftep   (the),  ox  hiftory  of 
Mifs  Brudenel,  160 

Farnur  (the  complete  Eaglifli) 
381 
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